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THE 

IMPERIALIST ALTERNATIVE 

G. Adhikari 


INTRODUCTION 

This article outlines the dangers ahead for our people, if, Ccmgress- 
League unity is not achieved in time; it outlines just what is 
Imperialism’s plan for India’s future. 

This plan is the Cripps-Coupland Scheme for the permanent 
and double vivisection of India which leaves die supreme overriding 
power of British monopoly capital intact. It was hatched by the 
notorious imperialist ideologue, IhofesscM; Couplttid who visited 
India in 1942. 

It is interesting to note that Coupland’s Misdon to Imiia was 
given a strictly academic garb. A Professor of *Col<Mtlal Histoiy” 
in die University of Oxford, he came to India under the au^ices of 
die so-called Nuffield College Endowment. His Repoit, ^ 700- 
pa^ volume on The Comtitutioncd Problem itfjmiia referred to in 
dtts article is known as the Nuffield Report. 

But ft is an open secret that Coupland's was a pcd^eid misisini» 
in^ired in all probability by Mr. Churchill hitr^lf. was to 

work up the background materia! and the bluqirint for ^ postwar 
soltdkm of the constitutional problem in India, the tmun outline of 
whidh was already contained in 1942 in Mr. Churchiirs pranoiui- 
cement tuid the Cripps’ declaration of April of die same year. 

There is a special reason why Professor Coupland was chosen 
for die joh- The national and communal question in India was now 
no inoie one of separate electorates and of the proptntion of seats 
in Proyhicial and Central Legislatures in a single State. The question 
had now hO w me one of national homelands wd carving out of 
indbpendmtt slides. 

Prp fefffor Coopland had previously distinguished himself by 
*S(rfvhig* n fim*!*** national problem of pardtiwi and national 
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indcpcndcncfr^inuch to the sstisfflction of his iinpcriftlist ntAst^rs, 
for he was on the Palestine Commission of 1936-1937. 

What was the issue in Palestine? It was the question of 
ensuring national independence to the Arabs while guaranteeing 
the rights of the Jewish national minority, who had their holy places 
in Palestine and who shared the common homeland with the Arabi 
The Arabs wanted the British Mandate to terminate so that they 
might get their national independence. The British were bolstering 
up artificially the question of a Jewish national home in Palestine, ' 
and under its cover were seeking to hold their grip over the country 
and its oil resources. 

The Arabs and Jews failed to reach an agreement to join 
together to win back their common homeland form the British and 
settle their own affairs on the basis of equality, self-determination 
and common well-being. That is why the British imperialists came 
out with their Palestine Commission and their peculiar partition 
solution. 

To Reginald Couplmid goes the credit of evolving the amazing 
‘solution’ laid down in the Palestine Report of 1937. According to 
this, there was to be a separate Arab State and a separate Jewi^ 
State, both ‘independent’ while between them was to be a third 
wedgeshaped area which was to continue under permanent Briti^ 
Mandate widi the object of protecting the Jewish holy places. 

It was clear that this meant neither independence to the Arabs 
nor to the Jews, but the p^manent bossdom over both of the 
imperialists. No wonder that both the National Congress ami tlw 
Muslim League condemned this impmialist sdutiem of the Palestine 
Commission in 1938. 

Cotq)land’s Palestine rq)Oit remained a dead letter. They dared 
not implement it, but die Paiesdne prcd^lmn resnains yet unsolved. 
Coupland’s l^a Report too mu^ be givwi a decent buriat, For 
India’s oonstituticmal problem can imd must be solved tlm joint 
action of hidia’s two great patriotic parties, by the common effort 
of her millions of sons and daughters. 
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, "If war is to be possible anywhere in the years ahead, if it is 
not effectively outlawed by a world-wide collective peace system, 
it would clearly not be impossible in a partitioned India. ” 

Who do you think said this? You would sse^, it must be some 
ardent Nationalist who genuinely feels that conceding Mr. Jinny’s 
demand for Pakistan can only mean civil war in the India of the 
future. No sir» it is no ardent Indian Nationalist who said that, but a 
true blue-blood Tory Imperialist-Professor Reginald Coupland. 

When we Indian patriots discuss Pakistan among ourselves, 
we usually think in terms of two alternatives: unity or partition. 
Shall it be an India with one centralised Federation-State widi 
complete autonomy to provinces or shall it be an India partitioned 
into two or more independent and sovereign states? 

Often in our vehement partisanship of our respective points 
of view, we tend to forget that there is a diird party yet in possession, 
which has its own independent plans. First we had Linlithgow 
talking of the 'Geographical unity of India.' Then came the Cripps 
Scheme promising self-determination to Muslim majority 
provinces. And now we have Coupland shaking his head wisely 
and saying — ^Partition would mean civil war. 

Our countrymen are often deceived by this sii^rficial 
indecision of our rulers, their assumed impartiality on dw ipie^Slon 
of Pakistan. Imperialist authorities are often quoted intiliediscussion 
on Pakistan, b^ for and against. 

What is utterly lost sight of is the fcKt that the ii^pa^bdists 
have their awn clear-cut antdysis and ixdufkm of dtewfudeptesffwn. 

Since the fiiilure of the Gandhi Jinoah talks, the country is 
more sharply divided into two camps than ever befbre. Unity versus 
Partition is the issue of discussion between tire two. Mutual 
ftuiltfitiding proceeds along the well known lines : 

Gamftilft stood unflinchingly ftsr unity of India. It was Jf iimali 
Skih^’s int^sftaree cm idreohite partition led to dre bceakdo^^ 

say tire Ccx^prestai^ 

Mr. Jintudi stood unflinchiiigly ft>r the jtret rhaiMBids of the 
Musihns to hmtm IM and indsiMrejlefit in Mr htwMsnds. ft 

wai ftitaS 0 nreire this tIrehM 
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I^AL ALTERNATIVES 

In this fever heat of mutual fault-finding wc tend to foiget 
one simple fact. The real alternatives before the countiy are not 
Unity of India (one state) versus Partition (or two or more states). 
These are only the two aspects of the same problem— the problem 
of achieving Hindu-Muslira unity. . 

The question is whether we find a peopled solution to ^ 
problem, which will be the basis of a Congress-Let^ Joint-frdpt 
for freedom or whether we allow an imperialist solution to he 
imposed upon us in the absence of the former. 

A people’s solution which will enable us to win the freedom 
of our country in the form of a brotherly alliance of independent 
states, or an imperialist solution which will mean the continuance 
of British imperialist monopoly over a doubly vivisected India- 
such are the real alternatives which face our countiy. 

For if we do not forge unity now to seize the initiative for 
framing our own constitution, laying down the basis for creating a 
free and democratic India, we will be asking for an imperialist 
communal award. Last time, i.e., in 1 932-34, when the Hindus and 
Muslims failed to come to an agreement, it was die imperialists 
who imposed the Communal Award upon us. Superficially it 
appeared to do justice to the Muslim demands and to die denumds 
of the minorities. 

Certianly it gave the Muslims statutory nuyority, in those 
provinces where they were ihactual majority. It gave them separate 
electorates. 


But under the same plea of protecting the nuntxrUies, the 1935 
Constitution gave a safe place to British monopoly interest both in 
the provinces and in die Centre. 


The representation given to the "European minority” was not 
calculatnl in terms of their actual numbm* but lit terms of die 
monopoly capital th^ controlled, thus really hitting against the 
ii^rests of both Hindus and Muslims. The Brididi ifittmeststogedicr 

with the Princes wera to be used at die Federal Ceittm m be 

fjH* the puipose of retaining impmtalist ino«0|)0ly. was dm 

dkape ctf the Ommunal Award of the 1935 Omstttiltton. 

award diistkiw Is goi^mbe tti« w^ 
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ii^rance, Yugoslavia, Italy and the Balkans, diey are in a position 
to do away with the vested interests and the imperialtsts, and shape 
their own future on the bed>rock of fteedom and democracy. 

A similar opportunity awaits us if we forge our unity now to 
win National Govemment and be in a strategic position to shape 
our own constitution in company with, and with die support of, the 
progressive peoples of the world. 

If, however, we Bui to do diis, imperialism will impose its 
solution upon us and this will be a constitution which will be the 
constitution of a slave and disrupted India. Cripps and Coupland 
have already cooked up a constitutional scheme which is to be 
imposed upon us and which is both a nmckeiy of Pakistan and a 
hoax on independence. 

CIUPPS’ PROPOSALS 

The Cripps declaration said to the Congress ; You want 
independence and Constituent Assembly. Here you are. After the 
war, there will be new provincial elections and die provincial 
assemblies elected will form a single electoral college and they 
will elect the constitution making body. This will be joined by the 
represmitatives of the Princes, and die Constitution which they 
frame will be the basis of a treidy between England and India. 
India will have die rij^t to be a Bee and equal member of the 
British Commonwealth or to quit it if the so wishes. 

This is the independence’ ami ’Cmisdtuent Assembly’ vidiich 
the Cripps Scheme offers. 

To the Muslim Lei^ipie, Cri|q>s said : Oh! You don’t agree 
with the idea of the Constituent Assmnbly. You fear that the 
Qon^tutmn Bamed by that Assemfa^ will mean Hindu dommfdh}ii. 
All riig^t. The provinces v^diere the Muslims are in a nuyoi% wilt 
haw the right of secession. These {xovinces cui s^mrately elect 
dmtr own cfmstkution * midciiig bodtas and haw a scqiafite treaty 
with His !Mme%’s Owcanment You can have your Dominion 
Status cr indepmuknce s^fttramly. 

To the States and Piinoes, he said : can smid your 

repfesentalfvei to the Comqihient Assemlbiy tf you th)n*t i^ree 
whh the eofisthidion Bwaied by iiwi Ik^ 
to aae ihid yuttf la* not 
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To racial and religious minorities he assured : we shall ^e 
our power to see that justice is done to you. 

Such is the constituticm of ‘free India* and sudt is the ‘Pakistan*, 
that is implicit in this declaration. That was just the reason why it 
was rejected both by the Congress and the Muslim League. i 

The plain memiing of this is: If our two great patriotic partt« 
do not unite, forge a joint front and set in motion a democratia 
upsurge to end deadlock and win freedom it is the imperialists who' 
will seize die initiative to impose upon our countiy disruptive and 
slave constitution, in it there will be a ‘Pakistan’ but not the Pakistan 
of Mr. Jinnah’s conception. 

It will not be Paki^ and Hindustan that have been bom out of 
a voluntaiy agreement between Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, friendly 
States governed by the peoples, best fiiends and nei^bours of each 
other, but it will be Pakistan and Hindustan which will have hundred 
unsolved communal prcdilems widiin their bellies and which will look 
with bitterness and suspicion at each othw. And Imperialism obviously 
means to benefit this bitterness and friction. 

And on top of all this will be the existence of the Princely 
States, kept up by the power of British Imperialism to be the 
pomanent halter round the necks of bodi Pakistan and Hindustan. 

Thus the perspective which die Cripps type of Communal 
Awaid promises us will be an ‘Independent India,’ which will be 
shaking on its legs because it will have been subjected to a 
peimanent and double vivisection and thus helplessly dependent 
on British monopoly, for all time. 

TTius the Cripps’, scheme meant then and m^ins today : 

(1) That British nKmopoly will remain; 

(2) That people’s power will be disrupted by all-round 
dtssensmns; 


be tm nK»e and our fbedom movemem wiH be c« 


ANALYl^ 

to lit hai expaiirted ^ 
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wt^ tile air of an erudhe and impartial research worker, llie plan 
and its explanation is written wi^ a special to tiie uninformed 
and often misinfcxmed public opinion in Britain. 

Let us look at his analysis. The learned Professor summates 
“both the sides” on every issue such as partition, the Princes, the 
future Centre and so on and pretends as if he is arriving at a well> 
considered scientific conclusion. It is sometimes good to look at 
the face of our national movement in this curved mirror of 
imperialist analysis a hundred-fold and they appear more crooked 
than tiiey are, while all the good points disappear. 

In Coupland's analysis the whole development of the Congress 
during the pre-war and war years is seen as nothing but the growth 
of Hindu vested interests, seeking to dominate the whole of India 
after the departure of the British. 

in the Muslim League, Coupiand sees nothing but the 
awakening and reviving pride of an old lost Muslim Empire, the 
desire among Muslim leaders to win it bade fhm Hindu dominatkm. 

Neither the broad and mighty all-India freedom movement 
behind the congress is in his picture nor does be recognise in the 
growing freedom movement led by the Muslim League, the power- 
ful national awakening of the Muslim people, yearning for 
independence in their homelands. These popular forces simply do 
not exist for this Tory representative of imperialism. 

His analysis of the Pakistan movement is summed up in tiie 
words : “ a complex of pride and fear.” Pride because it is yearning 
for the Muslim Empire and the fear is of prospective Hindu 
domination in fiee India. The Congress movement for him is a 
vicious conspiracy to oust the Brititii from India, and the League 
an equally oppositional force which will not bend to imperial 
desipis. 

PAKISTAN DISTORTED 

The w«y in which Coupiand sums up the case for Pakistan 
should be an qye-opener to all patriots. The Pakistui urge is deducted 
by hhn as a dwire for a Muslim Empire bdiind which lie reads the 
Pan-Islamic kka. 

He etiiHptsts that l^klstan may like to mtet as a “ Fifth 
siitiwiCilbtMrtotiieShatdatwMlPiw^b^^ 

Alii^hattiftiii. ^ Slttea te is 
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India that has hitherto compelled her to turn her back unit, sfaottjd 
she not seek a divorce?’'-4ie asks mischievously. Thtrt the Muslim 
people while they wish to be free and independent in their 
homelands, want to live in good nei^bourly relations of equality 
and fiatemity with Hindustan and diat the Muslim Leagum have 
often enou^ repudiated the ‘bogey of Fan-lslamism’-docs not distui^ 
this ideologue of imperialism wliose stock-in-trade is: DIVIDE AND 
RULE! \ 

He fixes the boundaries of Pakistan on his own. According to\ 
him North-West Pakistan will consist of the present {Hovinces of 
Sind, North-West Frontier, and the Punjab, minus Ambala division; 
North-East Pakistan will consist of the present provines of Assam 
and Bengal, minus the Burdwan division. 

Then he proceeds to point out how the Sikhs will be the major 
obstacle to the realisation of North-West Pakistan and that there 
will be a ‘civil war’ if they are coerced. Similarly, he points out 
how Bengali Hindus will resist the inclusionof Calcutta in North- 
East Pakistan and if it is not included then the North-East Pakistan 
would become a ‘rather dubious proposition.’ 

That the Congress and the Lef^ue could arrive at an amicable 
agreement between themselves and with the other people concerned 
on the question of boundaries is possibly beyond the ken of this 
Tory Machiavelli. 

Hiis is not all. Coupland then goes to suggest that even then 
the Pakistan so formed will not be strong enough to defend itself. 
The wise Professor ^ows it out of the figures of the present Budget! 
But what of mutual asistance fw defence? “It is inconceivable that 
die Hindus would pay Ihe Muslims to defend them,” says this 
insufferable busybody. He gloats over the proiqrect that if partition 
“proves to be unavoidable, everyone will hope, but ik» one wifi be 
certain that Hindu resentment at it will not hardmi hito active 
enmity”. Then he goes on to talk of die ‘war in a pititioned India’ 
as quoted at the beginning of the article. 

This is how Cmipiand poses the |»ioblpm. It is axkmuttic to 
him thM Hindus and Muslims will never come to a solutton of 
their problems on their own. A common Centra is no longer 
pos^. PsMsten iwved out would have pew seeds of ft 
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ftEALITY IGNORED 

Coupland’s whole case is based on wishful thinking. He is 
not the objective inquirer that he pretends to be. He was an 
imperialist emissaiy sent out by his masters to find ‘facts’ to bolster 
up the Cripps’ Scheme as ‘the postwar solution’ of the Indian 
constitutional problem. 

It does not occur to this hardened imperialist ideologue, that 
the Congress and the League both represent freedom movement of 
the Indian people who are seeking to come together for a joint 
effort for freedom and are bound to succeed in spite of one failure. 
It does not occur to him that the moral and material resources of 
our people, who have a proud 50 year-old national movement to 
their credit, are immense. When these are once released by the 
double key of patriotism and unity, they will upset all petty-fogging 
statistical calculation. 

Questions ofbotmdaries, economic self-sufficiency, strength md 
defence— will be solved m the ba§is of equality and in the spirit of 
rniOual assisumce and convadeship as between btxnhers in the common 
holy wear for free<k>m. All this is not heard of in Cotplcmdi world. 

All the same, the wily professor has succeed^ in deceiving a 
number of Nationalist opponents of Pakistan by his pose of 
‘impartial observer.’ Many of these gentlemen quote Coupland 
agiunst the Muslim League! A recent publication called Pakistan- 
the Problem of India, by Dr. Shaukatullah Ansari uses many 
citatiems from Coupland to ‘refute’ the League case. This arises 
because our National-minded exponents of Pakistan think that it is 
a demand bolstered up by the Brittsh. The sooner all patriots realise 
that Pakistan is the freedom demand of the Muslim League and is 
as mudi aoiadieinato the Imperialists as the freedom of India, the 
better it will be for unity, 

KEY P0INT-PR1NC1STAN 

This will become clear when we examine the Coupland plan 
foifoer. In Ckaipland’s scheme Ptdustan does not come about as a 
result of in agreement and Joint-ffont between tlte Congress and 
the ieagui. U eomes ibenit as an in^KXHtkm fiom above the 
Briri#. tiM Mece. tao« Coiipiand» would i«M 
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If Congress and League cannot unite togetfier on the basis 
Pakistan and mutual asistance and brotherly relations between 
Pakistan and Hindustan, and if they cannot unite to foiige a common 
democratic policy vis-a-vis feudal princedom, then the imperiaiists 
are surely going to use the Princes to continue what Gandhiji calls 
the ‘permanent vivisection of India,’ and to perpetuate their 
monopolist domination. 

This is just the key-point of Coupland’s scheme. He has 
thought it all out in a neat pattern which fits in pat with his masters’ 
dream of a renovated post-war Empire in the East. 

Princely States, he says, may form a separate, dominion having 
direct treaty relations with Britain! Then he discovers that the States 
form a continuous territory in a big patch extending Irom Kathiawar 
and Sind across Rajputana, Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. 
Coupland visualises a separate dominion based on fliese States-a 
Princistan, if we may call it so! 


His mouth waters at the proposal of a laiige tract of ccmtiguous 
territory between Sind and Orissa being more or less completely at 
the disposal of the Empire through a ‘treaty’ with dte respective 
States. Such a States-Domlnion might not only have a ‘Defence 
treaty with the British, but might also ask for British asistance in 
the development of its armament and other industries! He thinks 
such an arrangement would not seem undesirable from the British 
side fiom a purely military point of view ; 

I, - Of aerodromes occupied by British airmen tn the 

heart of India would accord with the strategic needs of the British 
Cwnmonwealth.” 


Of aerodromes which ait in 
how^Sn^Z !r of Ceittial India, This is 

indepen^t India, to safeguard British Empire’s strateffic air 
«>«« to its regdiwi Emm Empire. »«««*» «r 

MVER-BASW THEORY 


indenetident tS!****^ justify die creatimi of a n wn lbt r of 
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f^nedom to ^pe their own destinies ami flieirown National cuttures, 
in a free India — these things do not count with this apologist of 
imperialism. States are fonned to suit the political and strategic 
exij^cies of imperialist rule; but you cannot, of course, say that. 
So a pseudo-scientific scheme of river-basins has been invented to 
justify the chequered pattern of States which is to form die basis of 
the revised Cripps’Flan. Coupland tells us that this scheme come as 
a brain wave to an industrious Census Officer in 1941 ! 

According to this scheme, North-West Pakistan is supposed 
to form a regional state of the Indus river basin, Bang-i-stan, 
Composed of Bengal and Assam, is supposed to be the regional 
state of the Brahmaputra and Gangetic delta. The Hindustan State 
of U.P. and Bihar is supposed to be the regional state based on the 
Ganges River basin. Then comes the Princistan in the Rajputana 
and the other areas and finally tiie Deccan. Thiese last two do not 
fit into any river basin! 

‘AGENCY CENTRE’ 

How is this crazy pattern of States to be put togedier and or 
what purpose? It is obvious that there cannot be either a federation 
or a con^eration. The ‘independence’ of ‘Pakistan* and of the 
odter States has to be preserved. Only a weak centre is possible. So 
we have what Coupland calls the ‘Agency Centre*. This is the new 
constitutional gadget, specially invented for our benefit. 

This ‘weak’ Agency Centre will have three subjects under it: 
(i) Foreign Affairs and Defence; (ii) External Trade and Tariff 
policy; (iii) Cmrency. Is it very difficult to see what such a 
‘weak’Cenbe, controlling these key powers, tqeans for an India 
arti^cially cut up as described above? No, it is not. 

With the strmig British base in Princistan, with the people 
and couittty arbibariiy divided up, die ‘weak’ Agency Centre will 
be thing bad the shong-hoid t^Briti^ inonopoly interests ctqMd:^ 
of hoidfc^ up the peo^ess tmd devekpiumt of ths entire counuy 
in die jideiest cd'Bridsh Imperialism. “Agwity Centre” would be 
ofdy inodMnr name for the continimnce of Whiudiatl domination. 

the perspective which die Coupland-Cri|^ Scheme qicns 
mdbedbaeiis, if we do not un ite, is adisriqpted India with civil wm 
flarmgt^ betwem its vanous parts. In fiud, this is the perspective 
whldh Coufdand himself visualises as wilt be imen hYnn the 
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quotation at the head of this article. Thus the British anny an^ 
British power would be required to act through the ‘weak’ Centre 
to keep such an India together. 

It must be clearly recognised that the alternatives before India 
to^ay are not what the average Congressman supposes : “a United ■ 
India or India disrupted through Mr. Jinnah’s demand for Pakistan.” < 
The real alternatives are a united India In the form of a brotherly 
alliance of Free Pakistan and Free Hindustan achieved throu^ a 
joint-front between the Congres and the League and ensuring a 
free and happy life for our people. 

Or, a permanent and double vivisection of India in which there 
will be neither free Pakistan nor free India, but the continuation of 
slavery and disunity in the worst form under the continued spell of 
British imperialist rule. 

(Reprinted from People ’s War, Vol. III. No. 20, November 1 2, 1 944). 



I ^ I 

CONGRESS AND COMMUNISTS 

P.CJOSHl 

After Gandhiji's release when he wrote to the Viceroy 
repudiating the sabotage campaign and seeking honourable 
settlement and again when he wrote to Mr. Jinnah accepting the 
principle of self-determination and seeking Congress League 
agreement for national freedom, the common talk among patriotic 
circles was that Gandhiji was saying what the Commmists had 
been preaching in his absence. 

After the failure of the Gandhi-Jinnah meeting when 
Congressmen of some provinces passed resolutions excluding the 
Communists there was the inevitable confusion but not much 
surprise. Ever since August 9, after the arrest of the Congjess 
leaders, the Congress Socialists and their allies with spoke in the 
name of the Congress, had done so much foul {MX)pagaiula against 
the Communists that the Congress minded people are not half as 
much surprised by the recent moves to exclude communists as they 
were over Gandhiji’s lead earlier. 

It would be obvious nonsense to suggest that Gandyi had 
been bagged by the Communists or that he was too old and unwell 
to think clearly and boldly as the Congress Socialists were 
suggesting for a while in those days 

But it is obvious enough that die national mind is in a state of 
great confusion and the national movement has never passed 
dirough such a chaotic stage as after August 9. 

Gandiji is out, but other Working Committee ieadm are yet 
in; the pec^le are in great distress, but the patriots feel helpless; 
the ftrte of the world for generations to come is being decided by 
fttis war, but India's destiny is ncn in die hands of her own leaders, 
is ti^ the obvious need to hangtogether, to think our hardest 

and do ow best. 


RqMrinted hom 

die Wu”, No. 22, dated No% 26, t944. 
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I. 


BACKGROUND 


When tn such circumstances we Communists find our fellow 
Congressmen disowning us it is no light matter for these 
Congressmen nor us Communists nor for that matter for the people, 
the common parents of botii. It is a decision of vital importance not 
only for the Congress, but for our country itself. 

Any honest person who knows both the Congit;ss and the 
Communist Party will admit : 

(1) The Congress is the greatest national organisation of the 
country which has grown to its present greatness by uniting with- 
in its ranks the various patriotic elements in the country and by 
serving the people. 

(2) The Communist Party is the best organised and most 
disciplined Party in India, Outside the Congress Socialists nobody 
is more anti-Communist than Sjt. S. K, Patil, the Secretary of the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. In moving the resolution 
for our expulsion he openly said that our sense of discipline and 
selflessness was something he envied. 

(3) The cream of our youth from the patriotic intelligentsia, 
both Hindu and Muslim, is being drawn to our Party. If Sjt. S. K. 
Patil envies our organisational skill, Sjt. K. M. Munshi envies our 
brains too: 


“....The Communist Party in India is very compact, led by 
brilliant and determined experts in Communist propaganda and 

technique Its discipline is supert) ” (Sjt. K. M. Munshi in 

ne Social Welfare dated 10th November, 1944.) 

(4) It is through our Party that the best sons of the workers 
and the plants and the student youth not only learn to become 
the organisers of their Trade Unions, Kisan Sabhas and Student 
Unions respectively, but rise to positions of political le^ership as 


(5) No Pffliy In India has a larger munber of wtunen cnganisers 

of all ages from Grandmas to young girls, 

(6) All the other Left organisations tiirown up in tire thirties 

^ ^ and on its 

wn be^e the third political fisioe in tire country, after the 
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When such is the Congress and such our Party, who will gain 
if Congressmen and the Communists fall ^art — none but die 
eneihies of both. India needs us both. If we start fighting each other, 
how are we fighting for India’s freedom? The one who fires the 
first shot is guilty of shooting his own brothers in die army of Indian 
liberation and splitting the front of Indian freedom. There is nothing 
easier in a slave country than to fight each other; we have been 
doing that and that is why we remain enslaved. It is much more 
difficult to fight for freedom, build a broad-based army of freedom’s 
fighters inside an all-in front. 

It is the Congress that planted the banner of Indian freedom; 
it is from Congress leaders that we got our early lessons in patriotism 
and it is today Congressmen who want to deny us die privilege of 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with them for the cause they taught 
us to accept as our main aim in life. To us the Congress is our 
parent organisation, its leaders our political fathers, its followers 
our brothers-in-arms. 

In common tradition, age is supposed to be mellow and youth 
impatient, younger organisations sectarian and the older tolerant. 
Today, when our elders in the Congress suddenly want to dicide to 
cut us off widiout even asking us to explain ourselves, we deem it 
our privilege to beseech: 

Think again, over and over again, about what you are doing. 
Ask us anything and we will try our best to set your doubts at rest. 
If we differ, we must discuss over and over again for the simple 
reason diat we cannot afford to fall ai^. 

We have patience because we have faith not only in our own 
patriotism but also of our fellow Congressmen, because we know 
we have to fig^t only prejudice in their minds and establish the 
bond of patriotism. We are patient even thot^ we are the youngest 
party in die oountiy, because we have fought prejudice ail our young 
lives. We had to fight toe prejudices of others against Communism 
in making our Party what it is today. We know from our own 
experience that toe battle against prqjadtce and for patnotiiun can 
nevo* be lost ami also toat winning it is a hard and long task. 

^i^bat is it then that toe Congressmen bring up against us mid 
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!l. 


OUR CRITICS 

Our critics can be catalogued under two heads : 

First, there are those who take their stand on ^fundamedbii 
differences’. They seem to think that ffiere is nothing in commbn 
between Indian nationalism and Communism and that their uni^ 
is impossible; for them the veiy fact that we consider the present 
war as people’s war is conclusive enough. 

The second ht of critics are far more specific, Th^ chaige 
us of ‘stabbing the Con^ss in the back’ (S. K. Patil) by notcanying 
out the August resolution. 

Furious thinking is going on among Congress workers. After 
coming out of jail they are all trying to review die period that 
followed August 9, to be able to evaluate the role of various ^poups 
in the Congress and determine the future tasks of the Congress. In 
this sense it is a very healthy sigt, a desire to think, discuss, 
understand and act. It is in this spirit that I am also writing this 
article, with a view to explain our viewpoint, learn theirs so that 
we may all come to correct conclusions. 

Let me take up the ‘fundamental differences first’. We 
Communists are not ashamed but very proud of our Ccnmnunism 
which inspires us to fight for the greatest cause of mankind — a 
world socialist brotheihood of free and equal peoples. There is 
only thing that makes us blush, that our ancient people are slaves 
today. Tiuse is only one du^ tlud Communism teaches us, to liberate 
our country before we can establish sociaUstn. There is only <me 
task which our ftuty teaches us, to build in alliance with our own 
fellow-patric^ a United National Front ftw Indian ftxiedkms. There 
is only one claim weCcmimunists make, that our policy iapteriotic 
and we endeavour our veiy best to cany it out. There iion^ one 
request we m^ to our countrymen, judge us by wlua we $ny and 
do, and not by wlait you ‘think’ Communism IIMSHlIkS# 


HI. 


INDIAN NATIONALISM AND 

»i*2^Tl!****^^?*"*******"* %9o*iiiit0ritei IhltiQfhtg 

ine leoeRt histmy of die Itidiaii lUttloiMl ri f j W f W M wtt ||iell^ 
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Indian Communism is born out of the Indian national 
movement itself. The founders of our Party were the workers of 
the 1919-20 movement, either in the Congress or the Khiiafat or 
from earlier terrorist groups. 

The veiy first issue that our Party took up was that the aim of 
our national movement must be declared to be complete 
independence. In the twenties, the argument of the national 
leadership was that Swaraj was undefinable; the reality was a 
lurking hope that Dominion Status within the British Empire was 
more easily attainable and better. 

When we pressed that elementary demands of the workers 
and peasants must be accepted by the Congress as its own, we used 
to be told that this would weaken the Congress because the 
Capitalists and the landlords would get scared and line up behind 
the Government, which would accordinly get strengthened. We used 
to be assured that the interests of the toilers were safe in Congress 
hands and that they would get all that we asked for and more after 
Swaraj had been won. 

When we used to argue that accef^ing rt’orkcrs’ and peasants' 
demands was necessary to strengthen the Congress itself and that 
Swaraj could not be won without the active and conscious 
participation of woriters and peasants, we were asked not to be 
cheeky but to have faith in Gandhyi and not to repeat parrot like 
what we had read in foreign boc^s. 

We did our best to practise what we preached. We dug 
ourselves in the woricjn^lass and organised the mightiest strike 
stn^es that had yet been known in our country and founded the 
militaitt tnass Trade Union movement We organised study-circles 
wid made the radically inclined youth pro-Socialisi. We kilted the 
{uajudicedutt Commtuiism could notti^ root in India and silenced 
those of our eldm used to diide ws with being tall talkers. 

In the thtid^ we had the great satisfiiction of seeing the 
Congress aeotgtt step step whal we had been preaching for all 
we ware wtxSh in the 

Oii^fiMitdayofdieyear 1930* after tlwOn^ressuit^^ 
of ana year, fta Dotninion Stmus expired* the Congress made 
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After the failure of the 1930 movement, the Congress passed 
the resolution on Fundamental Rights, accepting all the basic 
demands of the toiling masses. 

After the failure of the Second Round Table Conference and 
the second Civil Disobedience movement of 1932-34, under the 
leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru^ the Congress look a patth 
and re-orientated its policy in a manner to which we Communists 
gave our whole-hearted and unqualified support. Nehru wanted all 
anti-imperialists to accept the Congress as the main national 
organisation of the country and help to build it up as the United\ 
National Front of the Indian people. We demanded that to make 
this aim real, the Congress should agree to the collective affiliation 
to itself of mass organisations like the Trade Unions and the Kisan 
Sabhas. Nehru himself agreed but the rest of the national leadership 
did not. 

However, under his inspiration the Congress and the Trade 
Union and Kisan workers began working together and Congress 
Committees began taking greater interest in the movement of the 
toilers and in supporting their daily struggles. This unity 
strengthened both; there was an unprecedented growth of Trade 
Unions and Kisan Sabhas and Congress membership reached 
records which made earlier figures look really small. The national 
movement as a whole became stronger. Our Party did all that it 
was capable of to build up the Congress oi^nisation and strengthen 
its alliance with other mass organisations. 

Because we discharged our patriotic duty towards the 
Congress and our people, our Party which used to be considered a 
working class sect began to develop more and more as a really 
vital and fast rising political force. Before the war began, we had 
already become die leading Party of the Left; when Bose tried to 
disrupt die Congress, we fought him out even within Bengal itself; 
when Jai Prakash Narain tried to fight us, he lost his entire party to 
us. 

After the war twoke out, the problem of the safety and 
liberation of our Motherland became an urgent issue. Power was 
in the hands of the bureaucrats and the dire need of the hour was 
that the patrfotic leaders of our pet^le should be the goventment 
of the Itmd. But the unfortunate situation was diet the two main 
political oiganisationsiaood divided. In recent years, the Congress 
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had grown phenomenally,' but so hadTtte League. The mass of 
Congressmen were yet hugging on to the old picture of the League 
when only sections of the Muslim upper classes were in it. 

We were the first to see and admit a change in its character 
when the League accepted complete independence as its aim and 
began to rally the Muslim masses behind its banner. We held a 
series of discussions within our Party and came to the conclusion 
in 1941-42 that it had become an anti-imperialist organisation 
expressing the freedom urge of the Muslim people, that its demand 
for Pakistan was a demand of self-determination and that for the 
freedom of India an immediate joint front between the Congress 
and the League must be forged as the first step to break imperialist 
deadlock. 

When we first began to agitate for Congress-League unity, 
the cheap gibe hurled at us was that we were advancing an 
impossible slogan only to escape joining the coming ‘national 
struggle’ ourselves. Two years later, after the failure of struggle, 
serious patriots bagan seeing that Congress-League unity was the 
only practical way out. When Gandhiji and Jinnah Saheb did meet 
in September ’44 to come to an agreement, there was as much 
popular interest in and enthusiasm for it as there was for starting 
the ‘struggle’ two years earlier, in the August 1942 meeting of the 
A.l.C.C. 

I am not citing the above facts to suggest that the Communists 
gave the lead and the Congress followed it. I know that 
Congressmen changed through their own experience, acquired 
during the various nation-wide mass movements. Ail that I suggest 
is that our acceptance of Marxism gave us Communists the 
understanding to see earlier what Congressmen themselves saw 
later on. In fact, we very often discuss among ourselves and inside 
our Party that if our Marxism knowledge was better and if our 
Party was stronger, i.e., if we were better Communists than we are, 
how many trials and tribulations we could not have saved our nation 
and how much faster could we not have made our national 
movemoit grow. 

1 am referring to ttte above fects only to answer our critics 
who are shouting, diat we Communists are an alien force inside 
the Imlian national movemeitt. Whitt does the course of oitt national 
mcw^nertt, which I have brkHy sdcetched out above, show? Ihat 
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far from being aliens inside it, we are an integral part of it; that far 
from pulling it back, we have been trying to push it forward; that 
rather than divide it. we have been trying our hardest to unite it 
more and more. 

Today the main items of the platform of the natiorml 
movement — independence, democracy and self-determination-^ 
have become household words. Twenty years of programmatte 
controversies lie behind and all who care for truth will admit th^ 
the Communists have always been among the first to preach wha^ 
the whole Congress subsequently accepted as best for the countiy. 

Does it all prove that we are aliens inside the Congress as our 
critics suggest or that we are bold and virile children of the Congress 
as we claim to be? 

IV. 

WE CANNOT VERSUS WE CAN 

Most Congressmen concede the above after they have given 
some thought to recent history, but then they come up with the 
question; the real trouble began when you started calling the war 
people’s war. They are right. The only problem is how to discuss 
the issue so as to lead to mutual understanding. 

I have not the place in this article for a fundamental treatment 
of the issue. When we say it is people's war, we are characterising 
a world historic event and if I briefly begin explaining how the 
entire course of the Indian national movement must be changed 
with the change in the world situation, the Congressmen will tell 
me that I seem to care more for the world and less for my own 
countiy. When he says that it cannot be the pet^le’s war as long as 
India remains slave and 1 go to Ae root of his nineteenth ceiiQiiy 
world: Britain’s difficulty is India’s opportunity, and call him a 
narrow-minded nationalist with an outmoded outlook, be flunks I 
am being idnisive. 

When fellow fruiters for freedom difl^idx}at a world-shidung 
event, the best way out is to put flieirmutuil understanding to flie 
simple test of practice and see how we bofli lave been defining our 
duty to our country from our understanding of the world. 

When Hitler ai^ked flie U.S.S.R, the Omgpimm said we 

ffiUHiot help the Soviet, we can only tnmat ttymfaflty. Mw 
flilh flfree years are gone by and is it not aiqairmfl now flat It was 
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not a question of helping the Soviet, that the Soviet was able to 
help itself and much more ? How much of what Ccmgi«ssmen 
thought about the U.S.S.R. is gone with the wind? 

When the Japanese stood at our doors, the Congressmen said 
we cannot defend our country if there is no National Government 
Even Nehru’s anti-Jap utterances during 1942 ceased being popular. 
The leadership of the Congress ultimately did evolve a lead to 
liberate the country? Where does our country stand today? 

When the food crists began, most of tbe Congressmen said 
we cannot co-operate with the Government Is it not clear as dayli^t 
that it has menat in practice leaving the people to their fate, at the 
mercy of the bureaucrats and the profiteers? 

When Hitler attacked the U.S.S.R., we saw die issue as World 
Fascism versus World Freedom, we said it was not a question of 
our helping the U.S.S.R., but of getting the help of the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world for our own freedom. Our voice was 
too weak to persuade our fellow-patriots to wage the battle of Indian 
freedom within the framework of the rising world front against 
Fascism and for freedom. We live to see our own freedom 
movement going to pieces while in every other country of the world 
it is going forward by leiqps and bounds. 

When the Jq} armies stood at our door, we said that the great 
menace to our country was also the great opportunity befOTe our 
patriotic parties to forget the differences of the past and unite for a 
National Government of National defence. However, the sense of 
danger did not make the leadership of our miyor patriotic parties 
adytmee towards each other, but lode towards ^ British rulers for 
unilateral settlement. The imperialist rulers naturally cancelled the 
claims of one wife fee claims of fee other. 

When the economic crisis led to high prices, starvation and 
epidemics, we said it was time to sink political differences and 
unite for fee single purpose of serving the peq>le. We argued that 
if our patriotic parties roused public consci«ice against fee hoardm 
and profiteers, they would stop fee rot in our own social life, which 
was at the mercy of a small section of Indian traders and 
indusfrialtsts wtto were literally minting millions out of fee miseiy 
of dm entire Infetan peop^. 

We also «gued feid Starvafron tmd suffering is nd inevitable 
if-rnff patriots rfeise dm peoj^e fbr ae1f4ieilpu We showed by bur 
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own example that where the patriots can mobilise the people the 
local bureaucrats can be made to listen. 


The war is the all-embracing issue. Whether we like it or not, 
eveiybody’s fate is being decided throu^ it and ail diat is happening 
is because of it 


We think that because the Congress leadership took up a 
negative attitude towards tlie war, so they were inevitably drivm 
towards a negative political policy as well; good words but no 
action, and giving a “We cannot” to eveiy issue that mattered: We 
cannot join die battle for world freedom until we are declared to be ■ 
free; We cannot defend our countiy unti 1 the British quit; we cannot 
stop our own countrymen from boarding and profiteering unless 
we become the Government. In short, expect others to create 
conditions for us— -Just what never happens in real life and just 
how history is not made. 

We think our understanding of the war was correct and 
therefore, we could suggest a positive policy for our own country. 
Our faith in our policy has grown because we find the rest of our 
fellow patriots themselves groping their way towards it. 

India had to pass through two years of hell and Gandhij I and 
Jinnah Saheb had separately to suffer the insolent sermons of 
Linlithgow and Waved before they thought of meeting each other. 
They did not succeed, but who does not want them to meet again 
to succeed the second time. Thirty-five lakhs had to die in Bengal 
before the patriotic leaders of Bengal agreed to work togetlier for 
relief through the Bengal Medical Relief Co-ordination Committe 
undw Dr B. C. Roy, and before Sjt. Kiron Shankar Roy circularised 
to all me distoict Congressmen to join the Govemment-^XMisored 
Food Committees. 


By adopting a negative attitude towaids the war the other 
Congr^smen came to ‘We cannot’. By adopting a positive attitude 

to be rude 
® ^ which 

fftotiide IS more m kee{»ng with the Cqi^im tndhim itself? 

**** ^ we learnt to love 

we fmd the cUeriy IckJot of «te CoogMB amoiim that 
»i«l lw»w tw efS« i, to aw h«a), 
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government, since we say support the war, we seem to have gone 
over to it, we have to tell them that politics is not as simple as the 
school-master’s logic. 

Let them stop using phrases like the people’s war, which they 
do not understand, let them point out a single thing we want the 
people to do which is against the people, let them point out a single 
thing we want the national movement to do which is unpatriotic by 
the standards of people’s welfare and political morality that the 
Congress itself has set up and we will answer them to their 
satisfaction. 

Communism is a world-historic outlook; we accept is because 
we think that such an outlook helps us to understand the course of 
events in our own country better. People’s war is our way of 
understanding the significance of the present world war. We do 
not expect non-Communists to agree with us in our charecterisation 
of the war. We know that the British enslavement of our country 
clouds the issue. 

Let any patriot judge us on the basis of the national policy we 
advocate and above all, on the basis of the practical woiii we do 
among the people. He may differ from us, but he will not call us 
unpatriotic and will marvel at how we can continue serving the 
people despite all the difficulties of the situation. 

A very familiar charge against us is that we opposed the 8th 
August Resolution. We wholeheartedly agreed with the main part 
of the resolution; its flaming anti-Fascism, its declaration of 
sympathy with the cause of the United Nations, the unqualified 
pledge to organise both armed and non-violent resistance to the 
Jap ai^ssors mid the demand for National Government 

Veiy few active Congressmen excqpt those that came to the 
A.I.C.C. Session know of the actual amendments we moved, 
because immediately afterwards they were airrested. We are printing 
them at die end of this article with relevant passages from the 
Official reacdutioft to help Congressmen make up their minds. 

Tlte firs# aBwhdment is about the ctm^itotion of a fiee India. 
Maulatia Aaad called Sajjad Zaheer, one of die Communist A.I.C.C. 
members, and assured him that Gandhijt wanted to see Jhinah Sahdi 
immedili^iiir A.i.C.C, meeting and we should not bind 

Gandhi)i*s tumds by our amendments. We tocdc die stand that good 
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wishes could not get national unity. Self-detennination was either 
a just and democratic demand or it was not, and if it was, as we 
thought it to be, then there was no question of bargaining with Mr. 
Jinnah. Gandhiji should go to him with the offer of self- 
determination, including the right of secession, and then alon« 
would there be good chances of Congress-Lei^ue agreement. 

We pressed our amendement with the same faith with which^ 
we used to our amendment about the workingctass and peasant \ 
demands, for we knew the cause of the oppressed is just and the ' 
Congress that stands for justice to our country could not indefinitely 
go on denying justice to the Muslims. 

Our amendment was defeated, but we explained our point of 
view with the conviction that the more persistent we were in 
explaining the Muslim demand to our fellow Congressmen, the 
sooner would Congressmen accept it. 

Gandhiji could not meet Jinnah Saheb then. Linlithgow did 
not let him, but when he did go to meet him after his release, he 
went after accepting the principle of self-determination to serve as 
the basis of discussion as we had wanted him to do two years earlier. 

Let Congressmen carefully read our amendment and see that 
it contained nothing more than what Gandhiji himself conceded to 
Jinnah Saheb during the negotiations, except that we gave a 
scientific definition of nationality as the unit that could claim and 
exercise the right of self-determination. 

Our second amendment was about the operative clause; we 
wanted the ‘threat of struggle’ to be given up and replaced by a 
decision to forge Congress-League joint front to rouse our 400 
millions together. 

We are reprinting the clause of the original resolution and 
also our amendment (See page 12.) 

A fellbw Congressman may differ from us, we know it was 
not popular then, but neither Pandit Jawaharlal, who moved the 
official resolution nor Sarda^i who seconded, nor any other AXC.C. 
Memb^, the Conpess Socialists included, called it snttHiational 
or against the spirit or tradition of the Ck}ngtess^ 

Gandhiji spoke before the conclusion of the Session and 
cot^limented the Communist A.I.C.C. Mmnbers on tile ootnage 
of theh* convictions. 
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Gandhiji himself never got die chance to impiement the 
resolution, but when he did get die chance to lead the nation i^in, 
after his release, he did two years lata* what we w«ited die Cmigress 
to work for in August 1942, to achieve Congress*League United 
Front. Does this show that we are anti-Congress, iw that we are 
really good sons of the Congress who can think fwthe country as 
a whole, keep our heads cool even when passions are running high, 
face unpopularity by relying on the patriotism diat bums inside the 
Congress and the people? 

Let us recall where the operative clause led the country. It is 
no use saying now that the Government launched a sudden 
offensive; it is not a test of political leadership, but real naivete to 
have expected anything else. It is no use saying now that die 
Congress Socialists and others went beyond Congress principles; 
what they were likely to do was common knowledge and should 
have been foreseen. The popular phrase then was ‘short and swift 
struggle,’ and the reality turned out to be a ^im and demoralising 
tragedy. Only we. Communist Congressmen, forewarned i^inst 
the consequences. 

Should we expect from our fellow Congressmen recognition 
of our political foresight or damnation for non-p«ticipalion in a 
‘struggle’ which every Congress leader worth the name, from 
Gandhiji dbwnwards, declares was not the Congress struggle? 

V. 


AFTER NINTH AUGUST 

Most congressmen become familiar with what happened afW 
their arrest when they get released, but diey only hear ]»ejudiced 
reports idxHit wlud we said and did in dieir absence, for their boiefit, 
1 am rq»rinttng extracts from Gandhiji’s letters, Maulana Azad’s 
published letter to the Viceroy and my own statements, writings 
and ftom die editorials of die PeojE7/e^ IKw, die olficaloigan ©four 
Party, tm di^ most vital political issues such as respcmsibility for 
die crisis diaract^ of ttve ‘struggle’, deadlodc and the way out 
{See 

Afiw dM arrest of the national leaders, there was no official 
lead ftom the Confess; we, with the wst of Coi^r^nten, had to 
do the ditnldi]^ and acting on our own. When we wrc^ what we 
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are quoting now, neither we nor the country knew, what Gandhiji 
was writing to the Viceroy, nor Maulana Azad on behalf of the 
Working committee. Any dispassionate person reading the extracts 
together today will see a clear family resemblance; not only the 
arguments used, the sentiments expressed, but very often the words, 
used are the same. This was so because we are good sons of th« 
Congress and our Party has taught us to be able to do our poHtica^ 
thinking on our own. ^ 

We fixed the responsibility on the Government for provocation \ 
that set the country aflame through the arrests of the leaders. 

We did our very best to prevent the campaign of violence and 
sabotage from spreading and rescued as many youngmen as we 
could from the clutches of its organisers. 

We unmasked those who were misusing the Congress name 
and seeking popular support by calling it Congress struggle, it was 
the toughest job we had to tackle before Gandhiji’s letters to 
Linlithgow became common knowledge. 

We struggled to see that partiotic anti-British feeling did not 
become defeatist pro-Jap feeling after the struggle failed. 

We fought the Government slanders against the Congress of 
being pro-Jap by popularising its anti-Fascist declarations as widely 
as we could. 

We answered back the Government charge that sabotage was 
Congress-organised. 

The British ofPical propaganda outside India was so strong 
and the confusion among freedom-loving peoples so ^at, that 
after 9th August India was left with very few friends. Through our 
brother Communist parties the world over, we sent meassages and 
news to clear the name of the Congress and popularise die national 
demand. India’s cause was widely popularised throu^ the Press 
and platform of every communist Party and dte demand for a 
National Government supported as one that was in the interests of 
aft fteedoni-loving nations. In fact, ifanybody abroad campaigned 
among their own people for full support to India’s demand, it was 
tlwi Communist Parties of those countries. 

MP a ceaseless i^ptation fta- the release 
of the Congress leaders and for a National Government 

Among the Leaguers we popularised the sk^an, no Pakistan 
possible except throu^ agreement with the congress, and among 
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congressmen, no National Government without Congtess-League 
unity on the basis of self-determination and thus made them face 
up to each other’s demands. This is how we tried to make them 
both think in terms of national unity. 

We have a right to ask released Congressmen : What would 
you have done if you were out? And we expect the answer : Just 
what you did ! 

Our conscience is so clear because we have done our patrit^ic 
duty aright. Just because it is so that the Congress Socialists who 
up to the publication of Gandhiji's letters used the Congress name 
and authority against our policy and activity miserably failed. We 
not only stood our ground, but grew in influence and strength. 

We have explained our policy about the 8th Augu^ Resolution 
and its sequel. We expect every congressmen to concede that on 
every single issue of importance ours has been a patriotic stand 
whether he himself agrees with it or not. 

Now let us have a look at the policy of the Congress Socialists 
and their allies who have done their utmost to slander us among 
fellow Congressmen and who as every one Imows have taken the 
lead in seeing that tlie Communists are excluded from the Congress. 

VI. 

LEADERS OF THE ANTI-COMMUNIST CRUSADE 

We have an immense mass of their illegal pamphlets, hfflidbtlls 
and odier literature, but I will quote only a few of the priae gems of 
their foremost leaders. 

“It would be mean and cowardly to attempt to ^wthat the 
national struggle that started on 9th August 1942 had not the 
authority of the Congress.” This is not from Tottenhmn’s pamphlet 
but Jai Prakash Narain in his Second Letter to All Fighters jhr 
Freedtm. as late as October 1943. This is six months alter the 
publication of the Gandhi-Linlithgow correspondence, in vi^ich 
Gandhlji put die responsibility for what happened on Government 
n^iression and repudiated Congress connection with the qampaigh 
of ^botage and violence. 

Thb Ninth August edited by Achyut Patwardhan imd Ram 
Manohar Lohia and called by them the ‘fortnightly otgstr # the 
Ifidwi Nidional Congress’ wrote on ianuaiy 26* I944 j “For our 
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primary self-interest as well as for Swaraj our padi leads to a 
relentless war against Britain’s war efforts.” This paper glorified 
every act of sabotage and violence within the country and of Bose’s 
Army across the border. 

The Congress in its 8th August Resolution stood for the 
victory of the United Nations against the Axis and wanted National 
Government for India so that India might play her rightful role in 
fighting for a free world. Jal Prakash Narain on Ihe other hand put 
his faith on Russia yielding to Hitler, China collapsing before Tojo 
and Bose coming to India. Listen to his own woids : 

“I believe and I do not mind saying so publicly that unless 
there is a shift in the international situation — a Russo-German Pact, 
a Sino-Japanese Peace, a major reverse of British arms, war on 
Indian soil — ^we cannot do anything big.” 

Also : 

"No outside help "by itself" can free us. We must be ready in 
the event of an Axis-Allied clash in India to seize power ourselves. 
Only if we are ready to make this attempt can outside help, such as 
Subhas Is National Army, be of value to us and Tojo be prevented 
from annexing India. " 

The simple line was : Let us keep the sabotage compaign 
going and get ready to make revolution the moment Bose gives the 
orders, his Army will finish the job. Bose’s master, Tojo, was neatly 
kept out of the picture. 

Congressmen knew Bose as an unprincipled opportunist who 
bad to be thrown out of the Congress, lai Prakash prepares the 
ground to welcome him back by dressing him up as a patriot with 
diese words : 


‘‘It is ea^ to denounce Subhas as aQuisling..... ButNarionidist 
India knows him as fervent patriot and as one who has always been 
in the fore*front bf his country’s fight for freedom. It is 
incoficeivabte '^at he should ever be ready to sell his coufitiy.*’ 
Let us now see adutt Pandit Jawidualal Nehru has to say on 


'We ptwted compcmy with Bose numy years ago, m haee 
export md today we me very apmt. B h! not good 
ine 0 t he way he ha$ chosen is uttetfy yvewg, 

a ^ which J not mdy.omt accept bid mttst oppose ifU takes 
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shape. Because any force that mayconte from outside, really comes 
as a dummy force under Japanese control. 

"Fighting will be done by the armed forces. We will have to 
take up guerilla -watfare. " (April 12, 1942.) 

Let us also take up Gandhiji’s views on the same subject: 

“1 have never attached the slightest importance or weight to 
the friendly professions of the Axis Powers. If they come to India, 
they will come not as deliverers but as sharers in the spoil. There 
can, therefore, be no question of my approval of Subhas Babu’s 
policy.” (June 21, 1942.) 

After Gandhiji’s letters to Linlithgow were published our 
agitation for the release of the leaders and for ending the deadlock 
found ready response among the Congress-minded public. Here is 
Jai Prakash’s answer, which says that the best place for die Congress 
leaders was inside jail and that deadlock was the best guarantee of 
future freedom : 

“As soon as Mahatma Gandhi, President Azad, Pandit Nehru 
and others are out of prison the world would forg^ India. The 
pressure that deadlock exercises over those who ^de the destinies 
of the world would go peacefully to sleep — rightly thinking that 
the Indian question was settled for the time being and would not 
become pressing again till the mad Gandhi took it into his head to 
march his flock once more to prison. Pandit Ndtru released from 
jail might make statements which American correqpondeitts mi^ 
lap up with avidity, but there would be no strong^ behind th(»e 
statements, despite the beauty and grace of dieir expression. N^dmi 
imprisoned is a greater problem for the Roosevelts and C^ttrcbills 
dian Nehru proliferating nobly-worded statements and caaiing his 

spell over the envoys of great nations The dcmdkx^ is ^ 

giuuantee of our success in future.” (Jai PrakAsh in his 
Letter to all Fighters for Freedom, OcX, 

Congressmen who were out of jail know that whtm^fdod- 
crisb first began Ac Congress Socialists warned 
of dieir“fi»edom-revolution” plan. When Bengal fruniiieci^tb^ 
. at first made fun of Ae idea of organising a relief canqia^. 

^ When Gandhiji came out Aey called his Geider. intN'^ABW 
surrender A Imperialism but lacked the guts to s^ soopei^. Thi^ 
1^ h to their student boys to see if Aeir slogan could be populariaed 
among AeyouA. 
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When Gandhiji went to meet Mr. Jinnah they were the most 
annoyed and took the defeatist and disruptive line that the meeting 
would never succeed and Mr. Jinnah would be exposed. 

When Congressmen began being released they contacted as 
many as they could, from the highest to the lowest, and poured 
slanders into their ears; the Communists were paid by the 
Government, they opposed and sabotaged the national struggle, 
they exploited the absence of the Congress to become strong 
themselves, they must be thrown out of the Congress, etc. etc. 

It only takes a little time for Congressmen to see that the 
stories about Government subsidy and acting as [i^iice agents are 
just lies and to brush them aside with the easy argument that all 
this is part of the mud-slinging between two Left groups. But quite 
a lai^e number of Congressmen are taken in by their political 
arguments about the failure of struggle and of plans for the future. 
It is Just because Congressmen are in a thinking stage, reviewing 
the past and making plans for the future that we ask them to consider 
the matter from ail angles. 

Let them read the e.xtracts from the writings of Jai Prakash 
etc. together with what Gandhiji and Maulana Azad have said and 
let them say if there is anything in common between Congress 
policy and the Congress Socialists. 


Let them read what they wrote side by side with what we 
wrote on responsibility for the national crisis, on ending the 
deadlock and in fact on all the major issues that cropped up after 
9th August and let them decide who expounded the Congress policy 
more correctly, who defended the Congress honour better, who 
acted the good Congressmen and who die bad. 

Let them remember that the Congress Socialists have 
deliberately chaiged us with die foulest crimes a patriot can be 
guilty of without having cared to prove it. The Congress Socialists 
knew tii^ were lying when they lied. 

They otgmiised the sabotage campaign, we opposed it 

the name ofthe Congress, we used only the name 

of ew Party. 


They ivant the Congress leaders to 
for dieir release. 


remain in jail, we agitate 


Th^ Want deadlock to continue, we want it ended. 

They oppose National Government as surrender to 
Impenalism, we campaign for it 
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They oppose Congress-League Unity, we woric for it. 

They call our policy pro-British, in order to cover up their 
policy which has been pro-Jap. 

We have no doubt that the more CongrcMWien think the more 
readily they will agree with us, and the more they work among the 
people the sooner they will see our worth and also theire. 

In the meanwhile let them remember that the persons who 
are the loudest in demanding the exclusion of the Communists are 
the same persons who misused the name of the Confess, who 
cannot stand on their own before tlte people and who slander fellow 
Congressmen. This coincidence is not accidental. 

VII. 

CONGRESS TODAY WITHOUT A POLICY 

It was first an enigma to us how released Congressmen could 
be so blind to the good work we did in their absence and which 
according to us has been in the best anti-Fascist and patriotic 
traditions of the Congress, and therefore why they should be so 
manifestly unjust to us as to want us to quit the Coni^^s. 

Deeper thought has led us to the conclusion that the demand 
for our exclusion is only one of the symptoms of the deep crisis 
that has overtaken our national movement. Congressmen openly 
admit that they feel frustrated and cannot see their way. What tiiey 
do not see is that the whole national movement is in a blind alley 
and the Congress is without a real policy except the traditional one 
which no more fits with the new international and national situation 
and therefore leads nowhere. 

The official Congress policy for the present phase of the 
national movement is contained in the 8th August resolution. It 
contained a l»tsic contradiction between its (glared aim mid the 
course of action suggested. 

The aim was an effective defence of India and its freedom, 
viz., “Froe India will become an ally of the United Natiems shming 
with them the trials and tribulations of the jmnt enterprise of die 
stni^ie for fieedom.” 

The course of action suggested was “a mass struggle oh rton- 
vbtoht lines on the widest possible scale,” 

When India herself was in peril and the United Na^s were 
^g8||hd In a life and death struggle, a mass struggle wif^in India 
wmld not but become a mass campaign of econcanic apd political 
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sabotage, going both against the defence of India and the war-efforts 
of the United Nations. That this was so ]»t}ved in reality. Gandhiji, 
not explicitly but implicitly, sees this contradiction when he comes 
to the conclusion now that there can be no mass Civil Disobedience 
during war-time. i 

It was because of this contradiction that the British Imperialist! 
could hide dieir own unwillingness to part with power and to slanden 
die Congress as being pro-Jap and insincere. 

It was because of ^is contradicition tiiat a handful of Congress 
Socialists could run away with the Congress machinery after the 
arrest of the Congress leaders and could successfully palm off their 
sabotage-campaign as the national struggle sanctioned and 
authorised by the Bombay A.I.C.C. 

This contradiction has cost the country dear, as the events of 
the last two years bear out. We have not so far discussed this aspect 
of the problem. When our fellow Congressmen were in jail and 
Government repression was rampant, to do so would have been to 
play Into the Government’s hands. We rigidly observe the good 
Congress tradition not to discuss our internal differences unless 
there is a pressing practical need to do it and never at a time when 


they are likely to strengthen the hands of the foreign Government. 
It was enough for us these two years to protest against Government 
repression and demand Congressmen’s release, rouse the people 
against deadlock and popularise Congress-League unity, ourselves 
go into die people and serve them through food and relief woilc. 
Whw Congressmen are being released, it is inevitable that tbi^ 

should r^iew the past two year period and discuss the poik^ diat the 
Congr^ diould attopt to ttid the deadlodc and serve die people. These 
discussions are followir^ die beatei track arid riotfaing that enriies ^innds 
tothei^s ofthe situadon, nothing dat will make the Congtess play 
a decisive rote in ending deadlock is coming out of these discussiOits. 
pe neatest wedcn^ts is that die WoricmgCcmunittee whkdi ted the 
CoMtess for ^ yeaia te yet behind dto bais. Gandh^i atetto has to 
mini dto very difficttft tote of dto endm natioiial leaderd^i^ dial is to 

say, without the aid of his old and trusted coltet^ies. 

^^Si^s^en left without a teatjhn^ip are thinldng hard, but 
along lines. A fair suntmary of the dotnhtam trwid 

would he the following: 


are whmlng the w*r at^ thNUofore they 
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Jinnah is an impossible communalist, he won’t come round: 
he hopes to get a hi^er price fiom the British. 

Communists did not join die 9th AuguiA sdtiggle and thus 
betrayed the Congress. 

Food work and epidemic relief will lessen the internal pressure 
on the government and any way the bureaucrats won’t let us do 
anything. 

When they discuss among themselves as to what should be 
done, they come to the conclusion that nothing is possible during 
war-time, except that the Congress should be reorganised. It is here 
that the Congress Socialists butt in and demand that the Communists 
should be excluded. 

Let us see the implications of such a line of thou^t. 

A theory is made that settlement between Britain and India is 
not possible because the British imperialist rulers do not want it 
But since when have the British imperialist rulers become the 
makers of history for the Indian patriots? Could there be a worse 
demonstration of the slave mind? In die year 1 944 evoi an cxdinarily 
educated person has begun to see the very cl<»e interdependence 
between countries. If there is no settlement with India, the British 
people will have to bear a greater burden of die war-effort and for 
a longer period. The war a^inst Japan will be a longer war. If 
diere is no settlement widi India, the British people will have to go 
back to mass unemployment and the dole in the post-war period; a 
prosperous post-war Britain can be built up only in alliance widi a 
dee India with its expanding market and growing needs of machine 
tools for Hs industrialisation. 

If we cannot win a National Government in war time, our 
merchants and Industrialists will become a gang of soulless 
profiteers and radceteers, our peasants in deficit areas will g^toddly 
ruined, our youth will l^w onl^ fhisdaticm, our entire race will 
become mtfoebled through epidemics. If our padiotic leadmhip 
cannot get dm dcodny of India in its own hands we are doomed m 
a period bf political disruption, economic ruination, moral 
degeneiadbii. 

If what is isi die ay ing interests of die Brittdi and the Indian 
peop^i cmuiot be won, what is our political leadership dn? They 
Oumc^ aty it amhot be done, dietr job is to ditnk out how n> do it 

A beiiefcontmuesto be held dial dm Lmill^eis a conmiun^ 
otgsnisatioii and that Mr. Jtimidi is proaiiti^. But what is die 
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reality? Mr. Jinnah is to the freedom-loving League masses what 
Gandhiji is to the Congress masses. They revere their Qaid-e-Azam 
as much as Congressmen do the Mahatnta. They regard the League 
as their patriotic organisation as we regard the Congress. This is so 
because Mr. Jinnah has done to the League M^iat Gandhiji did tor 
the Congress in 1 9 1 9-20 — ^made it a mass organisation. . 

This is so because just as in one simple slogan, “Swaraj, ’’t 
Gandhiji gave expression to our freedom urge, so Mr. Jinnah 
dirough the slogan of Pakistan has given expression to the fieedom- 
urge of the Muslims, for absolute independence in their own 
homelands. 


We do not expect a Congressman to readily admit all this, but 
we do expect him not to deny the patriotism of other but try to 
understand how it expresses itself for them; we do not expect a 
Congressman to claim the monopoly of patriotism for himself. If 
the Congressmen go narrow and sectarian, who will act the generous 
unifier of all patriotic elements in our unfortunate country? If 
Congressmen abuse the League or refuse to understand its 
phenomenal growth and just demands they are denying their ovm 
resironsibility as members of the foremost national organisation. 
Claiming patriotism for oneself and denying it in others is the 
simplest thing to do. But has not the Congress tradition been its 
opposite? 

A theory is advanced that food or relief work is either not 
possible or not desirable or both. It is not possible because the 
bureaucr^ won’t let us do it. It is desirable because it involves 
co-(^)eration with the Government and will strengthen it 

Now let us look at experience, past and present It is mie the 
bureaucrats do not look with favour on any Cmgress activity, but 
have the iHireaucrats ever been able to constructive work 
^^8^, except when it has been directly a part of the Civil 
Di8^i^ceprograinrne?Today, wherever Conunimistsejos^ 
are doing food and relief work and win the gratitude of the 

Wherevw we are strong and die local laireaiicnd good and honest, 
we m abte to get ^n govenuneiit co-operation; where we are 

^ and the local bureaucrat unhelpful we do what little we can 
<m our own. 


tiiii II y**^*^**^? sitting in their rooms do charge us with 


aavidMMai. 
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When our Congress elders say that as long as the bumucrats 
exist, food and relief wori( can not be done, all we can say is that 
they are endowing the bureaucracy with an omnipotence which it 
does not possess; our eiders just do not see what diey can do and 
what no one can do and what no one can prevent them from doing. 

When our Congress eldos say that food and relief woric will 
strengthen the bureaucracy, all we can ask is how service of the 
people can strengthen the bureaucracy, and again, has it not been 
the Ck>ngrBss tradition that service of the people matures the patriotic 
worker and strengthens the nation? 

Statements to the effect that the British won’t listen, that 
Jinnah is impossible and nothing can be done till the war is over, 
only express an outlook of negation and utter defeatism. They do 
not embody a political policy, they just express lack of any policy. 

Such sentiments are very common among those Congressmen 
who think that the “national struggle” foiled because it was not 
organised. From ‘‘nothing can be done now” they came to the 
conclusion “organise for the future post-war struggle.” Politically 
it means a policy of sitting ti^t and practically it becomes tiie 
slogan : “Organise." Now obviously there is no oiganisatitmal work 
possible without a sound and practical politick policy. But if the 
political outlook itself is negative, foe organisational plan too must 
turn out as a plan for disruption. 

I will t^e the worst case of these “Organtse-wallas”, viz., 
Sjt. S. K. Patil, who has printed an amazing document, A Note On 
the Organisational Reconstruction and Ftaure ProgranwK Of the 
Conffess. 

“In my view foe Congress must develop closest contacts with 
all important elements of society, whetiier organised cn* not” 

He mentions them as workers, peasants, students, shop- 
assistants and ofoers and he wants Congressmen to organise fo«n 
“on foe foree bask principles of one Unhed Congress, one Leader 
Mid one Programme.” Besides S^. S. K. Patil, ofoer people, whom 
all decent men lomhe« have mouthed this slogan. If Sjt Patil foioks 
fom otganisatioiiid tmaliforianism is going to succeed inside foe 
grerfoest democifok organisation of our people-^e Congitts»~-> 
he is sadly mistaken. 

His bask politieal understanding is ersprassed in his own 
words: 
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“We believe that the nation is behind the Ccwigressmdw hiMy vfr 
does not specifically belong to any odier party cm * groi^ belongs tothe 
Indian National Congress. This is a dangcattus way of loc^ii^atttfiings 
and surely it does not make for eflici«nt working of our inat i tu tio n . 
This attitude of self-complacency is increasingly c<»Toding our 
in$tituti(Mi from widiin, Avhi te other parties and groups are getting moiv 
powerful at our expense. We must be mcne positive in our relatkms to 
society. The comet \vcy according to me, cf measuring mtr strength 
is to regard that whatsoever is not with vs is against us. (ttedks oun.) 
That way, there is no chance of being deceived.” 


This is self-righteousness and sectarianism running riot. 
From the above, it should be no wonder that Sjt. S. K. Patil, 
who calls himself a Gandhiji has become the greatest friend of the' 


Congress-Socialists, and he calls his alliance with the Ctmgress 
Socialists the achievement of Congress unity and wants the 
Communists not only to be thrown out of the Congress Init no 
Congressman to associate with us at all. What he has been saying 
in informal Conferences and talks with Congress workers, bluntly 
put is as follows : 


The last struggle failed in Bombay because Ae Communists 
dominated the working class and Aerefore Ae workers did not 
strike. But Ae Cennmunist influence cannot be easily destroyed, 
becajKe Ae Communists are remarkably disciplined and hard- 
working. ^ngress workers must become like them, go into labour 
Md organise it so that it does not betray the national stntggle next 
time. The Congress will produce Ae cash and give 

j Socialists have agreed to produce Ae workers 

and Sjt. S. K. Patil has aigeed to produce Ae rest. 

JJ»«w>«MbeitooccasiontoboAerriiuchifftwei»onlya 
Bomtey phenomena, or if Sjt S. K. Patil were an exception. But 
OTti-J^munist prejudice prevails in a mijortty of Conpessmen. 
n^bom of Ae post-August events. A vast mass of Congresstneii 

!»« moveoMit,. Tlwyarewiymgrywiftwibriiot 
The Congrw SocMisn. wWi iheir ^liw. mlnit llie 
gw»ii» doia« «* pBlfcy » to 
*•" ^ 
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But we do hope to be able to establish brotherly relations 
widi the odter Congressmen, to discuss all difiG»rences, clear ail 
doubts and get them to admit tiiat we are as patriotic as diey are, 
though we may differ on this point or that, and there is rocnn for us, 
as diere has always been, in the broad bosom of the Congress, in 
the struggle for freedom, provided we accept its democratic 
discipline, which we have always done, which our Party itself 
demands of us that we observe. A Commmist is nothing if not a 
genuine patriot, disciplined and tireless. 

We do not sneer at the desire of Congressmen to strengdien 
die Congress and organise the masses. That is exactly what we 
have been looking forward to in dieir absence. To us it will mean 
die restoration of normal political life in our country. We are die 
happiest to note a genuine desire among a larger section of 
Congressmen to organise the masses. This is just what we tmrselves 
stood for inside the Congress. We know it will make the Conigvss 
and die people stronger. 

We agree that any group of Congressmen has a pn'dict right 
to hold an informal Conference and keep us out of it. But we claim 
for ourselves, with a clear ccMiscience, all the ri^ts of CtmgressmMi, 
as we are ready in all seriousness to discharge idl our duties. We 
are confident that when the Congress begins to funotimi normally, 
we cannot be kept out of it. No clique can win against our 
selflesaiess. No prejudices will win against our patrimian. Whoi 
the Working Committee is out, 1 would be very glad to staiHi in die 
dock before them, and let dim judge us on die basis of our post* 
9di Aupst policy and wmk. 

We have greater faitii in dieir intellectual integrity, politmal 
maturity and sense of democratic discipline than most 
Congresmen. I do not expect diem to write to Wavdl denymg 

Congress respottsibiiity for what luqiqimied aftnr ^ Augi^ and 
t^ throw us (Hit of die Congress d>rnot paiticip^ng in diat very 
activity. We have said ch* vn-ittrai mUhmg Whidi we need deny. ^ 
harediHie nodtii^ofudiich weareiudbr^ed Ifmtydm^wer^ret 
that o«v ioIm has been teo fe^^ ptu 1^ too we^ 

Ev«hi in tittir uifbrmal CcmISbranoes, released CkM^retittareh 
eliredim so da: as in utoe they have 

am lemd twntntdadon wdih ^ 
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of U.P. want us to stay out of their ad hoc units as tong as the 
present ‘critical time’ lasts, but they not only a^ to, but actually 
want us to co-operate with them, e.g. in Detmu Relief, Kasturba 
Memorial etc. That under Sjt. S. K. Patil’s leadership such a 
resolution was passed shows not only the Congress Socialist 
inspiration behind his political outlook, not only what a ruthless 
machine-man he is to push such a proposal through, but also how 
far the anti-Communist prejudices of Bombay Congressmen have 
gone that they acquiesced in it. 

If released Congressmen do not co-operate with us over issues 
which bodi of us consider to be good woric, who will suffer but the 
people, who need today more than ever before eveiy patriotic son 
of theirs to work for them. If Congressmen begin believing in 
political untouchability, what will things come to in our countiy? 
We hope Congressmen elsewhere will not only not repeat the 
Bombay resolution, but appeal to Bombay Congressmen to be 
reasonable and rescind it when they meet next. 

We will heartily welcome Congress workers into the Trade 
Union and Kisan movements where we are ourselves woricing. The 
more organisers become available the stronger these organisations 
will grow, the nwre they will be able to serve the interests of the 
masses concern^, the strongn' our national movement will become. 
But we would expect die new enthusiasts for mass organisations to 
respect the principles and tradition of the All-India Kisan Sabha as 
Pandit Nehru did. If, however, under Congress Socialist inspiradon, 
smiie Congressmen think of starting rival mass organisaricais, we 
will tiy to explain to them how it will lead not to organisation but 
to disruption. 

The vast mass ofdie mganised wottors and peasants respect 
the Congress as their own nationai organisation, but diey also love 
dwir Tratte Union or Kisan Sabha their clctss oiganisatioR. If 
any rival trade union or Kisan sabha is started, they will natiualiy 
resent k very stroi^ty w»d consider it an attempt to their 
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in Bombay and he has not succeeded. More men and more money 
will not get the job done. He cannot get more young men nor more 
money than what Achyut Patwardhan & Co. poured into the 
workingclass area immediately after 9th August, to get die workers 
on strike, etc. in those hectic days. If the game is tried again, we 
will have once a^in to explain to the workers to have patience iuid 
that all Congressmen are not like them, that these are bad days for 
our country. 

SJt. S. K. Patil’s “New Organisational Plan” will turn out as 
serious a fiasco as the “Freedom Revolution” of the Congress 
Socialists at an earlier stage. We have enough hard jobs on hand, 
he would only have created one more for us, to defend the unity of 
the mass organisation and prevent die militant workingclass from 
developing anti-Congress prejudices because of the disruptive 
activities of some Congressmen who think they are organising the 
masses by beginning with the disruption of what mass organisations 
already exist. 

Where we are weak and rival mass organisations are started 
by some Congressmen, the result will be that the vast unorganised 
mass will join neither the organisation in which we are working 
nor the one diey start. The masses have an unoring way to judge 
their real friends and a very simple test : They will ask, if you 
really want to serve us why cannot you unite among yowselves? In 
such places, there will not only be disruption of die little that exists, 
but intensified demoralisation of die masses who will consider us 
both as two rival groups who are more interested in quarreilit^ 
with each odier duui in really organising and serving durni. 

Must political friilure I«eu1 to organisational di»tq)tkm cm * must 
it give rise to deeper political dimking, greater unity of die Congress 
and harder work amcmg die people? 

We Communist Congressmen endeavoured to act up to die 
best traditions of the Congress. 

We draw inipiratfon from the great days of 191^20 amf the 
tradition of Hindu-Muslim unity represented by Congress-Khilafrt 
alliaitee when we wmrk forCongres$*L«agiie unity tOHiiy. 

We draw inspiration fbr our work among wofkets and 
kisansfrdtodtewrithigsaixlspeec^eccflM inthe thirties. 

We draw oonfidenoe aipttnst die present diy sectarian «id 
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totalitarian trend among Congressmen from the focttiiat if die plui 
for a “homogeneous Congress” did not succeed in 1934, it is not 
likely to succeed in 1944. 

We know that anti>Communism has spread among 
Conj^ssmen. We consider that it has mostly sprung from genuine 
misunderstanding and it is our task to remove It; and partly that |t 
is the result of vile slander-mongering which must come to Its owm 
miserable end. Against anti-Communist prejudices, we will puf 
our patriotic policy and Congressmen will melt. Against the 
disrupters we will defend ourselves and we know diey cannot win. 

APPENDIX 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR 9TH AUGUST 
GANDHUJ,... 

1 . Gandhiji in die course of his tetters to Linlithgow wrote : 
“The wholesale arrests of the Cemgress leaders seems to have made 
the people wild with rage to die point of losing self-control. . .” 

— ^He underlined die stune point wh<m he summed up his reply 
to Tottenham’s pamphlet with die words : 

“I have endeavoured to show diat no special stage for a mass 
movement was set or contemplated because of my |m>posat for 
British withdrawal, that violence was never contemplated by me 
or any Congress leader, that I had declared diat, if Congresnnen 
indulged in an orgy of violence, th^ mi^t not find me alive in 
their midst, that the mass movement was never started by me, the 
sole charge fw starting ft was vested in me, that 1 had contonplided 
negotiations widi die Goverametit, diat ! was to start the movement 
only on fisiltne of n^otiatkms ami that 1 had envisi^ged an interval 
of ‘two or three weeks* for die negotiatfons. 

“It is therefore clear that but for the mrests no such 
disturhances would have taken place as happetied on 9di August 
last aito after, 1 would have strained evoiy nerve first to make die 
negotiations successful and sectmdiy, if 1 had failed, to avoid 
dishutences.... 

“....The Congress leatters were deshous diet the movement 
diould reinainiion-vbteot...lKiTiateverviQleoee wasitommit^ 
by people, whether Congressmen or others, wet dterrefore 
eommitted in sgiteof the leaden* wishes.” 
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mULANA AZAD 

2. IN his letter to Linlithgow on behalf of the Working 
Committee, recently published, Maulana Azad wrote: 

“1 wish to ....make it clear that so far as we are concerned, 
bodt as individuals and in our coqporate capacity, speaking on bdialf 
of our mganisation, your chaige diat die Congress oiganised a secret 
movement is wholly false and without foundati<Hi.... 

“I would suggest to you to consider what the result in India 
might have been if the Congress had deliberately instigated and 
encouR^ed violence and sabotage since the Congress is widespread 
and influential enou^ to have produced a situation a hundred times 
worse than anything that has so far happened .... 

"... 1 would like you to cansider what the effect on die Indian 
people must have been if ail that has been done on them on behalf 
of the Government since our arr^ and how laige numbos of people 
must have been driven to desperation.” 

R C. JOSHJ 

3. ON the morning of August 9th, 1942, a few hours after the 
arrests P. C. Joshi issued the following statroent on behalf of die 
Communists fixing the responsibility for the crisis on the 
Government and leminding people that a call for m^otiations and 
not struggle had been given at die Bombay A.I.C.C. It is to be 
noted that this interpretation of die August stand~>was givm by 
the Communist Party at a time when a self-ai^inted “A.I.C.C. 
Directorate” set up by Sjt. Achyut Patwardhan and Dr. Ram 
Manohar Lohia, were saying the Congress bad givon a call for 
mass struggle in the Bombay A.I.C.C. It will also be seen that this 
statement tidces the same political stand as that contained in 
Gandhiji’s first letter to Linlithgow written five days later (August 
14di). 

Joidii said : 

‘*The insolent imperialists have struck die first blow. Ihe 
CtMigress kept die door for neiptifdkxts qpen. The bureaucradc 
Government has answered it with the aneat of die endre national 
leadership and worse. The Government is dm provocalcau; it haa 
ietkxmforctesofanaridty»and indteirMhufeesi. itse^tei^^ 
ite «id*national and^Congress front. 
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“The way tiie Government is going means hell for our beloved 
country, bloody repression provoking spontaneous riots. Trampling 
our national demand under foot will transform patriot anti-British 
feeling into defeatist profsscist sentiments. In the name of national 
defence, the Government Is weakening the very factors on which 
successful national defence depends. The way the GovemmeM is 
going means another Burma in India. I 

“We Communists firmly believe that die lead for strumle 
given by the Working Committee was not the path of natiraal 
struggle but of national suicide. Nevertheless, the national leaders, 
backed by the vote of the A.I.C.C., had expressed their eagerness 
to strive for settlement to the very last moment. It is the insolent 
alien Government that has precipitated the crisis. 

“We Communists will do all we can to force the Government 
to retreat. We will rally the people to demand the unconditional 
release of the national leaders and immediate negotiations with the 
Congress for National Government and Indian freedom. We wifi 
do all we can to ensure that our great national movement does not 
go up in the flames of anarchy. The Government has set our house 
on fire; only the people can save the country from ruin and 
destruction. 

“We appeal to every fellow countryman and every people’s 
organisation to rise to the occasion. Today our very patriotism is 
on trial. The bureaucracy seeks to bury and destory the organised 
national movement, our only weapon against the fascist invaders. 
We must foil the Government’s game of forming an anti-Congress 
front Our united voice demands immediate relrase of the Congress 
leaders and starting of negotiations to meet India’s National 
Demand. This is demanded in die common interests of die Indian 
people and of the people of die United Nations. Every day lost is a 
dry gained by the fa^iist aggressors.” 

Within a week, as police violence uid growing people’s angn* 
brought chaos and dre flist signs of sabotage ai^wared, die Editorial 
ofdre?e«:^ek IPbr (dated 16di August) wrote; 

“tile blitz Of brutal repression 1^ loose by the impoialist 
bureaucracy has set the country aflame. It is an attempt to goad die 
aoeumofa^ anger and disccmtent of the people into unotganised 
and spontaneous oudiurets mid dieo meet dim with lathi, bullets 
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and tear gas .... Who are responsible forthis monstrous crime i^inst 
India and freedom-loving humanity? Mr, Amery and the die-hard 
gang who have always revelled in instituting blood-baths for the 
Indian fi«edom movement, who forced disasters on die British 
people by their pro-fascist appeasement policy... 

".... We appeal to all fellow Congressmen to realise the 
following and find their way to patriotic duly ; 

“ (1) The Congress has not actually given the call for non- 
violent mass struggle. The appointed sole leader was arrested before 
he could prepare the country or give a lead. 

“ (2) The A.I.C.C. has passed no programme of civil 
disobedience to be followed in case of the leaders being arrested. 

“ (3) Neither the Congress nor Mahatmaji has given the call 
for anarchy and senseless violence. These acts are anti-Congress 
and anti-national.” 

ON SABOTAGE 

GANDHUL... 

1. In his letters to Linlithgow and his reply to Tottenham’s 
pamphlet, Gandhiji repudiated sabotage again and again. 

-He to wrote to Linlithgow in January 1943 : 

“Of course, I deplore the happenings which have taken place 
since 9th August last. But have I not laid the whole blame for them 
at the door of the Government of India? ....This however I can say 
fiom the house-top, that 1 am as confirmed a believer in non-violence 
as I have ever been. You may not know tiiat any violence on the 
part of Congress workers, I have condemned openly and 
unequivocally....” 

-He repeated this in his reply to Tottenham’s pamphlet and 
condemned specific forms of sabotage in criticising Sjt. 
Mashruwalla’s instructions in the Harijan after August 9di, on 
“interference with bridges, rails «id the like.”: “It is dangerous to 
put it before die masses who cannot be expected to do such things 
non-violently,’’ 

mULANAAZAD.... 

1. IN his recently published letter, written on behalf of the 
Woriting Commhtee, Mautana Azad wrote on tlwtdiarge that “die 
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campaign of sabotage has been conducted under secret instructkms 
circulated in the name of the All-India Congress Committee.** 

We can state with authority that the A.I.C.C. at no time 
ccmtemplated such a campaign and never issued such instructions, 
secret or odier ....We are ccmvinced that no Con^ss organisation 
and no responsible Congressman or Congress woman can be 
actually engaged in planning the b<»nb ouhnges and pdier acts of 
terrorism .... responsible Congressmen cannot possibw micourage 
in any way bomb ouna^ and terroristic acts.** ^ 

P.C JOSHI 

3. P. C. Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of 
India, in an repeal in the Peopled War, dated August 23rd, 1942, 
wrote: 

“In die name of India’s defence, an alien government is 
engaged in destroying the political factors diat alone can make 
successful national defence possible. 

“....Provoked by the government’s action, our patriots, in the 
name of Indian freedom, are out to destroy the practical means 
and weapons of national defence....To play widi Indian production, 
tamper with Indian trmisport is to help the fascist invadm and not 
fi^t for India’s freedom. 

“It is to forget every word of Maulana Azad’s rousing speech 
at the A.I.C.C. that Indian lieedom can wai^ but not Indian defence. 
...What we say here is nothing mme than a summary of the Bombay 
A.l.C.C. resolution itself. 

“....Our qipeal to all Coi^ss patriots is: Turn your face 
against sabota^^, that is destrctying India’s defence and will get us 
not freedom but Fascism, put your shoulder to die job of uniting 
all parties and oigiuiisations.... This isyour patrkitic rei^XKisibility, 
you belong to die premier national orgmisation of our country.” 

ONDEADUXK 


GANDHUI.... 

I . From August 1 2th emwards, Gan^iji wrote i^iun and again 
to Unlithgow’to end die impasse*, ‘rriease the leaders*, *lDexplore 
wtysand meansofconciliation*-~tiil he came out whh his concrete 
proposals ofa Piovisioiial iidmhn<kvenmiem hi to 
Geidecand his Idler to Wav^l just before the 
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"PEOPLES’S WAR" .... 

2. fN the very first issue of the People Jf War after August 9th 
the Editorial carried the appeal : “Lift the ban on the Congress 
....stc^ repression, release the leaders, negotiate with the Congress 
for a National Government” 

The People's Wca- (July 16th 1944) immediately aftw the 
Gelder interview, hailed it as a ‘master-stroke’ and wrote: “Taken 
together with flajaji’s formula on self-determination, now publicly 
endorsed by Gandhiji, it brings us as if with one stroke, in sight of 
the end of deadlock.” 

COMMUNIST STAND AT BOMBAY A.I.C.C. 

1. ON TRANSFER OF POWER-OFFICIAL RESOLUTION 

“The A.I.C.C. therefore, repeats with ail emphasis die demand 
for the withdrawal of the British power from India. On the 
declaration of India’s independence, a provisional Government will 
be formed and free India wi II become an ally of the United Nations, 
sharing with diem in die trials and tribulations of die joint «ite»prise 
of the struggle for freedom. The {novisional Government can only 
be formed by die co-operation of the principal parties and groups 
in the country. It will thus be a composite Government, 
representative of ail important sections of ^e people of India. Its 
primary functions must be to defend India and resist aggression 
widi alt the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command, 
togedier widi its Allied Powers and to promote the well-being and 
progress of die workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere to 
whom essentially all power and authority must belong. The 
provisional Government will evolve a scheme for a constitumt 
assembly vriiich will prepare a constitution for die Govrwnmentof 
India aco^iti^le to all sections of the pepple. This consti^on, 
according to die Congress view, should be a federal one. With die 
Uug^ measure of witonomy for the federating units and with die 
residuary poa«r vesting in these units, the ftrture relations between 
liKlia and Allied Nations will be aclliuted by representatives of all 
these fbecoiuitries conferring tog^ier for their mutual advant^ 
and for dielr co-operation in the common task of resisting 
aiypesfion. Preedom will enable India to resist aggression 
effectively with die people’s united will and strength behind it” 
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WITH COMMUNIST AMENDMENT 

“The A.I.C.C., therefore, repeats with all emiriiasis the donand 
for the withdrawal of the British power from India. On the 
declaration of India’s independence, a provisional Govemment will 
be formed and flee India will become an ally of die Unil^ Nations, 
sharing widi them in the trials and trubulations of the joiiit enterprise 
of the struggle for freedom. The provisional Govemmei^t can only 
be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties skid ^ups 
in the country. It will thus be a composite Government 
representative of all important sections of the people of India. Its 
primaiy functions must be to defend India and resist aggression 
with all the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command, 
together with its Allied Powers and to promote the well-being and 
progress of the woricers in the fields and factories and elsevdiere to 
whom essentially all power and authority must belong. The 
provisional Government will evolve a scheme for a constituent 
assmebly which will prepare a constitution for the Government of 
India acceptable to alt sections of the people. This constitution, 
according to the Congress view, should be a federal one in which 
every federating unit, comprising of more or less homogeneous 
sections of the Indian people, having a contigtu>us territory as the 
homeland to which it is attcKhed by historical tradition, having 
common language, culture and psychological make-t^ andcomon 
economic life would have the rigla as cm equal and free member, to 
autonomous statehood, acconqxmied by the rigk of secession from 
the Federation. The futime rehdions b^een India and the Allied 
Nations will be ac^usted by re|xesenta^ve$ of all diese free countries 
conferring togeher for their mutual ttlvanitage and for their co- 
qptearionin the ciMnincm task of resisting aggresskm. Freedom will 
enable Indiato resist regression effectively with the people's united 
will and steengtii bdiind it." 

OFESAttVEOAUSE-^FFiCtAlMEmiVTlON • 

“The A.I.C.C. would yet agidn, at this last mooieot in the 
iiuerest qi world freedom, renew thk apfieal to Mmh and tiw 
United tuitions, BrntheCommitteeleetelliatilisimlcmprii^ 
in holding the nation back fiom endeavourmg to mm hs will 
agaaift an imperialist and attthoritarlaa Oovenipiteill which 
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dominates over it and prevents it from functioning in its own interest 
and in die interest of humaniQ^. 

“The Committee resolves, therefore, to sanction for the 
vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom and 
independence, the starting of a mass struggle on non*vioient lines 
on the widest possible scale, so that the country might utilize all 
the non-violent strength it has gathered during the last 22 years of 
peaceful struggle. Such a struggle must inevitably be under the 
leadership of Gandhiji and the Committee requests him to t^e the 
lead and guide the nation in the steps to be taken. 

“The Committee appeals to the people of India to face the 
dangers and hardships that will fall to their lot with course and 
endurance and to hold together under the leadership of Gandhiji 
and carry out his instructions as disciplined soldiers of Indian 
freedom. They must remember that hon-violence is the basis of die 
movement. A time may come when it may not be posible to issue 
instructions or for instructions to reach our people, and when no 
Congress Committees can function. When this happens eveiy man 
and woman who is participating in diis movement must function 
for himself or herself within the four corners of the general 
instructions issued. Every Indian who desires freedom and strives 
for it must be his own guide urging him on along die hard road 
where there is no resting pladb and which leads ultimately to the 
independence and deliverance of India. 

“Lastly whilst die A.I.C.C. has stated its own view of the 
future governance under free India, the A.I.C.C. wishes to make it 
quite clear to all concerned diat by embarking on a mass struggle, 
it has no intention of gaining power for the Congress. The power, 
whmi it oom«5, will belong to the whole people of India”. 

fmw COMMUNIST AMENDMENT 

"The A.LC,C. would yet again, at this last moment, in the 
imerest qf woHd freedom renew this c^eal to Britain and the 
United Natitms, But die Committee feels no Umger Justified in 
holding to policies ofmaedion and passivity, and that it must now 
tedae initiative iw building tint IMited Nationcd Front cf Parties and 
sections of the people, who wcmt to secure India Si immedMe 
freedom to meet the present peril and who are prepared to 
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participate in or stpport the formation of a provisional national 
Government, which will undertake the organisation of armed as 
well as non-violent people it defence against the Fascist aggressors 
in closest co-operation with the United Nations and tktir armies. 

“The Committee Aerefore, resolves: ^ 

“(I) That it is absolutely essential in this hour grave 
emergency to achieve all-in national unityfortlw propose offorging 
mass sanctions to secure the end of ^itish dominatiori\cmd tlw 
installation of a Provisional National Government, and '^ith this 
end in view decides to make an earnest effort to effect ag^ement 
and joint front with the Muslim Learie. That the Confess is 
pledged to such a Federal Constitution of a free and United India 
as would guarantee to the federating units based on territories 
with more or less homogeneous populatim, with common historical 
tradition, language, adture, psychological malx-up, and common 
economic life, autonomous statehood with the right to separate, 
should be a sufficient base for agreement for a united front and for 
the installation of a joint provisional national Government, 

“(2) That the Congress and the Muslim League having 
achieved unity should bring all pcwties in India together, secwing 
the broadest possible support for the national demand and 
demtmstratmg to the poeples of the United Nations that entire India 
stands wtited and agree in a practical scheme for the immediate 
installation of a provisioned national government pledged to 
organise armed resisteme to the aggressors in co-openaion with 
the amdesofthe Un^d Nations. 

“(3) Tha simtdtemeousfy the Ctmffess emd the iMXgue tedee 
initiative to launch a joint front campaign of people's mass 
mobilisedion to mgemise countrywide mass demonsnations, and 
redlksdkmarulb^immdkne transfer of power and the insdeiknUm 
a pnrvisitmal national government, to inspire emd instruct the 
mtmes in the spirit of natiomd resistance to the aggymaor and to 
filfnprodtpseinimerUs. Utorgankejohnpm^h effort to defend 
eoui pmeet ^ peofde, co-onhmthig it with similar effotiofthe 
aetdharides wlurevor they serve the heterem of the pet^k and 
re^htg them where they are coercive. " 


JOBS FOR ALL 

B. T. Ranadive 

1. Post-war Unemployment 

Before the elktions are over and popular 
parties take power in the provinces and at the Centre, India will be 
in the midst of an economic storm, unprecedented in its intensity 
and magnitude. 

Thanks to the criminal irresponsibility of the bureaucratic 
Government, which has done nothing to meet this impending crisis, 
India is faced with unemployment, loss of jobs and income and 
destitution for not less than five million persons. They include 
demobilised soldiers, industrial workers, agricultural labourers and 
educated middle-class. 

At a conservative estimate of three members per family, the 
loss of jobs of these five millions will affect not less than one and 
half crores of our people. One and a half crores without incomes — 
fifty lakhs without jobs — such is the prospect that the close of the war 
holds out before us. 

Apart from the suffering and misery in store for those directly 
affected — the wrecking of middle-class and woricing-ciass homes — 
this huge army of unemployed, without resources and purchasing 
power — is bound to affect the entire economic structure. It is bound 
to depress wages in all industries — far below the pre-war level. It 
is bound to depress the salaries earned by the black-coated clerical 
woriters beyond endurance so that every earner is brou^t into the 
vortex of the impending crisis. 

In short, unless immediate steps are taken to meet this new 
menace, the vast mass of our people is immediately threatened 
with drastic reduction in their earnings, and salaries. The ypsted 
interests will not be slow to take advantage of the situation to push 
down wages, to play the unemployed against the employed; to force 
the workers into bitter strikes and compel middle-class clerks to 
submit tame^ to the logic of the new situation. 

The spectre of destitution and unemployment hangs today 
over every middle-clkss and working-class home. Unless it is 
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removed, there can be no long-term planning for prosperity, nor 
any successful fight against the imperialist exploitation of our 
people. 

The five million who are threatened with unemployment 
consist of soldiers from the army, industrial workers, agricultural 
labourers and educated middle-class who bound employment in 
offices and concerns directly or indirectly connected with the war. 

It is estimated that in the course of the next year or w, between 
two and a half to three million soldiers will be demobiliped. 

According to Sir A. Dalai, Government of India Member for 
Planning, in the course of about 8 months the demobilisation plan 
will register a fall in the army strength of about 8,50,000 men 

This will be followed by tlie bulk of unskilled labour employed 
by the army on defence works. Thus in eight months there will be 
two million released from the army alone. 

The service personnel of the Central and Provincial 
Governments is expected to release one million more m addition 
to the demobilised soldiers. 

industries are expected to release a million workers — since it 
is estimated that the number of workers has increased during the 
war from two to three millions. 

Unorganised industiy is estimated to release another half a 
million — ^making the total of five millions 

The stupendous task confronting the country can be judged 
from the fact that the number of persons threatened with 
unemployment constitutes two and a half times the total number 
employed in industry in the pre-war yettfs. To find Jobs for five 
million, to reorganise economic life so that they are not thrown on 
the streets, is the immediate major problem before all parties. 

Only by solving this problem of the transitional period can 
India forward to a planned economy — to a planned utilisation 
of her resources promising prosperity for all. The problem of 
rehabilitating the five million persons is the acid test of all plans 
which seek to build a prosperous future ft«r our country. 

The figure of five million given above is no doubt an 
lUKhnetaimate. Nonetheless it indicia die gravity of the problem 
in a country twdiere the total nundxrofwnkmem}d<:^^ industry 
was priviously only two miHioiis. It means dutt the |Mt>blem can be 

solved only iftheemptp 3 mientcapacity of <mr industiy is increased 

3¥2 times its pre-war hrvel 
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Are there any alternative avenues of employment available 
for those who return from the front or are thrown out of industries? 
There are none unless we compel the Goverment to radically change 
its policy. There are none if the present policy is allowed to continue. 

The two million soldiers who are being demobilised are sons 
of peasants and agricultural labourers drawn mostly from the Punjab 
and South India Their incomes, miserable though the wage paid 
to the Indian soldier are, supplemented resources of their starving 
families; they will no longer have these incomes. They will not be 
in a position to aid their families On the contrary they themselves 
will be a burden on them. 

Can they be absorbed by agriculture? Not easily. The soil of 
India as it stands today is already overcrowded. It is estimated that 
there are already nearly ISV^ million more adults on land than it 
can support. 

While the cultivation of new lands will give some relief, there 
is no doubt that unless our agriculture is completely revolutionised, 
new areas opened, there is no prospect of this surplus labour being 
sattled on land. Other avenues must be found for them immediately. 
We have perforce to turn to industry to see whether it can reabsorb 
all the surplus labour released as a result of the end of the war. 

If we turn to industry the picture is still more gloomy. 

It has been British policy to keep India industrially backward. 
Under it, while large-scale industry has developed, though at a 
snail’s pace, the total industrial population actually declined in the 
course of the last thirty years. The decline is both absolute and 
relative as can be seen from the following figures : 


Year Numbers employed in 

Industries 

1911 17.5 

1921 15.7 

1931 15.3 

1941 16.0 (estimated) 


This ‘decline’ of industiy is an eloquent comment on the 
backwardness of Indian industiy. It shows that targe scale industiy 
is developing so ^owly that it is not even able to absorb those 
dtrown out of employment by the break-up of small industiy. 
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II. Imperialist Policy Daring The War 

iHt WAR DID RI SUl 1 IN SOMF INCRtASL IN INDUSTRIAL tMPLOYMLNl . 


Railway 

1939 1942 

(in thousands) 

700 1000 (estimated) 

Textile 

817 

965 

Engineering 

148 

224 

Minerals and Metals 

55 

82 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

97 

121 

Chemicals, Dyes, etc. 

56 

73 

Paper and Printing 

44 

49 

Wood, Stone and Glass 

52 

82 

Hides and Skins 

13 

30 

TOTAL 

1982 

2626 


Note • This excludes the figure for the mining industry which has 
remained comparatively stable It should also be noted that these 
are figures for 1942 and there has been considerable expansion in 
many industries since 1942. 

This increase of less than a million is very small compared to 
similar increases in odier countries 

Behind this small increase in industrial employment lies the 
British policy of hostility to industrial development in India. Afraid 
of losing India as a colonial market and of her industry becoming a 
competitor to British industry, afraid that such development will 
free India from her econtnnlc dependence on Britain, British 
Imperialism has openly used its political power to obstruct the 
growth of Indian industry and perpetuate backward economic 
conditions. 

It has been particularly hostile to the development of heavy 
and basic industries which would fhse India from dependence on 
British industiy fin* machineiy and cMher vital goods. At every stage 
it has sabotag^ the establishnumt of heavy industry and pursued 
die policy of keeping India just a producer of raw materials. U 
knew diat it could expbit bdia onl^ by keeping it badcward; that 
it ccwld drain profits wordi crorm of n^ees out of India only b)' 
Iwtobuy articles of Britirii mwmdtotisre and preventing 
her Utiatl devek^ing bsr own indushrbs. 
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This same selfish and anti-Indian policy was pursued 
vigorously during the fateftil war years also. Looking to their own 
profits, to the future safeguarding of their market, the imperialists 
cynically brushed aside all considerations of defence and victory 
over the Axis and carried on with their policy of sabotaging 
industrial development. 

In the East, India had become the base of war. She was 
described as the arsenal of the East. In the very interest of defence 
and a quick victory over Japan it was necessary to develop heavy 
and iron and steel industries, to manufacture automobiles, 
locomotives, aeroplanes, chemicals — industries which would have 
satisfied the major war needs and could have been converted later 
for producing capital goods for producing means of production in 
peace-time. 

But the imperialists obstructed this development at every step 
and sabotaged the development of heavy industry even though it 
meant risking defence and prolonging the war. They offered 
hypocritical excuses to justify their policy. 

When the Eastern Group Conference met in India in 1940 to 
poo! all the resources of die Eastern countries of the Empire, it pursued 
this same policy under the dictates of British and other capitalists. 
Under the hypocritical plea of avoiding duplication among Empire 
countries, it would not allow India to develop machine, aeroplane or 
any other heavy industry. The manufacture of aircraft was made the 
special privilege of Australia in the Eastern Group countries under 
^e plea that Australia was already doing so. 

This selfish attitude, which amounted to a sabotage of defence, 
was sharply exposed again in connection with die recommendations 
of the American Technical Mission under Dr. Grady which visited 
India in 1942. That Mission came when India was facing acute 
danger of invasion and her industrial backwardness constituted one 
of the bi^est obstacles in the way of her successful defence. The 
American Mission made c^in recommendations to overcome this 
backwardness and put them before the Government of India. The 
Government not only turned down foe recommendations but did 
not even puUtsh them. 

The British vested interests would not allow India to develop 
her industry and be independent of British exports; nor would they 
tolerate foe incursion of American ttepital— foe American finger 
in the Indian pie. 
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What was left for India? To manufacture buttons, blankets, 
tents and small ammunition. Yet the Secretaiy of State for India 
boasted in the House of Common is in 1940 that “India will soon 
be self-sufficient in something like 90 per cent of her supplies” 
though that 90 per cent consisted solely of clothing, tents, and 
similar articles. j 

As Dr. Lokanathan, the well-known Inaian economi^, said : 

“The contrast between India, Australia and Canada n|as been 
striking. Starting from an initially worse position than India, 
Australia increased her steel production rapidly and within two 
years was able to manufacture aircraft, wireless, and other articles 
directly through Government effort and also by inviting British, 
American and other industrialists to set up factories to replace 
imports. In Canada the Government created seven Government- 
owned Corporations, four for manufacturing planes, shells, rifles 
and instruments, one for procuring machine tools and two for 
purchasing vital war commodities. In India even the manufacture 
of locomotives already reommended by an Expert Commitee for 
which blue-prints were ready was given up at the last moment on 
the ground that it was desirable to import them from abroad.” 

Similarly, the Government of India turned down the proposal 
for the establishment of an automobile industry in December 1 940 
when the Government was in need of automobiles of all kinds. 
The ostensible reason was that difficulties had been created by 
war — ^though the proposal had been before the Government for 
neu'ly five years. 

The Government's policy was scathingly described in the 
following words by tfie Eastern Economist (August 31, 1 945) : 

“During the war we were asked to do plen^ of odds and ends 
but never the whole thing, so that our country can realiy make all 
things twt by parts only. We caii reptur ships, can also make small 
craft, but never the viiiole big Aing. During the war we repaired 
6,500 ships representing tonnage of newly 40 millkm plus defensive 
equifunent in proportion, but we did not develcq) all ftiis into a 
regular tdiip-buiiding industry. We had «i ahoraft assemMing pUmt 
tumhig about 70 phuies a mondi. The country was also making 
dashboard insftuments, aluminium, Hufricane bikI SpitiHre tanks 
pwrhf of the aeroplane but never the whtde fttknf . We could 
dismantle H. The Himiustan Airoretft limited started as a 
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manufacturing concern, changed over from manufacturing to 
servicing. The story in Ordnance and Steel factories 5 vas just the 
same. We could make everything and yet nothing. We were just 
general suppliers of anything and everything, menders, repairers 
of all things on earth, but the makers of none. 'We had no system, 
no plan. Rather there was a plan — clear-cut and thorough — ^to 
prevent the industrialisation of this country in the post-war period.” 

This is the real stroy behind war-time industrial development. 
In these last six years when almost every big nation in the world 
made huge strides in industrial production, India was denied the 
development of basic industries-coal, iron and steel, machine, 
chemical, ship-building etc. and prevented from building industries 
which could have been easily converted after the end of the war 
into producing peace-time goods and thus could have considerable 
augmented India’s national income. India was kept on the short 
ration of producing accessories with the result that now she has 
hardly any new resources to convert for peace-time needs. 

Whatever little industrial expansion was there, was attained 
by working multiple shifts on the existing machinery and not by 
installing new machinery and expanding the means of production. 
This is true of the textile industry, of iron and steel and of practically 
every big industry. 

In the United States during the war there was cent per cent 
increase in production which was achieved by increasing the 
number of machine tools from 1 . 1 million to 1 .7 million, i.e. a 50 
per cent increase in the number of machines. In Great Britain 
production increased by two-thirds. This was achieved by utilising 
25 per cent more machinery. 

In India, on the other hand, while industrial employment 
increased by 30 per cent, the increase was almost entirely achieved 
by increasing the use of the pre war stock of equipment. “Thus the 
railways absorbed about 3,00,000 extra men but there was no 
corresponding increase in railway mileage or stock of equipment 
similarly die ftKstories absorbed three-quarters of a million more 
men but there was no commensurate over-all increase in plant 
capacity.” (Eastern Eeonomkt, October 12, 1945). 

The end of the war, therefore, finds us without additional 
machines to turn to mcreased production for peace-time needs and 
offor additiomd employment In America duty have at least 50 per 
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cent more machines; in Britain 25 percent more. We have only our 
pre-war stock of machines to provide employment for three times 
the previous number of workers. Those being released from the 
army, from work connected with it, from war-industries have thus 
no avenue of employment left. 

The policy of British Government has not only createdjthe grim 
spectre of unemployment, it has also deprived us of ^ remedy against 
it. India will no longer have the iuxuiy of repairing ships or as^mbling 
plants; of making nuts and bolts or glass and textile stores. The 
imperialists no longer require it. Those who besied themselves itt these 
occupations must go on the streets. Thanks to imperialist strangulation 
of industries, India cannot offer any other empbyment nor produce 
any other materials. She has been denied the wherewithal to produce 
anydiing except those things required by her masters. 

IIL Indian Capitalists Mint Money 

This policy of DEllBERAtE STRANGULATION OI INDIAN INDUSTRY 
has heaped repeated disasters on India. 

The Government would not increase the productive capacity 
of the country; at the same time it made demands on existing 
industiy to supply the huge needs of the army, thereby, creating 
shortage of civilian goods all over the country and conditions of 
widespread blackmarketing and hoarding of all commodities. 

To finance the war-purchases of th British Government, the 
Government of India resorted to atrocious inflation, thus sending 
prices to giddy heights and throwing unjust war-burdens on the 
people. There would have been no need for all this had the 
Government come to an understanding with the British to import 
copital goods in exchange for the finance supplied here. Instead 
the Governmnet deliberately allowed Sterling Balances to 
accumulate in England and refused to purchase capital goods in 
Britain. Thus the imperialists exploited India boftt through high 
prices and through denial of industrial development. 

Thanks to this policy, extcvtionate prices, bladcmarketing and 
hoarding became universal, intensifying the shortage of food and 
cloth and other vital commodities and adding to the suffering of 
the people. 

The climax was reached with the Bengal Famine when three 
anda half millions died in Bengal alone ofsarvatkai and hundreds 
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of thousands fell an easy prey to epidemics and diseases because 
of their devitalised condition. 

If the people died like flies and suffered as never before, the 
imperialist policy offered a golden opportunity to the capitalists, 
traders and merchants to gamer unheard of profits. This was the 
imperialist way of paying compensation to the vested interests for 
the choking of further industrial development. It was also a very 
important method of imperialist war-finance : allow the capitalists 
to reap huge profits so that a good part can be drained away to the 
imperial ist treasury by way of taxation. Excess Profit and other taxes. 

A drunken orgy of profiteering was let loose on India. The 
vested interests were given full scope to loot the poor Indian — the 
peasant, the worker and the middle-class clerk. 

How huge were the profits reaped can be seen from the 
following. A special article in the Easten Economist of June 29, 
1945, gives the following figure about Cotton Textile Dividends : 


Year 

No.of 

Profits in 

Index 


Companies 

Thousands of 

Number 



Rupees 

Base: 1928-100 

1928 

58 

1,23,02 

100.00 

1939 

61 

1,98,64 

154.6 

1940 

63 

2,86,95 

220.1 

1941 

60 

6,81,35 

489.1 

1942 

75 

11,09,78 

760.7 


The profits increased from nearly two crores in 1 939 to eleven 
crores in 1942 : that is to say they increased five times. 

By 1941 they had already increased to nearly seven crores, 
i.e., more than three times in 1939. 

The same shameles exploitation is revealed by Mr. M. H. 
Copal’s figures giving industiral profits since 1939. 

AVERAGE NET PROFITS PER CONCERN 


Jute 

(In thousands of rupees) 
1939 1940 1941 

108 643 667 

1942 

968 

1943 

1,002 

Cotton 

608 

443 

1,249 

1,904 

3,921 

Tea 

73 

86 

156 

184 

286 

Sugar 

430 

616 

523 

688 

939 

Coal 

185 

167 

198 

177 

230 
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Engineering 

4,281 

5,728 

7,681 

1,547 

9,637 

Banks 

- 

1,239 

2,420 

2,339 

- 

Miscellaneous 

472 

493 

1,542 

1,860 

1,891 

All Kinds 

422 

536 

1,192 

1,092 

1,380 

INDEX 

NUMBER OF AVERAGE NET PROFITS 
BASE; 1939-100 



1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1^43 

Jute 

100 

590 

617 

896 

^6 

Cotton 

100 

73 

205 

313 

645 

Tea 

100 

118 

214 

252 

392 

Sugar 

100 

143 

122 

160 

218 

Coal 

100 

88 

107 

95 

124 

Engineering 

100 

115 

180 

36 

225 

Miscellaneous 

100 

104 

326 

394 

401 

All Kinds 

100 

127 

282 

259 

327 


By 1 943, the profits in rupees per concern in the jute industry 
had risen from one lakh to ten lakhs; in cotton textiles from six to 
thirty-nine lakhs; in tea from 73,000 to 2,86,000; in sugar from 
4,30,000 to 9,39,000; coal from 1,85,000 to 2,50,000; engineering 
from 42,81,000 to 96,37,000. 

That is, since 1939, the profit in the jute industry increased 
nine times; in cotton six times; tea three times; sugar 50 per cent; 
engineering nearly 100 per cent. 

No wonder people starved; no wonder cloth, sugar etc. becwne 
out of the reach of dte people. While the people starved and died, the 
capitalists fattened on their sweat and reaped undreamt — of profits. 

No wonder also ttiat die capitalists like Biria denied diat there 
was any inflation and got impatient of whatever farcical control 
was left. 

The figures given above are based rni admitted profits. But 
who can gauge the private, black-market profits? If these are taken 
into account, them toe real and enormous burden borne by our 
people to fatten the capitalists and finance the imperialist loot 
bee^e evident. 

^ This is how toe parasitic inoperialist war-ecoitomy worked 
igeinst toe peq)ie,agBmsttbe masses, against toe country, wlu'ie it 
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enabled imperialism to finance the war and give the Indian capitalist 
undreamt-of opportunities to exploit and loot their own people. 
The vested interests joined hands with the imperialists in a war 
against the people and outdid all their previous records. What was 
death for the people was diwali for them. 

IV. Government Policy After The War 

The war has ended but the imperialist hostility to industrial 
development continues with unabated shamelessness. Post-war 
imperialist policy is dictated by the one consideration of finding 
room for the much-needed exports of British industry. It is 
summarised in the following words of the London Financial News : 

“Many Indian industries which have mushroomed solely 
owing to war-time unobtainability of imports will be gradually 
squeezed out as Britain’s export capacity revives unless of course 
the Indian Government grants to them uneconomic tariff protection 
regardless of Indian population’s buying standards.” 

Instead of more employment and more industries, here is a 
threat of the closing down of war-time industries, to satisfy the 
export greed of British capitalists. 

This policy is being pursued today in the name of importing 
goods to relieve scarcity in India Manufacturers of a number of articles 
like textile stores, engineering material and glassware have raised their 
protest against the Government's failure to grant them adequate 
prcrtectiim and fulfil the pledges given during the war period. 

One of the first things which the Government did through die 
Hydari Mission when war was nearing its end, was to decide to 
liquidate progressively the war contracts widi Indian firms and place 
war (Hxiers in Britain. The process is to be completed in 1 946 when 
all war-materials would be supplied by Britain. 

The Mission which visited England in March-April arranged 
for British imports worth Rs. 26 crores in 1945 and Rs. 48 crores 
in 1946. 

The Communique giving the results of the Mission is 
revealing. So far as machinery, etc., is concerned, it only talks about 
considerable, headway being made in regard to procurement and 
despatch of coal mining machinery etc; while in relation to 
consumers’ goods, it describes the results as satisfactory. The 
flnidiedooosinners’ goods, it doscribes the results as sa^fectory. 
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The finished consumers’ goods include such items as baby foods, 
vegetable seeds, bicycles, drugs and medicines, stationery items, 
sewing machines, toilet requisites of all kinds, hardware, glassware, 
electric household goods. Many of the goods are being produced 
here. There is no doubt also that there is scarcity of these goods. 

But the government’s sincerity in wishing to remove scarcity 
would be accepted if they had insisted on the import of capital 
goods and machinery either to produce these or other goods ^long 
with these goods themselves. The fact is that though the Government 
of India have given repeated assurances that they will not import 
goods which will compete with goods produced here, still their 
practice is to squeeze out newly-started industries so that Britain 
captures the Indian market. 

But this is not all. The traditional hostility to the development 
of heavy and new industries continues as before. This is seen today 
in the failure of the Government to arrange for the imports of capital 
goods, of means of production for Indian industries. In spite of the 
vast Sterling Balances at the disposal of India, in spite of the fact 
that she has got rich raw materials to offer in exchange, the 
Government is not yet able to arrange for the import of capital 
goods under the specious plea that the capacity of British industry 
is fully employed in meeting odier orders. 

Leave aside machinery for heavy industry, even textile 
machinery which India requires to keep her textile industry going 
is denied to her. The Industrial Mission which visited England 
returned empty-handed saying that there was no chance of getting 
textile machinery before two years. The Govemmaat of any other 
country would have used its bargaining .position its sterling 
resources, its possession of raw materials, to arrange for securing 
capital goods for starting new industries. It would have refused to 
import consumers*goods unless an equal amount of capital goods 
was supplied by die country concern^. 

But not so the Government of diis country. It is obvious that 
no rapid reconstructimi of thecoundy, no {Hoviskm of jobs for the 
mittims dmeatened widi uneroplcyment is possible uiitess this 
pedky is defeated and a free and planned flow of capital goods to 
build new ksdustries and reinforce old oties is enstir^. 

the controls vdiich Government have estiMIblied dtiring war- 
thne are s^tccesslblly utitised today hamper kidustriid growdt. In 
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course of the war the Govememnt took steps to control capital issues 
for new concerns in the name of fitting inflation. Under it new 
concerns could not be floated without Government sanction and 
sponsors of such concerns had to apply to the Government for it 

The object of the Government in establishing this control was 
frankly to force funds into Government loans, “to prevent the growth 
of mushroom comjKuiies which stand little chance of survival in the 
post-war period and otiier undesirable practices such as reconstituion 
or recapitalisation of concerns on the basis of their present abnormal 
profits to the detriment of our indiscriminating public.” It was, of 
course, stated that there was no intention of retarding sound investment 
and production for civilian needs. But the reference to mushroom 
companies and the fact that the control was to be exo'cised by an 
irresponsible Government, hostile to industrial development, reveals 
the real objective behind these fine words. 

A National Government would have used this power in the 
interest of our people to set up priorities for different industries 
and allowed only capital issues for those industries for which there 
was immediate need. But the present government of India use it 
only further to obstruct industrialisation. This is what Eastern 
Economist, oi^gan of India business, writes : 

“Months pass before an application which is tossed from one 
department to another is disposed of. The persons who sit in 
judgement are frankly not qualified to judge the merits of the 
individual applications and yet the demand for associating some 
unofficial agency to advise the department has not been met. 
Permission is denied to a new company which disires to produce 
even the most useful and essential articles of civilian consumption. 
Only those companies which proclaim their intention not to do 
anything but only to confine themselves to handing over the capital 
to Government for investment are acceeded permission. 

“Even the floatation of these long-range concerns is hedged 
in by so many condititms that they have to labour under a great 
uncertainly. Tlie planner of a new project does not even know 
definitely whedier he would be able to produce at all at any stage, 
fhis uncettatnly is further increased by the fact that the Government 
has started talcing decisions as to which factoiy is to be put up by 
whom and vdiere. There is no real plan, no planning authority, no 
l^ational<jkyv«itutt«^ inevitably leading to 
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nepotism and corruption are being adopted. Added to these 
uncertainties are the registration of the import of capital goods and 
securing of import licences which one has to cope with. In ail these 
controls almost every department of the Government of India has 
its say. The uncertainty thus is complete. And no wonder that one 
feels shy to invest his money in a new enterprise.” (Page 786, June 
15, 1945.) \ 

The policy of the Government aggravates and intensifies ^he 
crisis further by its dog-in-the-manger attitude in regard to Indian 
trade with America. To keep India as her close preserve, Britain is 
doing everything in her power to see that we do not purchase capital 
and other goods from America even though the U.S.A. is in a 
position to offer these goods to us. This she is able to do by virtue 
of her imperialist overlordship, which gives her a strangle-hold 
over India. 

In the course of the war India, through her trade and exchange 
with the U.S.A. has acquired substantial dollar resources, with 
which she can buy machineiy' and other commodities in America. 
But Britain is not releasing these resources. In the name of 
husbanding the empire's common resources for greater war-effort, 
she collared these resources thus virtually debarring India from 
buying any machinery in the U.S.A. She continues the same polic> 
today. After repeated protests, she sanctioned a miserbale sum of 
20 million dollars for 1944 and another 20 millions for 1945. This 
allocation not only falls far short of India's requirements, but also 
forms a veiy small part of the dollars earned by India and forcibly 
taken for the Empire Dollar Fund. Not need, but selfishness comes 
in the way of releasing these dollars since Great Britain has now 
more than 3,500 million dollars in gold as security on deposit in 
the U.S.A. 

This robbery of Indian dollars cemstitutes another big obstacle 
in die way of Indian recrmstuction since it shuts us off from buying 
in Amenca which, with its expanded production, is able to suf^ly 
us with up4oHitate machinery. 

V. Business And ImpeiiaUsm 

ThB^ IMPERIAUSTS REALISE THAT IN SPITE OF 1«E MANY OJKSTACLES 

|Hi| in the way of uulusftrial devetopnumt^ smne is bound 
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to take place. While they are generally opposed to development of 
heavy industry, they at the same time want a lion’s share in 
investment and controal in whatever direction development takes 
place. 

The Indian businessman, on the other hand, is also not averse 
to joint concerns since such concerns will have less obstacles and 
greater patronage from the Government. Thus Sir Ardeshir Dalai, 
one of the signatories of the Tata-Birla Plan, suggested the formula 
that while control and management of industry should remain in 
Indian hands, they would be prepated to work on the basis of 70 
per cent Indian and 30 per cent British capital. 

It is already reported that Lord Nuffield, one of Britain's 
biggest automobile magnates and the Birla group in India have 
come to some agreement about launching a new post-war concern; 
this Nufficld-Birla combination emphasises the same Joint front of 
British and Indian vested interests. As a result of a conference held 
on June 20 between Mr. Birla and the principal executives of the 
Nuffield organisation, arrangements were also made for the 
interchange of British technicians and Indian skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. Of course, it is said that “Nuffield will gel a fair 
share of the profits but the control will remain entirely with the 
Birlas.”! 

The danger of a joint front between the British tmd Indian 
vested interests to exploit India according to the convenience of 
British Imperialism is today real. The Indian businessmen will not 
hesitate to sacrifice big industrial planning for petty concessions 
today. 

AH the more so since the imperialists sue in a position to 
apply the screw to force them to come to terms. The imperialist 
vested ins^erests have the upper hand today. They are in possession 
of the State machine and are in a position to flood Indian markets 
with consumer’ goods while shutting off import of capital goods. 
They still have die power to exercise various controls, like license 
on capital issue which can virtually veto the opening of new 
concens, without their certificate of priority fw shipping, for orders, 
no machinery can enter Ihdia ; and above all they hold the key to 
the existing economic structure since it is today mainly supported 
by the enormous Slam expenditure for defence purposes. If tiiat 
expenditure hitU precipitately, nothing short of «i industrial 

collapse win reetift. 
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The imperiaiists are using all these insturments to force Indian 
capital to come to terms with them and give up their plan of 
independent industrial development ; they want them to agree to 
such development as would least harm British interests and at the 
same time they demand the senior partnership in the jo^t 
exploitation of Indian resources Left to themselves the imperialists 
would have nothing to do with the development of heavy industi^, 
chemicals, etc, and confine themslves to minor industries and 
projects like road-making. But they know the pressure for industrial 
development cannot be resisted outright. Hence their manipulations 
to divert it into channels least harmful to British interests. 

Notwithstanding therefore the glib phrases uttered by 
government spacemen about planned industiral economy and about 
developing India's resources, the policy of the Government 
continues to obstruct industrial growth in spite of the menace of 
unemployment for lakhs of workers and middle-class employees. 
The Government at the same time uses all its powers to beat down 
the industrialists into coming to terms with them by offering them 
concessions and claiming a share in them for the British. The 
presence of Sir Ardeshir Dalai, one of the authors of the Tata-Biria 
Plan as Planning Member of the viceroy’s Council is an indication 
of the compromise that is being hatched. 

The Government wants the industrialists to accept a policy 
of minimum development. It is not a policy of providing more jobs, 
more avenues of employment, more incomes for the people, but 
one of ensuring destitution and starvation in lakhs of working-class 
and middle-class homes. P is the same policy of colonial 
exploitation which, throu^ inflation, caused the Bengal Famine 
and sufficing all ove India, Ae polic of keeping British profits safe 
at Ae e}q}ense of ti» Indian poeple and Anting imperialtst burdens 
on Ae shoulders of Ae Indian people. It Aretdens to sma^ our 
economic life and if allowed to go unchecked between now and 
Ae elections, it will lead to such eco^dAic convulsions Aat no 
popular mmistiy will be able to stop Aem. It will only discredit Ae 
p^Ktlar ministries and cause immense saifferii^ to our pet^le. 

The fight against Ais policy^ against this monittrmis plan 
whose exemdion wilt Arust new brudens on our peofde in Ae Aape 
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of unemployment, loss of income, etc., must be a major plank in an 
electoral programme. It must be the common programme of all 
parties. 

In this flj^t, the Indian vested interests themselves will have 
to be consistently fought and their policy of a sell-out must be 
defeated. We have already seen that, for immediate advantages, 
they are attempting to strike a deal with the British capitalist which 
will give him added vested interest in India and at the same time 
hamper industrial growth. This must be prevented at all costs both 
in the interests of industiral development and of Indian freedom 
itself. 

Apart from this the Indian capitalist will act as the open enemy 
of our people in his search for profits. Once unemployment 
increases the employer will not resist the temptation of mass 
dismissals to enforce wage-cuts and thus add to the imperialist 
attack. He will be an instrument of sowing destitution and starvation 
all round. He will do this just to keep up his inflated profits. 

We have seen that he has been reaping enormous profits during 
the last six years. Most of the owners of textile mills have in one 
year made profits double their entire capital. To keep up this high 
rate of profit, (hey will start a war against the workers, their clearks 
and other employees. 

The profiteering mill-owners of Ahmedabed have led the 
assault by cutting the Dearness allowance of the workers. Others 
are following suit. The capitalists of the textile industry of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad, the Birlas of India, who pose as patriotic financiers 
and before whwn even a section of Congress leaders bends the 
knee, have proved to be the worst profiteers and an utterly selfish 
lot, the most shameless robbers of their own people. In the coming 
period they will do their utmost to pass the burden of the crisis on 
to the workers and the middle class and seek Government and police 
help to crush did workers’ resistance. 

The result of dieir selfish policy will be nothing but wide- 
spread strikes, dghts and struggles. The vested interests foresee 
these big battles and the^ preparing for tihem by whispering 
that the Consiuuiists have started fomenting strikes now that the 
Congress Minis^es are likely to be in power. This lie is re-echoed 
«y«» by Pandit iawaharial Ndiru, widuHit any serious thought being 
given to its iniaittcatlcms. 
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The capitalists, by exploiting anit>Communist prejudices, are 
seekng the help of the Congress to damn the workers’ resistance to 
new burdens. They are concealing the fact that these burdens are 
the results of imperialist policy and of their own selfishness. They 
want Congressmen to support them in executing the imperialist 
policy of destitution and unemployment. 

Their game has to be exposed. They must be prevented fiom 
plunging the country into strikes by their policy of wage-cuts. They 
dare not effect these cuts if ail parties warn them and stand behind 
the workers. 

As industrialists they also have serveral complaints aganist 
the Government which are genuine. All obstacles to industrial 
development must be removed. But what they want is the 
uncontrolled right to exploit the Indian people in their own interest 
and they are trying to pass this off as national obligation, national 
service and industrialisation of India. 

No relief is therefore possible if the initiative is left either to 
the Government or to Indian vested Interests. 


VI. Defeat Imperialist Policy 


The imperialist policy of throwing India to the wolves can he 
defeated only by an all-round attack against its economic policy. It 
can only be defeated by people s unity, by the united demand of all 
political parties. 

The present position of economic helplessness and the 
impending disaster are due to the criminal failure of the congress 
and the League to unite and form a National Government to take 
chaige of the economic nerve centres of thenation. Had that been 
done even at the Simla conference, we would have been in an 
invincible position to protect our own people. 

Today the one and universal demand must be to force the 
Government to change its present policy of perpetuating backwatd 
economic conditions. 


The first st^s in the direction ofj^ting the economic crisis 
consist therefore in # 

( 1 ) compelling the govemmmino use its baigaining position 
to amu^ie for die import of capHal goods from Biitahi; 

( 2 ) using our SteHing Balances which amouirt ft) £1.500 


million to pay for them; 
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(3) releasing India’s dollar resources immediately to arrange 
for the purchase of capital goods from america; 

(4) immediately regulating India’s import policy in a way 
which will protect Indian industries which have developed during 
the course of the war. 

This will clear the ground for fighting the crisis. A systematic 
plan for giving priorities for certain types of capital goods will 
have to be made 

The immediate requirements in this direction are : 

(1) coal-cutting machinery to raise coal production so that 
present shortage of coal, which hampers industrial activity, is 
overcome : 

(2) additional machinery to transform our existing workshops 
including railway workshops to produce locomotives, boilers and 
other machinery required by accessory industries; 

(3) then comes heavy machinery to build automobiles, trucks 
or for manufacturing machines or expanding iron and steel 
production; 

(4) and lastly the import of sufficient machineiy to replace 
old machinery in old textile mills, etc. 

There is no doubt that many of the engineering workshops 
which have developed during the war ; railway workshops and 
war plants producing rifles and ammunition, with slight changes 
or additional machinery, can be converted for peace-time purposes, 
either to produce goods of house-hold necessity, such as sewing 
machines, or capital goods for smaller industries. The repair and 
job shops built for war pruposes need not be closed down. To put 
them on peace-time production, the shops may require either 
additional machinery or only a change in the process with slight 
adjustments. The Government intends to scrap tiiem altogether in 
pursuance of its hostility to industrialisation. It must be stopped 
firtMn doing so. 

Unless the vast numbers emi^oyed in the railways and other 
industries are kept emfil^ed, unless provision is made for 
expanding industries, tens of thousands of middle class and 
working*elass families must starve and die. 

It is obvious thid it will take time to put evep this prosmmme 
intopraadoe. Some mondis must pt^befom the gcivenmiont moves 
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and secures capital goods and these goods are utilised to provide 
jobs for our people. But we are faced with immediate mass- 
massacre. As we have already said, according to Sir Ardeshir Dalai, 
the army atone will release a million men in the coming eight 
months 

VII. Jobs Through Public Expenditure 

The more the war recedes into the background all the ACTIVITY 
concerned with the maintenance of foreign and Indian troops-the 
building of aerodromes, roads, supplies to the army-comes to an 
end releasing lakhs of men. 

The British and U.S. Governments had to spend millions of 
rupees in India in order to maintain their armies at fighting strength 
and with proper supplies. This expenditure employed lakhs of 
persons. Now that it has stopped these lakhs are rendered jobless 
to trek back home from the jungles of Assam and the Arakan Road 

They together with the industrial workers released from 
munition plants and engineering factories must be provided with 
jobs immediately. 

Clearly enough the permanent solution which will provide 
jobs for all is the opening up of new factories and the planning of 
fresh industrial development ; but this will take time ; fresh capital 
goods have to be imported, the resistance of foreign capitalists has 
to be broken down, and that too only if a people’s government 
determined to put through a plan of industrial expansion comes to 
power. The question thus arises-what is to be done in the interim 
period, bofore all this is achieved? 

ITie only way is to compel the Government to maintain public 
expenditure at a high level so that jobs are provided for all during 
the transition period ; so that mass unemployment deos not take 
place alt over India leading to monstrous wage-cuts. 

If we locJt at the war years we will find tihat it was Government 
eiqpenditure on war that led to increased emplc^ment It was the 
In^han tax-payers’ money for the most part that maintained 3.84 
rniHkm soldiers ; gave new emplt^^tqi^ fbr labour woift concerned 
wib die army luid created additional employimmt in industrie* 
tnutsport for middle-class and mdustrial woricera. 

The colossal expenditure inonred by die StMe can be seen 
fiomthefoilowii^: 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 
(In crores of rupees) 



Central 

Recovfer- 

Prov. 

Total 


Govt. 

able War 

Govt. 



Expenditure 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 


1938-39 

85.15 

— 

85.76 

170.91 

1939-40 

94.57 

4.00 

89.22 

187.79 

1940-41 

114.18 

53.00 

95.18 

262.36 

1941-42 

147.26 

194.00 

103.48 

444.74 

1942-43 

. . 289.05 

325.48 

118.18 

732.71 

1943-44 

.. 441.84 

377.87 

153.85 

973.56 

1944-45 

. . 512.65 

439.53 

208.05 

1,160.23 

1945-46 

.. 517.63 

488.80 

191.74 

1,198.17 


The item “Recoverable War Expenditure” shows the amount 
spent by the Government of India on behalf of the Allied (British 
and other) forces. It will be seen that expenditure by Government 
has increased nearly nine times since 1938-39. It has reached the 
colossal figure of 1,200 crores of rupees. 

It is mainly through this expenditure that the millions of 
soldiers and workers were kept in their jobs. If with the end of the 
war, this expenditure is suddenly stopped, as it surely will be, if 
the matter is left to the discretion of the alien Government, then 
noticing but a calamitous collapse in middle-class and industrial 
employment will take place, causing all-round economic disaster. 

The question is why should not public exp^iture be utilised 
to keep up our industries now at work as it did during war-time. 
Why should public money not be utilised for purposes of rd)ttilding 
India and removing her backwardness, for giving bread and jobs 
for her people? 

A National Government will have to do die job. A pc^ular 
Government which &ils to spend fiom public funds this purpose 
will be turned out of office die next day. 

It is natural that there should be a fall in die defence 
expendihire of the Govemnimt. The pre-war expenditure fm* 1944- 
45 was Rs. 456 chores. For 1945-46 die budgeted defence 
expenditiue is Rs. 412 crores. While the tnipendihiae is bontid to 
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go down now that the war is over, it need not create economic 
crisis if public expenditure is increased on productive undertakings. 
If the Government can find finances for fighting the war, it certainly 
can find finances for building the peace. 

The immediate and precipitate fall is going to be register^ 
in the item ‘Recoverable War Expenditure* which for 1945-46 w4s 
estimated to be Rs. 488 crores. This is the amount expected to tlks 
spent for the British government by the Government of India over 
the British Army. Now that the war is over, British purchases in 
India on behalf of the Army will go down, and die entire expenditure 
will be drastically reduced. The Government of India have no 
control over this expenditure; their responsibility, therefore, 
becomes ail the more greater. 

What can the Government be compelled to do in the present 
circumstances? 

Pending the import of capital goods and the starting of new 
industries, the Government must undertake public works which 
will be a great national asset in the coming years. Such public works 
will afford immediate employment to thousands and at the same 
time create natural assets of great value. The immediate 
undertakings which the government can undertake without waiting 
for capital goods from abroad are house-building, road-making 
railway extension and conversion of war plants and work-shops to 
peace-time prodiction. 

In India with the abominable housing condition of indistrial 
labour, and the general shortly of housing-^e need of a housing 
programme is obvious. These scandalous housing conditions cost 
us thousnads of workers’ lives and affMt industrial efficiency. To 
meet the needs in cities itself will require a huge outlay. It is 
e^imated, for instance, that if the leboiuers in the jute industry are 
to be properly housed, it will entail an expenditure of nearly six 
timm die paid-up capital of the industry. 

The need for cheap and weil-venttlated tntddhxlass housing 
is idfO great ^ 

®oth these will require a heavy progrttnnie of public 
eKpHoditure which will keep our wedsers cngagech tn««re cheap 
howdiig for the middle and wcxidfig clauea and Mop die present 
mekrtnting by landlords. It will also provide for foture 
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developments when, under a national plan, industry begins to 
expand rapidly and the population of cities and towns increases by 
leaps and bounds. 

The Government’s plan of housing consists of expansion of 
some office accommodation and building quarters for their own 
employees. What we must have is a really national plan for urban 
and rural housing. The Government cannot advance the excuse of 
scarcity of capital goods for operating this programme. No capital 
goods need be imported from abroad for them and yet houses can 
be built in India with the Indian tax-payers’ money who will at the 
same time be saved from destitution. 

The road and railway extension programmes also do not need 
much imported equipment. It is estimated that both in the case of 
the railways and roads, only 4.5 per cent of the total cost consists 
either of imported material or imported equipment. 

Both for railways, road and house-building pruposes, and for 
fitting some of our engineering works and workshops, the 
Government can purchase from the war surpluses belonging to the 
U.S.A. It is estimated that the U.S.A. has at its disposal war surplus 
goods amounting to not less than Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 crores. The 
Government is averse to buying them since it affects British 
interests. It must be forced to give up this hostility and compelled 
to buy whatever is needeed for Indian reconstruction. 

The entire money required will not have to be raised through 
public taxation. A part of the money will have to be secured from 
private sums and a National Government can easily do it. 

The obstructed development of industiy has accumulated good 
reserves in the hands of business and commercial firms. Besides, 
there are the Excess Profits Tax and Income Tax refundable amounts 
in the hands of the Government Also, there are the depreciated 
and reserve funds of the railways and other commercial 
establishments. 

It is estimated that the Excess Profits Tax and Income Tax 
refiindables come up to nearly Rs. 150 Crores. This amount is 
deposited with the Government There in no reason why it idtould 
be returned to the private capitalists. It is coined out of people’s 
sweat and toil and ^ould be made available either for immediate 
spending on public wtxlcs or for financing nationalisation of 
industiy. 
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It is estimated that the depreciated and reserve funds of the 
railways and commercial institutions amount to not less than Rs. 
150 crores. This can be used for replacement of machinery, 
expansion of plants, if possible, and keeping up the level of 
employment. 

In addition there is a lot of hidden money with those who 
have been profiteering in black-maiicets and who minted crores. 
All such money can be traced and confiscated to the State. 

In countries like Britain or the U.S. A., the small savings also 
form a good part of the nation’s reserve. In a poor country like 
India, on the other hand, small savings do not play an important 
role. Thus in the United States in December 1944, out of the total 
liquid holdings of 193.6 billion dollars, only 66 billion belonged 
to businessmen while 127 6 billion were personal holdings. 

In Great Britain small savings exceeded £1,000 million for 
four years. 

In India, on die other hand, small savings increased from Rs. 
135.35 crores in 1939-40 to Rs. 175.25 crores in 1944-45 or by 
only Rs. 40 crores, 8 crores per annum. 

If all these reserves are fully mobilised, as a Natioal 
Government should be in a position to do, quite a good part of our 
capital for reconstruction can come fi'om private reserves, leaving 
the public exchequer to fill in the gap. How big that gap will be is 
a question for experts to decide. Probably for a couple of years at 
least it may be anything between Rs. 500 to 300 crores — ^which 
Government must find to s^d on public works. 

Along with these immolate financial measures. Government 
must be compelled to take on the following measures : 

1. Reduction ofhoursofworic to eight a day and 44 hours a week. 

2. Provision for a month’s leave with full pay in die year. 

3. Introduction of minimum wage scales — and legislative 
prohibition of wage<cuts. 

These measures will be necessary to keep nuMo people at 
wMk ami to prevent attacks on the standard of living of working- 
ciies. 

Vnt For Fmdom And Pteaned PnMperUy 

India cannot finally solve her frorlem of injverty and 
WflatPioYMffiNT unless she plans an ordndy devolifWiiit of hw 
resources forthe prospnity and faiqj^ness of her peofde. 
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That problem is colossal for it is first and forenrost one of die 
transformation of a country held in feudal backwardness by 
imperialists into an industrialised country — ^wherein the intersts of 
the common man, of the people come first. 

The immediate objective of such industrial planning can be a 
quick rise in the standard of living of our people; a resonable figure 
to aim at would be the raising of the present scale of living by one 
hundred per cent in the course of next fifteen years or so. 

This is possible only if all the present handicaps against 
industrialisation are removed and India enters upon ambitious 
project of all-round deveipment. Such a grand effort can only be 
organised by the State — ^by a Government of the people. Such a 
plan, therefore, must be drawn up and implemented by a 
Government of the people’s choice. 

The immediate requirements of such a plan are : 

1. Development of key industries, such as chemicals, iron and 
steel, and machine-manufacturing plants, which will make India 
more and more self-sufficient as regards capital goods; 

2. development of ship-building industry and railway transport — 
manufacture of locomotives and rolling stock in India; 

3 . development of lighter industries producing consumers’ goods; 

4. a big housing programme meeting the needs of the people; 

5. development of large-scale agricultural and hydroelectric and 
irrigation projects. 

These changes cannot be introduced without a radical 
transformation of the agrarian system — the abolition of landitmlism. 
The^ cannot be introduced by private agencies either. They form 
the programme of building a free India in which everyone will 
have a job and will be assured of a decent standard of living. 

Hie imogramme, therefore, can only be undertaken by a 
people’s Government of a ftee India. Sudi a Government must 
exercise full control ovm' indus^s so diat the fruits of industrial 
develo}»neid are shared 1^ the common man. 

Its {nognmtme must include : 

1. iMadonlisadtm of key industries — chemicals, irtm and steel 
machines, these must be owned and conteolled by the State so diat 
it giMa a con^dete grip cvo^ die industrial situation. 

2. I^atioiaaiisatkai of mineanl reserves like mines« quarries, etc; 
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3. State control over lighter industries which will have to be 
developed according to plan, though they may be developed by 
private agencies. 

4. All profits to be controlled. 

The Wealth resulting from this must be euitably distributed. 
Hence the State must ensure the following rights for die workers ; 

1. Guaranteed minimum living wage; 

2. decent housing; 

3. social security measures like unemployment benefits; 

4. an 8 hours day and 44 hours’ week; 

5. one month’s leave in a year with full pay; 

6. provident fund and old-age pension. 

To implemnent these rights, the workers must be ensured 
legislative protection for organising Trade Unions and provision 
must be made for their recognition by the employers. The latter 
must be compelled to enter into agreement with the workers’ 
organisations on conditions of same. The Trade Unions must be 
utilised as participants in the building of a new India by creating 
labour enthusiasm and increasing the efflcenency of the workers. 

The right to Trade Union organisation and recognition, the 
right to strike uid democratic liberties and legislative provision 
for the above rights must be graranteed to the workers if the fruits 
of industrial development ue not to become die monopoly of a 
few capitalists. 

For the workers, there is no future unless a planned 
development of our resources tal»s place, 'niere is no employment, 
no new avenues unless India is rapidly industrialised. With 1 S 
million surplus adults on land, with war-time industries throwing 
out diousands, with the agrarian workers drawing a wag^ of only 4 
umas or so, there is nothing but loss of employment and wage cuts 
fm* diem unless they demand the nqiid developmeid of industries 
ami become their conscientious builders. 

We have got targe cash resehres to begin the tru»fonnati(»). 
In the sterling r^rves vdiich amount to the huge ttan of 1,500 
million pounds, we have got sterling ca^ reserwM to purchase 
capMg^todsidnoad, TheOovenim^ofajf^liidiaeanoertoiniy 
start purchasing a huge quantity of toililtal goods akoad. 

At le^ half the sum can be utilis^ to puecitttooiit^lfbrBii^ 
concerns like mines and factories owned British o^itidisis. ft is 
estonM that the amount of foreign capital on privais account 
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that had been sunk in India is between £300 to £700 millions. These 
concerns can be forthwith taken by the State and nationalised. Th^ 
will give us a good grip over vital industries like coal. The profits 
accruing from them will form part of our further capital. 

The communitst Party believes and works for this huge 
transformation of our country. 

It demands a war against our economic backwardness that is 
poverty and destitution and squalor for the workers and peasants. 

It stands for a planned development of India's resources under 
the control of the State, so that India’s production of necessaries 
increases by leaps and bounds, making plenty for eveiyone possible. 

It is not prepared to trust its fate in the hands of c^italists 
who profiteer at the expense of the people. It demands 
nationalisation of key industries, control of profits and secure 
economic conditions for workers. 

It fights against unemployment, loss of jobs and misery. It is 
convinced that given unity of purpose and will, none need be jobless 
in our land, none remain without a living wage; on the other hand 
with the complete acceptance of the above demands, we can easily 
double our national income and ensure better conditions for all. 

It asks all people, workers, peasanats, middle class employees 
to rally for a planned national development, for unitedly fighting 
unemployment, for security of wages and jobs. 

The planned assault against the poverty and destitution 
imposed imperialist rule can be oiganised only by liquidating 
Imperialism and establishing a free Government of the Indian 
peqple. Only a successful national revolution, which liquidates 
feudal Itmdlmfdism and removes all obstacles to industrial progress 
can plan a war against our agedong poverty. The Communist Party 
fights for such a revolution, against Imperialism and landlordism, 
for power to the people and ensuring rights of livelihood and a 
decent standard of living for all It calls on all sections, wcwkm, 
middle class, peasants, to join in the great battle against poverty 
which can be only won by ending imperialist rule itself. 



THE NEW SITUATION AND 
OUR TASKS 



Resolution of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of India, Passed at its 
meeting in EJecember 1945 

(Pitssed by the Session of the Central Committee on 16-12-45) 

THE Central Committee reviews in this session its own last 
inner-Party Resolution and the Electoral Blue-print in relation to 
the nature and tasks facing the Party in the new period. 

The purpose of this resolution is to positively re-state the 
main character of this new period and programmatic slogans of 
the Party and state the main mistake in its last resolution. 

1. FEATURES OF THE NEW PERIOD 

The post-war period in India is the period of an 
unprecedented opportunity to mtdce the final bid for power and 
of the greatest danger of internal disruption throu^ strife among 
our major parties. 

The opportunity arises from die unparalleied hatred of all 
sectimis, all classes, all generations of our peopte ^gain^ Bntish 
rule due to the denial of power, ww-tune Oovemmeiit rqfwession, 
war-time increased mis^nies of die pec^le and the exposure of 
the utter incompetence and thormi^ com^ion of die Gomnment 
at^fwratus fhan top to bottom. The greaint and most arctent 
desire of our pet^les h to rid of British power here and now 
tty any and mems. Tl^ a» inngerhig for a political l«id, 
diey are kxdting forward to be led into aodon. is greater 
political tewt dian evm- befma; 

Hie dai^ atim fiom the fhct thtt dfis nsOttatifqi hatred 
ag^ttst Brht^ rule, which is ihmed by all septets of the masses 
«id the ^ing igxMituiecnis oudnints of die toikfs to the famories 
«id land against unbearable post-war econonde ccmditions, 
toitead ^b^ OTified imo a united front of struggle against 
toto«»toisin it being led toto tuieidal diaunito Of iniltda! ttoito. 
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This danger rises from the political strategy which die 
leaderships of the main political organisations of our country, the 
congress and the Muslim League, are following, namely of 
seeking a unilateral compromise with the British Government, of 
rousing their masses against each other and of lining up with 
their own vested interests for the purpose. The result is that the 
anti'British sentiment is not being transformed into a joint front 
for Indian iieedom, the freedom urge of the Hindu and Muslim 
masses is being disrupted into rival Hindu and Muslim camps. 

This chauvinistic consolidation of Hindus and Muslims in 
hostile camps and the lining up of the respective leaderships 
with their vested interests accentuates anti-Communism in both 
the camps. The result is that the efforts of the Communists to 
give a unified lead to the spontaneous struggles of the toilers are 
being disrupted by the leadership creating the danger of the 
working class and peasant movements being smashed in isolation 
instead of being unified with the patriotic upsurge. 

The great pride of Congress masses in their own organisation 
is being transformed from anti-League prejudice into anti-Muslim 
sentiment, from anti-Communist prejudices into internal disruption 
of the Congress itself and Congress struggle against the 
Communist Party. 

Similarly the newly awakened sense of Muslim solidarity 
behind the Muslim League is being transformed into Islamic 
revivalism, the fear of Hindu domination into anti-Hindu hatred, 
love for the freedom of their own homelands as Pakistan into the 
demand for partition of India with unjust territorial claims. 

In short, the policy of the leaderships of our two main 
polMcal organisations is not bringing freedcun nearer but reviving 
chauvinistic ideas, dividing our people more and more disrupting 
<nir freedom movement and canalising their, freedom urge behind 
die cmnprmnising policies of their own leaderships and d»e 
isola^mi of our Party and the smash-i^ of the working class and 
peasant movemehts hutlt ^ tty us. 

It hs in such a situatirm of great posMbilities and great 
dangi^ iftuit die Phrty has to pkty its role. 

Por a new oikeiitation in the new period die first tiling to 
roaHro fS'iintt ^ pos*-war period has nc#img in common with 
*e vm period or any otto euller period of our freedkmi 
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movement and the Party from top to bottom has to completely 
reorientate itself for the new period. 

The main characteristic of die period is that it is a new 
period in which our freedom movement can successfully make 
the final bid for power relying on the anti-British freedom urge 
of an unprecedented mass of our people, of all nationalities ahd 
all classes. The main danger of the new period arises from blirtd 
and fratricidal policies of the leaderships of the two main 
political organisations of our people. The gravest danger facing 
the Party is either to become the tail of either of the two 
leaderships or get isolated throu^ the mass campaign they are 
unleashing against one another. This danger however can become 
real only if the Party follows either a tallest or a vanguardist 
policy and does not play its own true role. 

What every Party Member must realise and what is the 
main responsibility of the Party leadership is to evolve a new 
programme for the new period, a new strategy and outline 
correspondingly new tactics. 

TRENDS INSIDE THE PARTY 

In the Central Committee discussions as always happens 
when the Party enters a new period, different trends have 
revealed themselves inside the Party. The first minority trend is 
purely sectarian which bases itself entirely on the elemental 
upsurge that is already visible in the new post-war period, 
glorifies it and sug^ts tactics of the period that we applied in 
building up the initial working class movement in period 19291- 
34. It glorifies working class action only to cover up the isolation 
of the working class to which such a policy inevitably leads. It 
seeks the glory of debating with die national botffgeois leadership 
from a distuice and bqpes that die patriotic matraes will come 
over to our side. H also leads to the a^optitm of a nwrow strategy 
of class vs. class and Left vs. Ri^t instead of cotrect 
strategy of national unity vs. national diaan^prion. 

The second minority trend is one diat wants new 
cc^stitutional forttioias fw the coming etectond ^idle to be able 
to aigae with the Congress and League feadarsh^ dwt it is a 
better plan dian theirs for Indian freedom. Tisis fread tmdenaands 
die ftrategy ei die United National Front exactly as in the war 
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period, namely as organisational unity of patriotic organisations 
with the only difference that we now work for the unity of 
Congress, League and Communist Party instead of Congress and 
League as before ! It carries forward the war tactics of “no 
strike” into the post-war world. This is the tallest trend in 
practice and liberal-reformist in policy. 

The large majority is confused and is groping its way 
towards a new orientation in party policy and tactics. 

The first caution every leading Party Member in die C.C. 
and the P.C.s should observe is to understand the main slogans 
of the party and not indulge in schematic thinking which is a 
spontaneous echo of present day problems plus a remnant of the 
strategy and tactics of some earlier period. The first duty if every 
party leader is to study his own living experience, study the 
developments in the political camp of his own national homeland 
and the concrete tasks on his own front. This is the only way he 
can usefully contribute in formulating the policy for the new 
period and learn to apply the strategy and tactics of this period 
correctly. 

The party characterises the post-war period as a period of 
the final united struggle for Indian freedom if the party of the 
proletariat can fulfil the role as unifier of the freedom-loving 
masses or alternatively the national bourgeois leaderships of the 
Congress and the League will surrender to the Imperialists 
creating a situation in which spontaneous outbursts would be 
turned into civil war or class war and thus inflicting a disastrous 
set-back on our struggle for freedom. 

II. PROGRAMME, STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE 
NEW PERIOD 

The party programme for the present period is a programme 
for the achievement of immediate national independence from 
British domination and guarantees the fieedom to all Indians in 
their national homelands, voluntarily united together into one 
great Indian union of completely free nations. 

the economic programme of the Party is a programme for 
the coininon prosperity of the vast majority of the Indian people 
and for the desfouction of the presmit day poverty. 
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The aim of the Party is to build a free and prosperous India 
that shall be a great power in the comity of nations and play a 
liberating role in Asia and a progressive role in world politics in 
alliance with all truly democratic forces, and against world 
Imperialist reaction. 

The new strategy of the Party is to work as the builder of 
a new United National Front in the form of a Congress-Leagpe- 
Communist joint front basing itself on the just demands of the 
Congress and League, firmly eschewing the unjust claims made 
by their leaderships, as a true expression of the freedom and 
unity urge of the common people behind these two great 
organisations, despite the present day sectarian policies of their 
leaderships. The main strength of the party is derived from its 
being the organiser of whatever working class and peasant 
movements exist in our country which are the living embodiment 
of the joint organizations of Hindu and Muslim masses and 
constitute the mass democratic base behind the Party. 

The first and most major task of the Party is to strengthen its 
own base and seek an alliance with the democratic following of 
the Congress and the League on the strength of the patriotic, just 
and practical programme of the party and its daily practical 
work in common interest. 

LEAD NEW MASS STRUGGLES 

The new tactical line of the party is based upon the 
realisation that the war period of **no strikes” is over and that the 
party must bdee the foremost lead in organising not only partial 
struggles of the workers and peasants but also anti>lmperialist 
mass protest actions and it must fearlessly intervene and participate 
in every spontaneous outbursts of popular fiuy against British 
rule and police terror and thus give the new rising spemtaneous 
mass upsurge a sense of its true direction and effective 
oigantsational leadership and prevent the factional &me of the 
Congress and League leadmhips of turning mass discontent 
against each other instead of against the cemunon enslavws- the 
rulers the common exploitmt, the pne^Heering black- 
marketeers or dte feudal parasites in ooiintt3«ltfe* 

This is cmly way the Party can pnmnt sf»(«Btaneo“s 
outhuists tteiog turned agaimn each odter instead of the common 
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enemy. This is the only way the Party can prevent the Congress 
and League leaderships from fanning the flames of popular 
discontent to keep up their mass following and hide their tactics 
of preparing the ground for unilateral settlement- that is, a new 
surrender to the- British Government, while letting the police 
quench the popular fire. This is the only way the Party can 
prevent its own isolation and prevent the formation of rival 
Congress, League and Scheduled Caste mass organisations of 
workers and peasants — that is, keep its own mass basis intact 
against the inroads of alien sectarian bourgeois influences. 

In the new programme, strategy and tactics the Parly must 
guard above all against vanguardist mistakes, against unorganised 
actions and Party leaders must take the foremost part in studying 
every new situation carefully and take personal responsibility for 
guiding every single action under the guidance of their own 
Party unit and in consultation with the next higher unit. 

The greatest need of the hour is for the Part> leadership to 
re-educate itself for the new period and remain ever-vigilant in 
the rapidly changing situation and go ever nearer to our own 
masses and look out for dre masses and democratic elements in 
the periphery of our own organised bases and study the mood 
and criticism of the neutral members of our common mass 
organisaticms. This alone will enable them to remain leaders in 
the new period and fulfil their difficult reponsibilhies competently 
and effectively. 

ELECTIONS-IMMEDIATE ISSUE 

There is no time to go in for a deep study or long term 
review of the present period because of the coming elections. 
Otihw Parties are entering die election batde on their own old 
traditional Party slogans and dieir whole campaign is planned 
both against each od»r and also deliberately to pull our party 
behind diemselves ami against the odier or to squee» us out of 
political existence and break our links with non-Paity masses; 
and diey are sufaremely self-confidont because we are the 
youngest fcNTce in caar Country’s political life. 

All dial has hapfiened ever sii^ die end of die war mid all 
diat has sp fipr iweided of die characteristics the new 
post w peii^ In om couiitiy oonfinns die belief of die Party 
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leadership that its decision to contest the election is sound, — 
to save its own political existence, to preserve the common mass 
bases built up by It and to earn the respect of the open-minded 
neutral masses for its patriotic programme and prosperity plan. 

THE PARTY LEADERSHIP HOWEVER NOTES THAT THE 
PARTY MEMBERSHIP YET CONSIDERS THE ELECTION BATTU 
AS AN ORGANISATIONAL BATTLE FOR ITS EXISTENCE AND nOt 
YET THE ISSUE OF LIFE AND DEATH FOR THE PARTY AS A 
POLITICAL FORCE AhfD AS LEADER AND ORGANISER IN THE 
WORKING CLASS AND PEASANT MOVEMENTS AND AS THE MAIN 
LEVER FOR BUILDING THE UNITED NATIONAL FRONT IN THE 
NEW PERIOD. 

ni. AGAINST IMPERIALIST PLAN— OUR FREEDOM PLAN 

The inner-Party discussions so far held enabled the Party to 
formulate its freedom plan more accurately and concretely in 
relation to the post war Imperialist plan for our country*. 

The principles of the post war Imperialist plan for our 
country are contained in the Cripps proposals which have been 
repeated in subsequent pronouncements by the British 
Government. The full blue print of the imperialist plan is 
contained in the Coupland plan which is based on continuing 
British hold over India through three formally free Dominions. 
Hindu, Muslim, and Princes linked together by some sort of a 
common loose centre which the British imperialists would be 
able to use to keep their liold over us and the preservation of 
their Imperialist economic interest in India, safeguarded by a 
new economic treaty which may replace their existing safeguards. 

The Imperialist tactical line is contained in Lord Wavell’s 
latest Calcutta speech which is based on perpetuating the 
continued disunity of the Congress and the League and on using 
one against the odter, a line which calls upon the Congress 
leadership not to indulge in struggle demagogy and the League 
leadenhip not to indulge in communal demagogy and calls upon 
both to realise the danger of spontaneous economic outbursts in 
the new period and offers to negotiitte with bo^ ai»d sermonises 
to both .to come together. . ; , 

Chi this btsht Wm^eil claims for the firitidi Government and 
the' Brhhh a rote in the leatte^ship ftw* settling the Indian 
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problem, that is, he seeks the role of the Arbiter of our destiny. 

The immediate political slogan of the Party is ; 

— Against the Imperialist plan; 

— Against any unilateral negotiation with British 
Government which can only end in surrender; 

— For a common plan for immediate Indian freedom; 

— For the path of united struggle for Indian freedom. 

The first step in the British Imperialist plan is to deny the 
elementary principle of democracy by bringing into existence a 
constitution — making body without adult franchise; secondly to 
deny the very principle of Indian self-determination by refusing 
to make an unequivocal declaration recognising complete Indian 
independence; thirdly to deny self-<letermination and democracy 
to the people of Indian States and perpetuate the division of 
India. 

The central slogan of the Party is the demand for the 
immediate transfer of power to the Indian people throu^ an All 
India Constituent Assembly which recognises the sovereignty of 
the people of every natural national unit in India and is composed 
of delegates from the Constituent Assemblies of these units 
elected on adult suffrage. This Includes the right of self 
determination of the people of the Indian States so that they may 
frame their constitution through constituent Assemblies elected 
by adult franchise and reunite with the people of their nationality 
in the contiguous unit or units of the present British India, if they 
so desire. 

We recognise the freedom urge behind the Pakistan demand. 
Our stand would guarantee complete self determination to naticmal 
units with Muslim majority and enable them to form a separate 
federation if they so desire. 

We w ill appeal to them to see the injustice of the claim of 
the League leadership for six provinces as greed for neighbouring 
homelands and reliance only upon British-made boundaries. 

We will ilso appeal to them to see that this sep^e 
federation of Muslim mtyority pnits should a^ee to join a 
common Indian Onion fen* the purpose of defence and economic 
recmistruption in mutual interest and to eaidde India to play hmr 
role in Asia and dte world for freedom, pei^ and security. 
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Our Party stands for a voluntary union of sovereign national 
states of the great family of Indian nations on the basis of 
complete democracy within each and utmost help to each other, 
the more advanced helping the less advanced through a common 
federal centre. 

We would appeal to the Congress masses to see that unless 
they recognise the unconditional self-determination of every 
natural and national unit in India they would not be able to forge 
an all-in front of freedom to assert self determination of India as 
a whole fmm the British. 

We guarantee to the Sikhs that in regard to the territories in 
which their histroric homelands lie, they would be able to 
exercise their right of self-determination together with the rest of 
the population of that territory. 

We stand for a united and free Bengal in a free Indi? 
Bengal being the common homeland of Bengali Muslims and 
Hindus should be free to exercise its right to self determination 
throu^ a sovereign Constituent Assembly based on adult suffrage 
and define its relation with the rest of India. 

We will demand in the next Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies that no popular Party walks into the Imperialist trap 
but all together evolve a common plan for Indian freedom 
During the elections we shall rouse the Indian people popularising 
our just solution and ap^al that all parties should agree to put 
their differences to the people when the leaders cannot agree 
among themselves and demand fiom the British universal 
franchise and the unfettered right of the exercise of self 
detemiination for die constitution making of a fiee Imtia and foi 
a voluntary treaty with Britain. 

We will explain how a Joint front can be built l«»e and now 
applying the principle of seif-detertnination to our own 
nadcN^ probims hr the settlement of Hindu>Musltm differences 
and by recarving the boundaries of our luiturel homelands 
artificial^ disrupt by British rule, so that eveiyone of our 
people is able to take ^uure decidfiig fijf itself between the 
|»^Gigramme of difhemit parties and in making its voice beard in 
die fbrmulafiott of die Of fraetlom ami pto^rHy. 

Our central endeavemr in die eleclloni dhall bo : 

Firstly to route the peopIO agblftst domination and 
Ibr justiee among diemtelves. 
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Secondly to get the people to judge different parties fairly. 

Thirdly to see in our freedom programme the most natural 
exl)ression of their own true freedom urge and its concrete 
application for building a new life of themselves throu^ their 
own endeavours. 

Our Party shall not only rouse the people against mutual 
strife and sectarian propaganda but also popularise the prospect 
of a great united freedom struggle as the final all in struggle for 
power through the acceptance of the freedom plan put forward. 

IV. FOR PROFITEER- -FREE TOWNS AND 
JOBS FOR ALL 

The Party does not go beyond the principles of industrial 
national reconstruction already accepted by the Congress and the 
League of nationalisation of key industries and control of major 
industries. 

The specific contribution of the Party consists in applying 
accepted democratic principles of national reconstruction to the 
specific conditions of our national economy as it has been 
transformed during the war-period, through the narrow selfish 
aim of the British Imperialist bourgeoisie who have thwarted 
Indian industrial development and the greed of the Indian 
bourgeoisie who organised most large-scale hoarding. The British 
bourgeoisie held back the development of our economy, the 
Indian bourgeoisie went in for war profiteering and the two 
together have brought untold misery of scarcity of ail vital 
necessities of daily life for our people. 

In tile new phase of post-war crisis the industrial eccmomy 
is threatened with a new acute crisis and mass unemploymoit, if 
the British Imperialist political plan succeeds, whose economic 
counter part is an alliance between British Big Business and their 
Indian Brothers through a new economic treaty between Britain 
and hidia and the Briti^ Hi^ Commissiona’ to come to tqpn^ent 
and safe guard existing British eccmonuc isteses^ ki lndm and 
represent Ehittsh interests in India with the new 
Indirul^Govemllumt. By this simpie tri^ the Bi^i^ hapedalis^ 
propose to mimve, if possihlei, tim pvohl^ of in the 

new Indian Cmisthiftitm. , 
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The industrial aim of the Party will be realised by working 
out concrete measures to apply the following principles in our 
national industrial life : 

— The most rapid industrialisation of our country 
— Nationalisation of key industries 
— Control of all major industries 
— Control of all Capital resources ' 

— Planned co-ordination between the development of laiige — 
scale and cottage industries for the maximum growth of bdth. 

PRACTICAL MEASURES 

Ihc practical measures that the Party will press on any new 
popular (loxcrnment will be to pass Peoples's Ordinances to 
ensure l5e following measures : 

( 1 ) Seize all British capital, plantations, industrial concerns, 
mercantile firms in lieu of British Government's refusal to pan 
with India's Sterling Balances. 

(2) No return of the EPTA Reserve. 

0 ) Illegal Riches of the War Profiteers to be confiscated and 
mobilised for people’s needs after proper investigation. 

(4) No retrenchment, and the guaranteeing of minimum wage 
to all industrial workers. Reconversion of all war-time factories to 
production for peace-time needs and thus maintain the existing 
level of employment. 

(5) Rapid introduction of social legislation to ensure more 
jobs for educated middle class youth and open and era of new 
enlightenment for the working masses of die towns. 

Only two alternatives face the vast majority of townsmen, either 
a united struggle for jobs for ail and growing prosperity of our 
country or mass unempbyment of the working class and middle 
class and alt at the mercy of the profiteers. 

STRATEGIC AIM 

Thie stiat^ic aim of the Party is ; 

(a) To cmicentmte fire on the profiteers primarily the British 

hut not excluding the Indians. 

• (b) Smash die growing alliance betweaiBHtfsb Big Business 

apd their Indian class tn’odiers. 
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(c) Build the unity of the woriting class with all sections of 
the middle class, technicians, all sections of employees and 
intellectuals, small traders etc. 

(d) Strengthen the organised working class unity itself to 
embrace all sections of the working class in the mass organisation 
and make a new drive to start Trade Unions of hitherto unorganised 
workers. 

The path that the leadership of the congress and League is 
following is to embrace their own profiteers and roufje not only the 
middle class but endeavour to engulf the working class as well in 
their fratricidal campaign against each other This will make not 
only the task of national reconstruction but the introduction of 
immediate anti-profiteer measures very difficult in the period aliead. 

The path the Party seeks to follow is to make an unprecedented 
elfort to strengthen its own working class base make an approach 
to the Congress and League mass following on the basis of its anti- 
profiteer people’s slogans and tlius lay the basis for a new democratic 
alliance at the common base among the people and help to strengthen 
the drive for the new United National Front. 

V. NEW VILLAGES— LANDLORD— USURER AND 
HOARDER— FREE AND FOOD FOR ALL 

For the reconstruction of our agrarian economy the Party seeks 
to carry out the democratic programme of the destruction of all 
vestiges of the medieval feudal order, especially parasitical 
landlordism and usury. 

The Party not only preaches in general terms but today 
seeks to apply its programme of new democracy to the chronic 
agrarian crisis in our rural areas under imperialist-feudal 
domination which has become intensified a thousand-fold during 
the war years. 

The traditional feudal and the hew capitalist exploiters of 
the village, the absentee landlord, the unscrupulous usurer, and 
the greedy trader have all become as never before, much stronger 
thrcHigh hoarding and black-marketing and hold the entire village 
at their mercy and the local officials in foeir pockets tiirou^ 
bribery. On the other hand foe mass of foe villa^ poor have 
become poorer and are being uprooted, from their own ance^l 
homesteads, 
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Only two alternatives face our rural economy. 

Either immediately remove the 3 traditional leeches from 
the living body of the village toilers or face a period of chronic 
famines and destruction of normal village life. 

One is the way of chronic famines, the other of food for ^1. 

One is the way to new life, the other of death slow or fa^. 

One is the way to rebuild and save our villages, the oth^ 
to see them disintegrate, and witness the destruction of all hope 
for the village toilers and the domination of the corrupt and 
selfish over the entire village. 

In its propaganda, the Party shall concentrate its entire fire 
on the village parasites who have also been always British 
toadies and expose not only their anti-national and anti-people 
past but also the complete corruption of the village administrative 
apparatus which they have brought about. Our Party shall rouse 
not only its own but also the Congress and League masses to the 
grave danger of these feudal parasites and rural hoarders getting 
inside the Congress and the League while their top leaderships 
seek to divide the village folks among themselves. 

The Party shall preach in its electoral campaign the urgent 
necessity of any new Popular Ministry undertaking in hand the 
task of national rural reconstruction on the fundamental principles 
of democracy and destroy the grip of the anti-national feudal 
landlords and usurers and the greedy hoarders on village life. 

FUNDAMENTAL LAWS 

The Party shall pledge that it shall demand that any new 
Popular Ministry shall pass within its first year three new 
fundamental laws to ensure the birth of new free villages. 

(1) A LAND ACT ensuring abolition of IrmdlcH’dism (yide 
pvposais in the Blue-pritti). 

(2) AN ANTI-USURY ACT rdwitshtng usurous money- 
iendh^to the agriculturists and artisans and guaranteeing credit to 
peasaids and aitistuis through Co-qieratives which shall be based 
on d^nooradic cmitrol and udiich will mobilise the credit resources 
of thejaesein mcmey lenders at a suitable r«eofhih^^ 

<3) AN ANTI-PROFITEER ACT, abolisyt^ the new 
monopoly-g)^ of rural wholesalers oyer peop}e*s food and 
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peasants’ needs and introducing large-scale “Sales-Purchase Co- 
operatives” run on a democratic basis and not ruled over by the 
bureaucracy. 

IMMEDIATE MEASURES 

The Party shall demand that new Popular Ministries pass People’s 
Ordinances for the immediate introduction of following measures 
so as to give no time to die vested interests to rally their forces 
and fi^t urgently needed relief. 

(1) Agricultural Income Tax on all agricultural incomes of 
statutory landlords leaving them not more then Rs. six thousand of 
the rentals received by them per year. 

(2) Immediate strengthening and democratisation of the Co- 
operatives movement and subsidising of Sales Purchase Co- 
opeartives by declaring and guaranteeing fair price for agricultural 
produce and ensuring industrial goods to villages at non- 
blackmarket fair rates. 

(3) Fallow land of the Zemindars and Oovenment to landless 
and poor peasants. 

(3a)Substantial reduction of rent and guaranteed minimum 
wage to agricultural labourers. 

(4) Immediate arrangements for train ing peasant youth in new 
methods of agriculture and for running rural Co-operatives and 
new cattle-breeding farms. 

(5) New schools and hospitals, and immediate prospect of 
new jobs for the educated village youth. 

STRATEGIC AIM 

The main strategic aim of the Party is to isolate the today anti- 
national parasites and profiteers even dtou^ they are wearing a 
patriotic mask today and rally vast majority of the villi^ people 
.starting from the small zeminder and rich peasant upto the 
landless untouchable labourer on the main plea that our plan 
ensures the prosperity of all on the basis of justice to all and the 
only ccmdiUon is that ail who contribuJbe socially useful labour in 
running the village are brothers amcmg dtemselves wd must 
unite agaiinst the common eniMtty— 3 leeches, die Landlord 
Usurer-Hcexder’a Gmn^ne. 

Ti» line diiit the Party follows to brir® about the 

above democratic aliiaiice which should endeavour to embrace 
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the mass following of the Congress and the League and their 
local workers and also non-Party village leaders from every walk 
of life is by follow'ing measures : 

( 1 ) Make a real non-Party approach in its mass agitation in 
terms of the interests of the village as a whole. 

(2) Strengthen its own Kisan Sabha base by expanding Sabha 
enrolment both ways from middle peasant downwards to embrlf^ce 
the entire mass of poor peasants and landless labourers and to bring 
in the majority of middle-peasants and the best of the rich peasants. 
Make the Kisan Sabha the living embodiment not only of the mass 
of peasants but led by the best of the peasants and the foremost 
fighter for the needs of the entire village and main organiser of its 
future life. 

(3) Rouse new democratic consciousness in the village b\ 
breaking the links of the rich and middle-peasants with the 3 leeches 
and rousing their sense of justice to see the need of giving primaiy 
importance to the needs and demands of the poor and landless in 
all relief and reconstruction measures. 

(4) Seek the aid of all patriotic enlightened and democratic 
elements in the village not only in its daily constructive work but 
win them over to participate in different aspects of Kisan Sabha 
activity. 

VI. SELF CRITICISM 

Most of the time of this session has been spent in sclf- 
criticism and reformulating and sharpening the main programmatic 
slogans for the Elections. What have our discussions in terms of 
the happenings in the pariod between our two meetings revealed? 

In one word the last resolution only embodied a partial 
understanding of the new post-war period and carried forward 
the remnants of the people's war period in the new post war 
period as ha|^»ns v^4»en the Party has to make the transHitm from 
one p^-tod into another. 

(a) It carried forward the undon^anding of die war period 
i«*o the arpfysts of the post-wtn world. This led to thd illusion of 
peacefril development and ufiderestunsting die role of the social 
dietnocratic leadMhip of die Labour Psarfy could not but 
hail behind its own imperialist botugeois^ dabe die war was oyer 
imd the camps of Progress and Reaetton bi^aii regrouping 
dtepnselves. 
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(b) It carried forward the national outlook of die war period 
into the new period. The central task during the war period was 
acceptance of self-determination by the leadership of the Indian 
National Congress and the Muslim League against British-imposed 
deadlock. In the post-war period the situation became how to rouse 
the people directly for asserting independence and self- 
determination against the British domination and implementing the 
same principle in our own future development and for the solution 
of our present differences. 

It did not squarely face the task of reformulation of a new 
freedom programme for the new period. It formulated the freedom 
programme not in a manner as will unite all freedom-loving forces 
to smash th ' imperialist plan but by mechanically and not 
objectively applying the principle of self-determination. It escaped 
the real controversy of one Constituent Assembly demanded by 
the Congress and two Constituent Assemblies demanded by tlie 
Muslim League by formulating the slogan of 17 Constituent 
Assemblies which voluntarily decide the next step. Thus the 
immediate issue of asserting self-determination against British 
domination got thrown in the background and ours appeared as a 
sound but utopian solution. 

(c) It carried forward the strategy of war period into the post- 
war period. 

— It mechanically extended the slogan of Con^^s-League 
unity to Congress-League Communist unity which was not 
understood as a new strategic slogan for a new period but as 
mere extension of the same old war strategy. It made no sense 
when Con^ss and League leaderships were viloently rousing 
their following against each other and Congress leadership was 
launching a frcmtal offensive against our Party and the League 
leadership deliberately isolating League progressives. 

In the war period Con^ess-League uni^ was real struggle, 
the only way to break British-imposed deadlock and win a 
National Government. In the post-war period a united plan fiw 
final struggle for power became the main strategic task of the 
peripd. 

— ^To miss the above led to a series of mistadees : 

(i) The underestimation of the mounting anti-British 
soitim^ mxmg alt sectimis of die people— and of die riiriittg wave 
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of workers’ and peasants’ sfruggle arising out of post-war ectmomic 
conditions. 

(ii) Lost initiative to the anti-Communists. ^ 

(iii) Under-estimated how riq>idiy neutral mas^ will fall prey 
to the demagogy of their own leaderships. 

(iv) Looked upon anti-Communism only as an extension of 
war-time frustration and prejudices, which we answered in terni^ 
of being unfair to us and by putting on a superior moral tone. 

(v) Under-estimated the rightward swing of the Muslim 
League leadership. 

(vi) The last session failed to worit out any guiding slogans 
that will help local units to woric out a new tactical line in face of 
struggle demagogy by the Congress leadership and the spontaneous 
outburst of a new strike-wave. 

No new lead was given either on partial struggles or on anti- 
imperialist campaigns organised by other parties. 

vn. DECISION 

The Polit Bureau in consultation with local C.C.M.s to 
immediately draft and despatch 2 documents ; 

(1) Manifesto for the Elections. 

(2) An Inner-Ptuty Letter for the ranks. 

The Inner-Party Letter should help to orientate the ranks towards 
studying tite new policy documents with a new outlook. It should 
popularise following ideas : 

(i) The po^-war period is a new period. Clean oitt remnants 
of the {Mst but (km’t start speculating about tire fiittire 

(ii) The new period holds out tmly two aHemidives: 

Out politica} India make a final bid for Indian freedom and all- 
round donocracy here and now? 

Or wii! the freei^ movement as we have known it ever since 
^.muriny end which has grown freun sti^ to abige will destroy 
itself in mtitud strife and unable fe aolve acute prt^ms 
feciag it? 

(3) The specific feaemue of tire new perkMi is feat it marks 
fee ^ of fee bootgeore-kri feeedom 

feofemal ^fe, squuale i|xmtmieoui and is rapidly 

goa^ mm fee dheefem of comiaonttsii^ wife 
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It is the responsibility of the Party to save the national 
movement and become the inspirer, initiator and oi^iser of a 
new period in our national awakening. 

Ours is the responsiblity to expose the illusoiy hopes of tiie 
Congress and League leaderships for a unilateral settlement with 
the British Government, ours the job to act as tihe connceting link 
between the Congress and the League for a new United National 
Front lliat can and must make the final bid for power from the 
British rulers. 

(4) The Election battle is only the first round of the battle. 

(5) Our organised woricing class and peasant support are the 
existing bases for the new United National fiont and our natural 
allies are the Congress and League masses in our own localities. 

(6) Our weapons are the following : 

(i) Idelogical : New fteedom and prosperity programme of 
the Party which is the application of Marxism to our own country, 
which alone embodies the freedom and democracy lugp of our 
people and which alone can be defended and not ass ailed on the 
basis of our own and generally accepted freedom and democratic 
principles and which transforms existing national sentiment into a 
new partiotic programme which mu^ echo as just and inactical in 
the heart of the Congress and League masses Ix^. 

(ii) Strategic : The reformulation of tfie l»sic stnd^gy of 
colonial movement as the United National Front, as Congress- 
Leagui^ommunist unity which embodies die fieedoiii,<temocratic 
and un^ uiges of our common people in one single throad. 

(iii) TeKticai i We. must be in the foiefiont of all struggles 
and be their foremost organisers. 

Political actions against police terror and the Imperkliia 
acts of tile British rulers. 

—Economic partial struggle of the wodcers: peasants and 
all sections of our suffering people. 

We must ^ tiie first to stop war rnnong brokers, whenever 
there is a Batiicidai struggle moitg brodbcr pos^h^ We nuat 
stMd in between and stop it, e,g. cotmnitiial riots, Congmss* 
Lei^ lei^ and Nationalist Muslim conflict, etc. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY 

E. M. S. Namboodripad 

By the time Jayprakash Narayan and other socialist leaders started 
functioning as an underground centre of the AICC the struggle had 
already become shattered. The centre in a statement issued in 
November 1942 said that “our ranks have been depleted: our 
resource, in the form of local assistance in rural areas, and active 
enthusiastic support from village youngmen have been reduced by 
repression”. In spite of this, the leaders of the underground 
organization firmly believed that the Indian masses were solidly 
with them. So they chartered a programme of action to make the 
struggle more wide-spread and more democratic. The programme 
included the following. 

1 . The peasantry should refuse to pay the land tax and obstruct 
the revenue and police officers to collect the tax. Even a 
military invasion should be rendered ineffective by flight 
into the jungles. 

2. Non-sale of food-crops and cattle. 

3. Non-acceptance of paper money. 

4. Emphasising upon the people; the danger of food and cloth 
famine. 

5. Organization of Swaraj; Panchayat and boycotting of 
revenue or police officers. 

6. Roads, and telegraphs and railways to be destrc^ed to defeat 
the British military. 

But the programme remained only on the paper. TTiis was 
not because the people were loyal to the British or they were 
c^iposed to the Quit India struggle, but because the government 
had succeeded In suppressing with arras ail demonstrations of 
prplestt during the one and a half months firitowing 9th August. A 
general feeling spread amcuig die people that it was fiitile to fight 
iNBritiidi. 

However, while the struggle within India was being 
suf^ressed, certain developments were tidcing place outeidc the 
country, which culminated in the formation of the Indian Nidional 
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Army, its attempts to enter India under the leadership of Subhas 
Bose and its final defeat. 

When Subhas Bose left India secretly in January 1941, Japan 
was not a party in the Second World War. Germany was making 
preparations to attack the Soviet Union under the cover of die no- 
war pact it had signed with it. Hitler was waiting for an opportunily 
to attack Britain and the countries under its possession after 
defeating the Allied forces in Europe. Therefore, Bose first went 
to Germany where he established relation widi the German Foreign 
Minister Ribbontrop and the Fascist rulers in Italy, and started 
making regularly anti-British propaganda on the German radio. 
This evoked two different reactions among the politically conscious 
people in India. Among those who had adopted an anti-Fascist 
outlook, thanks to the systematic propaganda carried out by anti- 
Fascist organizations in India including the Congress, Bose’s 
activities evoked opposition. They were disturbed by his friendship 
with the Fascist forces. At the same time, another sectiem expressed 
sympathy with his activities. Their hatred towards the British rulers 
was stronger than that towards the Fascist forces. 

The entire course of the war changed before long. During 
the initial months when the German forces made rapid advances, a 
general impression was created that the Soviet Union would be 
defeated in the war. This too helped to create two reactions. It 
created sympathy towards Germany and Japan. The second roKtiem 
was the feeling that Germany and Japan together were crushing 
the British and India could utilize that opportunity to win freedom. 
Both these reactions were found reflected cm the people at latg^ 
and particularly among the ranks and leadership of the Congress. 

The Congress leadership participated in the talks with Cripps 
as a compromise between these two outlooks. At this stage, the 
sympathy towards the Soviet Union and China bore more weight 
with the leadership. But as the talks broke down, the joy over the 
advances being made by Germany and Japan as well as the feeling 
that India would be able to tdte advantage offee ^tuatiom and gain 
freedwn bwaihe stronger. Evmi In the midst of dieir talks with 
Cripps, the Congress leader^ip had mamtained that in spite of 
their ^mp^y tp fee Allied pciwm, they would not be ifete to 
participate in fee war efforts of fee British as long as they continued 
tohang cmtopowar in lndia. £ii^lnfee %felrKiKaresohifem,t^ 
Congress tohmted ks syihpafey to fee Allies, 
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While this was the situation within the countiy, among the 
Indians living abroad there was a wide-spread feeling of admiration 
for Germany and Japan in their victory in the war and the optimism 
that India would be able to utilize the new world situation and gain 
independence. Even those living in countries occupied by Germany 
and Japan, who had anti-Fascist feelings, did not express them. 
Thus, Berlin and Tokyo became the centres of the Indians ^o 
were eager to wage an anti British struggle. 

Berlin was the main centre of such activities until Japan 
declared war on the United States and Britain. With Japan’s entry 
in the war and its triumphant march over many Asian countries, 
the centre was shifted to Tokyo. 

Rash Behari Bose, an Indian revolutionary who had left India 
during the First World War was I iving in Japan as a Japanese citizen. 
On his initiative, a conference of Indians was held in Tokyo from 
28th to 30th March 1942, in which the Indian Independence League 
of the overseas Indians was formed. Following, a larger conference 
was held in Bangkok from 1 5th to 23rd June in which 1 00 delegates 
representing Indians living in East and South-East Asia participated. 
Rash Behm*! Bose was elected president of the Indian Independence 
League. The conference hoisted the Indian tri-colour flag and 
declared the immediate attainment of complete freedom for India 
its objective. 

The Ckmference through a resolution invited Subhas Chandra 
Bose, who was then living in Germany, to Asia. Accepting the 
invitation, Bose reached Tokyo in June 1943 and took over the 
presidratship of the Indian Independence League from Rash Behari 
Bose. 

Meanwhile in December 1941 Japan invaded Malaya and 
defeat^ the British forces there. A number of soldiers were taken 
prisoners ofwim A smalt party of Indiiut soldiers led by Oqjt Sohan 
Sto^ who escaped fnmitlieadvancit^ Jipanese lim»s sairtendered 
finally after waotfasring in the fme^ for a few days. Tlie Japanese 
dIScers Md talks with Solum Singh and mg$osted to him to fo^ 
aii *%idiaB national army” out of a selected oumfoer of Indian 
prisoneis of war and march to hidia in cooperation wifti the Japanese 
fmc^ to end the British rule there. Stduui Stns^ accipted the 
tpggeadcm. This was how the lodtmi Nmkmal Aimy <ft4A) was 
imed with hidmti |»is»hers df war. 6i aeccitdaaied with the 
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decision of the conference a Council of Action was set 

up with Ra^ Bebari Bose as die presidmt and Sohan Sing^ as the 
minister of defence and the commander^in-chief of the Army. 
However^ the activities of die Council were hampered fw sevml 
reasons and it was onty after Bose arrived and took up die leader^ip 
that they could be carried out sraoc^ly. . 

As Subhas Bose took over the leadership of both the Council 
and the Indian National Army, a new wave of enthusiasm swept 
over the Indians in the Japanese occupied countries and even over 
a section of nationalists in India. It may be noted that after his 
taking over of the leadership, die name of the Council was changed 
to “Provisional Govemmenr on October 21, 1943. The feeling 
became widespread among the nationaltsts in India and al^oad that 
the INA and Provisional Government were sate under a leadership 
which was capable both of liberating India from the British rule 
with the assistance of Japan and of preventing Japan from 
establishing its domination over die country thus liberated. It was 
also widely believed that the anti-British underground movement 
led by Jayprakash and otl^ socialist leaders was going to achieve 
final victory with the offensive actions of die INA forces led by 
Bose. 

The initial activities of the INA were such as to create this 
impression. Bose was determined to maintain independence of 
the INA and the Provisional Government from the Japanese 
government and its military bosses. A numbm* of biogn^hical 
notes and rraniniscences contained instances of Bose having taken 
strong position against die actkms of the Japuiese government 
which did not corro^ptmd widi his ideas. 

The consciousness spread aniong the INA inen that far from 
being die meit^naries of Japanese mastors, diey were rising as die 
national army of India. In additioii lo the fmrmer iMrisoners of war, 
a section of the civilians tramed ly thmn also becarne an integral 
part of die INA. This enlarged INA widi Bose as its sufareme 
c^mander foug^ and marohed ahead. More than 4,000 among 
them wme killed in iidhma and finady they vrare able to set foot 
on the Indhm soil ia Match im The Japaaeaenil^ 
ditt Japan was resdved to etetend idl means hi ordw to Iwlp to 

expe and eltohiate ftorn liidte *Ue Aiiglo^^ 
enabtelhdtetoaaitimre-fi^hidepaiideiiceifttiteii^ 
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But by the time they were able to reach about 1 SO miles inside 
the eastern borders of India, the course of the war b^an to change. 
The IN A’s first target was Imphat. However, d»ey could not achieve 
the objective because the Japanese failed to reach die necessary 
supplies and materials. Meanwhile, the monsoon set in preventing 
their further advance. The British, on the other Han^ used the 
opportunity to regroup their forces and made a succipsful counter- 
attack on the Japanese and INA forces as the monsron withdrew. 
This marked the beginn ing of the end of the Japanese\army and the 
INA 

Thus, both the Quit India movement inside IndiaWid the INA 
offensive outside India aborted. The British were able to suppress 
the Quit India struggle using its police and military forces. They 
were also able to defeat Japan and recover Burma, Malaya and 
Singapore with the support of the anti-Fascist forces all over the 
world and with the military aid and cooperation frorp the Allies 
including the Soviet Union and the United States. 

But the Quit India struggle and the activities of the INA had 
shaken the foundation of the British rule in India. The former 
remained in a subdued state ready to ei^ipt at the first opportunity. 
The experience with the INA provided the warning that even the 
Indian soldiers who had been regarded as mercenaries of the British 
might turn the direction of their guns at an appropriate moment. 
When the INA trial began in the court, the ire of die people including 
that of the Indian servicemen rose high. The country-wide protest 
against the trail clearly showed that if the British were to hapg on 
to power arrogantly with the cAim that they were successful in 
suppressing both the movements, not only the people of India in 
general but even the armed forces under tiite British control would 
rise against them. This was confirmed by the mutiny organized 
subsequently hy the naval ratings in Bomtey. 

It was un^r these circumstanoes that the Briti^ decided to 
restart negotiations. Details of these m^^otiations will be given in 
tlw later chaf^. il(pvever,hi$aecesaaiybeie to find an answer 
to toe questions why did the ^^Augurt revolution* fell and why did 
die INAcninfele after registering partial success in the initial stage, 
h The Quh India strv^(tewflasatdbuih upon 
of the mastos, ito mintar how widaa 
It was the same leader^ip which had been arguing feat «®y mass 
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struggle was contrary to die principle of non-violmce that now 
called upon the people to adopt any method they considered 
appropriate in the Quit India struggle. Even this call was subject 
to the principle of non-violence! Therefore, as iayprakash and 
others pointed out later, the absence of an oiganization shxmg 
enough to wage the struggle disarmed the people. 

2. The Quit India stru^le failed to create even a ripple among 
the armed f<Moes maintained by the British. Like their English 
counterparts, the Indian soldiers continued to act in accorduice 
with the orders given by their superiors. There was not one minor 
incident of insubordination anywhere in India during the 1942 
struggle as was witnessed in Peshawar during the 1930 salt 
scOyagraha. Mutiny in the organized armed forces is an important 
element in the success of any revolution. As Lenin stated, without 
immobilizing the armed forces no major revolution had succeeded 
and will not succeed. 

3 . The IN A was the f ^rst indication of toe fact that the British 
Indian armed forces would not act as loyally as before. What made 
the INA a strong willed militaiy force was toe fact that a section of 
toe Indian anny turned against the British and thousands of civilians 
turned themselves into trained soldiers under such a popular leader 
like Subhas Bose. 

4. Even at that stage, the Indian soldiers who were deployed 
against the INA were acting loyally to toe British rulers. Neitoer 
the organizations of toe Quit India movement nor the INA v/as 
able to ^‘immobilize” it. Added to this was toe fact toat in Europe 
in toe west and in Asia in the east, the Fascist forces were facing 
one defeat after anotoer. All this led to the final defeat of toe INA. 

TWo events which took place towards the end 1945 played a 
significant role in raising post-war antt-in^terialist storms: toe INA 
trial and toe decision of toe government to said Indian soldiers to 
Indonesia, Indo-China and other South and South East Asian 
countries. In oiganising huge demonstrations against these acte, 
Coinauinists, SocUdists as well as toe ranks of toe Congress and 
toe League ptiQ^ active roles. 

With toe defeat and surrender of Japan, toe INA conststoig 
of dbont 21^, 0(M oftkers ai^ came undtnr toe contral of toe 

ikifiliL TltelMtitogovenimentchaagedtoeniwitoftutoretoftilfil 
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the obligation of loyalty to the and decided to tiy diem fcM* 

treason. As indicated earlier, the Communist Party or even 
prominent Congress leaders like Jawaharlal Ndhru had no sympathy 
to the decision of Subhas Bose to help the advaiwe of Japan by 
forming the INA. But none of them questioned the sense of 
patriotism of Bose. In fact, antMmperialists had g^dy a|q>ieciated 
the cooperation extended by the former army omcers and mien to 
Bose and other patriots who led by the g^at objective of 
liberating the country from the British. Uterefoie, ^hen Col. Shah 
Nawaz Khan, Capt. Dhillon and capt Sehgal, who flayed the most 
significant roles in die INAwere tried and sentenced to a long period 
of imprisonment, the people considered it an attack cm the anti> 
imperialist movement. Demonstrations against die sentence were 
held throughout the country and the government resorted to all 
repressive actions including firing to disperse the demonstrators. 
But braving these repressive actions, the people suiged ahead. 
These protest actions took the highest form in Calcutta where 
workers struck woik for several days bringing die electric power 
stations, transport, water supply, etc. to a standstill. People raised 
barricades in the southern parts of Calcutta and set military vehkles 
on fire. The Governor of Bengal deployed the military to bring the 
situation under control. 

Despite these repressive Measures, there was no let up in the 
people’s actions until Sarat Chandra Bose, brother of Subhas Bose 
and a top Congress leader, gave a cdl to Stop alt demonstiatkms. 
Bose assured the people that the INA officers sriio had been 
sentenced would be released and that the Congress would strive to 

gain national independence dirou^ **lawfbl and non-violmit 
means”. 


WA lead^^ also held in many other places like Bombay, 
Madiura, De&i, Mennit and Peshawar. 

In the clashes that occurred in the course of these 
wm^^rstions, 40 people were killed in Caleutla and 23 in 

g^ h^^ etal hundreds were htiaied In police acti^ 

inSdi oefiowi tepretretrttgiiMtiiie INA 

SL^SS*!******^ tlieirtott. to 
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a wave of protest demonstrations in Bengal. This time the appeal 
to stop the demonstrations came fincnn the newly elected Chief 
Minister of Bengal, H.S. Suhrawaidy. 

While the leaders of the Congress and die League were 
engaged in die tnugain with the British rulers to achieve their 
respective demands, the people were expressing {Hotest against 
die govemmmt’s decision to send the Indian troops to Indo<^hina 
and Indonesia on the pretext of ccmipletely liberating the Japanese 
occupied coundies a^ Japan's defeat in the war. In each of diese 
countries the people had already set up their own national 
revolutionary government in pl«» of the imperialist rulers who 
had fled before the Japanese invaders. Communists like Ho Chi 
Minh and comrades in IndoChina, and ncHi*commimist natkmalists 
like Dr. Sukarno in Indonesia and Aung San in Burma were leading 
diese revolutionary goveminmits. The British government was 
trying to use die Indian troc^ d> suppress these revolutionary 
govemmmtts and restore die British imperialist domination in 
Burma, Malaya and Singapore, the French in Indo-China and the 
Dutch in Indonesia. 

Demomdrations In protest against diis were held all over the 
coundy. Port workers in Bombay and Calcutta refused to handle 
the shipments of military supplies and food to the troops in 
Indonesia. The leaders of the Congress and die Muslim League 
openly (Motested against the govemmenf s actions. The Congress 
leaders called upon the people to observe 2Sdi October as ‘Soudi 

Asia Day*. ’ 

Forauutima of L N. A. and IHris of LN,A. PriMmcrs 


**Aftm‘his fiittof 1943, Gandhiji did not hilly recover hisheaMi, 
mKl,hiAprin944,hefensmriouslyill. The Civil Surgeon at Pornia 
declared diet OanidBiiji was not likely to survive his illness. The 
British Governokent decided thmeupon not to ri^ his deitth in jail. 


was dm role of dm inditti National Afi^ The INA, under the 
Menh^ of Nedd^ Siddias Chamha Bose, had participated in a 
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Aishevpur. The British hoped diat Gandhiji’s release would create 
sufficient goodwill among Indians to induce them to co-c^rate 
with the British in facing the new threat arising out of tlw action of 
the Indian National Army and its ally, Japan. Yet the govomment 
would not take prompt steps to release Gandhiji ai|! other Copgress 
leaders, since the Mahatma would not withdraiv the 8 August 
Resolution. ” ' 

“ it was during this period that the officers of theindian National 
Army were put on trial in the Red Fort in New Delhi. The trial 
began on 5 November. Captain Shah Nawaz Khan, Captain P.K., 
Sehgal and Lt. Gurbaksh Sin^ [billon were court martialed 
because, while they were prisoners of war, they had left the Indian 
Army and joined the Indian National Army founded by Subhas 
Chandra Bose. According to the British, they had waged war 
against the King Emperor. But in the eyes of Ac Indians and Ae 
Congress party, Aey were patriotic sons of India, nie whole country 
was excited by this trial. The slogan, JAI HIND, of the Indian 
National Army became a common tenn of greeting between Indians 
from this time onwards. The court found the accused guiHy and, 
according to Ae law, they were sentenced to tram^rtation for life, 
but such was the intensity of emotion and anger created in people's 
mind Aat Ae British bowed before Ae public opinion and the 
Commander-in*Chief pardoned Ae INA personnel," 
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FOR THE FINAL ASSAULT 

Tasks of the Indian People in the Present Phase 
of Indian Revolution 

1. A NEW PERIOD 

The Indian freedom movement has entered into its final 
phase. The mounting mass battles against imperiali^n herald a 
period of the struggle for power by the people and the final 
liquidation of imperialist rule. 

This is proved by the following new unprecedented features 
of the mass revolutionary upsuige diat has gone on mounting 
since the ‘Release INA* demonstrations and mass resistance to 
imperialist terror (in November 1945 and February 1946). 

• The masses face police and military repression with a 
death^defying abuidon and deliver counter>attaoks against die 
police and military (Calcutta INA demon^rations in November 
1945 and February 194€). 

• The RIN struggle, the strike in the RIAF and other 
armed forces, the strikes among foe police, rfl foiae show that 
the idea of national resistance against imperialism is maturing in 
foe minds of foe men of the Indian am^ forces. 

• Ihe finternisation between foe pec^ mid foe aiti^, foe 
country'>wide luofost strikes in suf^xirt of foe RIN miit%, foe 
refusal of foe Indian military to stv^ foe petite and mudneers 
cm may oecaskms foreshadow new forms of mass struggflet^ 

• Use and isiprcoedented strike wave is already 
mariced 1^ total and country-wide strikes in indivklwil mdustiies 
and QMi dbvtdop iino a ^sneral strike of all iadusfiries whkili osm 
lead to alMn foiTifont strag^ locally. 

fo TWmi^foKUfctn^pBrnmtfoesofiK^^ 
possessfom of gtifo Hocis td^licwders by starvmg peasants and 
foe tak«i|, ovet foikav \mA ^ lanfooitls liy M htingiy 
ptwfodfo Dtt of iengil) set foe hegfflfdags of 
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new peasant struggles against landlordism whidi may develop 
into big local battles against intolerable conditions of serfdom 
and zamindari zulum. 

• The rising political mass stn^les of States peoples 
against the rule and repression of Princefy autocr^, exemplified 
by the epic struggle of the Kashmir peq>le, «e ^ beginning of 
a new round of States peoples’ struggles to the rule of 
Princes. 1 


Compromising Policy of Leadership 


This upsurge, however, is taking place when thi bulk of our 
people is divided into two hostile camps, led by the Confess 
and the Muslim League, which continue to have an immense 
hold over the people. It is because of this hold and the 
compromising policy piasued by both leaderships thta they are 
in a position to retard and disorganise the growth of the 
revolutionary struggles. 

In pursuance of dieir policy of compromise flie Congress 
and League leaderships detach their following foom die growing 
struggles, refuse to extend and support them and dius disrupt the 
rising wave. 


In pursuance of dieir policy of bringing ptmure on each 
odiCT through reliance on imperialism, th^ rouse 
feelings, set their followers against each other, leading often to 
communal riots. They dius create disruptkMi and dmncMalisation 
among the people at a time vdien dm masses themselves are 
spontaneously uniting for common struggte. 

While all sectimis of the ctHnimm people, thioiq^iout the 
countiy and belonging to ail parties, are being drewn into 
common b^les, the sharp division and hostility between the 
toiioum of ^ Congress and the League, accentuated by the 
dt sruptire a^ compromising policies of fodr leadt^i^ act as 
* ^ common hatttes. 

nm „ r! ^ national resistance is spread among 

^ WMpons of 
'•«aderatfiip$ <^r tee pm^ are doing 
reboteac all nowdar tmuoAm. 

itdo teair own lMin4s edeiat on tee 
nmm, tee leadetships of tes Cong^ and ten toafue ate 
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pursuing policies of ocmipromise with imperialism and are fighting 
each other and seeking Britirii alliance against each other in die 
division of that power. 

The leaders are able to do this because they still have 
immense influence as the traditional leaders of dieir respective 
organisations. This is today a big obstacle to the growdi of 
revolutiomuy forces, which can only be overcmne 1^ pathmtly 
disitiurioning the masses about the policy of their lewierriiips. 

The alternatives before die people are two : 

EITHER imperialism is able to crush diis upsurge, dumks 
to die comfMomising policies of the bourgeois leaderships of die 
Congress and the League; 

OR, the Party of the working people is able so effectively 
to intervene in the situation with correct political slogans, 
l»x>gramme and strategy, as to transform it continuously in the 
direction of dcvel<^ing, extending and unifying these exjRessimis 
of mass discontent counteracting the retaking influence of the 
bourgeois leadership, and thus setting the stage for the final 
struggle for power. 

Slogans For A New Joint Front 

The new situatimi demands of the Parfy diat it boldly leads 
all popular struggles, develops the initiative and die ftf^ting 
capacity of the masses draws into them masses bekmging to aU 
die parties, and helps to bring into being a NEW joint frcmt of 
die Indian people (Congress, Muslim League, Communist Party) 
united behind die slogans : 

# QUJTiNDJU. 

# M pomr to Hte 

m ComikmtM Assem^ based am adsM framddae ndlk 
pe ep oHl a mal repramtatkm and sdjf-tkurmiiHaion ttf matUmal 
tiiafa ilirf Ito 

X fMniAIJST 

i^UTISH kqperuUisro h«s rnneiged out of die second world 
twif uhditiwi^ kMemaify and mtematiaiialfy. fai Ha desperate 
fHr fHivivid H is tiykig out dm dangeious strategy of 
IMhUani BIog, in adiimoe uddi the Ihdted Stales, 
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against the Soviet Union and the forces of revolutionary 
democratic advance in Eurc^, and against national liboatkm 
movements in the Middle East mid Asia 

India, its biggest colonial base, occupies a key place in this 
strategy. But in India its vety rule is endangered the growing 
revolutionary upheaval. Its veiy machinery of powef is becoming 
unreliable. 

New British Plan and Policy 

S 

That is why the new British policy and plan to consolidate 
its rule in India, is to placate the bourgeois leatkrship — both of 
the Congress and the League — draw it into alliance with the 
Princes, and thus create a new basis for its dominatim and a 
new facade from behind which to launch a crushing offensive 
against the rising revolutionary forces. 

The Constitution-making B<^ it has set up is in accordance 
with this plan. 

If it succeeds in drawing into it the Congress, the League 
and the Princes, and if at all this body finishes its labours, it will 
produce not the constitution of an independent and democratic 
India but one in which British domination will be based on the 
one hand on establishing an alliance between the Princes and 
patriotic parties end on the other on perpetuating the differences 
between these parties. 

During the period in which the Constitutkm-making Body 
is woiking, it will be cm instrument of diverting the attention of 
the masses from the issue of the real struggle for power and of 
creating issues to divide Hindus and JMbalims, thus encouraging 
commwud disrvptim. 

Essential part of this imperialist plan is im Interim 
Qovoimient at the Centre which is scnight to be formed 1^ 
iHing^ in bo^ die Conf^ess «id foe League logefoer As 
ctntceived by iit^jerialism, it is to be based <mi Co^greseieigue 
conflict so foat it remains permanentiy wealt vis*#»vis 
in^pmrialiaai— ^le it can be ua^ as a convenieiM seieen and 
weaptMi to dimnpt Ibe growing nttfonal tmmtelloattry foioc». 

N’crialtsm hopes fo cany fofoitgb dds fdan. It hopes foat 
Ijeigtte tead^h** liwfiiihii foe nawow and 
seHfsii meevm of foeh respeetive vaaied i a fo gm i will seek 
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separately compromise with imperialism and tile Princes, which 
can only intensify their internal difSM^oes instead of solving 
them. 

Imperialist Game Can Be Foiled 

The neatly laid plans of imperialism which are based on 
the bringing together of such conflicting elements will not 
necessarily succeed. 

The growing upsurge, if properly led and united the 
Communist Party, can yei build a unity of the common pecf^ie in 
struggle which will defeat the compromising and disruptive 
policies of dte leaderships of the Congress and the League. 

The growing support by the people of British India to the 
struggle of the States peoples against autocracy can yet fmstrate 
and defeat the attempted alliance between the Princes and die 
Congress and League leaders. 

3, POLICIES OF CONGRESS, LEAGUE LEADERSHIPS 

THE national bourgeois leadership of die Congress relying 
upCHi the tremendously increased mass backing and prestige it 
has won since 1942, is using the potential threat of struggle 
against the background of the new revolutionary upsurge to 
secure a compromise favourable to itself out of fte imperialist 
plan. 

* It turns its back upon mass Juggles. In return it ho|)es 
that die British will offer it favourable terms. 

* It uses its influence over die States peoples’ movemiffit 
to ccanfMTcmitse with die Princes by coming out openly agahist 
Stales pe(H>ies* stru^les. 

* It has failed to bring the common Muslims into die 
otMntiKMt movement because it has refused to rect^tse the right 

wlf-delermtmdk^ of the people of iingaisdcaily and culhnally 
homogDoeofis national units as die basis of fbigtng lasthtg Indian 
unity. 

It righdy opposm the compulsory groiipings in the imperial^ 
plan hut ttaaif warns to take advantage of the plaft to impose a 
ecMnfwtaQiy tmion denying to nm:MMiiditie& 
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It seeks to coerce the bourgeoiS'-^fetidal teado^p of die 
Muslim League into compromise by usii^ British pressure i^ainst 
the League. 

Compromising Policy of the Ccmgress 

It covers up its anti-struggle, oomiHOiiiising disrtqitive 
anti-Muslim policy by its dema^gic pled^ hbout Indian 
independence, Indian unity and democracy. ’ 

It {nomises that its polity wilt soon Ining a|>out a free 
Provisional Government at the Centre and an.lndqiendent India 
out of the present Constitution-making Body. 

Exactly the opposite is going to be the outcome of its anti- 
struggle and compromising policy. Its bmknqacy will be revealed 
to its following as events unfold. 

There will be deadlock aftor deadlock in the Constihient 
Assembly if and when it meets. 

The Interim Government if it comes will be one of 
compromise which would be unable to solve the pressing problems 
of die people but will, time and again, be ftced widi the task of 
siqipressing the people’s strug^s. 

The Muslim League leado^ip enjoys the support of the 
bulk of the freedom-loving Muslims. It has aroused and united 
the anti-imperialist .upsurge among the Muslim masses but has 
misdirected the same in a sqiaratist ctmsolidation. 

It claims to stand for the indepoidenoe of India, iwt 
demands a separate Muslim State in the North-West and the 
Nmdi-East areas (Pakistan), ctmtaining some 40 par cent non- 
Muslims, widKHit die denmmitic vote of die people of those 
areas and denying self-deterratni^tm to dm natkMialilin cCMdas^ 
dierein. 

Leo^ Obstructs Butidhig of Jo^ Front 

It iiiakm diis undemooradc ikmiand a conddkn precedent 
to ite joinmg the struggle fbr indepeodenoe, it boigtfiia on this 
basb widi dmCoogrere and pub i9>in oppetddoa to 
haf ht recdify it hopes lo goht Ks d km m d s pm hapekalim hiy 
obstructing the buBtUng ofajointfimitMMtIdm. 

B eecepied the Minion^ plin 

^ ooa^^ttlsoiy grai^ihigs at a ileppiiig aiiMe t» PMkiM 
div^ioa of India with dm aid of^ 
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In tfiis its policy nms parallel to tiwt of ^ Congress >^ich 
has accepted the plan in order, witih Britain’s help, to get dw 
compulsory union of all India and thus ihisirale the plan of 
Pakistan. 

Though it has now rejected the plan and is direatening 
struggle fcM- Pidcistan, it is still aiming at die same compromise 
with imperialism, based on compulsory groupings and the 
Viceroy’s award about the Interim Government, which ^nies 
powm* to the people. 

As events unroll the contradictions between die democratic 
freedom urge of the common Muslims and the bankrupt 
compromising and disruptive policy of the leaders of the League 
will come to the fore, more and more disillusioning die Muslim 
masses. 

Thus both the Congress and the League ieaderships instead 
of turning to the people for a democratic decision on the 
question of Pakistan and the unity of India awl joining hands for 
Joint struggle agcanst inqterialism, infact twn to imperialism for 
a separate conqmomise agmnst each other and thus only clear 
the way fa- the success of inqterkdist desiffvs. 

But die impmialist plan to build a reactionary united front 
of die Princes and the bcHirupwis leadmahip of the Congress and 
the League in mdm* to impose dieir constitudcmal scheme of 
cUvtston and i^^)ertalist dmnination will not necessarily succeed. 

True, die bourgeois leadership of the Congress and the 
Lei^ reflectii^ the interests of dte most powerful sectimi of 
the Indian vested intaests seek compromise with inqiedaltsm 
«fid want to put a brake upon the revolutionary upsurge. 

But the fact is thcd both these leaderships are oiso 
tmrwmAle to the vast mass of the ammon people whose mieg 
ami-iapaiatist mO^tney ereeues ooueUthm to jmevem swh a 
eompnmise. 

Id the ooiine of the imperiaitat efforts to tnqiose the plan, 
•eute dfflhimices will arise betwem m^ierialtan ac^.eidier of die 
MilllKIVeQfv 

ImpMlaliwi Witt seek to divert each such conflict koo a 
Ccayewhyi^ei^tmdewHoclt,tBtoHiii^»l^i»dMsio«,fao^ 
to «Maie coo^tkiiis for die in^oaltioR of its phm. 
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The Communist Party will utilise ail such occasions, first, 
to expose the reactionary anti-freedom, ami-democratic and 
disruptive nature of the plan, and secondly, to show in every case 
a positive way forward based on the joint action of the Conigpress 
and the League to smash the plan and move towards a joint 
struggle for independence. | 

This perspective holds good even if an InterinnGovernment 
is formed with botii or with only one of the parties, tor even then 
the conflict between imperialism and the leaderships of the 
Congress and the League would not have been finally eliminated. 

4. COMMUNIST PARTY AND THE IMPERIALIST PLAN 

THE Communist Party totally rejects the Imperialist Plan. 
It brands it as an imperialist manoeuvre to smash the growing 
mass upsurge, to split the freedom movement and to perpetuate 
imperialist feudal rule in a new form. 

It exposes the proposed Constituent Assembly as a fake and 
not a sovereign body, an imperialist trap besm with imperialist 
awards, which can therefore produce only a constitution of 
Indian slavery and division, and nothing else. 

Ihe Party will expose it from within through its single 
representative from stage to stage, using every conflict which 
will arise therein to show its undemocratic and non-sovereign 
character and by bringing in positive prc^sals of Congress- 
League joint w:tion to tneak it up. 

The Party will expose die imperialist Plan of the Interim 
Government as a government of oomfMomise and surrender to 
imperkiltsmi. 

Smh a gofv&mmnt ivhethe»‘ composed of one or both the 
me^orptpidto parties wiii be werrir v/jr-o-vfs the Vi&eroy and mil 
be sot^ht to be used by him as a emvenkm cover from behind 
which to hit at the growing revolutionmy t^urge. 

Our Party will warn the parties agm'nsi tartering such an 
Interim Oovemmettt. 

But if it is actually formed, the paHiy urilt mdepwawt it* 
otww* w prevent it from fohtg hddm dom Jlie wmd of 
oompremise and surreiider hy petipfi 1« jidiM front 

tierneiiltiiitiniw , 
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* Establishment of full civil liberties throu^ut India; 

'* The withdrawal of British troq>s; 

* No police and militaiy interference against workers’ 
strikes for better wages and living conditions; 

* No suppression of peasant mass actions against the 
landlords and hoarders; 

* Support of mass demonstrations against imperialist rale; 
and — 

* Positive measures that mean war against profiteers, 
blackmariceteers and landlords. 

The exposure of the bankruptcy of the Imperialist Plan as 
events develop would certainly lead to a growing disillusionment 
of dte Congress and League rank and file with die plan. But this 
will not lead automatically to the emeigence of the joint front for 
united struggle for independence. 

5. THE CENTRAL POLITICAL SLOGAN 

IN order to win the Congress, League and other parties 
(especially of the minorities like the Scheduled Castes, Sikhs, 
etc.) for a joint front for a united struggle for independence, 
democracy and self-determination, the Party raises the following 
central slogan : 

Ail power to the people-^or a constituent assembly based 
on adult suffra^ with proportional representedion and complete 
self-determination to every national unit. 

Simultaneously, the Party places before the people a 
{Mt^nmime of democratic revolution which will guarantee fioedom 
and Itbergtion to all peoples, land for the peasants and and 
dewid living for all. 

It will raise the slogan : prepare for the final struggle for 
power and call for a joint fiont of alt the patriotic parties 
(CcMigress, League, Communist, etc.) for that stru^le. 

Of ihsmocndk XevtdidiM 

ttm CENTRAL SLXXjAN of a Constituem Assembly based 
on ndnit anlRage Is indissolubly linked with the prepa^ion fbr 
die fbr power mid whh die strat^y of ^ united fhmt 

of cbe Cmigress, fhe League and the Communist Par^. 
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FIRST, the C(m$titiient As8einA>fy vtsiudised is 4}uite diftiiict 
from the <x)e proposed by impoilaUsm and comes into being in 
the fiee atmosfrfiere of a success&l ^ggle by the petite and 
transacts its business widiout the intervwition of imperialism. 

SECONDLY, it is based im the great principle of self- 
determination of nationalities, which will i^ure that the 
Constituent Assembly will be the assembly of im delegates of 
all those national units (redemarcated linguistic, cultural 
homogeneous territories) w^ich wish to join toyorm a single 
Union State. \ 

It would be free to any national unit in India not to smid its 
delegates to the common Constituent Assembly, but to form its 
separate sovoeign State if a plebiscite of the mtire aduh 
population of that unit resuhs in a vote for separation. 

This would enable the question of Pakistan and unity of 
India to be decided the democratic vote of the pec^le. At the 
same time it would guarantee equality and froedom to the people 
of every nationality which Joins the voluntary Indian Union. 

Such a clear-cut definition of the Ccmstituent Assembly 
would afford a just and democratic basis fcMr achieving the joint 
front for die final struggle for power. 

THIRDLY, it is based on the most democratic priiMsiple of 
election, viz., on adult suffra^ with inxiportional represeidation, 
which will not only ensure diat inst^ aS vested intoreiMs it is 
die voice of the toiling masses which will predominate, bid will 
also guarantee thtf minorities get jlot representaHon. 

Odica mam iteim of dw (mogiamme of dk«ioc(«dc 1^^ 
are as follows : 

AbolUim cf PrbK^fy Aiaocracy 

• Abdition of lYincely autocracy in Ibe tndkm St^ 

Conqiieie self-deteeminatioa to fim fWPldies of the ‘Native 
StMes’ through a Constituent Asaeni^ir bonod on ndalt mffrage 
to deckle the <}uestton of the frnaie itatus of the Ruler md to 
establish ^ sovereigRty of the 

R will also decide whedier n pMt or die lehoie of the 

Mtoiy is to be fiq|oM did n#tii^ 
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This would not miy mem the mi of mdocracy in the 584 
IndUm Slates but also the remion qf dw people of single 
nationciities in amsolidated national territory mits, which are 
at present cut into different Provinces and States by the artificial 
bomidcaies wqrosed by imperialism. 

* Abalitkm of landlordism without compensation, and 
land to tfie tili^. 

* Confiscation of all British capital in India and 
nationaUsation of ail key industries, big plantations mines, and 
memis of transport and communication. 

Riglns of Wmkers and Minorities 

* Fundamental rights of workers — 

* An 8 hour day; 

* A 40 hour wei^; 

Social legislation, guaranteeing living wi^e and securi^ 
agiunst unemployment, sickness and old age; 

* Free compulscuy education; 

* Decent housii^ at Ckwerament and capitalists* expense; 

* Free provisicMi far heddi; 

* Rj^ to work; 

* Ri^t to oiganise; 

* Trade union recognition and right to strike; 

* Equal pay for equal wmk; 

* Adequate maternity boidfit; 

* Abolition of forced labow. 

* Alt interspersed mintMities in die new nattonal units 
formed ’mil have the ri^ts regarding dieir language, edmuitioii 
and cntture guaranteed by statute and their infringanmit would 
be pmiMiBble by law. All dis(d>iltties, privileges and discrimination 
baaed on caste, race or community (such as untouchabiUty) 
would be ifoolikimd by statute and their infringmmmt would be 
pimlMle by law. 

* Oovenuaent of Free India take a programme specUdly 
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6. Key Significance of Self-Determination 

THE significance of the principle of self-determination of 
nationalities in our programme of democratic revolution must be 
clearly understood especially for building Hindu-Muslim unity 
in the struggle for independence and power, aiui to counteract 
the disruption caused by the policies of the Congas and League 
leaderships. \ 

Self-determination of nationalists is not justt a question of 
whether a national unit separates or not. On theVontrary, it is 
a great revolutionary unifying principle, which guarantees real 
freedom and democracy to the people oj each nationality in 
Independent India. 

Self-detennination of nationalities means the bringing 
together of the common people of the same nationality, Hindus 
and Muslims, to fight against imperialist - feudal regime, against 
Princely autocracy and landlordism. 

Self-determination of nationalities means the bringing 
together of the common people of all nationalities in the common 
struggle for INDEPENDENCE from British imperialism for that 
is the precondition for winning self-determination. 

Self-determination of nationalities means the unity of the 
nationalities in India to form a voluntaiy Union to build common 
economic life and people’s well-being on the foundation of 
equality, freedom and democracy. 

The Communist Party fights to build Hindu-Muslim unity 
by bringing the Hindu and Muslim workers and peasants together 
in their common class oiganisations to fight fw their living 
conditions and by fighting for self-determination of nationalities. 

The Communist Party exposes the policy of the Congress 
leadership denying the ri^t of self-determination to nationalities 
as undemocratic. 

That policy reflects the urge of Indian big business to 
compromise with imperialism in order to inherit from it the 
monopolist pip over the econmnic and poiittcal life of entire 
India thus denying to the peoples of different nationalities tlic 
right to shape freely their own life and to build a really free and 
voluntaiy Indian Union. 

It is a policy of erntprorn'm with the frrhum, of ttenying 
self-dete^ination to the people of State*, which ihisirates the 
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natural desire of the peoples of different Provinces and States 
belonging to the same nationalities to reunite in single national 
units, and thus to end the artificial and arbitrary partition of India 
imposed by imperialism. 

At the same time the Communist Party realises that the 
ordinary Congressman and masses following the Congress rightly 
oppose the partition of India on a religious and undcrmocratic 
basis and coircctly desire a single Union of democratic and free 
India in which the people of every nationality would be 
autonomous. 

The Party will make every effort to show them how the 
acceptance by the Congress of the right of self-determination of 
nationalities to the point of secession essential to convince the 
common Muslims that the Union would be voluntary and for 
mutual good and that peoples of linguistically culturally 
homogeneous units would be free to shape their own destiny, 
thus creating the basis for a Congress-1 -eague joint front for 
common assault on imperialism. 

Similarly the Party w ill popularise the consistent application 
of self-determination to the States under the slogan, '"'End of 
Princely Autocracy", so that the struggle of the States peoples 
opens the way to their freedom and to their re-union with their 
brothers of the same nationality. 

The Party's Stand in Regard to Muslims 

The Communist Party will expose the undemocratic demand 
of the Muslim League for a separate Muslim State in the six 
Provinces, without reference to the people, and denying self- 
determindtion to the people of the nationalities in that area, as 
reflecting die policy of the Muslim bouigeois feudal vested 
mterests who are seeking a compromise with imperialism for a 
share of administration in a divided India. 

TTic Communist Party realises that the bulk of the Muslim 
people see in the demand for Pakistan the demand fcM* dieir 
freedom and look upon the Muslim League as the leader of their 

for the freedom of the Muslims in an independent India. 

The Party will ap^l to the burning anti-imperiaiism of the 
Mualint mam» to make them see that msither freedom nor 
damteiiey 1^ dmeomiiion Muslims can be won until they make 
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their organisation to join the common struggle for independence, 
without making the acceptance of Pakistan a precondition, but by 
agreeing that the question shall be decided by the democratic 
vote of the people on the basis of self-determination of national 
units-without the intervention of the foreign /power. 

The Communist Party will seek every onportunity to bring 
the Muslim masses into common anti-imperialist demonstrations. 

The Party must make special efforts to pring the Muslim 
woiicers and peasants into die ccmimon class Organisations and 
into the struggles for their demands and thiis forge Hindu- 
Muslim unity of the toilers as an unbreakable weapon, which 
will finally defeat the disruptive policies of the bourgeois 
leadership of the Congress and the League. 

Only the policy of National Self-determination mil ensure 
freedom, democracy and independence to all peoples including 
the common Muslims and will be the basis for building the joint 
front for the struggle for winning an independent INDIAN 
UNION, guaranteeing fitll and free development to the peoples 
of all nationalities. 

7. Strategy Of Joint Freedom Front 

THE Communist Party realises diat the present revolutimiaiy 
upsurge can be developed into the all-in final struggle for power 
and the carrying through of the democratic revolution only when 
the majority of our per^le are rallied for the revolution. 

The National Congress represents die main stream of the 
independence movement of die country. 

The Muslim League has behind it the bulk of the anti- 
imperialist fieedom-toving Muslim masses. 

And die Communist Party leads the bulk of the cnguiised 
wtHkers and peasants. 

A joint front of the diree main patHcdic paiti«»-~<kmgress, 
League, Communist Party, and other pc^ntlar patriotic parties is 
thus essential for developiii|( midi a £na! atrug^ and giiutfaiiteeing 
its success. 

To build such afivnt is the ftwdr ef the period. Failure 
to mthieve it will lead to dte fHthrfng ota of the revolutionary 
upsurge, mdh^ in demoralisation a^ eHsrupHon. 

The Conummitt Party, dimefere, measures its success in 
pand^ struggles also by how fhr dim struggles teadi the 
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Congress and League masses to reject the comprmntsing policies 
of their leaderships and to work for the common aim, by 
bringing pressure on their own leaderships to build a joint front. 

The Party se<^ to achieve this by boldly leading partial 
struggles and uniting all sections through them, by exposing the 
compromising policy of die two leaderships and by popularising 
and appealing for a joint front. 

The Party realises that the visible demonstration of joint 
fmnt in every local and partial struggle is the most powerful 
appeal for building it on a national scale and hence the Party 
tirelessly works for it in every struggle. 

In directing the struggles, in its agitation and propaganda,’ 
while the Party ruthlessly exposes the policy of division and 
hostility pursued by Congress-League leaderships towarth each 
other, while it fights against their plans of compromise, at each 
stage it advances such slogans, gives such directives as will 
accentuate the process of disillusionment with the compromising 
policies of the leaderships, and thus enable die masses under the 
influence of these two oi^misations to take the next step forward. 

The Party has no illusions that the joint front can be built 
by merely ai^iealing to the bourgeois leaderships. The Joint front 
will be achieved by making the masses move for it in spite of the 
leaderships. 

It is built in the measure diat the Party is able to establish 
and extend its political leadership in the ever-widening sweep of 
cmnmtHi mass struggles, in die measure that the Party is able to 
disillusion the masses about the sectarian, disruptive and 
<x}m]»romising politty of the leaderships, and rouse in them the 
will to fif^t against the British Imperialist Plan and for the 
realisation of die essential ta^ of ^ pro^umme of NtUionai 
Donocratic Revolution. 

lafyet At^on 

bi radicalisation of dm Congress ranks and the growing 
disiUttsloniiMRit with die compromising policy of the Congress 
Riglht iMidhirs^ip is seen in the enormous ^wA of Left elements 
wlto want to fight compromise and idand fm- struggle. 

Quite a laffB ittuaber of these are being attracted to Marxism. 

From dm iwidts of the Left elements coflMs the proposal for 
M iHtlty taUeli «Kpr^ses the desire fot a ccamiKMi front of 
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action of Left elements, including the Communist Party, against 
the compromise that is being hatched. 

The Communist Party attaches great importance to the 
proposal because it displays that Left elements are getting 
disillusioned about the Rightwing bourgeois leadership and 
because they are also releasing themselves f^m the grip of 
disruptive anti-Communist propaganda. 

In the conditions of today when both sets qpJeaderships are 
pursuing a path of compromise, it is essentidt that all Left 
elements who are opposed to the Imperialists Plan must come 
together to rouse the people to the danger ahead. 

Basis For Left Joint Action 

The Communist Party appreciates the desire of Left elements 
to bring about the joint action of all those who want to fight 
compromise and proposes that the basis for joint action should 
be as follows : 

• Support to all partial struggles of workers, peasants, 
employees and students. 

• Support to States peoples' struggles. 

• Reject the Imperialist Plan. 

• Forward to the joint struggle of the Indian people for 
power. 

The central slogan of rallying the entire pec^le for the joint 
front must be Constituent Assembly based on adult suflirage with 
pK^xmional representation and self-determination of nationalities. 

The Communist Party knows th« the main Left parties do 
not yet accept the slogan of self-determination of nationalities. 
The Commumst Party is, however, prepared to have joint action 
with the Left elements on anyone or cdl cf the above points. 

At the same time the Party will continue to persuade them 
to join ^ds with it in campaigning for self determimdion for 
nationalities, for this is the only democratic basis on which the 
unity of Hindu and Muslim masses can be forged for the final 
struggle. 

The Commiuii^tf Party makes diis piopo^ Ibr joint Mtion 
because it wards all those vdw to^ figjit oMipomise to join 
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hands to rouse the entire people against die imperialist Plan and 
speed up the building of a joint freedom front that will rally the 
entire Indian people and unite their major parties for the final 
struggle for power and independence. 

But the policies pursued by the leaderships of the Congress 
Socialist Party (CSP) and the Forward Bloc constitute today the 
main obstacle for the realisation of such joint action. 

Disruptive Policies of CSP, FB Leaderships 

. The CSP as well as the Forward Bloc leadership, though it 
talks of resisting the Imperialist Plan, in practice follows the 
plans of the Right. 

They outbid the Right in its anti-Communism and thus help 
the compromising bourgeoisie to split the forces of anti- 
compromise. 

They join hands witli the Congress leadership in starting 
rival unions, which oppose strikes, and thus help the Right to 
disrupt the growing struggles of the working class. 

They t^e an opportunist attitude towards strikes and hinder 
the growth of mass action. 

On the working class front, their aim is not so much to rally 
the workers against the capitalists, against compromise but to 
join hands with all to fight the Communists. 

They follow the same policy on the kisan front. 

This policy thus disrupts the growing struggles of the 
people and disorganises the .struggle against the new Imperialist 
Plan. 

On the vital question of national unity also the leaderships 
of both the CSP and the Forward Bloc follow in the wake of the 
compromising bourgeois leadership and deny self-determination 
to the national units. They denounce the League as pro-tmperiait^ 
and will have nothing to do with it. Here again, dicir policy 
dismi^ the joint front, makes joint struggle impossible and 
strengthens the hands of the compromisers and British 
imperialism. 

While both leaderships of die CSP and die Forward 
Bloc claim allegiance to the principles of Socialism, dieir anti- 
Comosunisnm Ic^s diem to the open suf^rt of die rival trade 
utiionH of die bourgeois teader^ip and to splitting of die unity 
Of die working-eliss. 
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In their intematiofial polk^, liic^ follow in the wake of the 
agents of British imperialism and mtemational leecdon in their 
denunciation of the Soviet Union and of foe achievemeirts of 
revolutionary democracy in foe countries of Eastern Eun^ and 

Asia. I 

The Left elements must see foe wide giqs seprn^ foe 
outlook of the CSP and Forward Bole leaderfoiU and foeir own 
aspirations to fight compromise. So long as foat^kxfo persists, 
joint action as proposed by us will be remtered 'difficult 

Nonetheless, foe Communist Paity pifts foiwaid this proposal 
for Joint action before foe Left parties and all Left elnnents 
opposed to comixomise, because such actitm will focilitate foe 
task of rallying foe entire people of foe joint freedom firont, for 
the defeat of foe British plan and for foe final stmgg^ for power. 

At the same time the Party wemts to make it qidte clear t/uit 
compromise cannot be fought by feurmatUm of a bloc of Left 
parties. 

Such a bloc, on foe ofoer hand, would be a definite 
hindrance in foe path of nd^g foe entire Congress for the 
policy of the joint front. 

It would lead to foe illuskm that the Right-wing leaderfoip 
can be replaced by foe factional manoeuvres of the Left bloc 
within foe Cmigress. 

This, again, wmiid lead to the umterostitnation of foe role 
of the independent woikmg<iass and peasmit moveoMiits and of 
foe Commtmist Party in ^ tesk of winning the terntm for tim 
pro^amme of democratic revcfoitioa md johitt front 

It is for jdhat at^km to fifofll these tasks thtt we invite dll 
Left elemmte, ftH* that is how foe fi|^t against oomiirooiise can 
be led forward. 

Ltftl in League 

The Comimiiiik leaiiies that foe posilkm of foe Left 

inside dte hloslim Leagite is vny foafo* twm ia^ 0 ^ 

r^idly growing miniber of conttait awtl^foyerialiita who are 
dissafisfied with foe leadership 

of foe Ungue and wafo to load ^ lfoishfo .niaMt» fo fos frg^ 
agifotst 0r^ knpeiiiilisni, 

Bfo foese L^ olanttaifo wifofo fog 
heafoway ^ahut foe otiaifoaiiifolog .poili^ of foa hsmrgsoii* 
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feudal leadership of the League unless they accept and populari^ 
the following principles and policies as the raltying slogans of 
the Muslim masses. 

• The policy of the leadership of relying upon imperialism 
and of bargaining with the Congress leadership for gaining the 
Muslim demands, is totally abandoned and repudiated. The 
question of Pakistan and unity of India must be ^ided the 
democratic vote of the people on the basis of self-determination 
of nationalists without the intervention of British imperialists. 

• The League joins in the struggle for independence, 
withdrawal of British troops and die end of Princely autocmcy 
unconditimially. 

• The League supports all common struggles of workers 
and peasants for their basic demands and helps and strengdiens 
the common class organisations — trade unions and kisan saldias. 

• The Muslim peasantry of Bengal, the Punjab and Sind 
are helped in particular in the common struggle against 
landlordism. 

The communist party believes that die left in the Muslim 
league would, dirough its own experience, realise that only 
acdviQr and development on the above lines will bring die 
Muslim masses into common struggles for power, for die fimlom 
of alt Indians, and for securing all the just demands of Indian 
Muslims. 

8. iMderaUp Of Blass Actions 

THE main lever of the Party for preparing for the struggle 
fot pow»v for strMigdienii:^ the Party and mass mganisations, 
fet iMiHfUiqi die Party forward as the builder of joint hront 
Stra|g^ on dll sectors, counteracting the disruptive influence of 
the hwiigeois leadership, is the correct developing of struggles 
of die weddng'dass, peasantiy and States peoples, and the 
ativilKhii qf sheens fat these struggles. 

tlw teedeial# of bodi the Congress and the League eith 
sa^hip or disrupt them horn within. In either 

oe»e wk Ms to division of the masses. 

, iSbiiOdMidlhf l;y bo&f on^ 

k Hi alHMt and biM unity 
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The Strike 
Strategy For Today 

Strike strategy today is determined by the new situation on 
the working-class front. Under the present worsening conditions 
of life and labour and of great and spontaneous political awareness 
among the woii.ing-class all over the countiy, evek a spontaneous 
local strike gets the support of the other wotiters and ^e common 
people, and thus tends to develop into a battle of the local toiling 
and common people against die vested interests and bureaucracy. 

Worken fight the strikes today with such totality of united 
support and such abandon as have not been seen before. 

This spirit of organisation, class solidarity, and determined 
and united fight for decent wage and living conditions has spread 
to all sections of workers including bank employees, clerks, 
primary teachers, police and Government employees. 

The tremendous response to the preparation of the ali-lndia 
railway general strike, as well as the experience of the all-India 
postal strike prove this. 

Growing Class Solidarity Among Worixrs 

Further the readiness with which the woriters come out on 
sympathetic strikes (e.g., to support postal strike) and respond to 
the call of political protest strikes (e.g., RIN and airest of Pandit 
Nehru in Kashmir) is a proof of the tremendous spontaneous 
growth of their class solidarity and political awareness. 

The Party has been lagging behind this spontaneous 
development and has hesitated to give a bold and courageous 
lead to develop the spontaneous strike wave. 

The Ccmimunist Party recognises th^ the situation is rapidly 
leading to general strikes In industrial centres in wliole industries 
and seeks to lead them, developing the militant initiative of the 
wofking-ciass to resist their suppresskm. 

Tlw Party realises that an all-in strike action of all industries 
fOT basic demands will bring die workingHdiiSS activity to the 
higitest pitch and unite the entire class in tite common fight. 

The Party organises political protest strikes against 
rq»e»ipn and hi support of dw States peoptes* tmt^gies, etc.. 
a»d pti^paies the wot^ng-chtss tor toe ptrfhteel 
part of the popular straggle tor ppwer. 
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In origanising and leading the strike wave from stage to 
stage in this way, the Party must actively build mass unions and 
extend and consolidate the base of the Party among the woricers. 
This will end the influence of the bourgeoisie over die working- 
class and consolidate the main fighting force of the Indian 
people in the final phase of the Indian Revolution. 

Kisan Siruggles-New Directioti 

The peasantry is lagging behind the working-class in this 
phase of mass upheavals. But even the peasantry is beginning to 
take to militant actions against landlords, hoarders, mcwiey- 
lenders, etc., as has been shown in Midnapore, Basti, etc. 

Such mass actions of the kisans are hound to grow in 
militancy. The vm’ intensity of food crisis, the shortage and high 
prices of essentia! commodities, official atrocities in the villages 
and landlord oppression will force them to take to more and 
more militant actions. 

The Communist Party supports these mass actions and will 
organise the kisans to with-stand the severe repression that they 
will have to face; it will mobilise the non-kisan elements in the 
villages and in towns in support of these kisan struggles and help 
to link up the kisan, working-class and other people’s stru^les; 
it will do its best to make the Kisan Sabha a powerful instrument 
a^inst the Imperialist Plan and for building free, democratic 
villages. 

Party Will Back Resistance to .inthKisan Measures 

Thus, while demanding that prompt agrarian legislation be 
enacted by the Ministries, the Party will support peasants’ 
resistance to eviction, peasant initiative to get landlords’ fallow 
lands for cultivation, no-rent struggles when the peasant cannot 
pay the rent, etc. 

While supporting every measure of equitable distribution 
of fijjwd, just {Mocureinent and rationing, and while using Food 
CcHuitifttees, Co-Operative Societies, Local Self-Government 
inMlIhdld^ ptc.^ to make them of utmost use to the people, the 
l*ilW mipport resistimee to unjust anti-ktsan measures like 
uxemthfU procureinent fnm poor peasants. 
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hoan£r>^ oLnmmfs Bodes be bmded owlothe people 

for distribution. . . > i * *• r 

Whi/e agitating for legislative and adminfstcativc action for 

irrigation facilities, seeds, manure, etc., the will also 

support kisans’ initiative in getting possession of and in using 
sources of irrigation owned by the landlords and thp Government 
and stocks of seed, manure, etc., owned by hoarders. 

/n leading and organising the kisan struggles the Party will 
see to it that the edge of these stru^les is directed against 
landlords, usurers and bureaucracy, and that they bring about 
the greatest possible unity of the village people against the 
enemies of the people. 

Wherever possible the Party must organise fraternal 
solidarity actions between workers and peasants in localities, 
peasants supporting workers with grain donation, workers 
supporting kisan actions by strikes, etc. 


States Peoples ’ Struggles 

Despite the anti-struggle policy of the dominant leadership 
of the Prof a Aiandals and even the sabtueging endeavoto’s of the 
Congress High Command fivm outside, spontaneous struggles 
are breaking out in the Indian States. 

Great dissatisfiKtion prevails in die ranks of the Praja 
Mandals ov«- the compromising policy of tiheir leaderships and 
over the moves of the Congress Hi|^ Command to negotiate 
widi die Princes, vdiile simultanemisly fmcing the AJMndia 
States Peoples* Conference itself to lower its demands. 

Tlw cmitrel slogan which the Ccmmimists must raise and 
popularise within and without d» Praja Maiuials and among the 
masses is : 

'*Qtdt Autocracy”---Ctmstitmd Aasend^ for each State 
based on adtOt smSfrage to decide the fame t^the Mer, the 
ctmstitution of tht -Suae, anddmguesthmo/Hs mien vddt 

It is wrong to consider dud diis sk^spm would Itolate us 
dm die Pr^ Mandals. On die other hand rehtsal lo popularise 
dife 8^ among the ndddte leaders and Mnk and file df the 

Mmdate. and wiioiig d» meiiw thro^ 

tuMw aiMi woMkiiiiidl^ 

with hnperiaUam and wj^ the impe^ 


tlS 

The Comnwaiifts *« **» Whites fliust wise a beMd-hased 
mcn^meift §br cMI liberties, agitate {^nst the bogus coastftutions 
which die Princes are foisting upon the people; protest against 
any nominated representative being sent even to this Constitution- 
making Body, raise the demand for a Constituent Assembly for 
each State based on adult suffrage to frame the Constitution of 
the State and to join in the real All-India Constituent Asscmibly. 

The Communists in the States must concenteate their main 
attention on organising (he struggle of woiicers and peasants for 
their uigent demands and for the civil liberties of the people and 
develop a joint front with the local Praja Mandals and other 
popular organisations. 

It is through these struggles and by popularising toe central 
political slogan among the masses, participating and supporting 
them, that we win over the rank and file and middle cadre of the 
Praja Mandal to these slogans. 

Our aim is to remove the stranglelwld of the compromising 
leadership of the Praja Mandal and to create conditions for the 
launching of broad-based struggles in every State as in Kashnir. 

Stmkuits* Unify And Struggle 

Students took the initiative on an India-wide scale in the 
first post-war demonstrations for the release of the men of the 
INA and in solidarity with the naval mutiny. 

Ev«n young school students and girl students have di^layed 
unprecedented mass heroism in clashes widi the imperialist 
police and military. Hindu and Muslim students ranged behind 
the SUidmits’ Congress, the Students’ Federation and the Muslim 
Students* Federation fought side by side in these great actions. 

For the first time in our history, mass labour-student 
solkkuify bs being built tq> through students ' strikes of solidta^ity 
with worldng-class struggles. Side by side with this, the mass of 
students tmt increasit^ taking the fight to solve the burning 
ptvhlems of students ’ life and education. 

The ComiRunist P«iy welcomes this uni^ in action of our 
fighting youth. It welcomes united political strikes by students, 
and strikm and demonstrations of solidarity with wntoas*. 
peasmts* anid States peoples* strt^les. 
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about any real change. 

The Communist Party, theretbrv, supports the mass students 
struggle for a better education with the following main slogans- 

• Democratise our educational system! Ban anti-national 
imperialist indoctrination in schools and colleges in any form! 

• Immediate expansion of both college and school 
education — with adequate wages and decent living conditions 
for teachers — for speedy advance to universal education and to 
provide trained cada* for national reconstruction. 

• Immediate steps must be taken to bring education witliin 
the reach of all with special facilities in the shape of grants and 
scholarships, etc., provided to poor students drawn from backward 
communities and nationalities. 

• Guaranteed employment for all educated youth. 


9, Role Of The Party 

A mighty historical responsibility rests on the shoulders of 
the Party and its 50,000 members. The revolutionary phase into 
which India’s freedom su-uggle has entered demands of them that 
titcy throw in every ounce of their length to ensure that 
imperialism’s evil plan of crudiing the Indian Revolution is 
frustrated and instead the mighty post-war revolutionaiy upsurge 
is led forward to forge the joint fivedtmi-front of tlw Indian 
people fw the decisive struggle for pow*rt. 

FIRST and fosemost, the Party must prove and Imiuove its 
capacity of leadendttp of mass struggles, ^vetqping in them to 
^ fiillest die ft^ng initiative of the masses while maintaining 
ttie unity of the mass. It mimt wm d»se sbruggles to butid unhet/ 
tmss and Risati $Pblii unRs, deSbating the 

moves of the disiupiors. 
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SECONDLY, ^ Party must make special effort to draw 
inside the Party hiwdwte and thousands of politkaMy awakened 
militant f#t«rs fitwii all sections of the masws. but espedafly 
from woAds and peasants, «dio participate in these strugi^s 
and to transforttt the Party into a mass party of the working 
pec^lc. 

thirdly, the Party must come forward as the polttial 
leader of the mas$es<-fnaking mass political education of the 
fighting masses, especially round the central political slogan and 
the programme of democratic revolution, its key job. (Mass 
pamphlets for ail sections of the people on the burning problems 
of the day.) 

FOUR! HLY, the Party must undertake the mass political 
education of the entire Party membership, m the programme and 
policy of the Party, in the basic principles of Marxism and 
Leninism, in the practical organisational work in the mass 
organizations and in the Part) organizations, through graded 
schools for different sUita of Party members. 

To the extent the Party fulfils these oiganisationai tasks, to 
that extent it would be able to come forward as the organiser of 
this new phase of the Indian Revolution and lead it to victory. 


u 

FOR THE FINAL BID FOR POWER 

THE COMMUNIST PLAN EXPLAINED 

P. C. JOSHl 

(Published in 1946) 


INTRODUCTION 

Indian freedom is on the final agenda of the day. 

Outside India freedom-loving humanity is on the march and 
not one honest man in the wm'ld of to-day si^s that India must 
not be free; they only ask : “Why is not India free ?” 

Within India the hatred against the British rulers and die 
urge for fieedom within evety Indian heart was never stronger 
than today. This is true of ail classes, all generaticms, mmi and 
women, all over our vast country. 

The imperialists know that their days of domination over 
our country are over. And diey acfanit it in their own way. 

For two generations after th^ conquered our countiy they 
felt convinced that we bidians were not civilised and diat it was 
their mission to civilise us. They used to call us “the white man’s 
burden”. This is how they glorified their own greed and slandered 
us in the eyes of the world. 

To our ;^nd£tthers they said that th^ were het|HDg us to 
become fit for self-j^enunent. By now d»y had changed their 
old tune and th^ said diat mir civilisation though great was not 
good trough, and that we must leani from ^uem the way to live 
in die new wcnid. 

Birt tod^ diey dare not talk diat lai^uage. All of tiiem— - 
vdia^o: political brand du^ may he, Tory, Liberal or Labour— 
aihnit our rijsbt to be free; but they dudle^ us to agree among 
ourselves abc^ the shape of Indian freedom. 

Our m^mr politiod partim, the Confrere and the Muslim 
Lea^, wbi^ have a great hold over die pcM)|de> fr*® reme 
yvbicfa have roused among them the fiendkifa utge, are 
re^Mined tg> ^minni eadi otfiec; widi apiwendy kreconcilable 
remtiees. Bodi tafle m dre ftiiire of freedom, both fafle in t^ 
nameofjmadeeandboditalklndmnmiwofpeo^ Only a fool 
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woaM siy that are not freedom-loving parties* diat there is 
not some justice in what Aey say and that dwy do not speak for 
die people. But seeing only this much is not yet seehig the way 
forward. 

COMMOHSENSE PRINCIPLES OF PATRIOTISM 

Our Pifan^ is the third and die youngest party, it is a party 
widi a real hold over die people, guided by principles on die 
basis of which it has built up whatever influence it has mnong 
the people. It is a party diat rmsed its arm against the British 
rulers from the very day it was bom and which has 64 of its 
members sdll saving life sentence, having between them suffered 
nearly 800 long years in jail. 

It is our Party alone which says, not only to the people 
whom it leads, but to everyone-4o all parties— to all the 
teaders: 

1 ) Fitting e»;h other in a slave country is not fitting the 
ctnnmon enslaver, if Indian fi^ts Indian, how does it help 
towards making die British quit ? 

2) If one slave aiiodier, it is the common master who 

will intervene and gain; if Indian Indian, it is only die 
British rulers who will gain. 

3) Alter 60 years of political awakening, to put the entire 
blame on the head of aru^ier party is to be unjust inside the 
family of Indian patriotism. Wl^ diis hai^^etts inside a oonunon 
frunily in daily life, everyone says diat ^ frunily is dornimd. 
Hits hqqiens when one sees only the justice of (me*s own side 
and onty dm iryw^oe of the oth«*s and is umdile to cmne to a 
solution which is acceptable to tee entire frunily. 

4) If all freedom-loving Inctems understand freedom alike, 
if the iter of doounteion goes from the hearts of the tew, and 
bladk nuiilckin goes fitan die hearts of the roany, all wilt 
tqgstecr hgaiiMt the ocminion mtsfaiver fte fraal libwation. 

fo a slave constty as tefig as dm nteittrity frmie dcm^^ 
by tee majority; and tee suspects tee ndncrity of 

traardwiy tjaihst tee cotmtiy, the oovntty cam never be free; the 
onty ff^ it teat dpe eonunon en^aver oonthinet to rule over 
hotel tee Mi^orily and tee minoifry by playing one against tee 
oteaik 
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When the country i$ itself divided, its fomnost lesders — 
who awakened their own people and mean a lot to diem—lose 
faith in each other’s ixma and unwitting play into die 
hands of the common enemy. 

CONGRESS, LEAGUE AND COMMUNIST PARTY 

Let us get to the bottom of our difference. 

The Congress stands for complete indepa^d«ice fear India 
as a whole. It demands self-determinaticm for I^dia but refuses 
to apply self-determination among Indians themselve. This 
leads the Muslim League to suspect it of seeking Hindu 
domination under cover of the slogan of Indian freedom. 

The Muslim League demands self-determination for Muslim- 
mryority homelands but it claims more dian the Muslim-miyority 
homelands and refuses to define their relatkmshfp with the rest 
of India. This makes the Congress suqx»ct it of treachery and 
disruption under cover of the slogan of Muslim self-determination. 

The Congress stands for the unity of India but cannot unite 
all freedom-loving Indians. It does not put forward proposals for 
an Indian Union that will be based on the freedom of all. This 
m^es it lose foe support of Muslims more and iwire instead of 
gaining it more and more for freedom’s battle. 

TTie League puts forward what is in essence foe just 
demand for seifdeterminatiim but it puts it fwwaid in a 
form— « partition, and demands ^ritories whirfo are not ite 
own. This rouses the mass of non-Muslims a gninfr it, paiticuiariy 
those of them who live within the Muslim-majority areas. 

Our Party supports the Congress demand far self- 
determinatKHi against Britain but erqpei^ the C on gress to pledge 
to im|:rfement self-det»min«fo»i in foe fotute framewcHk of 
independent India as well. Leaden Off Congress hmiMdiateiy turn 

round upon us and call us antHiatkmal supfKNlen of foe Ln«^ 

Our Party also supfiofts foe Muslim demand for self- 
»teraunatioo but msiste upon >ist hown^^ 
for a realty voluniiiiy and Ibe indbrn Un^ 

praoned and divided India. The Mat o# foe foil 
urn ns and suspect us of hmaifoig Ifonfon of 
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Oir P«ly in its Election Manifesto has put forward a plan 
for Indian freedom on the basis of unfetter^ freedom of all 
Indirni homelands. This pamphlet is an endeavour to eiqrlain that 
plan. 

L <HJ> ILLUSIONS 

The more India’s political parties fight each odier, the 
deqper will our people get divided and the longer will the British 
rulers stay in our common motherland. 

The more our parties fi^t each other the more er^erly will 
they a{^)eal to the representatives of the British Government to 
settie our internal problems. 

Just ^ present dte leaders of the Congress are saying diat 
th^ are only fighting anti-national of^sition to the Congress 
now and dmt if the British Government does not settle with the 
Congress, will frght die British power next. But they are 
only saying half the truth. For the reality is that they fight other 
parties in order to diow their strength and get the British to settle 
wUh them (done. They are nursing die same old illusions about 
a unilateral settlement with die British, illusions which have 
never materialised. 

When the leaders of the League say that they are fighting 
the Hindu opposition now and diat they will fi^t die Briti^ 
next fw Pakistan, they arc ima^ning that the British rulers will 
Natisfy the Muslim i^nand quicker dian dieir Hindu brodiers; 
tliey too are nursing the same dreams and die same illusions 
ab(^ a unilatend setdement 

When a family fidls out and the brothers look towards the 
outsider, dud fiunily is doomed; and diis is all die inore so wh<m 
the outsider happens to be the common enslaver. This itaqipms in 
vcsy bntdcwifd villages whm a peasant frunil^ frdls out and goes 
to its Qommon landlord for nyaya Oustice) againrt ^ other, 
eveiy other frunily in dud viila^ says that this fami^^ is docuned. 

Why must the leaders of our main parties behave like 
cmdiikm peasants in a serf village ? 

Thqy ik> so b**^*** they have not yet lived down diehr olM 
libeiil Mens aIxMd dw British 

of dMir Iniiieoee aBWOg their own people has given diem more 
latf^oilii^idpBea, hid unfoittii^ 
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insolent towards each odier while th^ renuun hopefUl aiwut the 
British rulers. They are in die grip of old world ideas and cannot 
formulate the fre^om principles diat will unite all fhsedoan- 
loving Indians into a single army of Indian freedom, that will 
destroy British rule in our land and build im a free {ndin—an 
India whose very description today ought to rouse evoy single 
Indian and make him see that his freedom is gWanteed and diat 
he would only be escaping his own duty if h« does not join up 
in the battle for his own and his brodiers* freWm. 

TRAGIC nXUSlONS 

The tn^edy is that neidier the histoiy of die Indian free^m 
movement nor ^e latest declaration of fte British Government 
leave room for any hope of unilateral settlement by die British 
with either the Congress or die League. 

Lord Wavell, in his speech to the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce— mouthpiece of British Business in India — said : 
**There are various parties to the settlemoit who must 
somehow or other reach a measure of clement amongst 
themsehes — Congress; the largest political party in India; 
the minorities of whom the Muslims are the most numerous 
and most important; die rulers of Indian States, and the 
British Government The objective of all is die same — the 
freedom and welfrue of India.^ (Times ofbtdia, December 
11, 1945). 

Attlee, Pmnier of die Britidi Lidiour Oovemment declared 
in a ^leech at Mansion House : 

’'Ever since the Cripps OffrMr ui 1942, fadta’s complete 
freedom Iub been dim for die tduag. The only obstacle 
so far, a eery grave obstacle, has been the failure of 
Indian Communities to agree among themselves" 
(Times of/nJia, November Id, 1945) 


These staternems are as dew as im Lo(d 
oonvoung Simla OHifbreiimii, wImmi die kidars of India’s 



that dm British Govemmeiit witt setde widi them and they will 
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realise ^tr ideal despite die oiH>ositioii of the other party. 

Each leadership is so wn^iped up in itself that it is 
ixooeeding as if the British imperialists have no plan of dUeir 
own; as if each of diem by itself were inMlible and all- 
powea:iul‘*-<and each thinks the othm* side is all black. 

Not on a single point are thty right. This should be patent 
to all who hale die Britirii enslaver as an enemy should be hated, 
m4io love a fellow-Indian as a real brother should be loved and 
who are {nepared to think with their feet firmly (ui our own 
earth. 

It is not because these leaders are unpatriotic that dwy are 
fighting each other. The tragedy is diat each is convinced he is 
right and that die other party is wrong. 

In fact each represents only half die truth. Neither side 
represents the full truth. 

INDU-ONE NATION ? 

When die Congress says that India is one nation it does 
express the unity of all Indians against British domination and 
i^hen it wants indqjendent India to preserve its unity, it is also 
ex|Messing a desirable idea, but when the concept of ‘India, a 
nation* becomes die basis of denying our own internal differences 
mid leads to war anumg ourselves-<diere is obviously stHnediing 
wrong hi such a concept 

By using die concept “India is cme nation”, the Congress 
leadership cannot explain why Muslims have been going apart 
from the Congress more and mme — unless they go to dm extent 
of csaJling dm Muslims tess freedom*loving than the Hindus. This 
would pot only be a lie but a flat denial of die history of the 
Indum freedom moverooit itself and of dm role Imhan Muslims 
have pityed in die anti-imperialist fieedom movement of our 
cooBtry, not only under die Congress bamer but also under dieir 
own. 

^y ttehm the conot^ “India is one nation”. Congress 
lendeit will not be able to exphun the very serious differences 
atAoiBi Congressmen themselves. 

ior eseaniple, d is an open secret thm sharp differences 
exist hMireett Matilana Asad who wants the Congr^ to declare 
d*r nriNnlasininidtioii and teadors Idee Sawtar B«el and Achaiya 
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Kripalani m4o are up in arms against such a profwsai. No one 
dare charge the Maulana with being communal; why then do 
such differences arise ? 

The concept of India being one nation cannot help us to 
unilerstand why the biggest dmnand of the Andhra Congress 
leaders today is : Since Riyaji, a Tamilian the Pmnier of 
Madras last time, an Andhra shcniid get the eremtership tilts 
time! \ 

Nor does it help to explain udiy evmi a inornber of tiie 
Congress High Command, E>r. Pattabhi, should be received with 
black flags and brickbats by Oriya Congressmen who shouted 
the sl(^n, “Enemy of Oriyas, Go Back !” 

Such instances could be multiplied. In order to say that ail 
Indians must stand together against British rule, it is not at all 
necessary to say that India is one nation. Sticking ti> such a 
concept only multiplies problons instead of helping to solve 
than; it blinds one to reality and rouses fears of Hindu domination. 

MUSLIMS— A NATION ? 

Similarly the League slogan that Muslims are one nation 
is equally untenifele. To the Muslim mind it expresses botii their 
urge for freedom from British rule and tiieir fear of Hindu 
domination if Indian freedom was based on the principle of 
simple majority role. 

But whoi tiie coiKept d^Muslinis being om nation becomes 
the basis for dtniying tiiat tiioe are teay needs or inlere^ 
conuiKxi to both HinduHnuyority and MusluiMiuyoihy homelands, 
there is somcShing very wrcmg with the conccfA. 

In fe(^ on tile basis of this cono^ tiiat MMims are one 
natkm, the Leag^ leatters cannot even explain tiw history of 
Muslim awakoiing either in tiie past or even tife Ihniag experkaice 
of the present 

Why was it thatthe stonfy Bstiiaas of the Frontier Province, 
who boat up ttiehr own movmnentof mok srodnst Btitirfi rule. 
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Can the concept'—Muslims am one nation — enable the 
Le^jpie leaders to undmtand the iMiw inthxial awidcening of die 
Kashmiris 82 per cent of whom are Muslmis and which is 
embodied in the Kashmir National Conference led by Sheikh 
Abdull^ ? The Conferaice demands selfdeterminatioa for 
Ka^miris, supports self-determination for Muslim-miyority 
tomeiands, and yet feels itself more akin to the Omgress than to 
dm League. 

The slogan — ^Muslims, a nation — will not help a Lei^guer to 
undeastand even the events inside die League itself. 

For example, why was it that on dw eve of die Gandhi- 
Jinn^ meeting, the Bengal Provincial Muslim League passed a 
resolution in favour of a United Bengal which would exercise its 
sovereign will and decide whedier to join Pakistan or Hindustan 
or to join neidier, and instead remain completely independoit ? 
Why was it diat die Provincial Lea^e sent hs resolution to the 
Congress leader, Kiron Shankar Roy to discuss it among 
diemselves ? Why was it that die Bengal League told the 
Qaid-e-Azam that he should not break off widi Qandhiji on die 
issue of Bengal and that the Bengalis would be able to decide 
dieir own fete ? 

Or i^gain, why was it that when Mr. Jiimah went to Quetta 
in July 1943, the Baluchistan Provincial Muslim League while 
expressing confidence in him, nevertheless, passed a resolution 
appointing a committee to go into the details of **Baluchisdan 
taring maintained as a separate province after its amalgamation 
wife the three other units of the North-West Pakistan, nmnely, 
Sind, the Punjife and die N.W.F.P.” {Hindu, July 3, 1945) 

Thus neidier the concept of India as one nation, nor that of 
hfeudims as one nation can help towards a real understanding of 
cm past history or our present problem of achieving Indian 
uni^y^ but, nfeer, both concepts only build further biuriers 
fa an s ree n fee Ccmgimss and the League and hinder the adiievement 
for the final battle. 

A WAmVi OF FREE NATIONS 

inNiContoiunist Patty puts forward die concept of India as 
a feM% cifm natkms. We diink it is the awrcct understnidiiig 
hisiofy md fee most desirable fiiture for oinr coiafey. 
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It expresses our fireedom urge against tbe British and our unity 
against British rule today; it opens out the i»ospea of building 
up our countiy into an independent country that will be a great 
power in the new world of tod^, pli^ a peacefiil and UbereOkmist 
role and build up people’s {»*osp«rity in a vast sub-continent 
throu^ modem Indian democracy. It guarantees pvay sectkm of 
our people free development of dieir own choice. 

The British conquered us at a stag^ in'our historical 
development when we were already advanced jhom tribes to 
peoples but our various peoples had not yet become modem 
nations. They used our feudal rulers to n^e us fi^t i^s^inst 
each other and conquered us all one after another, sector by 
sector, people by people. 

When we awoke against British mle and for our own 
fieedom, different trends arose in the realm of ideas inside our 
Renaissance and inside the camp of our freedom stmggle. 

In the realm of ideas, two trends arose one revivalist, 
another liberal; and this haf^tened both anumg the Hindus tmd 
the Muslims. 

TTie revivalist explained the success of British conquest by 
giving the reason that our religion had become decadent under 
die Indian miers and religious leaders of that time. We needed, 
they went on to argue, a reformed and purified religion to be able 
to get back the moral fervour to fij^t for fteedCMOi. 

The revivalist gave us national pride and anti-imp«ialist 
hatred by glcaifying our won past from amimit <li^ to our 
downfhll, and by exposing Britii^ decadettoe in our own counhy. 

The ftmn was religious but the content was and-innpttialist. The 

call fw freedom shug^e among the Muslims cnae in the earlier 
days tom the Wakrins and later ftoro dhe Oeoband Ulema. 
Amtmg the HukIus we had l^uikhn, Swami ^^vekanmld, and 
others. Evm Hmdr Maitffmt has religknts ftanpi and imagery. 

The libeiml trend stood fw the introdtii^ion orf" new modem 
ide^ and wanted us to adopt reason and not fhilh for 
unwistaitoing life; it stood for modeni education, libcral- 

wnoBisSto ideas and a denuMaatic ftttim Ibr Oiar Iht^ 

to ito ^ to dMtige the old in otr eottiihy md modenuse her. 
a the MMns had todr Akmie* tfM IMas had their 
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Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The form waa modem, the ccmtent 
democratic, but dieir practice wa$ one of educating our own 
people and appealing to the British peqpJe to malm the British 
Government act more justly towards India-in a word, 
constihitionalism. 

But we see from the agitaticm todi^ that the very pentms 
u4)o l»ought us dom the past to the present me liquidating and 
going back on their own past and are unable to lead us ibrwaid. 

On die League side, Mr. Jinnah who stood for secular 
politics, fc«r rescuing Muslims from the religious demagogy of 
die maulvis and maulanas and popularised Pakistan as democratic 
rule, has now gone back on all that. He now allows Pakistan to 
be popularised as Islamic rule, lets die League leaders use 
religious reactionaries to fight Nationsiist Muslims and permits 
League agitators to preach bitter hatred of the Hindus. 

For example, at the special session of die Lei^e at 
Calcutta in 1938, Mr. Jinnah said : 

“We have to a certain extent freed our people from the most 
undesindile reactionaiy elements. We have in no small degree 
removed the unwholesome influence and fear of a certain section 

udio used to pass off as maulanas and maulvis We have to 

cany on and maintain the policy and programme of the Muslim 
League on a political plane.” (April 17, 1938). 

Yet in October 1945, he sent a message of greetings to die 
newly formed Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-lslam consisting of the most 
reactionaiy, toady maulvis. Their main slogm^ is to establish 
Kiimmic rule, their main job to fi^t the old Jamiat and die 
Nmionalist Muslims by the use of die worst reli^us demagogy. 

On-the Oxigress side, the same leadm who i»eached 
Hhuhi-Muslim unity all their lives have come to a stage when 
they dare ncd figto the Muslim seate in the name of die Congress. 
On the «hef hand diey denounce us udio stand imfalterini^y fw 
HiedurMiistim unity as agcmts of the Leag^ ami dius diey 
sandwiar ep the Htodu Mahasabha more and more a^ go bade 
even pB dwfr own past declaiation of self-determination for 
NMnNBqionty areas. Their appeal to die Hindu ehsctorite is 
that hf thay want Pakistan fou^ vigorousty, if they want to 
ddteid ll»e of Ifo Hindus, they must support dm Coo^ 
TMa hi foe nmin Congr^ slogan in MuriinHayorily areas. 
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Thus both the letuten^ips of ^ Congpress and the Lei^ue 
today are resurrecting the old revivattit prcqMi^andft'— this time* 
however, di^ do it not to rouse dieir followii^ i^inst die 
British, but to rouse them against each other. 

But the worst tragedy of all is that the leathsrdiips of both 
the Congress and die League look towards the British Oovemment 
as the Hindu and Muslim Liberals of old did. \ 

Even after the teilure of the Simla Conference, whrni it was 
quite clear diat Wavell had rejected not only the League claim to 
represent all Muslims, but also the Congress claiiip to represent 
any Muslims at alt, the OMigress leadaeliip*s feHh in die 
imperialists was not shaken. Maulana Azad, Congress President, 
wrote the next day to die Viceroy dius : 

“Now that one chapter has ended and our minds, as uull 
as yours, are turned to future possibilities offatding a uay out, 
honourable to ail concerned, and leading to the objective of 
Indian freedom, these obstacles to co-operation cannot be 
ign<Med.’’ (Letter dated July IS, 194S, frcnn Maulana Azad to 
Wavell. Unpublished cmrespondence distnbuted at die A.LC.C.). 

So also widi Mr. Jinnah, die League Presidant Even though 
in his December 1944 speech Lord Wavell, assuming the role of 
a political idiysician, wtuned against die ‘surgical openiti*«ir of 
Piddstan and rejected die League claim at Simla, 1^. Jinnah’s 
feitfa in Britidi goidemanliness was unshaken. If ai^^ing, it 
increased. 

Lord Waveirs speech on December 10, 1945, at the same 
Associated Chambers of C^mnmerce at Calciitta, was welcomed 
by Mr. Jinnah because Wavell had said die British 
Govrnnment “sincerely wish the Indian pe(^ to have (heir 
politkad freedom and a gcwer nm e nt or goveemnentittfdidr own 
dwice.” This framed Mr. iinnah’s frith all die more and he said: 

“The seocnd feature that strfres me w dial His Excellency 
is be^bming to imderskmd die polilkid situadoft in India .... / 
vfaJtheirnt^nmtbnenudceUstUlmtmedhm'HimdMtfivisian 
(tf Mkt k htev&dbk md^ktadmmfyaeiitilmtifMiai 
poUtkal problem — I have aiwiys mahiiiM Ihil the various 
ndnoi^es cimstitete an inifioiiam idearntd 
this eoiiotiy and they shoold haw dadr wiw heard in the 

midiaMm dw inay 1^ arrived Id iheai# dbm to 

Deoeaiher 11, 
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How easily the leaders of oiar main pcditical <»gaiiisKtions 
forget all the h^ knocks that facts give than and rely on the 
sweet words diat Wavell duties before fiMwn! Ek^ rely on 
Wavell, the Congress President for an ‘^hononnfole vm/*, Ae 
League President for a “just settlement”! 

To campaign against one another and to have fkiA Aat the 
BritiA Cfovemment would agree wiA one i^inst Ac oAer is 
not to have lived down one’s own constitutiondist tflusions and 
is to play strai^t into the hands of Ac imperialist rulers. To do 
Ais is to play strain into Ae hands of the impn’ialist rakars. To 
do Ais is to have participated in Ae Indian freedtHn movonent 
in vam. To do Ais is only to war among brothers and not fight 
the British rulers. To do Ais is not to realise <me’s own aim, but 
to ensure one’s own defeat and continued enslavement. To do 
Ais is to foiget all Ae lessons of our past history. 

II. HINDU-MUSLIM DIFFERENCES— IMPERIALIST 
MANOEUVRES 

Hindu-Muslim differences in general and Congress-League 
differences in particular have become today the crux of Ae 
Indian problmn. 

It is no use closing your eyes to Aem. It is no use saying: 
“Oh, Aese are religious differences, and as modem life develqni 
uniting Ae people wiA common economic and political urges, 
they will automatically disa|^)ear.” 

The job of Ae freedom movement is to understand Aeir 
political nature and how Aey have evolved in Ae course of Ae 
develqtoMmt of modem life in ewr multhpeople country. The job 
is to settle Aem <ui a just basis so Aat Ae commern freedom goal 
and propmnme Aus evolved satisfy Ae agitations of ei^ 
setttiaii of Ae people and l»ring Ann in Ae common fitting 

HWK tOlt lltlCIwtOII^ 

Whenever we have foiled in Ais j(A it Is Ae imperialists 
vAo haw explolled our differences done Aeir worst to 
dee|M Aees. The ts^eriaiists have used omr differenees to split 
OA poffo mcee Mid inoie^ Avide Ae freedom 
ewiw eotts A he M to role safely and longer over us ell. 

. if iro look hook on Ae history of our fleedom movement 
vfe Ibid Ato w« heve foiled more often Aan we have stKoeeded 
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in uniting the forces of our coiintiy against the imperialist 
manoeuvres to divide us. 

The result is that at a moment wdim our powerhtt freedom 
movement stands at die threshold of die opportunity to make the 
final bid for powe(^->at such a momem we it si^ly divided 
into two hostile camps. The over-ndmlming n^jority of die 
Muslims of the countiy is united under the ^nm* of one 
organisation, the Muslim League; while die rest ondie country is 
solidly behind the National Congress. \ 

Conflicting ideals divide the two camps. Eaiph condemns 
the ideal of die other as a bdrayal of die commmi deedoro 
struggle, and as calculated to secure one’s own domination and 
to deny the freedom of the odier. 

WHY OUR DIFFERENCES 

How does it happen that our freedom movement has come 
to this disastrous pass, at a time when its strength and swet^ are 
greater than ever before ? How does it hqipen that die knot of 
Hindu-Muslim differences has bectmie more tangled than ever 
before ? 

It is, of course, a common place trudi to sity that die British 
imperialists exploited our differences at eveiy stage of our 
fie^om movement and made us fight among ourselves. But die 
point is to find out why our freedom movement and die leaders 
failed to get to die ro^ bottom of the Hiadu*Musltm<tiffiMences — 
why thty failed to apply the common principtes of justice and 
dmnocnuty for die common freedom of i^U. 

It is so because we have not yet been id>le lo come to 
connnon ideas to work out besw priocip^ imd die niain rdrategy 
of the Indian fieedcmi movement Hself. 

tlie idedi of freedom is as yet only an wge withhi our 
Ineasts expressing our hatred of Britii^ rule; it has not yet 
heocMne a new dmnocratic comckMmaess whi^ could miabie us 
to define the shape of the fteedom we all deSiie* 

That is why our fieedommoveRieiit yet lenwlBS divided, it 
expresses dw gp^ urge ow peoples to he fife iMd is not yet 

bictoi4 ity pdncifdei ihto wmdd ttidto Oto peopto iiw^ 
sod Stoke die fiesdom fiottt heoeder end hramior. Ttwi » why 
vto foil igiiiist Brhiih nde to fiifi to om to sgissRw^ 
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amcmg ourselves, we begin blaming each other. 

We want our people to cut tfie gordian knot of Hindu- 
Musiitn differences, to avert the disastm* of a third Communal 
Award, which would divide our country, split our fbeedonn 
movement and perpetuate our slavery. That is just the reason 
why we briefly review and re-team the lessons of the past — why 
and how in the earlier phases of our movement we failed to fbrge 
unity and defeat die earlier imperialist manoeuvres and awards. 

SOURCE OF CONGRESS-LEAGUE DIFFERENCES 

It is the grip of the ideas of 19th century British liberalism — 
of the reformist bourgeois democracy — on the older leaders of 
die freedom movement of both die Congress and the League 
which is responsible for a great deal of confusion on die Hindu- 
MusHm question. Another source of confusion on this question 
is die fact that our older leaders instead of understanding India 
and its people in terms of dieir own peculiarities and in terms of 
their special forms of modem develojmient, have tried to do so 
in terms of pre-cmiceived notions and false analogies drawn 
from odics- countries. 

We see this very clearly in the very beginning of Congress- 
League diffnences in die first phase of our freedom movement. 
At the beginning of diis century, when (mut freedom movement 
was limited to the educated mi^le-class in die cities and when 
our goal was no mme dian reiqxmsible govenunent under the 
tutelage of dm British, our leadors had fiuth in British justice and 
in die principtes of British democraq^. We were demanding 
rqares enta t i ve institutions. As a basis fix our demand we acoqMed 
die British boingeois principle that die of vote shwld 
bdong to one vidio can exercise it wisefy^ meaning only the men 
of piopeit^ mid educatkm 1 Om early teaders, both Co^li^ 
Miudi^ taeidy accepted dwn die Brididi insdtution of fbundiise 
bitted on propoty and education as good and jum in principle. 
But in practme die Mussalmaitt socm foiuid dwt Ais principle 
woiihl go agidiist damn. 

In thoae days the development of modem liib in dif&rant 
perm of hidit Witt dtt mom uoMpial dian h B today Tlw growdi 
of tmde, cootmerce and educatbii md begun much earlier in 
Bomb^, CaiMe and in MadrasMn the HhtdiMii^ority areas, 
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than in the Muslim meas of liie nortii. In the days of Sir Syed 
Ahmed Kh«), for instimce, the Muslim share in university 
education was only 3.65 per cemt (in 1882, Hunter CommissUm). 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the pioneer of Muslim renaissance, 
of^sed the demand for rqnesentative msthutitMisias put forwuxi 
by the Congress at that time. He was as much as his Congress 
contemporaries a devotee of the British bouigec^ principle of 
giving the right of vote only to those “who were pr/ma Jack 
capable of exercising it wisely and independently” ^is speech in 
die Supreme Legislative Council on Lo^ Self-Ooi^ment Bill, 
1883). But he contended that unless diet principle was suitably 
modified to suit Indian conditions, the Muslims who were less 
advanced in education and wealth, would get an unjust 
representation even in areas where they formed the minority. 
This led Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and the Muslim leaders after him 
to demand protection h'om the British throu^ the power of 
nomination and later through sefwrate elecu»ates. 

The Congress leaders and die Hindus took dieir stand on 
die restricted franchise based on property and educatkm and 
argued, apparently on the tmis of “democracy”, that efTtciency 
and worthiness alone should be the test in elections and not 
religion or community. They stood for joint electerates. Thus 
arose die controversy of joint voaus separate electorates. 

JOINT VS. SEPARATE ELECTORATES 

Joint electorates are, of course, a truly ifcmocratic method 
of building modem life. An etectoral i^atem based on joint 
electmates emphasises the common and overcomes sectional and 
odmr diffiteences. But the real root of the double was not joint 
eleoorates but die vicious principle of rertiicted fiandiise based 
on prope^ imd education. It is dihi li^ whidi worked against 
the Muslkns in the badkwani ms and gave them an unjust 
representation. It was fiar dm OHigtensrenn and Leagners jointly 
to devise safr^punb to remedy 8k iBgust effoeta of resbrk^ed 
fiaadiise mid eonfifont the Bridrii a mlted demand for 
wider ihuMdiise. Congressmen and Hhidui ignored diis injustice 
to the Muslims and sttick to Oe reshkted prepei^ and fiductuion 
ftonchiae to the nante of **demomia(y*. tire Mti^ ieadere who 

•Iso. Ink stand <m {Mopeiiy aiiel odnuaiioto Ikiiiis^ 

toiie irhish for iHtoihuttons and •epnnle a laBhnnt ss^ 
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The question couid have been solved within the frame- 
w^ of Joint electorates Congressmm and Muslims making 
a joint demand for widening the fiandiise ami by insisting u|)on 
propmtional representation. But the Congress and Hindu middle* 
class leaders did not want to give away the advantage of prqxrly 
and education electorate while the Muslims sougiit British 
protection through nomination and separate electorates. Thus 
instead of a Htndu-Muslim joint front against the vicious Biitidi 
jninciple of restricted franchise, we got division among ourselves 
and gave the British the chance to drive the wedge of separate 
electorates amongst us. 

Honest Congressmen even now solemnly tell us that the 
seed of communalism was sown in Indian political life by the 
British when th^ introduced separate electorates in response to 
tlw demand made by the “command performance”, the deputation 
led by die founders of die Muslim League to the Viceroy in 
1906. Thus it was, diey say, an “Anglo*Musiim conspiracy”. But 
this is only half the truth the other half being the failure of 
Congress and Hindu leaders to make up or remedy die injustice 
vdiich die restricted ivt^ieity franchise inqmsed upon dieir Muslim 
brothers. 

At every successive stage of our freedran movement we 
have met with such a fkilure. in this first jdiase, when responsible 
government under British tuteli^ was ^ conunon goal of our 
freedom movmnent, the crux of the Hin(hi*Muslim difimmices 
was the question of n^iresmitation in the councils. Was it going 
to be duough joint or diroug^ sqiarale electorates ? The Brid^ 
awarded separate electorates. The award solved nodiing. 
Coiqgressmai even todi^ curse h. Musthn LeaguMs consido* it 
a Meaiui^ Our freedom movement frdled to fmd a coimnon 
scdt^mi te terms of jusdoe aimmg ouraeh^ in terms of joint 
Ufr» and mie democracy. Even today we have no clear and 
conunoo understanding of (his questum. 

!n dioae (tayt-Htt at present--^ Hhuha cu^ 
frar separadam and dliiance wi^ dm Brfrish and the Muslims 
ammaed the Congrass Hiadhi dcunhiadcML Tim 
in diefr pme of <frvidk tmdruk. Wfry ? Because d» Congress 
and the Mudhns Ailed to solve Joind^ their diifrmooes on the 
basis of jusdoe amopg themselves and true democracy. 
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The question of joint versus separate electorates assumes a 
different aspect as soon as it is raised in the context of adult 
suffrage. Given adult suffrage the Muslims have always been 
ready to accept joint electorates with reservation of seats. But 
even this reservation of seats on communal basis perpetuates 
communal and religious divisions. The best i^ethod of doing 
justice to every minority without perpetuating coihmunal divisions 
is ‘proportional representation’ which would guVrantee to every 
group which can muster sufficient votes at the polls adequate 
representation m the elected bodies. Thus adult suffrage, joint 
electorates and proportional representation is the democratic, 
correct and just way to ensure representation in all elected 
organs — ^governmental and administrative — ^to all groups and 
nationalities in this multi-people country of ours. Joint electorates 
with reservation of seats or separate electorates only divide the 
people on the basis of existing differences which had then a 
religious form and which were thus perpetuated This the British 
were naturally quite eager to do. They gave us the Mmto-Morley 
Act which introduced separate electrorates. 

But adult suffrage and proportional representation was 
unknown to the British constitution, and it was the British 
constitution that was primarily regarded as the model of 
democracy by our leaders. Their own political leadership was 
based on British liberal ideas. The political text-books diat our 
Congress and League forefathers read in their youth were those 
which preached the principle of one people, one nation, one 
state, and therefore when one sought to apply it to our national 
life, the other instinctively -recoiled from it. Though they 
themselves considered it essentially just in principle, die Muslim 
leaders pleaded that it went against their interests at the time. 

BRITISH IDEAS AND INDIAN LIFE 

Thus liberal elements, both in the Congress and the League, 
sought to apply or qualify die democratic ideas th^ had learnt 
from foreign British text-books. They did not seek for new 
principles of justice, based on the actual state of Indian life, on 
die Indian peqile as diey were, fiM* the growdi of Indian democracy 
and for achieving Indian freedom. 
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The older generation of our political leaders must clear its 
heads of most of the nineteendi centuiy ideas, the younger 
generation must understand the actual development of Indian 
life, and must study not only the democratic movement of 
Britain which evolved as a single people, single nation, but also 
that of the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia which have built a new 
democracy by uniting as brothers several nations. Unless we do 
this we will not be able to apply true freedom principles or lay 
the foundation of a real Indian democracy forthwith but will only 
drift further and further apart from our goal with each side 
blaming the other for die delay in achieving freedom. 

When the head does not understand the problem ari^t, the 
heart beats the wrong way and the hand is lifted against the 
wrong person. 

Whenever a difficult situation arises, whenever Congress 
and League fail to form a joint front, each looks towards the 
British for a solution of the problem as they did at the end of the 
last war. The British, in the role of arbitrators, only intensify the 
dispute and in the name of safeguarding the minorities, take 
more arbitrary powers of interference into their own hands. Such 
are the lessons from the past, confirmed by the experience of the 
present. 

HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY— LUCKNOW PACT 

In 1916, the political prophets were saying that the end of 
the war was in sight. General political consciousness both among 
the Congress and Muslim masses was increasing. 

An extreme revolutionaiy wing, both Hindu and Muslim, 
which h^ gone abroad had formed a Provisional Government of 
India at Kabul, to figbt the British and free India. Its leaders 
were Raja Mahendra Pratap, Maulvi Obeidullah Sindhi, Maulvi 
Baikatulla, V. Chattopadhyaya (brother of Shrimati Sarojini 
Naidu), etc. 

Inside India also the need was felt for a joint front to take 
more power from the British. The old leadership led by the Aga 
Khan was pushed into the background and a young progressive 
leadership — ^Maulana Mohammed Ali, Maulana Azad and Mr. 
Jinmdi — began to dominate die Muslim Lei^e and move towards 
unity with the Congress. The efrint was fruitful and bodi die 
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Congress and the League held their sessions at Lucknow in 1916 
to ratify the Pact they had agreed upon. 

The Pact made a joint demand that India be raised to “a 
self-governing state, as an equal partner with equal ri^ts and 
responsibilities as an independent unit of the Empire,” that on 
the executive councils of the Governor-General ^nd the governors, 
Indians should be at least one-half the numl^r; it demanded 
enlarged membership with elected majorities in the legislatures, 
etc. 

The Congress leaders accepted separate electorates for the 
Muslims and agreed to extend this to the C.P. and the Punjab, 
where they did not exist under the 1909 Act. In the provincial 
councils Muslims were allotted more seats than under the Minto- 
Morley Act. In Bengal and the Punjab, the Muslims were to get 
only three-fourths and nine-tenths respectively of the seats they 
would be entitled to on a population basis, though even this was 
a big increase on what the 1909 Act had given them. In Bengal 
It was an increase from 1 0 4 to 40 per cent, in the Punjab from 
25 to 50 per cent At the Centre one-third of the elected Indian 
members were to be Muslims, and as nearly as possible reflecting 
their strength in the provincial councils. A final cultural and 
religious safeguard was also provided to the effect that if a bill 
affecting a community be opposed by three-fourths of the 
representatives of the community, then it would not be proceeded 
with. 

Although this agreement marked a big step forward, its 
basis was one of expediency, and it was dierefore regarded as a 
compromise of their jM-inciples by each side. TTie Congress 
leaders thought diey were making a concession to Muslim 
separatism by ccmceding separate electorates. The League leaders 
pointed to the fact that they had foregone their just right to have 
their majorities in Bengal and the Punjab, and had also agreed 
not to contest seats in the general electorates, a right conceded 
to them by the 1909 Act. Today Congress leadoa like Sardar 
Patel openly say it >ras wrong to have made that compromise. 
But at the time both Congress and League leaders felt greatly 
enthused that agreement had been arrived at. 

■ Hie League leaders attended the Ccmgress session and 
Lcrfuunan)^ TiUdc answered the criticism of those who spcrfce at 
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tfiat time as Sardar Patel does now. He said : 

“It has been said, gentlemen, by some that we Hindus have 
yielded too much to our Mohammedan brethren. I am sure 1 
represent the sense of the Hindu community all over India when 

I say that we could not have yielded too much when we have 

to fight against a third party, it is a very great thing, a 
very important event, that we stand on this platform 
united in race, united in religion, united as regards all 
different shades of political creed. 

That is the most important event of the day.” 

The Congress leaders in turn attended the League session 
presided over by Mr. Jinnah. Surendranath Bannerji, the father 
of Indian nationalism. Gandhiji, and others were there, and 
Sarojini E)evi and Bipin Chandra Pal actually participated in the 
deliberations. 

Mr. Jinnah replied to the criticisms of separatism and lack 
of freedom urge among Muslims thus : 

“It appears to me that the reproach of ‘separatism’ 
sometimes levelled at Mussalmans is singularly inept and wide 
oflF the mark when I see this great communal organization 
rapidly growing into a powerful factor for the birth of 
united India. A minority must have, above everything 
else, a complete sense of security before its broader 
political sense can be evoked for cooperation and united 
endeavour in national tasks. To the Mussalmans of India that 
security can only come through adequate and effective safe- 
guards as regards their political existence as a community.” (P. 
876, Mohammed Ali Jinnah by M. H. Saiyid, Lahore, 1945). 

CONGRESS-KHILAFAT STRUGGLE 

The Indian freedom movement, however, had moved forward 
to the mightiest joint front against the British in the Congress- 
Khilafat upsurge. Mahatma Gandhi and the Ali Brothers became 
its leaders “as two eyes of dte common mother”. The slogan of 
Swany was widely popularised. 

TodiQ^ when the final bid for power is on the agenda, it is 
well to remember ti«t the Muslims though far less advanced 
than the Hindus were the first to raise the flag of complete 
independence. 
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It was the Khiia&t leaders who were the first to denuuid 
that Swaraj be defined as complete independence. It was at 
Ahmedabad in 1921, that Maulana Hasrat Mohani made this 
demand, and it was Gandhiji who led die opposition to it saying 
that “It (the demand) has grieved me because it shows lack of 
responsibility.” 

It was the Muslim League at its Amritsat session as early 
as 1919 that passed a resolution calling on the Muslims of India 
not to join the Indian army ! 

In June 1922, a joint session of the Khilafat and the Jamiat 
woricing committees at Lucknow passed resolution that “the best 
interests of India and the Mussalmans demand that in the 
Congress creed the term ‘Swaraj’ be substituted henceforth by 
‘Complete Independence’.”— (Af/nitfej of the Central Khilafat 
Committee.). 

It was the Congress leadership in those days that pleaded 
that they could not do so as it involved “a fundamental change 
in the Congress constitution.” 

It was only at the Madras session in 1927 that Congress 
accepted that goal under pressure from radical elements led by 
Pandit Jawaharlal, but this was nullified the very next year when 
the report of the committee presided over by the elder Nehru 
accepted Dominion Status as the goal. So strong was — and, 
unfortunately, still is — the liberal faith of India’s leaders in the 
British imperialists. 

It would be well to remember now, that in spite of their 
small numbers, in spite of their worse economic conditions, the 
Muslims collected one crore of rupees for the Khilafat 
movement— as much as was collected for the Tilak Swany Fund. 

It was tite Muslim leaders, the Ali Brothers and Maulana 
Husain Ahmad Madni, who boldly preached sedition to the army 
and were sentenced to 6 years’ imprisonment for it. 

And let us remembw diat the Moplah peasants of Malabar, 
rising ^xmtoeously against landlord and imperialist <:y>pression 
battled fearlessly showing marvels of heroism, capacity for 
stniggle and sacrifice. So also the Pathans of the Frontier in 1930 
who rose on tfieir own against British rule, 

Gandhiji called off the Non-Coopmition movement 
(Feimnuy 1922) all the Khilafat teadm protested i^inst this, 
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wanted the anti-imperialist movement to develop and, in fact, 
gave a call for one crore Muslim Satyagrahis to fight for 
freedom. (Minutes of the Central Khilafat Committee.) 

It was Gandhiji and the Congress leaders that rubbed this 
militant patriotism. 

It is well to remember all diis, because many Congressmen 
are today ignoring this big revolutionary force and imagining 
that the Muslims are not necessary for achieving our freedom. 

During the great postwar upsurge Muslim League, Congress 
and Khilafat leaders functioned as one team. Toadies and 
reactionaries were swept aside and the Muslim leaders went in 
for co-operation with the Congress and to get it to agree to the 
just demands of the Muslims. There was no fear of Hindu- 
majority domination then. 

After dtis movement was called off, there was an atmosphere 
of tremendous frustration. The Congress formed the Swaraj 
Party and decided to work the 1919 Act. The imperialists utilised 
the chance to the full. Communal riots began. Communal 
reactionaries came to the fore. The anti-Muslim Shuddhi and 
Sangathan movement was started by reactionary Hindus. On the 
Muslim side the anti-Hindu Tanzim and Tabligh movement 
began. Each was racing to convert as many as possible from dte 
other camp into his own religious fold. 

Nevertheless, the best patriots among Congressmen on the 
one hand and the Muslim League and Khilafat on the other were 
trying to find out a common basis — a national pact — on the basis 
of which a constitution of free India just to both Hindus and 
Muslims and the others could be based. 

SEARCH FOR A NATIONAL PACT 

Our freedom movement had reached a new st^e. Its leaders 
were no longer thinking in terms of a responsible ^vemment under 
British tutelage. They had behind them a countiywide united mass 
nuriig glg for Swaraj. They wanted to frame their own constituticm 
and take the entire governance of the country in tiieir own hands. 
However, both tite Congress and Muslim leaders had illusions about 
the British. They thought that if tfie Ccmgress, the League and the 
otiier parties could jointly fratiw an democratic constitution 
on the model of a Britiidi Dominion, tiw British would not be in a 
posHkm to refuse it. 
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Congress leaders thought in terms of a thoroughly 
democratised all-India constitution, wherein the governors and 
the governor generals would be constitutional heads and the 
provincial and central administrations would be responsible to 
democratically elected legislatures. The ma|n issue between 
Congressmen and Leaguers now was no moite the electorates. 
The Muslim leaders thought in terms of ^demarcation of 
provinces so that homogeneous Muslim provinces like Sind, 
Baluchistan and the N.W.F.P. were created and received the same 
democratic administration and autonomy as the rest. They 
demanded adequate representation at the Central Government. 

The central demands of the Muslims as formulated thai were: 

1 ) That the Muslim majority areas which were submerged, 
like Sind, in larger units or kept backward by the British 
imperialists, like Baluchistan and the N.W F.P., should be formed 
into separate provinces on an equal footing with the other 
provinces in British India 

2) That the Muslim majorities in Punjab and Bengal 
should be fully reflected in the legislatures of those provinces 

3) That in the Central Legislature and Government, the 
Muslims should get at least one-third representation. 

Practically the entire Muslim leadership, whether of the 
Congress, Khilafat or Liberal Leaguers like Mr. Jinnah, backed 
these demands. In March 1927, an overwhelming majority of 
them also agreed that if these demands were unequivocally 
conceded, they would lay the basis for dropping separate 
electorates and adopting joint electorates. 

The A.I.C.C. accepted these demands and in December 
1927, the Madras Session of the Congress virtually endorsed it 

Meanwhile, the British had announced that the all-white 
Simon Commission would go to India to study whether India 
was ripe for constitutional progress. They were quite confident 
that the Indians could not do much, for — as Biricenhead, then 
Sccretaiy of State, gleefully declared — ^“Hindus and Muslims 
cannot unite.” 

Against this insolent imperialist challenge, the Con^ss 
and the Muslim League joined hands to boycott the Sinaon 
Ctmuntssion. That unity needed to be carried fcrward to forge a 
joint Swaraj demand on die basis of die Hindu-Muslim agreement 
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already reached. Hindu and Muslim communal reactionaries and 
toady elements, who were cooperating with the Simon 
Commission, now began to attack this agreement. 

But the progressive in both the camps could not hold on to 
their agreement for long. The basis of their unity was 
expediency — not any common just and democratic principles. 
The Congress conceived the Swaraj constitution in terms of a 
one-nation democracy after the British model, with a centralised 
government and a limited autonomy to the provincial 
administrations. Thus when the Nehru All-Parties' Committee 
sat down to draft the constitution, they were more keen on 
making their draft approximate to a British Dominion constitution 
than on seeing that it fulfilled the Muslim demands. The crux of 
the Muslim demands was that the constitution should be federal 
and not unitary, that the provinces should have the fullest 
autonomy with residuary powers resting in them. 

The Congress and the Hindus thought in terms of a unitary 
constitution and a strong Centre, which they hoped to inherit 
from the British. They suspected the Muslim demand for a 
federal constitution and complete autonomy to provinces as a 
dangerous, fissiparous and separatist tendency. The Muslims on 
the other hand suspected in the Congress insistence on a strong 
Centre and denial of residuary powers a desire for domination. 

BREAK AT ALL-PARTIES’ CONVENTION 

At the All-Parties’ Convention in December 1928 at Calcutta 
came the final break-up. Every case had been taken to make the 
scheme acceptable to the British but Muslim objections were 
ignored and the scheme was pushed through, thus alienating the 
Khilafatists like the Ali Brothers and the Leaguers like Mr. 
Jinnah. llius was disrupted the unity that had been achieved in 
action and which could have been further developed for the final 
struggle for freedom. 

Why did our freedom movement fail to foige Hindu- 
Muslim unity at diis point ? For two reasons — ^firstly, because 
the leaders had more faith In the British imperialists dian in their 
own brother people; and secondly, because th^ failed to solve 
their differences on the basis of common principles of justice 
and demooracy in terms of the concrete reality of our national 
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set-up. The Congress leaders and the Hindus were treating India 
as if it was one homogeneous nation. They considered the 
Muslim demand for Muslim-majority provinces as a separatist 
and disruptive demand. Muslims themselves put up their demand 
on the basis of a religious community and no^ on the basis of 
national units. I 

In reality pre-conceived notions prevented Vhe leaders from 
seeing the simple fact that India is not a homogeneous nation 
like England or France but a family of natbnalities. Each 
nationality has its own language, culture, historical tradition etc. 
Independence and freedom of India must mean the freedom and 
guarantee of full and equal development to each nationality. 
Hence the free Indian state should be a willing union of sovereign 
autonomous states. The only way of creating a strong Centre 
would be by autonomous units willingly parting with part of 
their sovereign rights for the purpose. 

This is, in fact, the basis for a just and a democratic 
solution of the Hindu-Muslim question in India. It is significant 
that as early as in 1926, an Indian Muslim revolutionary, Maulana 
Obeidulla Sindhi had come to the same conclusion. He saw the 
Soviet Republic after the Revolution, and while in exile in 
Constantinople devised a constitutional scheme for India which 
he called “Sarvarajya” constitution. For north India he recogtiised 
the following distinct nationalities with ftieir sq>arate languages 
: Sindhi, Baluchi, Pustania (Pathanland), Western Punjab, Central 
Punjab, and Kashmir. The main features of his solution were 
1 ) self-determination to national units; 2) India to be a willing 
union of sovereign natimial republics; 3) abolition of Uuidlordism; 
4) nationalisation of key industries. 

But the leaders who met at the All-Parties' Conference in 
1928 did not have these principles of revolutionary democracy to 
guide them; nor did tlwy try to see India and her peoples as 
really are and not throu^ pre-conceived notion. 

The failure to achieve unity in 192S was a ^eat turning 
point in our national histmy. it led to a train of events which 
culminated in die British imperialists imposing the 1932 
Conununai Award upmi our coimtiy whkdi caily accentuated the 
i^fSsresices. 
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The leaders went back into the arms of their own 
reactionaries. The pro-British reactionary group led by Sir 
Mohammed Shafi now found the Ali Brothers by their side. Mr. 
Jinnah also went back, more convinced than ever before that it 
was useless to expect justice from the Congress leaders. 

Only a section led by Dr. Ansari remained with the Ccmgress. 
When the Congress wanted to start the Civil Disobedience 
movement in 1930, Dr. Ansari pleaded for a prior pact with the 
Muslims, but in vain. So when the movement began, though 
Muslims participated in it, they were far fewer than in 1920. The 
big upsurge of the Pathans in the Frontier and the Kashmiri 
Muslims were spontaneous movements of their own, not directed 
by the Congress, though they merged with the general upsurge. 

ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE AND THE COMMUNAL 
AWARD 

When die Civil Disobedience movement was called off, 
and after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, the Round Table Conference 
brought up the question of agreement once e^in, Gandhiji 
re{»esenting the Congress had faith that in view of the mass 
influence of the Congress the British could not but come to a 
settlement with it. Hie British on the other hand, (and it was a 
Labour Government at that time too), said that if die Indian 
parties came to an agreement they would implement it widi due 
regard to their “existing obligations”. 

All the unsettle issues came to the fore. A frantic attempt 
was made to present a united front. 

Ill die Minorities Committee the Muslim leaders suggested 
that die boundaries of the Punjab province be revised so as to 
exclude die predominantly Hindu Ambaia division, and give the 
Muslims a clear Muslim-majority area. This was rejected. The 
question of full representation for die Muslim majority in Ben^l 
tXHild not be settled. The pressure of the Sikh and Hindu 
MahasaUia le«lers told ultimately and die parties rqipealed to 
the Briti^ Premier to arbitrate, cadi hoping that he would be 
“jusT. 

Hmem the role of the British stands out quite sharply. Hiey 
gave die C^munal Award, the nuun features of which were ; 
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1 . The Muslim demand for majorities in Bengal and the 
Punjab was conceded but only against the Hindus, not absolutely. 

2. In Bengal, where Muslims are SS per cent and Hindus 43 
per cent of the population, the Award gave 48 per cent seats to 
the Muslims and 39 per cent to the Hindus. Andjto the Europeans, 
who were microscopic minority in the 7 cro^s population of 
Bengal, it gave 10 per cent of the seats because, forsooth, 
“though small in number (they have) great Iponunercial and 
industrial interests”! That is how they gave a iktle to each and 
kept the decisive power in their own hands through the balance 
of power that the Europeans had. 

3. In the Punjab too the Muslims who formed 57 per cent 
of the population were given only 49 per cent of the seats, the 
Hindus got 27 per cent seats for 27 per cent of the population 
and the Sikhs who are 13 per cent in the population received 18 
per cent of the seats. The Award also assured the Muslims that 
if they got the three landlord seats they could get a 5 1 per cent 
majority ! 

4. The Muslim demands for safeguarding of cultural and 
other rights, which the Congress had all along conceded was 
now taken over by the British and added to the Governor's 
special powers, thus increasing the arbitrary powers of interference 
oy the Governor-General and the Governors. 

5. Sind was separated from Bombay and the N.W.F. Province 
was constituted a separate Governor's Province. 

Such was the Communal Award. It solved no problem. It 
left dissatisfied both Hindus and Muslims, and kept them at each 
other’s throats. Bengal and the Punjab were made into permanent 
problems neither to the interest of the Hindus nor the Muslims. 

Both Hindu and Muslim leaders realised what a disaster the 
Communal Award bad meant for both the communities. Both 
realised the need for a joint front against the imperialist game. 

At tile Allahabad Unity Conference in I>ec<»nber 1932, 
even the Mahasabha leaders like Pandit Malavi^ and Dr. Moonje 
Mcepted the Muslim demands viz., 1) for a federal government 
of full provincial autonomy witii full residuaiy powers; 2) Sind, 
N.W.F. Province and Baluchistan to be sepmttie jwovinces; 3) 
Muslim majorities in Bengal and the Punjab to be ftilly reflected 
in the Legislatures, etc, and 4) 32 per cent n^aresentation be 
giveti to Muslims at the Centre, etc. 
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The Muslims in turn a^eed to joint electorates, the method 
being so modified as to ensure that a candidate for the election 
gets at least a stated minimum percentage of votes of the 
communities. 

But this pact was attacked by the toadies like Sir Mohammed 
Shafi and the communal Hindu leaders from Bengal The Congress 
leaders gave up the fight and the Muslims leaders gave up hopes 
of settlement. 

Maulana Mohammad Ali died a broken-hearted man. As 
for Mr. Jinnah he left India soon after the Nehru All Parties’ 
Committee broke up and settled down to practice in London. 

In the second phase of our freedom movement when the 
common objective had advanced to Swaraj in the form of 
Dominion Status, the Hindu-Muslim differences as we have seen 
centred round new issues. The main issue then was the creation 
of Muslim-majority provinces and giving autonomy to them like 
the rest and the sharing of power at the Centre. Once again the 
absence of an agreement between the Congress and the Muslims 
brought in the imperialist Communal Award of 1932. It solved 
nothing. Congress and the League were unable to arrive at a 
national pact to replace the Communal Award. They failed to 
find a common solution in terms of justice among ourselves, for 
a joint front for freedom based on true democracy. 

A common platform could not be forced for opposing the 
193S constitution and resisting the imposition of the imperialist 
federation which was proposed. Congress and League both 
opposed the imperialist federation but failed to agree upon a 
common plan of Indian independence, in the form of a voluntary 
federation of autonomous provinces with residuary powers resting 
in them. Instead the Communal Award only intensified the 
omiflict. While the Congress rejected the imperialist federation, 
the Muslim League began to demand two federation and the 
basts was tftus laid for the separatist demand of the next period. 

FIGHT AGAINST IMPERULIST FEDERATION 

Thwi came the new situation in 1935 when the British 
imperialists were trying to impose a federation, which would 
IHnserve their old autocracy, while senning to concecte democracy 
to Indians. TTieir plan was to dominate die Cwiftal Assembly 
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through tiieir own puppets— the Princes — in whose hands the 
decisive balance of power was to be given. 

In the debate on the New Bill for India Lord Reading 
assured the Tories that they would lose nothing by conceding 
this new Act. For, he said : | 

“What is it we have most to fear ? Therd are those who 
agitate for independence for India, for the right to secede from 
the Empire altogether....It becomes important, the^fore, that we 
should get what steadying influence we can agairist this view.... 
There will be approximately 33 per cent of the Princes who will 
be members of the legislature with 40 per cent in the Upper 
Chamber.” (P. 401. India Today by R. Palme Dutt). 

Baldwin in the course of the same debate categorically laid 
down the imperialist ethics thus : “So long as Indians are divided 
we have the right to rule them.” 

Both the Congress and the League leaders were opposed to 
such a federation. 

Mr. Jinnah— who was prevailed upon to return to India in 
^934 — and Rajendra Babu, therefore met in January 1935 and 
c^e to substantial agreement. It was agreed that the Hindu and 
Sikh opposition be won round before ratifying it in the Working 
Conimittee of the Congress and the Council of the League. The 
Punjab Hindu communal leaders opposed this and the talks were 
abandoned in March; their joint statement said that in spite of 
earnest efforts they had NOT found a solution which would 
satisfy all the parties concerned” and ^‘that communal harmony 
and concord are essential for the progress of die country and we 
can only hope that forces will arise which will make a future 
attempt man fruitful.” 

Another attemirt at agreement had foiled, once again on the 
question of Punjab. But it is well to rememl:^ that at 'dte time 
(1935-37), both Ck>ngress and League were agreed dud there 
should be an all-India Centre. 

The difference reflected the crux of the problem. The 
Coi^ess goal was of a (Centre formed by a ConstitiMxit Assembly 
foteed m adult suffo^ while giving the mtaorities Ihe rij^t to 
elecd delegates sqpvate electorates. But the emigres 

^ gofog ahead with the slogan of “Down with the Slave 
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Constitution” to win the elections, hoping tiiat once returned as 
the strongest party the British Government must settle with it. 

The League goal as adopted in 1937 was, “the establishment 
in India of a federation of free democratic states in which dte 
rights and interests of Muslims and other minorities are adequately 
and effectively safeguarded.” (Lucknow Sessitm of the League, 
1937). 

But the League, newly reorganised by Mr. Jiimah, was also 
going in for elections, to gain as many seats as possible and use 
this for further negotiations. 

Both the Congress and die League contested the elections 
and in provinces like the U.P. they even came to an undeistanding 
not to contest against one another. The Congress swept die polls. 
The League re-organised by Mr. Jinnah after his return from 
Europe was new and weak and did not score substantial successes. 

But even in U.P. when the question of forming a ministry 
came up the Congress leaders refused to form a coalition with 
the League, on the pretext of having a “homogeneous cabinet”. 
They offered to the League members places in the ministry 
provided they dissolved their party in the Assembly, their 
Parliamentary Board outside, signed the Congress pledge and 
submitted to Congress discipline. These were the terms offered 
Maulana Azad, member of the Congress Central Parliamentary 
Board to Mr. Khaliquzzaman, leader of the U.P. Provincial 
Muslim League. 

Once again there was no a^eement. The League leaders 
went back into the arms of their own reactionaries. In order to 
have ministries amenable somewhat to the League and aid it in 
its pressure politics Mr. Jinnah came to agreement with pro- 
British premiers like Sikander Hyat Khan and unprincipled 
careerists like Fazlul Huq. It is significant ftiat Sir Silouider had 
stipuUded that while he would suji^rt the League in all-India 
politics, die League must not interfere in die internal politics, of 
the Punjab and in the doings of the Unionist Party. They thus 
gave tl» nmne of dieir ministries to die League and the Le^ie 
gave them its label and handed over the League leadership in the 
IMovisice into their hands. 
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HITTING OUT AT ONE ANOTHER 

Repeated failures were hardening the attitudes of both the 
Congress and the League leaders. Each started hitting out at the 
other. Pandit Nehru ridiculed the League demands and doubted 
its anti-imperialist bona ftdes. He said ; i 

“What does the Muslim League stand for ? Does it stand for 
the independence of India, for anti-imperialism ? I believe 

not May I suggest to Mr. Jinnah that 1 come into greater touch 

with the Muslim masses than most of the membersiof the Muslim 
League ? 1 know more about their hunger and poverty and misery 
than those who talk in terms of percentages wid seats in the councils 
and places in the State service.” (January 10, 1937; p. \41, Eighteen 
Months in India by Jawaharlal Nehru). 

To this Mr. Jinnah replied with equal bitterness and 
blindness. In his presidential address at the Lucknow session of 
the League he said : 

“The Muslim League stands for full national democratic self- 

government for India There are some who talk of complete 

independence. But it is no use having complete independence on 
your lips and the Government of India Act, 1935 in your hands.... 
The present leadership of the Congress, especially during the last 
ten years, has been responsible for alienating the Mussalmans of 
India more and more by pursuing a policy which is exclusively 
Hindu, and since they have formed the government in six |m>vinces 
where they are in a majority they have by their words, deeds and 
programme shown more that the Mussalmans cannot expect any 
justice or fairplay at their hands. Wherever they are in a majority 
and wherever it suited them, they refused to co-operate with the 
Muslim League parties and demanded unconditional surrender and 
signing of their pledges.” (/mf/an/4nnua/J?egu7er, 1937. Vol. l,p. 
403.) 

The germ of his Pakistan conception was already there 
udien he said “on the veiy threshold of what little power and 
responsibility is given, the majority community have clearly 
shown their hand that Hindustan is for the Hindus, only the 
Congress masquerades under die nanw of nationalism, whereas 
the Hindu Mahasabha does not mince words.” 

That is how the Congress mid League leaders — ^failing to 
undCTStand the fvdilem, falling to come to an i^reanent — 
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blamed each other for the mess in the country. Bitterness was 
blinding them; the Congress leaders accused the League of being 
pro-imperialist, the League leaders accused the Congress of 
being Hindu in reality, and nationalist only in words. 

WAR CRISIS AND PAKISTAN RESOLUTION 

With the outbreak of World War II, the freedom movement 
of our country enters into its final phase. The demand is now 
raised : Recognise independence here and now; let the Indian 
people decide their constitution through a Constituent Assembly 
based on adult suffrage. The Con^ss leaders raised this demand 
because they realised that imperialism had now entered its final 
crisis and the Indian freedom movement could now make the bid 
for power. But, as always, they hoped to gain immediate 
concessions and share of power by mere threats, so they left 
scope for bargaining. 

The Congress leadership threatened non-cooperation in 
war, but demanded present freedom, i.e., substantial share of 
power in the Centre in return for cooperation in war. It adopted 
the policy of non-embarrassment of war effort but resigned from 
provincial ministries and hoped for settlement on its own terms. 

The Muslim League which was re-organised by Mr. Jinnah 
in 1936 had by now become the most powerful oiganisation of 
the Muslims. Since 1924, the Muslim patriotic movement which 
had emerged in the earlier period out of the Congress-Muslim 
joint front for Swaraj had been going to pieces, the reason being 
the successive failures of our freedom movement to achieve a 
Hindu-Muslim national pact to re-forge Congress-Muslim joint 
front for the common demand of independence. In the period of 
general mass-upsurge, the new Le^ue of Mr. Jinnah---whidi 
came out with a fairly progressive election programme in 1937 
and with an Independence Resolution in its Lucknow Conference 
(1937)— became the focus of a new patriotic awakening of the 
Muslims. But this is only one aspect of the growth of the New 
League. The other aspect comes into existence because of die 
failure of our freedom movement in this period to re-forge 
Congress-Muslim unity by solving the issues which had come up 
in die earlier period. 
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Con^ssmen and Hindus had failed to understand the real 
meaning of the repeated insistence of the Muslims on die 
demand of sovereign autonomy of the Musliranmajority provinces 
like Sind, Frontier, Baluchistan, Punjab, etc. The sound core of 
this demand was the just aspiration of the^ nationalities to 
freedom in their homelands. Muslims had not yet begun to 
formulate their demand in a separatist form. In 1928, after the 
failure of the All-Puties’ Convention, the All-India Khilafat 
Conference demanded that independent India sl^ould be a union 
of independent republics after the U.S.A. model. 

In 1937 the Muslim League defined its goal of independence 
as a “federation of free democratic states.” In the period after the 
formation of provincial ministries when the whole country was 
condemning the proposed imperialist federation, a Con^ss- 
Muslim joint front could have been forged on the basis of die 
slogan of a voluntary and democratic federation of sovereign and 
autonomous states. But, as we have seen, the Congress-League 
negotiations of 1937-39 never came to anything. Failure to 
achieve Congress-Muslim understanding led to Muslim fiiistration 
and it was this fhistration which was eventually distorted into 
pronounced separatism which became the marked feature and the 
other aspect of the new Muslim League. 

After die oudireak of the war, the League leadership too 
begins to play a parallel bargaining game widi imperialism. It 
offers cooperation in war, pledges non-cunbarrassment and hopes 
for separate settlement on its own terms. 

TTie Viceroy plays the tradhionid game of playing upon the 
differences, rejects the demands of bodi patties and says that die 
parties should agree among themselves first cm die composition 
of provincial governments and then come to him with an agreed 
plan regarding the Centre. 

Tto Vicmiy insol^iy demands of both dw Congress and 
die Le^e a joint surrender. But unfortunately the Congress and 
the League are unable to join togediw in an agreed common 
diallenge. 

Pandit Nehru and Mr. Jinnah meet 

Pmidit Nehru vm i^reeabiy suiinised to find diat Mr. 
Jinnah also stood for freedom. He said : 
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“Does the Viceroy imagine that Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim 

League are opposed to the declaration of India as a free country ? 

If so, 1 fear he is very much mistaken. I found to my pleasure that 
in regard to objectives Mr. Jinnah and I had a great deal in 
common ” {Indian Annual Register, 1939, Vol. 2, p. 417.) 

But the tragedy was that they were not able to evolve any 
common principles which could be the basis of settlement. The 
talks broke down because each felt there was a limit even to 
expediency. 

The repeated negotiations during this period broke even at 
the start, the Congress saying that the Muslim League would be 
regarded as one of the many parties representing the Muslim 
minority, Mr. Jinnah contending that Congress represented no 
Muslims at all and was only a major Hindu party. 

Every time the Congress and the League failed to come to 
agreement, their attitude hardened towards one another, from 
hopes of mutual agreement they were becoming more convinced 
that it was impossible and were looking to the British for final 
settlement. 

The League leaders had convinced themselves that in an 
all-India Centre the Congress would dominate even the Muslim- 
majority homelands. 

The Congress at Ramgarh demanded complete independence 
and a Constituent Assembly based on adult suffrage. 

The League at Lahore passed the resolution demanding 
complete freedom for Muslim-majority zones to be carved out 
and constituted into independent states. 

To justify this demand for a separate state, Mr. Jinnah put 
forward the theory that Muslims are a nation. But it was a theory 
that came into conflict with facts even at tire very start and the 
resolution therefore declared that “the constituent units (of 
Pakistan State) shall be autonomous and sovereign”. 

Speaking in support of the resolution Mr. Jinnah outlined 
how he himself had come to the Pakistan Resolution. He said ; 

“We stand unequivocally for the freedom of India. But it must 
be freedom for all India and not freedom of one section, or, worse 
still, of the Congress caucus tmd slavery of Mussalmans and otfier 
"minorities.” {Indian Annual Register, 1940, Vol. 1 , p. 309.) 
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That is the history of Hindu-Muslim differences, a history 
of the growth of our problem. As it is clear, repeated attempts 
failed because neither side understood our own development and 
attempted to apply or qualify British liberal ideas to Indian 
reality. It was this that kept both the Congress and the League 
apart, led to their losing faith in each other and to pinning their 
hopes on the British rulers. 

CRIPPS AND AFTER 

In 1942 comes the new phase, with the greatest danger for 
India and the need for the British to conciliate the Congress 
without any concessions. The same old game of dangling hopes 
before both, using the Princes and withholding power was 
followed. 

Cripps promised eveiylhing to evetybody; to the Congress 
an all-India Union, to the League, right of a separate Union 
through non-accession and to the Princes no interference with 
their autocratic rule. 

The British Viceroy spoke of geographical unity to get 
round the Congress but assured the Muslims that no constitution 
would be forced on them so that they may not lose faith in 
partition with British help. The British imperialists thus got 
round both. 

All were asked to agree and each was assured that no 
agreement would be forced upon him. They kept the Congress in 
jail and the League out of the war. though it had tried for 
unilateral settlement through an offer of cooperation. 

It was only after the failure of the August movement, and 
the refusal by the British to give a proper share of power in the 
Central Government to the League that Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah 
came together, but they failed to come to any settlement. Gandhiji 
suspected Pan-lslamism behind the formula “Muslims — a nation*'. 
Mr. Jinnah saw only a striving for Hindu domination when 
Gandhiji argued against separation and thought that Gandhiji 
was ready to concede self-determination only in words. 

When the Congress leaders came out and the Simla 
Conference was announced, hopes of unilateral settlement were 
revived in both the Congress and the League. They went to 
Simla and the Conics leadership turned its back on whatever 
advance the Gandht-Jinnah talks had registered. 
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The League in turn rejected the Bhulabhai-Liaqat formula. 
Their hopes turned to dust and only the country was humiliated. 

Today each is going full tilt for the other. 

To face the general electorate, the Congress steals all the 
anti-League thunder of the Mahq^bha. In the Muslim electorate 
it backs all those who are prepared to fight the League. 

The Muslim League, in order to win seats, admits any 
Muslim, even the worst toady, if he agrees to fight the Congress. 
The desire for unity with the Congress gets transformed into 
growing hatred for it as the disrupter of Muslim solidarity, as 
determined to dominate over the Muslims and deny them their 
just right. 

The League launches its electoral campaign more as an 
anti-Hindu than as a freedom campaign. Religious obscurantism 
is revived. Toadies get into key positions. 

The Congress visualises independent India as a single 
state — a union of autonomous provinces, with complete protection 
of culture and religion for every minority. It demands that the 
constitution of free India be framed by a Constituent Assembly 
elected by adult suffrage. 

The Muslim League visualises independent India as an 
alliance of two separate independent states to be formed by 
dividing India into two zones — a northwestern and eastern zone 
in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority (Pakistan) 
and the rest of India (Hindustan) in which the Hindus are in a 
majority. It demands two separate constitution-making bodies for 
Pakistan and Hindustan respectively. 

Each suspects the other. Neither the leadership of the 
Congress nor tire League leadership has any faith left in Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Twenty years ago both the Congress and the 
League leaders considered Hindu-Muslim unity as the 
indispensable pillar of Swaraj. Today the Con^ss leaders beg 
the question and say that Hindu-Muslim unity is an impossibility 
till the British quit ! And the League leaders consider the Hindus 
and the Congress greater enemies thtm the British ! 

Today our freedom movement stands in the third and the 
last phase. We demand complete independence as the assertion 
of the inalienable right of the Indian people to frame its own 
constitution. CKir freedom movemmit no cemtmon plan based 
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That is the history of Hindu-Muslim differences, a history 
of the growth of our problem. As It is clear, repeated attempts 
failed because neither side understood our own development and 
attempted to apply or qualify British liberal ideas to Indian 
reality. It was this that kept both the Congress and the League 
apart, led to their losing faith in each othejr and to pinning their 
hopes on the British rulers. 

CRIPPS AND AFTER 

In 1942 comes the new phase, with th^ greatest danger for 
India and the need for the British to conciliate the Congress 
without any concessions. The same old game of dangling hopes 
before both, using the Princes and withholding power was 
followed. 

Cripps promised everything to everybody; to the Congress 
an all-India Union, to the League, right of a separate Union 
through non-accession and to the Princes no interference with 
their autocratic rule. 

The British Viceroy spoke of geographical unity to get 
round the Congress but assured the Muslims that no constitution 
would be forced on them so that they may not lose faith in 
partition with British help. The British imperialists thus got 
round both. 

All were asked to agree and each was assured that no 
agreement would be forced upon him. They kept the Congress in 
jail and the League out of the war, though it had tried for 
unilateral settlement through an offer of cooperation. 

It was only after the failure of the August movement, and 
the refusal by the British to give a proper share of power in the 
Central Goveniment to the League that Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah 
came together, but they failed to come to any settlement. Gandhiji 
suspected Pan-lslamism behind the formula “Muslims — ^a nation”. 
Mr. Jinnah saw only a striving for Hindu domination when 
Gandhiji ai:gued against separation and thought that Gandhiji 
was ready to concede self-determination only in words. 

When the Congress leaders came out and the Simla 
Conference was announced, hopes of unilateral settlement were 
revived in both the Congress and the League. They went tc 
Simla and the Congress leadership turned its back on whatevei 
advance the Gandhi-Jinnah talks had registered. 
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The League in turn rejected the Bhulabhai-Liaqat formula. 
Their hopes turned to dust and only the country was humiliated. 

Today each is going full tilt for the other. 

To face the general electorate, the Congress steals all the 
anti-League thunder of the Mahq^abha. In the Muslim electorate 
it backs all those who are prepared to fight the League. 

The Muslim League, in order to win seats, admits any 
Muslim, even the worst toady, if he agrees to fight the Congress. 
The desire for unity with the Congress gets transformed into 
growing hatred for it as the disrupter of Muslim solidarity, as 
determined to dominate over the Muslims and deny them their 
Just right. 

The League launches its electoral campaign more as an 
anti-Hindu than as a freedom campaign. Religious obscurantism 
is revived. Toadies get into key positions. 

The Congress visualises independent India as a single 
state — 2l union of autonomous provinces, with complete protection 
of culture and religion for every minority. It demands that the 
constitution of free India be framed by a Constituent Assembly 
elected by adult suffrage. 

The Muslim League visualises independent India as an 
alliance of two separate independent states to be formed by 
dividing India into two zones — a northwestern and eastern zone 
in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority (Pakistan) 
and the rest of India (Hindustan) in which the Hindus are in a 
majority. It demands two separate constitution-making bodies for 
Pakistan and Hindustan respectively. 

Each suspects the other. Neither the leadership of the 
Congress nor the League leadership has any faith left in Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Twenty years ago both the Congress and the 
League leaders considered Hindu-Muslim unity as the 
indispensable pillar of Swaraj. Today the Congress leaders beg 
the question and say that Hindu-Muslim unity is an impossibility 
till the British quit ! And the League leaders consider the Hindus 
and the Congress greater enemies than the British ! 

Today our freedom movement stands in the thini and the 
last phase. We demand complete independence as the assertion 
of the inalienable right of the Indian people to frame its own 
constitution. Our freedom movement has no common plan based 
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on justice among ourselves, democracy and freedom for all — 
according to which the different parties agree to put their points 
of dispute to the verdict of the people. The Congress demands 
one constituent assembly based on adult suffrage for the whole 
of India. The Muslim League will have none of if and demands 
a separate constitution-making body for the Mluslim-majority 
areas. \ 

Instead of a common front of freedom agreed <on a common 
plan to assert the will of the Indian people as a whole to end 
British imperial domination of our country, we have two warring 
camps and the set-up of a civil war. The imperialists are once 
again preparing to give another Communal Award which is a 
plan of permanent partition of our country into a Hindu Dominion, 
a Muslim Dominion and a Dominion of princely autocracies — 
all under the paramountcy of the British-Dominated “Agency 
Centre”. 

But both the Congress and the League leaders are blind to 
this. They are fighting to win electoral majorities and look 
towards the British for unilateral settlement ! 

AS OUR ENEMY SEES US ! 

It is worthwhile recalling what the country's rulers think of 
the Congress and the League, to- see ourselves through the eyes 
of our enemy. 

Professor Coupland analyses the whole development of the 
Congress during the pre-war and war years as nothing but die 
growth of Hindu vested interests seeking to dcmiinate the whole 
of India after the departure of the British. 

In the Muslim League the same worthy sees nothing but the 
awakening of imperial ambitions for the revival of the lost 
Muslim Empire, the desire among Muslim leaders to win it back 
from Hindu domination. 

Our enemies take the worst features of our movements as 
the whole movement. Th^ lay thick the worst part of ftw deeds 
of Indian leaders, and the vast mass of people behind the 
Congress and the League just do not exist in the imperialist 
picture. 

Hie Cwigress criticism against tfie League in the election 
meetings or in die Con^ss iMess, and die cxptwurc of die 
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League proceeds along the same lines as the imperialist analysis 
above mentioned. 

The same is true of the League agitation and press about 
the Congress. Once again the concentration of fire is on the 
worst sayings and doings of the leaders of the other side and no 
attempt is made to understand or explain their own policies to 
the millions of people behind the other party. 

To conclude, this bird’s-eye view of Congress-League 
differences, reveals the following : 

1 ) In their political ideas die leaders of botii the Congress 
and the League are more like 19th century British liberals, than 
true 20th century Indian democrats. 

2) In their agitation among their own masses they do not 
even hesitate sometimes to rouse the worst passions and revive 
the most chauvinistic ideas. 

3) When it comes to dealing with the British they show 
more faith in the common master than in their own brother. 

The total result is the big mess diat is the common India of 
us all today. 

They have not been able to transform the basic earthly urge 
of their own peoples into a freedom programme for the freedom 
for all on the basis of justice to all and for a joint struggle against 
the common enslaver. 

ni. THE NEW IMPERIALIST PLAN 

Today, India's leaders are forgetting the bitter lessons of die 
past, are fighting each other and fail to see the new way ly 
which the imperialists want to cany on their old game of “Divide 
and Rule”. 

Our ancestors lost our native land to the British conquerors 
by failing to understand their game and by letting them eiqiloit 
our own differences. 

The present leaders are committing the same error. One has 
only to attend any of the election rallies addressed even by the 
foremost and best leaders of die Coi^ress or the Lei^tie — for 
example, the Qaid-e-Azam himself on the one side, and Pandit 
Nehru on the other— and one will find that die entire ai^ieal to 
die people is to trust them and help them to win and they would 
do die le^. They wt a^ing for a vote of confidmice and dud is 
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all. They give no answer, not even a formal one to the very 
unfortunate question ; How is that they have been unable to 
realise their own aim so long despite the unquestioned confidence 
of the people ? In their speeches nothing is said about the British 
aim or game today except that British rule is doomed and Britain 
must deal with them. ! 

One should have thought that the leaders of enslaved India 
would give their foremost attention to analysing the British 
imperialist policy to keep us enslaved today and would bother 
themselves the most about strengthening the army of India’s 
freedom fighters. But this is just what is not happening inside the 
Congress and the League. If by voting confidence in the leaders, 
if merely by trusting them a people could be free, the problem 
would be very simple indeed. 

Our Party alone puts in the forefront of its agitation not 
claims about its own worth, not even its differences with other 
parties, but the need to overthrow British rule. Our Party alone 
coolly analyses the British imperialist plan today and suggests an 
Indian counter-strategy for our struggle for freedom. 

ADUBOLICALPLAN 

This is how our Election Manifesto puts it ; 

“The Communist Party concentrates all its fire against the 
imperialist rulers of our common motherland and considers it a 
crime to waste one word or lose one comrade in internal 
factional warfare. 

“The only call of our Party is : Indian must not fight Indian 
but all Indians together must fight the British enslavers ! 

“The Communist Party reminds all Indians that through the 
policy of divide and rule the British conquered our ancient 
native lands, through divide and rule they have ruled over us all 
for 200 yem and through divide and rule again, they plan to stay 
longer. 

‘T/ie Communist Party seeks to rouse all against the new 
imperialist plan of dividing up India and keeping it Jointly and 
severally under their own cmtroL 

“Against the rising hatred of tlw Rowing mass of the 
Indian peoples, against the awidcenmg ccmscience of the fireedom- 
tovmg peoples of theavOTld, die l^ttish imperialists have come 
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to realise that they can no longer keep India enslaved or Indians 
divided in the same old way. 

''Their sovereignty’ over India, their old order within India, 
are doomed. Before all Indians rise like one man to make them 
quit our country and refashion with our own hands the social 
order they have imposed over our peoples, our rulers are planning 
to change their old regime in their own way and to suit their own 
interests. 

“Their plan is to divide India into a HINDU-MAJORITY 
DOMINION and a MUSLIM-MAJORITY DOMINION, whose 
constitutions are drafted separately in cooperation with the 
British Government; simultaneously they plan to keep PRINCELY 
INDIA in independent treaty relations with the British Crown. 

“They thus hope to canalise and split the great popular 
awakening represented by the movements led by the Congress 
and League and keep their own hold intact, indirectly, through 
their traditional stooges — ^the Princes. 

'It is a cunning plan for the permanent dismemberment 
and a new form of enslavement of our motherland. ” {Election 
Manifesto of the C.P.l.) 

This comes to the British imperialist ruling class very 
naturally as they are adepts at the game of combining sweet 
sugary' words with the foulest cunning. They have not bossed 
over the modern world for over 100 years in vain. It is the 
concentrated experience of the oldest and die most adaptable 
ruling class in the world that has played havoc with continents, 
enslaved whole nations and successfully struggled against 
liberationist movements the world over. 

IMPERIALIST STRATEGY 

Their aim is simple enough : they have no intention to let 
India regain her independence. 

Their strategy too is equally traditional; to play one Indian 
party against another. 

And they hope this way to stay on top in India. They are 
as supremely self-confident about succeeding as the Con^ss 
and League leaders are about their own success. 

If we do not want to fool ourselves with illusions, we must 
undersftmd imperialist policy first. Only to see world impa-ialism 
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doomed and British imperialism tottering — like Pandit Nehru — 
and fail to see what is imperialism’s own plan for survival, is to 
shut one’s eyes to reality. 

The Cripps declaration did not give tmything immediately 
but purported to give to the satisfaction of the then British 
Government a post-war plan of Indian freiedom. Subsequent 
British governments have reiterated the Cripps offer. 

In a statement made in the HouSie of Commons 
simultaneously with Lord Wavell’s broadcast qn June 14, 1945, 
Amery said : 

“The (Cripps) offer of March 1942 stands in its entirety 

without change or qualification. But they (the British) are 

willing, to make possible some step forward during the interim 
period if the leaders of the principal Indian parties are prepared to 
agree to their suggestions ” (Official hand-out at Simla). 

When the Tories were kicked out of office and the Labour 
Government came into power, Mr. Attlee reiterated the old 
policy, thus : 

“The broad definition of British policy towards India, 
contained in the Declaration of 1942, which had the support of all 
parties in this country stands in all its fullness and purpose. (He 
reiterated the gracious speech from the Throne that) ‘In accordance 
with promises already made to my Indian peoples, my Government 
will do their utmost, in conjunction with the leaders of Indian 
opinion, for the early realisation of fitll self-government in India'." 
{Times of India, September 20, 1945). 

In his latest speech to the British Associated Chambers of 
Commerce at Calcutta on December 10, 1945, Lord Wavell once 
again assured us that the British Government desires Indian 
freedom and will help to realise it for us : 

“I can assure you unreservedly that the British Government 
and tile British people honestly and sincerely wish the Indian people 
to have their political freedom and a government, or governments, 
of tiieir own choice.” {Times of India, December 11,1 945). 

But knowing the British imperialists as we should, and 
knowing our own freedom aim as we do, let us get a few issues 
quite clear. 

There is no declaration of Indian independence by the British 
Govemmoit — no unqualified willingness to tiansfer power, either 
to any Inditti party or to the elected representatives of tiie peqjle. 
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PACIFYING CONGRESS 

To appease the Congress a declaration was made by Cripps 
that the Constitution-Making Body was free to secede from the 
British Empire if it so desired, but all the British governments 
then and ever since have expressed the hope and confidence that 
India will ever remain within what they call the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

To appease the Congress further, and create illusions that 
the British may agree with the Congress as against the League, 
they made declarations about wanting to preserve the unity of 
India and help it in achieving the same. 

The draft declaration brought by Cripps stated that the 
British Government had made the proposals 

“for the earliest possible realisation of self-government in 
India. The object is the creation of a new Indian Union." (Bombay 
Chronicle, March 30, 1 942). 

Amery, announcing the Simla Conference in the House of 
Commons debate, reiterated that 

“the ideal to which we have always looked is fhat of an All- 

India Union in which the States would play their frill part ” 

(Hindu, June 15, 1945) 

Pethick Lawrence, the Labour government’s Secretaiy of 
State for India, who is boosted up as a great friend of India, 
made a speech in the House of Lords on December 4, 1945 in 
which he threatened that the British Government would put 
down any unconstitutional stru^le for freedom and said that a 
parliamentary delegation was being sent to 

“convey in person the general wish and desire of die people 
of this country that India should speedily attain her frill position 
as an independent partner state in the British Commonwealth, 
and the desire of Parliament to do eveiydiing within our power 
to promote the speedy attainment of that objective.” (Times of 
India, December 5, 1945). 

And finally Lord Waved himself dangled hopes before die 
Congress leaders of an interim Centre by saying that die British 
Government and himself as their agrat 

“will do our best to secure agreement, to help India to form 
a constitution, and to secure the suf^xMt of the priiMiipal parties 
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in the Central Government so as to enable them to bear a full 
share of responsibility for administering the country during the 
interval before the change of constitution can be made.’' {Times 
of India, December 11, 1945). 

PROMISES TO LEAGUE ! 

To appease the League and create in lts\ leadership the 
illusion that the British Government was more lil^ely to listen to 
it than the Congress leadership they have done two things: one, 
declare that they will be no party to forcing a constitution on any 
unwilling party and, two, provide the mechanism for separation. 

The Cripps formula conceded: 

“(1) The right of any province of British India that is not 
prepared to accept the new constitution to retain its present 

constitutional position with such non-acceding provinces, 

should they so desire. His Majesty's Government will be prepared 
to agree upon a new constitution, giving them the same full 
status as the Indian Union. ” 

Amery, speaking in the House of Commons announcing the 
Simla Conference on June 14. 1945, said: 

“It is not the intention of His Majesty's Government to 
introduce any change contrary to the wishes of the major Indian 

communities None of the changes suggested will in any 

way prejudice or prejudge the essential form of the future 
permanent constitution or constitutions of India . " (Official printed 
hand-out of speech). 

Pethick Lawrence declared in the House of Lords: 

“It is the firm conviction of His Majesty’s Government that 
it is by and in consultation with, directly elected representatives 
of the Indian people that decisions as to the future governance of 
British India should be taken.” (Times of India, December 5, 
1945). 

Attlee, the Labour Premier, declared: 

“India’s complete freedom has been there for the taking 
ever since the Cripps Offer in 1942. The only obstacle so far — 
a veiy pive obstacle — has been the failure of tiic Indian 
communities to agree among themselves,” (Times of India, 
Novwnber 10, 1945). 
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And last of all, Wavell in his Calcutta speech cited earlier 
said that the Indian people could have “a government or 
governments of their own choice.” 

The British Government’s acceptance of Muslim self- 
determination is as bogus as its acceptance of Indian self- 
determination. On the basis of the constitution-making body that 
they have planned, they are confident that Bengal and the Punjab 
can never vote for separation. 

The Cripps Plan for a constitution-making body is to 
combine the lower houses, i.e., all provincial assemblies, into 
one Electoral College from which delegates are to be sent to the 
Constitution-Making Body on the basis of proportional 
representation. 


The position even 
majority is as follows: 

in provinces 

where 

Muslims are in a 

Province 

hfuslm Population 
in percentage 

Total seats in 
Lower house 

Muslim 

seats 

Percentage of Muslim 
seats to total 

Punjab 

57% 

175 

86 

49% 

Bengal 

55% 

250 

1)9 

48% 

Sind 

71% 

60 

34 

57% 

N.W.F.P. 

92% 

50 

36 

72% 

Baluchistan 

87.5% 

(Has no elected House at alt) 


As regards the right of separation, the Cripps proposals say 
that if 80 per cent of the Assembly decide on no separation the 
question is finally settled. If it was 60 per cent or less, then tfie 
minority can challenge a plebiscite. One has only to look at the 
distribution of seats in the Punjab and Bengal to see that on the 
basis of die present boundaries and tiie existing franchise, even 
though the League secured everyone of die Muslim seats in the 
Punjab and Bengal assemblies it would not be able to get a vote 
for separation, because it would still be less than SO per cent of 
the total seats. 

Hie League is thus expected to ketqi hanging on to the 
British Government not only to wshieve die separatkm of 
Muslim-majority homelands but also to obtain the most 
advantageous boundaries. 
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PROTECTION FOR THE PRINCES 


To keep themselves safe and within India they have declared 
that the Princes shall have to be parties in the Constitution- 
Making Body and that no constitution can be forced on them, 
that their present status cannot be changed Except through the 
will of the Princes themselves. 

All the declarations whether made by the Tories or by the 
Labour Government were unanimous in insisting that the States 
rulers should continue in undisturbed control of their people and 
that their sacred rights should not be infringed. 

The Cripps proposals offered to the States that chose to 
come into the Constitution-Making Body the right to appoint 
(not elected by the people) representatives to the Body in the 
same proportion to population as the elected delegates of British 
India and with equal powers. 

Cripps, in fact, in the press conference categorically said, 
“The scheme did not contemplate any forced change in the 
constitution of any Indian State and the British Government 
would not compel any of the Indian States to join.” {Bombay 
Chronicle, March 30, 1942). 

At the time of the Simla conference, Amery, while saying 
that the ideal was an All-India Union in which the States played 
their full part, reassured the Princes by emphasizing the 
determination of the British Government: 

“No interim advance therefore must in any way pre-judge 
the question whether the ultimate settlement is based on a united 
or divided India or affecting the existing position or the fiaure 
freedom of choice of the States. ” (House of Commons debate, 
Hindu, June 15, 1945). 

Ute Labour (jovemment declaration said : 

“After the elections, the British Govwiimcnt would hold 
discussions with representatives of those elected and of the 
Indian States to determine the form wdtich die Constitution- 
Making Body should take, its powers, and procedure.” {Times of 
JntBa, Sqitanber 20, 1945). 

And last of ail in his Calcutta speedi, Wavell said: 
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“There are various parties to the settlement who must 
somehow or other reach a measure of agreement amongst 
themselves — Congress, the largest political party in India; the 
minorities of whom the Muslims are the jnost numerous and the 
most important; the rulers of Indian States; and the British 
Government. The objective of all is the same — ^the freedom and 
welfare of India.” 

Every single Indian knows the nature of the Princely India. 

It is a worse prison for the people than British India. And the 
Princes are Indian only by birth, they are British puppets in 
reality. They would not last one day if there British master were 
not there to protect them from the wrath of their own subject and 
the hands of their countrymen outside their states. 

To appease the freedom-loving world the British imperialist 
say that they have agreed to give India freedom and only asked 
Indian to agree among themselves. 

To keep India lookitJg towards them and not unite with 
each other they make promises to all, declare that they are 
sincere and serious about Indian freedom and that they would let 
no obstacles come in the way and that tiiey only want Indian to 
agree among themselves. Now they have become so generous as 
to declare that even if the Indian do not agree among themselves 
they will let no obstacles stand in the way and go ahead with 
their own plmi of Indian freedom. 

What the British award would be every Indian ou^t to 
know from what we have quoted above, but if it’s not clear 
enough we would ask every serious minded freedom fi^^ to 
read Professor Coupland’s book. The Constitutional Problem of 
India. It contains, though in academic iangua^, a vary clear 
statement of the British imperialist view of the Indian problem 
and the way they expect to solve it to their own advantage, a way 
clearly foreshadowed in die official declarations quoted above. 

The Princes have their time-honoured treaties with die 
British Crown and Britain, of course, must respect diem. The 
Princes suspect India’s political leaders of playing widi dieir 
sovereign powers and their divine ri^ts and which, of course, 
the British are by honour bound to respect. The Stttes can 
dimfore have a separate Dominion if they chocoe imd remin 
direct beaty relaticms with Britain. 
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PRINCESTAN—BRITISH BASE OF OPERATIONS 

Professor Coupland makes no secret of how the imperialist 
rulers propose to use these puppets and their territories. 

He points out the fact that the States fonn a continuous 
territory in a big patch extending from Kathiawar and Sind on 
our west coast across Rajputana, Central India; up to the Orissa 
States on the eastern coast and from Kashmir^in the north via 
Rajputana through Hyderabad, Mysore, on lo Cochin and 
Travancore in the extreme south, and he visualises a separate 
Dominion based on these States — a sort of “Princestan." 

He points lo the prospect of the biggest tract of Indian 
territory — from the Himalayas up to Cape Comorin, from almost^ 
Karachi to near Calcutta — being at the disposal of the British 
Empire by way of a "treaty” with the respective States. 

Such a States Dominion, if it does not agree to go inside 
the Indian Federation and federate with the rest of India, could 
have not only defence treaty with Britain but also ask for 
assistance in the development of its armaments and other 
industries; and, he says, a "group of aerodromes occupied by 
British airmen in the heart of India would accord with the 
strategic needs of the British Commonwealth.” 

Indians of all shades of opinion ought to know what this 
means. In plain words British garrisons and British aerodromes 
would remain in the States so that in case of need they can serve 
imperial needs within India and also help imperial Britain to play 
her enslaving role in the wltole of Asia. 

And there is more to it than this, it also means that the 
British imperialists propose to dump their coital and build 
British industries within the States in case the rest of India did 
not want British capital or made conditions unacceptable to 
British finance capital. It would also lieip British industrialists to 
escape from all the customs and bans that the Indian Government 
may decide upon. 

WELCOMES HINDU'MLSLIM CONFLICT 

Professor Coupland does not think that the Congress and 
the League will ever come to agreement and he fixes the 
boundaries of l^akistan on his own. According to hinsi North* 
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Western Pakistan will consist of the present provinces of Sind, 
the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab minus Ambala 
Division, while North-East Pakistan will consist of the present 
provinces of Assam and Bengal minus Burdwan Division, i.e., it 
will have Calcutta but not the rest of the industrial region of coal 
and iron in the east. 

Such boundaries of Pakistan would, he says, be acceptable 
to the League leadership. But, in fact, only an unjust and 
undemocratic Muslim will lake this as an acceptable solution. He 
ought to see that if the Sikhs are pushed into North-West 
Pakistan against their will. North-West Pakistan will not be a 
peaceful and happy land but a cockpit of civil war. like Central 
and Eastern Europe after the last w'ar. 

Similarly, Eastern Pakistan would also not know peace but 
only war between the Assamese and the Assamese tribes that 
inhabit Assam on the one hand, and the Muslims on the other. It 
will mean an unquenchable civil war between the Bengali 
Hindus and Bengali Muslims themselves. 

Professor Coupland is not blind to these dangers. He goes 
on to argue that Pakistan will not be strong enough to defend 
itself. And he proves it by the figures of the present budget ! 
That is, he takes it for granted that in the Pakistan of his making 
the Muslim landlords will remain sucking the Muslim-majorily 
homelands dr>' and those areas will remain invariably poor. 

There is another aigument that he puts forth. He says that 
the vast majority of Hindus are opposed to partition^ — 

“And that being so, it seems impossible tltat .the relations 

between the Hindu and Muslim States would be cordial or that the 
former would be willing to help the latter to pay for the 

consequences of what they had done In any case the separated 

States would have their separate forces /or it is inconceivable that 
the Hindus would pay the Muslims to defend them." (Coupland, 
page 95, Part 111.) 

He says that even when Pakistan is formed it will not be 
strong enough to defend itself. He gloats over the prospect dtat 
if partition ^‘proves to be unavoidable, everyone will hope, Init 
no one will be certain, that Hindu resentment at it will not 
harden into active enmity.” 
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And what next ? He goes on to talk of “War in a partitioned 
India”. “If war is to be possible anywhere in the years ahead, if 
it is not effectively outlawed by a world-wide collective peace 
system, it would clearly not be Impossible in a partitioned 
India.” 

The argument of this imperialist professor! runs thus : 

If Indians do not agree among themselves ^dia may have 
to be partitioned. If India is partitioned therc\ may be war 
between them. If there Is war it is not only bad for India but for 
the security of the whole world. 

Therefore Britain must guarantee the security of India, the 
security of the East, nay world security itself, by remaining here 
and keeping the peace in future India. 

A Princely India as a strategic base, an economic and 
militaiy dumping ground for the British, a Muslim India resulting 
from partition and thus giving the British the moral right to stay 
and keep tlie peace, and a Hindu India formed of the rest of India 
provided the other provinces are agreeable — this is the picture 
Coupland presents. 

DOMINATION THROUGH ‘WEAK CENTRE’ 

How is such an India to be held together ? Because of the 
unbridgeable differences among Indians themselves they may 
neither agree to federate nor confederate and the ‘independence’ 
of Pakistan and the Princes will have to be preserved. Only 
through a weak Centre it can be possible. So we have what 
Coupland calls an “Agency” Cenbe. Such a “weak Agency 
Centre will have three subjects under it according to Coupland’s 
plan : 

1) Foreign Afhurs and Defence, 

2) External Trade utd Tariff Policy, 

3) Currency. 

TTie Leaguers should think for diemselves what will h^tpen 
to the sovereignty of Pakistan. Congressmen should know it 
more than anybody else what such a Centre with equal 
participation of “independent” Princes will mean and whose 
pmpose will te served. And die sop tfm>wn to die Congress is 
d»t Indian unity would be |»eserved and diere would be some 
sort of a Centre. 
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Every Indian's blood must boil at such a prospect and all 
must think of how to struggle against it and make the future of 
our own destiny not the one proposed by Professor Coupland 
and his masters of New LXilhi and Whitehall. 

Professor Coupland Is not just an academic professor though 
he has written a 700-page book which he calls factual, objective 
and all that; nor is he a mere busybody. 

He is considered the ace British constitutional expert on the 
Colonies. He is Professor of Colonial History at the University 
of Oxford and he was commissioned to study the Indian situation 
in a strictly ‘academic’ garb under the Nuffield Endowment. The 
Nuffields are among the biggest motor magnates of Britain and 
the new partner of the Birlas. 

Coupland was called upon to join up the Cripps Mission as 
an adviser, he is the respected non-official adviser of the India 
Office, and he was again called upon to advise when Lord 
Wavell went to London. He is always at the disposal of the 
British Government. 

To this same professor goes the credit of producing the 
Palestine Report of 1937, according to which there was to be a 
separate Arab State and a separate Jewish State, both 
"independent", while between them was to he the third wedge- 
shaped area under permanent British mandate with the object of 
protecting Christian holy places. 

The prospect of India divided up into three or more 
Dominions, severally and jointly controlled by the British 
imperialists — this is the grim prospect ahead for India. 

Our Party alone is alive to the grave danger and in its 
Election Manifesto warns against the coming imperialist plan of 
“New Slavery” 

All indications, which only the blind can ignore, go to 
show that the danger is becoming more and more real. 

The more Indian parties tear themselves away from each 
other, the more they hope that the British Government will side 
with one against the other, the firmer becomes the voice of the 
British imperialists. 

Wavel! In his latest speech at Calcutta^ said : 

“1 repeat thirt it is our earnest wish and endeavour to give 
India freedom; but we cannot and will not abandon our 
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responsibilities without bringing about some reasonable 
setXlemerA." {Times of India, December 11, 1945.) 

Such was his provocative insolence, his self-confidence 
that with major Indian parties fighting each other, the British 
were in a position to dictate and sermonise.. 

The tone, the spirit and the very words bf the Tory Viceroy 
were found in the Labour Minister P^thick Lawrence’s 
pronouncement on India when he said : 

“The Government of India cannot divest itself of the 
responsibility which rests upon it and upon all provincial 
governments of preserving law and order and of resisting any 
attempts to resolve the constitutional issue by force.” (Times of 
India, December 6, 1945.) 

LAYING THE TRAP 

The British rulers know that the only way to put through 
their plan is to make it appear that they are friendly to every 
party, and to seem to give each as much as possible, while 
actually they keep all to themselves. 

From this has come the new policy of our British rulers; 
Wavell who refused to see Gandhiji in 1944 is now only too 
eager to meet Congress leaders like Gandhiji and Pandit Nehru. 
Tributes to the Congress, such as the “largest political party” in 
India and expressed eagerness to preserve the unity of India are 
dangled before the Congress leadership. 

The “Wavell-is-sincere” myth that began at Simla is going 
strong even now. In spite of thunder about the “coming struggle” 
and the glorification of the l.N.A,, etc. Pandit Nehru met the 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief at New Delhi. The British 
rulers were friendly and the response on the part of Pandit Nehru 
and die Congress leadership was spontaneous. Panditji soft- 
pedalled glorification of the l.N.A. The brutal firing on the 
student demonstration in Calcutta took place but die Gandhi- 
Casey and later die Gandhi-Wavell talks yielded immediate fruit, 
the widely-supported demand for a non-official enquiiy into the 
shooting was quietly given the go-by. 

The British rulers play their traditional game of threats on 
die one hand and cqiolery on the odier. Ttie Congress leaders 
have not yet given up their traditionai faith in the imperialists. 
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Not that Wavell left much room for it. In his speech at 
Calcutta on December 10, he criticised the Congress leaders’ 
attitude to I.N.A. and praised those soldiers who had remained 
steadfast in their loyalty to the British Crown. Addressing his 
remarks to the Congress leaders who had glorified the I.N.A. 
men, Wavell said : 

“Whatever your political views, if you cannot acclaim the 
man who prefers his honour to his ease, who remains steadfast in 
adversity to his pledged faith, then you have a poor notion of 
character which is required to build up a nation. ” {Times of India, 
December 11, 1945). 

Ridiculing the Quit India demand Wavell said that achieving 
political freedom 

“is not a simple problem, it cannot and will not be solved by 
repeating a password or formula. ‘Quit India* will not act as the 
magic ‘sesame’ which opened Ali Baba’s cave. It cannot and will 
not be solved by violence.” {Times of India, December 11, 1945.) 

SURRENDER TO INSOLENCE 

Wavell’s insolence enraged every Indian. For sermonising 
the Indian leaders and ridiculing the Indian demand, one would 
have expected the Congress Working Committee would rebuke 
him sharply and uphold our national honour and our freedom 
demand. 

All the Congress leaders had indulged in tremendous 
demagogy on the August struggle, they had glorified it as a 
spontaneous revolution, they had denounced the Communists as 
‘traitors’ who had betrayed this movement. At the Bombay 
A.I.C.C. there were blood and thunder speeches, not a word 
about non-violence had crept in there. 

At Calcutta, after their private talks with Wavell and his 
public ridicule of their attitude, the Congress leadership 
surrendered to Wavelfs in^lence. They passed a resolution 
reaffirming the old principle of non-violence and said that while 
many acts of heroism were to the credit of the people — 

“there were acts done which could not be included in non- 
violence (The policy of non-violence adopted in 1920 continued 

unabated) and diat such non-violence does not Include the burning 
of public property, the cutting of telegraph wires, the derailing of 
trains and intimidation.” {Times of India, December 12, 1945), 
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The Congress President, Maulana Azad described this as 
“the most important resolution”. So it was. It was an assurance 
to Lord Wavell that the Congress leadership was not going to try 
to solve the problem of Indian freedom by methods which the 
British rulers did not like. 

On the I.N.A. men also a resolution was pajssed, which for 
the first time said that sympathy and aid for the tinder-trials “do 
not mean that the Congress has in any way deviated from its 
policy of attaining Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate means.” 
The I.N'.A. men were no more martyrs and national heroes 
persecuted for their partiotism by the British, their defence was 
put on the mundane plane of civil liberties, and of aid to the 
distressed. 

The vast mass of Congressmen have been left dazed and 
puzzled by all this. But these turns and twists of the Congress 
leadership should not be regarded as a mere relapse to 
constitutionalism. What has to be realised is this ; If the Congress 
leadership just waits upon the British Government hoping for a 
settlement, what is in store for our country ? 

SERMONS TO LEAGUE 

It is a similar policy that the British rulers adopt with 
regard to the League. In his speech at Calcutta in December 
1944, Wavell ridiculed the League demand and said ; 

“If she (India) is still tossing with the fever of political faction, 
or if her political doctors decide that she must undergo a major 
surgical operation, such as Pakistan, she may miss the 

opportunity for greater well-being and greater happiness in this 

great land.” (Mnt/i/, December fS, 1944). 

Wavell warned that whatever be the constitution, defence 
must be adequately provided for and advised, “I do not believe 
that your condition calls for a serious operation.” 

In the recent speech at Calcutta, Wavell lectured to the 
League leadership, warned them against communal demagogy 
and said : 

“We have to avoid this (civil strife). We have to agree between 
ourselves. We can agree If we are really determined to do so. 

^Hindus and Muslims have got to live together in this gyeat 
land” 
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He warned both the Congress and League leaderships and 
said it would be a grim tragedy for India and the world if “an 
atmosphere of racial and communal hatred is allowed to prejudice 
the discussions which are to take place next year, and if violence 
results from that atmosphere.” {Times of India, December 11, 
1945 .) 

The Muslim League leaders, after being assured that no 
constitution would be forced on unwilling Muslims are being 
lectured to give up communal demagogy and are threatened that 
the British Government would maintain civil peace, etc. 

WHO WILL BENEFIT ? 

The simple question every Congressman and every Leaguer 
should ask himself is ; How does anyone gain, even his own aim, 
the way the situation is drifting ? India's leaders remain blind to 
the imperialist game and fondly hope that it will be easier to 
settle with the representative of the British power once they have 
shown their strength in the elections. 

This way only the British imperialists succeed in carrying 
through their post-war plan of imposing a constitution, which no 
more remains a possible danger but gets practically implemented. 

This way only Indians get damned in the eyes of the world 
for being irreconcilably opposed to each other. It will be too 
confusing for foreigners to understand and they w'ill fall a prey 
to the imperialist lie that the British Government is “helping” to 
find a way out. 

This way by lining up against each other now', we lock 
ourselves out of each other's heart for good, and will neither 
realise our separate nor our common aims. 

Every freedom-loving Indian should expect the British 
imperialists to play the game they are playing and manoeuvre 
their hardest to keep us divided and enslaved. 

All Indians Hindu and Muslim, Congressmen or Leaguers, 
will be able to serve the cause of our common country and see 
better their way to fight for our common as well as separate aims 
if they see : 

I ) It is the present division among ourselves, among India's 
main political parties that gives the first opening to the British 
imperialists to drive their own wedge deeper and deeper into our 
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own country against the aims of us all. The present division among 
freedom-loving Indians would get transferred into permanent 
dismemberment of India. 

2) It is the present liberal illusions of the Congress and the 

League leaders that make them nurse old illusionsjabout the British 
Government and not learn anything either from oi\r past history or 
even from their own Simla experience. ' 

3) The present illusions would inevitably become the basis 
of future helpless surrender to the imperialist plan. 

Ail living indications are not only disturbing but alarming. 

INSIDE THE CONGRESS 

Anyone who knows anything about Congress leaders of the 
provinces and right up to the topmost in the Working Committee, 
ought to understand the meaning of giving up “revolutionary" 
language. 

The all-India leaders are thinking of nothing more than how 
to get majorities in as many provinces as possible, how to get 
money from their own seths and rajahs to finance the campaign 
against the other party. 

The provincial leaders are busy with nothing else except 
quarrelling among themselves as to who should be the ministers, 
whose agent should lead which Congress committee, and who 
should be where. 

All are certain that the British Government would settle 
with the Congress or at least not yield- to the League in the 
Constitution-Making Body. They war against the real Congress 
Left-Wing, that is our Party, but th(^ are getting as many old 
pro-British capitalists and landlords as they can inside the 
Congress, and even many Hindu Mahasabhites — despite their 
toady past — are being returned to the assemblies on Congress 
ticket. It is not the reactionaries and the vested interests who are 
being used, it is they who are exploiting the Congress name. 

Nobody cares to think what is going to happen to the 
Congress If 25 years after leading the first mass ujrfwaval of 
1920 they are only concerned about counting the number of 
M.L.A.s returned to the British-made constitution-making body. 
How is all this anything but a return to divided liberalism and 
the way of surrender to the Britidi imptu'talist plan as unavoidable 
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though unfortunate ? Here are two examples of the kind of 
speeches Congress leaders are making. 

Speaking at Vizagapatam on November 26, 1945, Syt. 
Prakasam, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee, famous as the “Lion of Andhra” and mentioned 
widely as the “Coming Premier of Madras” said : 

“We have now got Swaraj in the form of elections. These 
elections are not of the same type as the previous ones. This brings 
Swaraj. We are going to have our own ministries. That body will 
enjoy complete independence ” 

Having assured his audience that Swaraj was coming through 
the elections Syt. Prakasam praised Lord Wavell for bringing the 
elections. He said : 

“The present Viceroy is very good. He saw the strength of 
the Congress for the last three years and that is why he went to 
England and brought about the Simla Conference.” 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, a member of the Congress High 
Command, speaking at Bezwada on December 2, 1945, said : 

“We, old people, are determined to get you independence and 

we are getting it too. But we fear that you cannot preserve it All 

those who do not wear Khadi are those who do not want the British 
to quit. Swaraj will automatically come when cent per cent Indians 
wear Khadi. " 

Such instances can be multiplied from each province. This 
is how Congress leaders are preaching slavish sentiments; this is 
how in the name of Swaraj through ministries the Congress 
leaders are preparing the people for surrender to the British plan. 

INSIDE THE LEAGUE 

Similarly the leadership of the League thinks of achieving 
the sovereignty of Muslim-majority homelands by effecting the 
division of India; it does not think oif realising it by achieving the 
self-determination of the whole of India against the common 
British enslaver. It is thus inevitably led to the door of the British 
rulers themselves, asking them to effect the division of India— 
which in fiwrt cannot realise sovereignty of Muslim-majority 
honwiands but only make more secure British domination. 

If the Muslim considers not only die British but also die 
Hindus as his otnnnies, then the more dlis point of view, of 
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getting the British to divide India, is put across the more it 
becomes necessar> to key up anti-Hindu agitation. It leads to 
denouncing the Muslims who are not with the League as agents 
of the Hindus just as the Congress denounccjs those not with it 
as agents of the British. ! 

This further leads to getting inside the league not only all 
shades of Muslim reactionaries, not only as m^ny British toadies 
as possible, but almost anyone who will a^ree to fight the 
Congress. Thus the Muslim stooges of the British imperialists 
come into the League only to take the Muslims to the door of the 
British masters. 

But this way leads neither to the freedom of India nor to the 
freedom of Muslim-majority areas but only arrays Hindus against 
Muslims and vice versa and enables the British to come in as 
arbitrators, i.e. get the chance to play their ganre. 

Let there be no doubt that ail the glorification of one's own 
strength in the hope that the British will .settle with one against 
one's own Indian brother cannot but become unwittingly playing 
the British game. Why should the British rulers listen to one 
party, especially to the demands of any section of the Indian 
people ? Tfiey have their own aim and their own plan to keep us 
all under their own domination. 

These are bad and heart-rending signs but the imperialist 
plan of post-war Indian slavery need not succeed if all freedom- 
loving Indians wake up to the coming danger and instead of 
taking sectarian pride in their own organisation, see the common 
aim of us all. Instead of seeing only the justness in one's own 
claims let us ask ourselves how it is that one’s own brother does 
not see their justness ? Instead of damning our own brother and 
waiting for the British rulers to accept our demand, let us think 
out how to make our aim part of a common plan for the freedom 
of all Indians, for final struggle by all of us against the common 
British enslavers. 

Our Party puts forward principles that should unify our 
aims, and proposals that should band us together as one freedom 
army against British rule and for the freedom of all Indians. 

IV. FORWARD TO AN INDIAN FREEDOM PLAN 

Our Party offers an Indian Freedom Plm which is based on 
die best traditions of the freedom movement, not only of our own 
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country, but of the entire world. 

Our Party offers a freedom strategy which is in the best 
traditions not only of our own freedom movement but also of the 
freedom movements of other countries. 

OUR FREEDOM AIM 

1 he crux of our freedom plan is to make the Indian demand 
against British rule not only a morally unanswerable case but a 
practically irresistible freedom movement, and for this we must 
apply the same principle of self-determination among ourselves. 

In other words, the freedom of India should mean not only 
freedom from British rule but must embody the freedom of all 
Indians, not only in words, but in reality. 

It is not enough to hate British rule. Even before the Great 
Mutiny of 1 857 our martyred ancestors had come to hate the British 
conquerors, a hate which has only grown more and more during 
the subsequent experience of three generations. But if our freedom 
movement even today is nothing more than just preaching hatred 
against British rule, how do we carry forward the great heritage of 
our martyrs? 

Our Party transforms the hatred of British rule into a positive 
programme of Indian freedom. This is how we pay homage to those 
who taught our people that the British imperialists should be given 
no quarter in our country. They came as conquerors, they stayed as 
usurpers, and they remain today as enslavers. 

The test our Party wants every Indian to apply to its 
programme is the one that it applies to the programme of every 
other party. It is that the freedom programme to be real should 
embody the freedom of all, rouse all freedom-loving Indians, must 
unify their ranks and inspire them with the will to fight. 

It is only our Party that preaches freedom in its strictest and 
real sense and makes it mean the freedom of all Indians. It does not 
denounce those who differ from it, as the leadership of the Congress 
is doing, nor does it preach hatred of one’s own brother, as the 
leaders of the League are doing. 

Our Party afi^als to every serious fighter for Indian freedom 
to see that: 

If the Congress refuses to apply within a free India what it 
demands from the British, it cannot hope to get the confidence of 
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those freedom-loving Indians who are outside the Congress, but 
will only rouse their worst fears. 

If the League cannot make Muslim self-determination a part 
of Indian self-determination it can never get thej support among 
Hindus for the self-determination of Muslim-majority homelands 
but will only rouse their worst suspicions. 

If our main political organisations differ about the very 
meaning of freedom, it only shows how much mtwe we have to 
think, explain and understand each other — before the last and final 
battle for the liquidation of British rule in India and the liberation 
of our motherland can begin and can become successful. 

FREEDOM STRATEGY 

The strategy for the freedom struggle that our Party puts 
forward is the strategy of building up a brotherhood of all freedom- 
loving Indians. 

Such a brotherhood cannot be built merely by preaching 
brotherhood or only by explaining our common interests or by 
pointing to our common slavery under British rule. 

it must be based on the solid earthly foundation of justice to 
all our people, it must guarantee unfettered free development of 
eveiy people towards the freedom of their own imagination and 
creation. 

The fraternal unity that we preach is not a moral sermon about 
brotherhood but a call for a united front against the British enslavers 
that alone will develop that strength in our people today that will 
enable them to defend and preserve their hard-won freedom. 

A true freedom strategy must always unify and not divide 
our people. When the strategy of any party instead of leading to 
die liquidation of our differences leads to the. disruption of our 
political and social life, we do ncrt call it a freedom strategy. It is in 
Act doing the very job that our British masters would like get done. 

We work for die adoption of a strategy of United Front against 
British imperialists, not only to overthrow Briti^ domination but 
also to realise the aim of seeing a free India emeige as a family of 
free nations. 

Thus there is an iiitegnd coniwction b^ween our strategy and 
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The achievement of a united front against British rule today 
is to assure the emergence of a free India as a united family of free 
and equal nations tomorrow. 

OUR CONCRETE PROPOSALS 

The aim of universal freedom plus an all-in freedom strategy 
demands that we must get out of the deadlock in which the Indian 
freedom movement finds itself today. 

It must avoid the pitfalls that keep the Congress and the League 
divided among themselves and which makes each rush towards 
the British for a unilateral settlement. 

The Congress demand for transfer of power combined with 
its refusal to extend it and share that power with other Indian people, ' 
its demand for freedom from Britrsh domination, without 
simultaneously making it the freedom of all peoples, leads it strai^t 
to seeking a unilateral settlement with the British government and 
to fighting other India parties. 

As the greatest freedom organisation and the most influential 
among the people, it begins to think that it is the only inheritor of 
power after British rule, the only leader of the people, and not the 
elder brother in a great patriotic family that has to be kept together 
and for a joint struggle to realise its destiny. The very strength of 
the Congress becomes the basis of sectarianism in its leaders, the 
very justice of its demand against British rule becomes the b^is of 
blindness to the just aims of other who differ from it. 

The demand of the League for the partition of the country in 
order to be able to win sovereignty for Muslim-majority homelands 
makes it also seek a unilateral settlement with the British 
government. For. it argues, if the League is strong enou^ among 
the Muslims, is it not the dominant Hindus who will oppose self- 
determination for the Muslim peoples? The League fails to see the 
simple truth; why should the imperial power that denies self- 
determination to India as a whole, agree to unilateral self- 
determination for the Muslims? 

Our Party has put forward concrete proposals as itsprogratrane 
in die elections. It supports the aims of the Congress and the League 
where they are just. It rejects the claims of Ixrth where they arc 
unjust, completes what is incomplete in the inrogumme of each, 
and thus offers a basis that should unite bodi fw die realisation of 
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their respective aims in the Joint struggle against the common 
enslaver. 

FREEDOM FROM BRITISH, JUSTICE AMONG OURSELVES 

The Election Manifesto of our Party puts forward the 
following proposals: ^ 

“The Communist Party translates the ab6ve principles of 
freedom into the following concrete proposals, for which it seeks 
universal support: 

"I. immediate declaration of Indian independence by the 
British Government. 

“Transfer of power to a real All-India Constituent Assembly 
which will draft the terms of the Quit India treaty and ask the British 
Government to accept the treaty or to face the united struggle of all 
the Indian people. 

“2. The delegates of the All-India Constituent Assembly shall 
be elected by 1 7 sovereign national constituent assemblies based 
on the natural homelands of various Indian people, viz., Baluchistan, 
Pathanland, Sind, Western Punjab, Central Punjab, Hindustan. 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnatak, Andhra, Kerala. 
Tamilnad, Orissa, Bengal, Assam and Bihar — and carved out of 
the existing artificially made British provinces. 

“These seventeen national constituent assemblies shall be 
elected by universal adult franchise. 

“3. The right of full self-determination shall also extend to 
the people of Indian States not only as their inalienable right, but 
as an essential part of the plan of real Indian freedom for the final 
liquidation of British rule and its princely agents. 

“Exercise of this right will enable the people of every State 
to decide their destiny and to rejoin their own brother peoples of 
British India in their own free homelands. 

“The delegates of the All-India Constituent Assembly shall 
have no more authority than that of plenipotentiaries. 

“Full and real sovereignty shall reside in the national 
constituent assemblies who will enjoy the unfettered right to 
negotiate, formulate, and finally, to decide their mutual relations 
within an independent India on die basis of complete equality. 

“Theirs shall be the final responsibility to raise tuid construct 
the constitutional structure of a fhse India through their own ftee 
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will, in the atmosphere of their own creation, and as they desire to 
realise their own and the common interest best. 

“The Communist Party guarantees to the Sikh people that in 
regard to the territory in which their own historic homelands lie, 
they would be able to exercise their right of self-determination 
together with the rest of the population of that territory. 

“The Communist Party stands for a united and free Bengal in 
a free India. Bengal as the common homeland of the Bengali 
Muslims and Hindus should be free to exercise its right of self- 
determination through a sovereign constituent assembly based on 
adult franchise and to define its relations with the rest of India.” 
{Election Manifesto of the C.P.I.) 

SPECIFIC FEATURES OF COMMUNIST STAND 

It should be clear where our Party supports the Congress and 
where it supports the League, and also where it differs from both. 

We are one with the Congress in demanding immediate 
transfer of power from the British Government. 

We are one with the League in making the demand on the 
basis of self-determination among Indian people. 

We do not support Congress refusal to apply self- 
determination to our own political future. 

Nor do we support the League when it demands unjust 
boundaries, like six provinces, or in its demand for partition as the 
only guarantee of solvating for Muslim-majority homelands. 

What is specific to our proposals and what diiferentities them 
from the exclusive demands of the Congress or the League is the 
following: 

1 ) We are all for asserting Indian sovereignty against British 
rule but we stand for doing this in such a manner that the assertion 
of our sovereignty again^ the British also embodies the sovereignty 
of all our peoples and gives them the opportunity to decide their 
own future relations through their own free will. No ready-made 
plans are imposed on them. 

2) We do not make the demand for the sovereignty of our 
peoples the basis to split our country before we join hands in 
demanding sovereignty from the British power. Self-determination 
as separation was the nineteenth-century concept of sovereign 
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freedom. Self-determination as the basis to unite as brother people 
and overthrow the common enslaver Is the twentieth century 
concept. The former became the basis of capitalist development 
and then aggressive Imperialism. The latter was the basis not only 
for the establishment of Soviet democracy /but also for the 
liquidation of national animosities in the new Europe of today. 

We put these proposals for serious discussion by all Indian 
freedom-lovers and we hope that all will see that our proposals 
offer a just basis to all our Indian parties to realise their own aims 
as they see them, regardless of whether they' consider these 
proposals wrong or consider each other wrong. 

“This is the way our Election Manifesto puts it : 

“In the way out that our Party suggests all solutions are 
possible of fulfilment. 

“The League is free to plead for and get a separate sovereign 
Federation of Muslim-majorit>' areas living in friendly alliance with 
a sovereign Federation of Hindu-majorit> areas, but not inside a 
common Indian Union. 

“The Congress is free to plead for and to get a Federal Indian 
Union based on autonomous but not sovereign units. 

“Our Party is free to plead for and get support for a voluntary 
Union of sovereign national states, on the basis of complete 
democracy within each and the utmost help to each other, the more 
advanced helping the less advanced through a common federal 
Centre. 

“The only condition for acceptance is that the people must 
support the solution that each Party puts forward. And when Indian 
parties, based on solid support among the people, differ, the only 
way out consists of serious negotiations among them, with the will 
and determination to come to lasting agreement among ourselves 
and start the final battle of our common liberation against our 
common enslaver.” {Election Manifesto of the C.P.l. ) 

Who will deny that our parties differ! And when popular 
parties differ what other way out is there except the verdict of the 
people, unless the popular party is prepared to reject the right of 
the people to decide and refuses to accept its verdict ! 

There is no odier democratic way out, unless we are prepared 
to war among ourselves, that is, to cut our own throats to realise 

we consider to be our just aims. 
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PROBLEM OF INDIAN DEMOCRACY 

No sovereignty for India is possible nor sovereignty to any 
section of our peoples unless we learn how to apply the democratic 
idea to our national life, i.e., how to realise the sovereignty of the 
peoples. They are logical principles that embody both the freedom 
and the democratic urge of the people. 

The problem has been facing us ever since the birth of modem 
India, ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century. Whenever 
leaders of modem India demanded freedom from the British 
Government our British rulers have replied that we were yet 
backward and warring among ourselves, that we were not yet a 
modern nation, we could not organise and run democracy, etc. We 
could not be trusted with the vote except those few of us who came 
from the upper classes and had been educated by the British mlers 
in their own educational institutions. 

This is how the British defended their denial of power to the 
Indian people when the present-day Indian freedom movement was 
born. When the Congress was founded, it put forward the demand 
of an awakened India for a representative democratic government, 
and argued that if the system was good for Britain, it could not be 
bad for India. 

Because of the growing strength of the Congress in which 
the Hindus — ^more advanced both educationally and economicaliy- 
were in a majority, the demand came from the leaders of modem 
awakening among the Muslims — ^from no less a person than Sir 
Syed Ahmed — that the principle of “one man, one vote” was not 
suited to India, because it led to Hindu majority domination and 
was unftir to the Muslims. This was the seed that has today become 
the Congress-League deadlock. 

The issue is: What is the best form of democracy for us and 
what should be its basis! Sir Syed, like all other leaders of Muslim 
awakening after him, both admired and feared the Con^ss. 

Founders of our renaissance movement thou^t in terms of 
religion because that was their way of thou^tt then. It made them 
look to their own past glory and inspired them to rouse national 
pride and made possible our freedom movement and our 
tenaissanoe. But if we, their descendants, do nothing but repeat 
their manftas then, in conditions of today, we become reactitmaiy 
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chauvinists, only glorify our own past and preach hatred against 
our own brothers only to grovel in the end before the common 
enslaver. We must turn our minds towards the future in terms of 
the life and urge of our own peoples, tlieir o\vn true historic past, 
their own real freedom to be won through their pwn hands and to 
be exercised through their own free will. Suchlis the concept of 
self-determination of modern Indian democracy that is behind the 
proposals of our freedom plan. 1 

DEPRIVED OUR LIBERTY, DISRUPTED OVR PEOPLE 

The British rulers in their own cunning way used one Indian 
people against another through their feudal chiefs and with the aid 
of their army; they managed to get some to acti\ ely aid them, and 
others to remain neutral. With the strateg> of ’‘divide and rule" the 
British not only conquered India but they also split up every' single 
people by leaving one section of the people under their own feudal 
princes, while bringing the other section under the new British 
sway — a process which Gandhiji once called the “permanent 
dismemberment of India." 

Let us cast a glance at the map of India. 

In the Madras Presidency there are four peoples kept together, 
the Malayalees, the Tamilians. the Andhras and the Kannadigas- 
and all the four are further split up. 

The Malaylees live in one British district and the two native 
States. Cochin and Travancore. 

The Andhras are party under the British in the Madras 
Presidency (200 lakhs) in the eleven districts of Circars and 
Rayaiaseema, while 90 lakhs of Andhra people are ruled by the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The Kannadigas had the misfortune of being divided up into 
four main parts, in the British provinces of Madras and Bombay, 
and the big native States of Hyderabad and Mysore, where the 
main part of the Kannadigas live. This is quite apart from the 
Kannadigas in Bombay Presidency being cut up into bits under 
small native States like Jamkhandi, Mudhoi. Ramdurg, Akhalkot. 
etc, 

Tl>e Maharashtrians of whose fighting capacities the British 
had bitter <»q)erience, have also been cut up into several bits. There 
are 55 lakhs in Berar and C.P., over 35 lakhs in Hyder^ad State, 1 
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crore in the Bombay Presidency, while in the heart of the 
Maharashtra homeland several small princes and princelings are 
preserved and fully 19 lakhs have been kept under them. 

The Gujeratis have been artificially welded with the Bombay 
Presidency, which is dominantly Maharashtrian. And they too have 
been cut up and innumerable number of princes have all been 
preserved. Forty-six and a half lakhs live in British Gujerat while 
the rest have been distributed over 18 States of Western India 
Agency, three more agencies of Kathiawar, 1 5 States of Gujerat 
itself and so on. The ridiculous limits to which the British went 
can be seen from the fact that there is one State in Gujerat, the 
Surguna State, that has a total population of 1 8,292 ! 

The same is true of every single one of the other provinces. 
This is how our people were cut into bits and their life disrupted by 
the British conquerors. 

THE GROWING NATIONS OF INDIA 

We Communists say; Let us get back to the India as it was 
before the British conquered us and on lines along which we were 
ourselves growing. 

Our concept of seventeen free homelands inhabited by the 
peoples of Baluchistan, Pathanland, Sind, Western Punjab. Central 
Punjab, Hindustan, Rajasthan, Gujerat, Maharashtra, Kamatak. 
Andhra, Kerala. Tamilnad. Orissa, Bengal, Assam and Bihar within 
a free India is the most natural one for the free development of our 
people and the only way to solve all our ditTiculties and liquidate 
our differences. Rather than dividing up India it creates the basis 
for building a happy India. 

It is as criminal to seek to preserve the unity of British made 
India as it would be to split up the unity of India. 

Just when our peoples were becoming modem nations, the 
British conquered us and disrupted our national development. 

The concept of homelands comes most naturally to us Indians. 
It is Uiere within all of us. Its image rises before the mind’s eye 
when we close our eyes and think of our own homes and freedom. 

It is no accident that it is the vision of the homeland that 
moves us emotionally to positive creative tasks while it is the hatred 
of British rule that comes foremost in our mind when we think of 
freedom. 
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It is no accident that we call our homeland Desh or Rashtra 
or Mulk in our own languages. 

It is no accident that the great Bankim sang of Sapth Koli 
(seven crores - Bengalis) when he sang of frt^dom. 

It is no accident that when Poet Tagore iang Jana gana mana 
he sang about “Punjab, Sindh, Gujerat. Mara^ia, Dravida, Utkal, 
Banga’" nations. ' 

When w'e think of our native homelands. \Ve think of building 
them up. developing them and building up prosperity there. 

Our modern languages were born there, our modern culture 
has grown there and if one looked at the boundaries of these 
homelands a little closer one will see that most of them have natural 
geographic boundaries with each other and constitute fairly self- 
sufficient economic units with distinct economic traits. 

These 17 peoples are much more than cultural units, fhev 
arc growing nations. 1 hey consist of our peoples as they were till 
the British came and conquered and disrupted them. 

To think of India as inhabited by one, and not .several people, 
is not to understand our own history aright, fo think of India’s 
future as a family of equal people is to see at once the most natural 
way for our common advance. 

To see India as inhabited by different people to whom 
sovereignty must belong as their own iralienable right and to 
struggle to unite them into one family of free nations, is the only 
way to struggle both for Indian freedom and Indian unity. 

To make Indian freedom mean the freedom of all Indian 
people, is to make Indian unity the creation of the sovereign people 
themselves. 

This is the way to understand our own past and our own 
present differences, to fashion the way forw'ard for our future 
freedom and voluntary unity. 

Such is the way to settle our own differences, but also the 
League’s fear of domination by the Hindu majority and the 
Congress’ suspicion of disloyalty by the Muslim minority. This is 
the way forward for all to freedom for all in the great family that is 
our common motherland. This is the way to win for ourselves our 
rightful place in the vital councils of the world. 

This is the way to bring Indian democracy into being, not by 
seeking to import, nor by merely opposing the British brand, but 
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by building up our own Indian democracy of the freedom-loving 
Indian people for the freedom of all our people. 

This is the way to make the people decide their own destiny, 
according as each chooses for itself, as also the way to grow together 
as a great joint family. 

V. TftE ONLY SOLUTION 

The earnest appeal our Party makes to al 1 Indians is; Whatever 
be our differences, let us not today get away from certain 
fundamentals that are already our common heritage. 

1 ) Let us never forget our hatred of the British imperialists 
but keep it burning within our breasts. The more we put faith, open 
or veiled, in the British rulers, the more we become guilty of 
betraying even the memory of our common martyrs, both Hindu 
and Muslim. 

2) Let us keep our urge for freedom alive and claim no 
monopoly of freedom sentiment for ourselves. To fail in this is not 
to help fellow fighters for freedom with whom we disagree to 
understand our own viewpoint better, but in the name of unity to 
walk straight into the arms of our own toady reactionaries. 

.1) Let us keep alive our faith in each other. The more we 
lose it, the more we fall into the anns of our common British masters. 

The memories we rouse, the appeal we make, the warning 
we give, must find a spontaneous echo in the heart of every freedom- 
loving Indian. 

But there are thousands of our friends and also honest critics 
of our Party who honestly ask us; What can you do when the two 
major parties of our people, the Congress and the League, have 
fallen out among themselves! 

It is not just a question of two major parties shamelessly 
quarrelling among themselves and a third minor party helplessly 
trying to intervene and getting kicked about by both. Tlie strength 
behind our plan is not only the strength of our Party but much 
more — ^all that is common to our Party all freedom-loving parties, 
and also what is distinctive to our Party alone. 

1) We respect the Congress and the League as a younger 
member of the family respects the elder members, but we also know 
that soon after the elections the illusions both of the Congress and 
the League leaderships about the British Government setting with 
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one over the heads of the other will burst inside the Constitution 
Making Body - just as they did last time, at the Simla Conference. 
These very leaders of the Congress and the League would then 
have the alternatives sharply posed before then^ — either to surrender 
to the British plan or to turn against it and Awards a settlement 
among themselves. They have always nursecJ^ illusions about the 
British Government, but they have always timed towards each 
other whenever their own fond calculations about the British have 
come to nothing. 

We have as great a faith in the common people following the 
Congress and the League as we have in the people that follow our 
Party. It is the elementary seriousess about their own aims of both 
the Congress and the League leaders and the irresistible urge for 
freedom in the Congress and the League masses that is our capital 
too. Even if today we cannot make scn.se to them, what we say 
today, all must accept tomorrow— Just because the only alternative 
to our proposals is the success of the British imperialist plan, and— 
w ith its success — new slavery' for our country, deeper division for 
our people and newer problems created for our common movement. 

2) We are the third and the youngest party, but we are 
carrying forward the best in the common traditions of both the 
Congress and the l.eague — ^their own heritage of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. We are endeavouring to realise today what our grandfathers, 
Hindus and Muslims alike, fought for in the Mutiny of 1857. We 
seek to achieve in our life-time what our fathers dreamt of in the 
joint Hindu-Muslim upsurge of 1920. 

We get ail the necessary strength to say that we shall carry 
forward the great heritage of our past because we have succeeded 
in building up joint Hindu-Muslim mass organisations of workers 
and peasants in their own trade unions and kisan sabhas. 

It is only these organisations built by us with our own toil 
during the last 25 years that are the living embodinent of Hindu- 
Muslim unity in our land toady. If on the one hand Hindu-Muslim 
differences have grown in our political movement, joint Hindu- 
Muslim mass organisations have also grown in strength and 
influence during the same period. If one is adark side of our political 
life, the other is a bright one. 

Our Party has preserved the heritage of the past, our Party 
has kept the torch of Hindu-Muslim unity burning in the ranks of 
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our own people, among organised workers and peasants; and when 
we say that we will struggle against the darkness that Hindu-Muslim 
unity burning in the ranks of our own people, among organised 
workers and peasants: and when we say that we will struggle against 
the darkness that Hindu-Muslim conflict means for our countr>'‘s 
future, we are pitting light against darkness, the new against the 
old, mutual brotherhood against hatred of one’s own brother. 

Must we ask, or must others answer the question: which must 
triumph in the end! 

3) Our Party has undying faith in the freedom instincts of 
the mass of people behind the Congress and the League. Ours is 
the only Party that accepts the just aims of both the Congress and 
the League as readily as it rejects their unjust claims against each 
other. 

Just because we accept and light for — as our own aim — ^the 
Congress demand of Indian self-determination against British 
domination, we earn the moral right to appeal to every 
Congressman : 

How can you, the foremost freedom organisation of our 
people, the main champion of Indian self-determination against 
tire British rulers, refuse to apply self-determination among the 
Indian people themselves? 

We cannot be answered in terms that they are taught to think 
about the League; we cannot be told that we are toadies, because 
our Party was bom with the demand of complete independence on 
its lips. They cannot call us medieval reactionaries, because we 
are the founders and organisers of the working-class and peasant 
movements in our land, and by common acceptance we are the 
most modern and serious section within our freedom movement. 

We are the only non-Muslim organisation that has voluntarily 
accepted and popularised the demand of the Muslim peoples to be 
sovereign in their own Muslim-majority homelands. We have done 
this despite the suspicions of the League leadership about our Party 
and despite slanders against us in the League press. Every serious 
Leaguer knows it and respects us for this in a manner that he respects 
no odier non-MusHm. No Muslim can look us in the face and say 
that we have not suffered and fought for his cause more than he 
has himself done in that section of our freedom movement to which 
he himself had no access because of the way our people stand 
divided among themselves today. 
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In the name of the same justice which moved us to accept his 
right of self-determination, and consider the demand of six 
provinces as unjust, in the name of our common freedom, we shall 
appeal to him to see that our slogan of free homelands within a 
free motherland means at once the acceptance of his own demand 
for sovereignty in his own homeland and at the same |ime it wins 
for him the support of all freedom-loving Indians. onlV in case he 
gives up the demand of partition at the hands of the Bi^tish rulers 
and agrees to fight shoulder to shoulder for common freedom in 
alliance with his freedom-loving brothers. Partition of India and 
new slavery for Muslim peoples will come through reliance on the 
British rulers. Free homelands including free Muslim-majorit>' 
homelands within a free India, shall emerge through the common 
battle of Hindus and Muslims and all. 

4) We know that the best both within the Congress and the 
League are not speaking up; but they have gone neither blind nor 
deaf. They are feeling helpless before the rising religious chauvinist 
avalanche within their own organisations. 

The Congressmen will find Communists born of patriotic 
Hindu parents standing up to anti-Muslim demagogy wherever they 
live and work, and making themselves heard in the name of Indian 
freedom itself. 

The Leaguers will find the Communists born of truly Muslim 
parents standing up to chauvinist poison among Muslims, and 
making themselves heard in the name of justice to Muslims and 
appealing for justice for the rest and the common cause of us all. 

Our Party shall rouse the sense of justice among ourselves 
when rank injustice is being preached by those who should know 
better; propaganda is being made which will lead nowhere but to 
our common doom. 

Our Party shall hoist the banner of truth and fight lies and 
slanders against each other as doggedly as it defends its own honour, 
its own flag, and its own programme. We do this irrespective of 
our differences with the Congress and the League, irrespective of 
their attitude towards our Party. Such phenomena have never been 
seen in our national life before and our effort cannot go in vain, 
and is not going in vain. The best in the Congress and League 
already know that we are fighting to save the best within both. The 
more we fight, the more we stick to oof ground, die more we 
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popularise our proposals, the more shall all Congressmen and 
Leaguers see that we are their best brothers, ours is their own true 
voice, and more — ours is the common voice of all. 

5) Our fraternal attitude towards the Congress and the 
League, our call for justice among ourselves, our ceaseless 
adherence to truth and decency in our political life - all come from 
our own revolutionary urge to clear the way for the final battle of 
Indian liberation. 

Wc. the Indian Communists, are born within these very 
freedom movements of our people; and when we advance today 
the slogan — "Indian freedom must mean freedom of all Indian 
people.s". we .seek to rouse not only the urge to fight, which is 
already there, but to make possible a front of freedom so that all 
may Join hands to w age successfully the final battle for our common 
liberation, with the determination of the DhannayuchJha of our 
Hindu ancestors, with the grimness of the last battle of Indian 
Revolution — as in the dreams of our terrorist martyrs. 

This is how must be fought today the greatest battle our 
countrv and our people have seen, the battle that all want to fight 
here and now. 

And such a last battle, despite the present seeing differences 
between the Congress and the l,eague leaderships, will have to be 
fought by all Indians if we are to live to be free, if we want to shape 
our own destiny. 

VVe place the freedom plan of our Party as our immediate 
practical and just programme before every freedom-loving Indian. 
We offer in our Election Manifesto the programme of struggle for 
free towns rid of the profiteers and for new life for all our people 
to be fought for by the organised working class in alliance w ith the 
revolutionary' middle class. 

Similarly, wc offer the programme of free villages, rid of 
famine-manufacturers and bkxxl-suckers of our people, zamindars, 
mahajans and hoarders: w e put forw ard a programme of struggle 
for new life in our villages to be fought for by the organised 
peasantry in alliance with vast majority of the rural middle class in 
the villages. 

The one aim of our Party is to translate for every section of 
our people their own urge for a new life and immediate liberty into 
a fighting programme for the realisation of their own desire, the 
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dream of their own ancestors, and for the future of their own 
children. 

We rouse the best and noblest in every Indian for his countty; 
for his homeland, for his town, for his village; in terms of his own 
freedom, his own life. 

Our appeal will rally every Indian who is true to his own 
past, and the more he loves his own life, the more he will be prepared 
to fight for a worthy future for his own children. \ 

Our appeal to more serious among our freedom fighters is to 
live upto our past traditions and not to destroy them with our own 
hands. Let us carry them forward and enrich them, pass them on as 
a proud heritage to those who will come after us. 

Our party warns against the war among fellow Indians and 
calls for a united war against the British rulers. 

Our Part>' gives the call for our last battle against the British 
rulers, against our common shame, for our common glory. 

In the name of our martyrs, for our children, for immediate 
freedom against British rule ! 

For justice among ourselves ! 

For the most sacred cause of Indian Revolution ! 

APPENDIX 

ELECTION MANIFESTO OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

The Communist Party seeks your hearty co-operation and 
active support for its programme of ; 

1 ) Immediate freedom fronf British Imperialist domination. 

2) A united struggle of all freedom-loving Indians bound 
together in a joint front of all popular patriotic organisations. 

3 ) People 's welfare based on the real equality and sovereign 
freedom of all our peoples. 

I. INDIAN MUST NOT FIGHT INDIAN 

The Communist Party is the only party that does not malign 
or raise its arm against other patriotic organisations. It patiently 
worits for brotherly understanding with and between India’s main 
political organisations, the great National Congress and the 
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influential Muslim League, despite the present serious differences, 
despite the heat of the electoral battle. 

The main endeavour of the Communist Party is to help to 
liquidate differences among freedom-loving Indians and build a 
United Freedom Front to begin the final battle of Indian freedom, 
fulfil the mission of our countless martyrs, realise the dream of our 
elders, for our youth to fight like warriors and our children to grow 
to manhood and womanhood in free and prosperous homelands of 
glory, greatness and true happiness. 

'Divide and Rule ' — Always Brifish Game 

The Communist Party concentrates all its fire against the 
imperialist rulers of our common motherland and considers it a 
crime to waste one w'ord or lose one comrade in internal factional 
warfare. 

The only call of our party is : Indian must not fight Indian but 
all Indians together must fight the British enslavers ! 

The Communist Party reminds all Indians that through the 
policy of divide and rule the British conquered our ancient native 
lands, through divide and rule they have ruled over us all for 200 
years and through divide and rule again, they plan to stay longer. 

The Communist Party seeks to rouse all against the new 
Imperialist plan of dividing up India and keeping it jointly and 
severally under their own control. 

Against the rising hatred of the growing mass of the Indian 
people, against the awakening conscience of the freedom-loving 
people of the w orld, the British Imperialists have come to realise 
that the>’ can no longer keep India enslaved or Indians divided in 
the same old way. 

New Diabolical Plan of Slavery 

Their sovereignty over India, their old order within India, are 
doomed. Before all Indians rise like one man to make them quit our 
country and refashion with our own hands the social order they have 
imposed over our peoples, our rulers are planning to change their old 
regime in their own way and to suit their own interests. 

Their plan is to divide India into a Hindu-majority Dominion 
and a Muslim-majority Doi . on, whose constitutions are drafted 
separately in co-operation with the British Government; 
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simultaneously they plan to keep Princely India in independent 
treaty relations with the British Crown. 

They thus hope to canalise and split the great popular 
awakening represented by the movements led by the Congress and 
the League and keep their own hold intact, indirectly through their 
traditional stooges — the Princes. | 

It is a cunning plan for the permanent dismemb^ment and a 
new form of enslavement of our motherland. \ 

The basic principles of their plan and the broad butlines of 
their strategy are contained in the Cripps' Proposals (1942), the 
Wavell Offer (1945) and the subsequent announcements of the 
British Labour Government which only paraphrase the earlier Tor> 
declaration. 

Their tactical line is based upon the blind belief that Indians 
can never agree among themselves and that our two major political 
organisations. Jthe Congress and the L.eague, will never come 
together. It is this belief that gives them confidence that the initiative 
to frame the new constitution for India will necessarily pass into 
their own hands. 

The first step has already been taken by the ordering of the 
coming elections as they wanted, viz; 

(i) On the present franchise which denies the vote to 70 per 
cent of our adult population; 

(ii) On the basis of the existing provinces with the artificial 
boundaries created by themselves. 

The nc.\t step, already declared, will be to call upon the new 
legislatures to elect delegates to a constitution-making body of their 
ow'ii choice. They know that the vast majority of the delegates will 
be from the Congress and the League. 

Relying upon the inability of the leaderships of the Congress 
and the League to come to any a^eed settlement, they hope to 
stage a longer and bigger Simla show, parade Indian differences to 
the whole world, and finally take upon diemselves the responsibility 
to give the final award. 

The full blue-print of this diabolical award is contained in 
the book, “The Constitutional Problem of India” by Prof- Reginald 
Coupltmd who is considered to be their greatest expert on colonial 
constitutions and is the respected adviser of the India Office and 
came to India as the Secretary of Sir Stafford Cripps in 1942. 
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Such are their manoeuvres, calculations and plans to damn 
Indian patriotism as bankrupt throughout the world and win for 
themselves the moral right and opportunity to impose a British- 
made constitution and create one or more puppet states in India. 

// will bring new slavery under British domination and not 

Indian freedom — this is the aim of the British Imperialists to-day. 

% 

Not Salvation But Shame 

Against the Imperialist plan of new slavery and permanent 
partition of our country, the Communist Party pits its entire strength. 

The Imperialist plan will succeed if the leaderships of the 
Congress and the League continue to cling to the illusion that the 
British Government will settle with them over the heads of the 
other. 

The British Imperialists will settle with none, only use one 
against the other and impose their own solution, denying real self- 
determination to all. It is in this way that they hope to escape having 
to quit India and instead to continue as India's real rulers — ^behind 
a new cover and in new robes. 

It will be the shame of all Indians, salvation for none; it will 
result In the realisation of the fundamental aim of neither the 
Congress nor the League but only in the victory of the British 
Imperialists. 

Checkmating Imperialist Plan 

The Communist Party offers just principles as the basis for a 
United Indian Plan against the British Imperialist Plan. 

The appeal of the Communist Patty is to the undying urge for 
freedom of all Indians; the immediate aim of the Communist Party 
is the achievement of the freedom of India. 

The Communist Party puts forward two strategic slogans to 
foil the Imperialist plan, based on true freedom-principles, which 
should be acceptable to ever)' freedom-loving Indian. 

Firstly, turn your back on the British rulers. Stretch out your 
hand towards your Indian brother. 

No freedom-loving party should seek unilateral settlement 
with the British Government, for this will lead either to the 
humiliation of the leaders of that party or to the surrehekr of its 
aims. 
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Secondly, for the successful assertion of the Indian riglit of 
self-determination against British, make a simultaneous and 
unequivocal declaration that you will apply the veiy same principle 
among Indians themselves. 

It is in this way that the Communist Party seeks to make the 
aim of freedom of India mean the freedom of all Indian peoples 
and thus eliminate the fear of domination among Whe minority 
peoples and the suspicion of treachery among the majority peoples. 

Fear of Hindu domination can keep back the Muslim brothers 
from joining the battle of Indian freedom and suspicioh of Muslim 
disloyalty to the cause of Indian freedom can keep the Hindu 
brothers away from unity with the Muslims; and this will continue 
as long as the freedom of one does not mean the freedom of all, to 
the common satisfaction of each. 

IL THE INDIAN FREEDOM PLAN 

The Communist Party translates the above principles of 
freedom into the following concrete proposals, for which it seeks 
universal support ; 

1 ) Immediate declaration of Indian independence by the 
British Government. 

Transfer of power to a real All-India Constituent Assembly 
which will draft the terms of the Quit India Treat)’ and ask the 
British Government to accept the treaty or to face the united struggle 
of all the Indian peoples. 

2) The delegates of the All-India Constituent Assembly shall 
be elected by 1 7 sovereign National Constituent Assemblies based 
on the natural homelands of various Indian peoples, viz., 
Baluchistan, Pathanland, Sind, Western Punjab, Central Punjab, 
Hindustan, Rajasthan, Gujerat, Maharashtra, Kamatak, Andhra, 
Kerala, Tamilnad, Orissa, Bengal, Assam and Bihar and carved 
out of the existing artificially-made British provinces. 

These seventeen National Constituent Assemblies shall be 
elected by universal adult franchise. 

3) The right of full self-determination shall also ex^nd to 
the peoples of Indian States not only as their inalioiable ri^ but 
aa fm essential part of the plan of real Indian freedcmt for dte final 
lii|Utdati<»i of Briti^ rule and its Princely agents. 
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Exercise of this right will enable the people of every State to 
decide their destiny and to rejoin their own brother people of British 
India in their own free homelands. 

The delegates of the All-India Constituent Assembly shall 
have no more authority than that of plenipotentiaries. 

Full and real sovereignty shall reside in the National 
Constituent Assemblies which will enjoy the unfettered right to 
negotiate, formulate and finally to decide their mutual relations 
within an Independent India, on the basis of complete equality. 

Theirs shall be the final responsibility to raise and construct 
the constitutional structure of a Free India through their own free 
will, in the atmosphere of their own creation and as they desire to 
realise their own and the common interest best. 

The Communist Party guarantees to the Sikh people that in 
regard to the territory In which their own historic homelands lie, 
they would be able to exercise their right of self-dertermination 
together with the rest of the population of that territory. 

I'he Communist Party stands for a United and Free Bengal in 
a free India. Bengal as the common homeland of the Bengali 
Muslims and Hindus should be free to exercise Its right of self- 
determination through a Sovereign Constituent Assembly based 
on adult franchise and to define its relation with the rest of India. 

People Will Decide 

In the way out that our Party suggests all solutions are possible 
of fulfilment. 

The League is free to plead for and get a separate sovereign 
Federation of Muslim-majority areas living in friendly alliance with 
a sovereign Federation of Hindu>majority areas, but not inside a 
common Indian Union. 

The Congress is free to plead for and to get a Federal Indian 
Union based on autonomous but not sovereign units. 

Our party is free to plead for and get support for a voluntary 
Union of sovereign national States, on the basis of complete 
democracy within each and the utmost help to each other, the more 
advanced helping the less advanced through a common Federal 
Centre. 

Hie only condition for acceptance is that the people must 
support the solution that each party puts f(»ward. And when Indian 
{unties, based on solid su{Hu>it among the peoples, differ, the only 
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way out consists of serious negotiations among them, with the will 
and detemination to come to a lasting agreement among ourselves 
and start the final battle of our common liberation against our 
common enslaver. 

Dangerous Illusions / 

The Communist Party warns one and all thttt instead of the 
above just way out the leaderships of our two gileat parties are 
denying the claims of each other, slandering each otW and nursing 
the illusion that it is easier to settle with the British Government 
than with each other. 

Each of our two great parties hopes that the British 
Government will listen to it because of its own strength; each lacks 
faith in its own brother and each does not see its own lack of reason; 
and in this way both parties not only play into the hands of the 
British but also fail to realise their own aims. 

This will happen again in the constitution-making body just 
as it happened at Simla and has been happening always, every time 
the problem of an Indian Constitution has been discussed for the 
last twenty-five years, viz. : 

Indian leaders cannot solve Indian differences and the intiative 
passes to the British rulers to give an award. They give the award 
that suits them best and an award that keeps us at each other's 
throats, more than ever before. 

The Communist Party by its concrete proposals is not only 
suggesting a practical way out of a difficult situation, created by the 
rival claims of the Congress and the League, it is also simultaneously 
putting forward a basic and final solution based on the principles of 
democracy, which are also true to our Indian tradition. 

Restore Sovereignty 

The Communist Party says: 

Restore sovereignty to the people as the people were in their 
own natural ancestral homelands, before the British conquerors 
disrupted and divided us. 

I'he people are neither an idea nor a collection of individuals. 
Th^ live in their homelands where their language has grovm, where 
they seek to make and change tiieir lives for the betlnv develop 
their ovm culture, live their own life and carve their own destiny. 
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The Communist Party with its slogan of free homelands within 
a free India offers the most natural solution whose implementation 
will lead to the free development of all our peoples in the way they 
themselves desire. 

The Communist Party’s solution does this because it restores 
to the peoples what belonged and must belong to them — their right 
to sovereignty in their own homelands. 

The conscious aim of our Party is to build Indian democracy 
and freedom out of our soil, from within our national homelands 
and through the hands of the ver>' people that inhabit them. This 
way alone in brotherly co-opcration can we all raise and build up 
India as a great family of free nations. 

No aim can be nobler or greater. It is a battle to win back the 
lost heritage of our ancestors and to enrich and pass on the great 
heritage to our descendants. 

Bare Justice— Fital Need 

No solution can be more just because it is based on the Indian 
people as they are. The judgment lies in the hands of every single 
adult who will decide the future of his own homeland and the place 
of his homeland within a free India. 

The Communist Party's solution is based on undiluted justice 
and the most scientific principle of self-determination. Our solution 
is inspired by an undying faith in Indian brotherliood, with the 
single aim to make the freedom of India the freedom of ail Indian 
people. 

The Communist Party hopes that every Indian will see that 
this is the only way of being just to one another and thus the only 
way of building a united front of all freedom-loving Indians for the 
final battle against the British enslavers and for Indian freedom. 

The Communist Party places before every' indimi the image 
of free India. 

The Communist Party appeals to every Indian heart that stirs 
at the call for Justice among ourselves and at the call for battle 
against the British with the slogan: 

One for all, ail for one. 

The Communist Party works its hardest to solve our own 
diffmonces and escape the shame of the new form of slavery now 
being planned by our British rulers. 
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The Communist Party i biggest single aim today is to get all 
freedom-loving Indians together for the final battle for Indian 
liberation. 

III. FOR FREE TOWNS IN FREE INDIA 

The British rulers have kept our count^^ industrially 
backward, as their exclusive market. \ 

The Indian capitalists, both manufacturers and Waders, became 
profiteers and black-marketeers and betrayed their\own people in 
the worst days of our country’s crisis during tlie last six years of 
war. 

Only love of profit moved them. 

Their own people they only exploited of their labour and 
cheated them of their daily needs. 

It will be a crime against our country's future to leave India's 
economy in the hands of Indian capitalists, not only in a free India, 
but even for one single day longer. 

An unprecedented post-war industrial crisis looms ahead. Fifty 
lakhs of our people are threatened with unemployment, five times 
the number that died in the Bengal famine, according to 
Government's own figures. Every working-class and middle-class 
home will be shaken to its very foundation. 

The Communist Patty turns the attention of all honest Indians, 
industrial workers and the employees in the towns to the criminal 
deeds and secret manoeuvres of the Indian capitalist-profiteers. 

( 1 ) As tlie political leaders of India are looking to the British 
rulers and not towards each other, similarly the leaders of industry 
are carrying on deals and have become tied up with the biggest 
concerns of British Big Business; for example the Birla-NufField 
deal has already been settled; Nuffield is among Britain’s biggest 
motor magnates; the deal between Tatas and Imperial Chemicals 
has also been fixed; Imperial Chemicals is Britain’s Empire-wide 
chemttcal monopoly. 

Many more such arrangements are being secretly negotiated 
but are not yet public knowledge. 

(2) These same lovers of their own riches and bloodsuckers 
of their own people are getting inside India's main political 
organisations, the Congress and the League, to ensure that their 
interests would be safe when Popular Ministries come to power. 
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Thus, on the one hand, they are selling the country’s economic 
future to their own bigger brothers of British Big Business. On the 
other, they are seeking to guarantee the safety of their ill-gotten 
profits by becoming even members of our patriotic organisations. 

It is only the Communist Party that is wide awake to these 
dangers. It is only the Communist Party that is out to expose and 
tight them. 

Basic Principles of Industrial Reconstruction 

The Communist Party advocates the most rapid planned 
industrialisation of India to proceed under the direct guidance of 
the People s State on the basis of the following basic principles : 

(1) Nationalisation of all key industries, like chemicals, iron 
and steel and coal mines. 

(2) Control of all major industries. 

(3) Planned and even development of industrial resources in 
all Indian homelands. 

(4) Planned co-ordination between the development of large- 
scale industry and cottage industries, for the maximum growth of 
both within each homeland. 

(5) Control of all capital resources for the rapid development 
of the country according to plans made for the people’s welfare 
and the country’s development by the People's State. 

(6) The long-term and the short-terms plans made by the 
People's State to be implemented through free and equal co- 
operation between the representatives of the State, Management 
Labour. 

Tlte Communist Party shall dampaigtt ceaselessly and fight 
tirelessly for the following immediate proposals to be implemented 
by Popular Ministries through administrative and executive orders. 

The Communist Legislators shall advocate free use of People’s 
Ordinances by the new Ministries to break down profiteers’ 
resistance and carry dtrough the following measures: 

( 1 ) No retrenchment but jobs for all. 

(2) No wage-cuts but a decent living wage for the workers. 

(3) 8 hours* day and 44 hours’ week. 

(4) Immediate recognition of Trade Unions. 

(5) Recognition of the right to strike. 

(6) One month’s holiday with pay. 
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(7) Old-age pensions. 

(8) Maternity benefit for women workers. 

(9) Free primary education for ail children. 

(10) Good trade schools for all youth. 

(11) Cheap and decent houses for all families. 

( 1 2) Free hospitals for all the sick. I 

Before nationalised industries and control o^capital resources 
give the requisite resources to the People’s State to i^nance new plans 
of dc\ elopment, the Communist Party shall press oiithe new Popular 
Governments, immediately to carry out the following measures: 

( 1 ) Reconvert war-time industries to peace-time industries 
through workers' co-operation. 

(2) Seize all British capital, plantations, industrial concerns, 
mercantile firms in view of the British Government's refusal to 
part with India's Sterling Balance*^. 

(3) No return of the EP I reserve fund of the profiteer 
capitalists. (See footnote).* 

(4) Illegal riches of the war profiteers to be confiscated and 
mobilised for people’s needs after prompt investigation and 
summary trial through open and impartial tribunals. 

In pressing for the implementation of these measures the 
Communist Party shall work unceasingly to see that alt legal 
obstacles and all reactionary' resistance are overcome by the prompt 
and drastic use of People’s Ordinances against the enemies of our 
country and of our people. 

Strategy And Aim 

The Party of the Red Flag shall rouse the entire working- 
class behind its programme of : 

ridding our towns of profiteers and hoarders; 

building up our economy for people’s needs; 

struggling to change the shape of our towns so that they 
become free and prosperous towns in a free and prosperous India. 

In addition to the 80 per cent of the net profits that the Government 
took as Excess Profits Tax (I^PT) and Income and Super tax. the Government as 
an anti-inflation measure passed an ordinance directing that l9/04th of the 
remaining profits should be sized as a Reserve to be returned after the war (with 
an interest of 2 per cent plus a Government contribution of 6Vj per cen* ) to the 
Company or manufacturing concern. This is thic Reserve Fund of the E.P.T. which 
we (temsmd should hot be returned to the capitalists but be used for India's industrial 
development. 
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The Communist Parly shall seek the whole-hearted co- 
operation and close alliance of the middle-class and shall struggle 
to build its alliance with the working-class. 

Only through such an alliance can both these sections of the 
toiling people of the towns fight for their common good against 
the common enemy, the capitalist profiteers who are mortgaging 
our economic future to British monopolists and seek to UdI and 
divide the people by getting inside people's organisations. 

Workers and middle-class intelligentsia! 

Together to break the British Imperialist stranglehold on 
Indian industry! 

Together to foil the conspiracy of the British monopolists and 
the Indian profiteers! 

Together to bridle capitalist profiteers! 

Together to battle for free towns, in a free India! 

This is the onlv' road to build new and flourishing towns in our 
great land, towns inside which new life will pulsate, all will have jobs 
useful to society, all will have the means to live a civ iliscd life. 

IV. FREE VILLAGES IN A FREE INDIA 

The British conquerors imposed on our villages the Zemindari 
system and introduced on top of it their own capitalist system. 

To be able to suck India they created in every Indian village 
the three leeches; the idle zemindar who became the symbol of 
utter uselessness to the village, corruptor of its life and toady of 
the British: the Indian usurer, symbol of greed for peasants’ land, 
the new controller of the future; the tricky trader who specialises 
in buying his produce at the cheapest price that he has to give and 
in selling the v illager the goods from the town at the highest price 
he can force out of him. 

These three leeches over the village, supported and protected 
by the British administration with its won law, police and courts, 
have devastated our villages; they have made one-third to one-half 
of our rural population landless and have brought about a position 
where food production has grown less and less and die land of 
plenty, of which our ancestors sang, has become the land of famine 
where we all suffer. 

The Bengal famine was no sudden outburst, it arose directly 
from the gradual evolution of the way our daily village life is going 
under British rule aided by these three village leeches. 
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For it is these three who keep the village down; they link the 
village with the foreign market in the interests of their British 
masters and profiteers of British Big Business; they do it to further 
their own selfish interests, to continue to live their life of corruption, 
greed and wanton luxury. , 

Through unprecedented hoarding and land-grabbing during 
the war years, these three leeches have become fatter and stronger 
than ever before. Through bribery, the officials of the British 
Government are literally in their pockets and therefore the whole 
village lies at their mercy. 

Serf Village of Today 

No peasant land is safe. 

No peasant elder knows what price he will get for his crop 
and how he will carry' on the next season. 

No peasant Ma knows how long the honour of her own 
daughter Is safe at the hands of the goondas of these parasites and 
brutes. 

No peasant youth has any chance of good education and of a 
life of creative endeavour for himself. 

Inside India’s villages today only devastation and darkness 
reign. And with no regular and growing supply of food for all, the 
prospect of chronic famine faces the townsmen. 

The Communist Party pleads with ail its .strength that the 
longer these three leeches are allowed to stay in our villages, the 
sooner will our villages become burning ghats, the sooner w ill more 
and more and worse and worse famines face the people in the towns. 

Warning And Call 

The Communist Party warns all honest men In towns and 
villages that these leeches who have so far acted as the agents ol 
the British, both against our freedom movement and for the 
exploitation of our villages are today getting inside the two main 
patriotic parties of our people; this is how' they hope to be able to 
exist longer and to carry on their life of ^eed. lust and luxury 
undisturbed by the people’s anger and the people’s strengdi. 

The Communist Party is convinced that the very existence of 
onr pei^ie both in the towns and the villages demands that an 
imtn^tate reconstruction of our rural economy be undertaken 
withotn further dday. 
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Three New Laws 

The Communist party pledges to the people that it shall not rest till 
the new Popular Ministries pass within the very first year of coming 
into power three new democratic laws; only the enactment of these 
laws and their rigorous application will end the domination of the 
feudal parasites, black-marketeers and usurers, over the economy 
of the village and ensure the entire people their daily food, thus 
preventing the calamity of new famines. 

A Land Act, ensuring, 
abolition of landlordism; 

nationalisation of land so as not to leave any individual holding 
of above 1 00 acres; 

redistribution of land through elected democratic Committees; 
these Committees working in co-operation with agents of the 
People's State, will aim to transform uneconomic holdings of the 
poor peasants into consolidated economic holdings and to make 
large-scale co-operative farming possible. 

A Land Act. ensuring, 
abolition of landlordism; 

nationalisation of land so as not to leave any individual holding 
of above 1 00 acres; 

redistribution of land through elected democratic Committees; 
these Committees working in co-operation with agents of the 
People's State, will aim to transform uneconomic holdings of the 
poor peasants into consolidated economic holdings and to m^e 
large-scale co-operative farming possible. 

An Anti-Usuary Act. ensuring. 

abolition of usurious money-lending to the agriculturists and 
the artisans; 

guaranteed credit to the peasants and artisans through co- 
operatives; such co-operatives shall be democratically controlled 
and shall mobilise tlie credit resources of the peasant mone>'-lenders 
at a suitable rate of interest. 

An Anti-Profiteer Act, ensuring, 
elimination of the profiteer from trading in people's food; 
abolition of the monoply grip of rural wholesalers over 
people’s food and peasants' needs; 

introduction of large-scale Sales-Purchase Co-operatives, run 
on democratic lines and not ruled over by the bweaucriKy; these Co- 
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operatives shall guarantee the peasant a fair price for his surplus 
produce and made available to him his daily necessities at cheap rates. 

Immediate Measures 

The Communist Party shall demand that the Popular 
Ministries use all steps, administrative and e^cutive and pass 
People !s Ordinances for the immediate introduciiai of the following 
measures so that the vested interests get no time tmrally their forces 
and the toiling people of the villages get their \trgently needed 
relief 

( 1 ) All available fal low land whether of the landlord or of the 
Government to be given to the landless labourers and poor peasants 
for producing food grains; 

(2) Guaranteed minimum wage to agricultural labourers; 

(3) A substantial reduction of rent for all tenants with 
uneconomic holdings in order to stabilise their own femily economy 
and to encourage and intensify food production; 

(4) Immediate strengthening and democratisation of the co- 
operative movement; this must be done by the People’s State by: 

(i) subsidising sales-purchase co-operatives to fight the village 
black-marketeer; 

(ii) declaring and guaranteeing a fair price for agricultural 
produce; 

(iii) supplying industrial goods to villages at non-blackmarket 
fair rates; 

(5) New and more schools and hospitals in the rural areas 
and immediate prospect of new jobs for the educated village youth; 

(6) Immediate arrangement for training peasant youth in new 
methods of agriculture and for running rural co-operatives and new 
cattle-breeding farms; 

(7) Big statutoiy landlords to pay over ^d above land revenue, 
a steqply-graded agricultural income tax; this must be levied on all 
agricultural incomes, leaving them not more than Rs. 6,000 of the 
rental received by them per year. 

The above measures are only the beginning towards 
fundamental village reconstruction. They do no more than give 
t^ly needed and prompt relief to the poor peasant and the landless 
labourer; they get from the parasitical landlord a portion of his ill- 
batten gains; it is with this that ail honest villagers will begin the 
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battle for village rehabilitation and for production of more food 
for the people. 

Against The Three Leeches 

The Communist Party shall rouse, as an integral part of the 
battle for India’s freedom, the entire village against its worst and 
traditional enemies, creations of British rule. 

The Communist party puts forward its agrarian programme 
as guaranteeing the safety, security and prosperity of all sections 
of the village who toil and labour and who agree to work their 
hardest for the common good of their own village. 

The Communist Party shall not touch the small zemindar or the 
rich peasant but shall open before them the prospect of becoming the 
best of the farmers and cattle-breeders, reputed members in their own 
village. It shall not allow them to go the way of the traditional leeches 
but shall appeal to them to use their leading position in the village to 
start a new l ife of useful labour and co-operative effort. 

The Communist Part>' shall unite every section of the toiling 
peasantry whose true interests our programme will reflect. 

The Communist Party shall appeal to the peasantry to support 
the demands of landless labourers, to build and preserve the unity of 
the village, to gather unconquerable strength against the enemies of 
the village. 

The Communist Party shall appeal to the landless labourers 
to seek unity with the peasantry in the common interest of the battle 
against the three leeches, their own worst oppressors. 

The Communist Party shall seek the support and alliance of 
every decent element in the village, teachers, doctors etc., in 
rebuilding a new village. 

The Communist Party shall rouse and unite the entire village: 

Against the three leeches! 

For new life in every village! 

For new struggles of united villagers against the enemies of 
the entire village! 

For free villages in a free India! 

V. COMMUNIST PARTY APPEALS: 

To Worker-Peasant Brothers 

The Communist Party appeals to all workers for support as 
the organiser of their own Trade Unions, in die name of fte unity 
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of their own class, for the coming mighty battles and in the honour 
of their own Red Flag. 

The Communist Party appeals to all peasants and agricultural 
labourers for support, as organisers of their own Kisan Sabhas, in 
the name of their own Red Flag, for an unending rpund of new and 
great battles against the enemies of their own villag^ and for building 
up a new and happy life in the very village of thdir fore-fathers. 

Workers and peasant elders! Only your l\arty is putting 
forward the best sons of your own class as its cand idates and they 
are the majority among Communist candidates; aiipong them are 
Hindu and Muslim. Touchable and Untouchable, Sikh, Gurkha, 
Garhwali, Manipuri, Bengali, Malayali, Andhra. Tamil, Kannadiga 
and Maratha. 

To Untouchable Humanity! 

The Communist Party appeals to millions of Untouchables 
wherever they live that through the battle of our Party for new 
villages and new towns, they will gain the most as the most 
oppressed section of our people. 

The Communist Party assures them that it shall always fight 
against every form of social oppression, from which they suffer 
and for securing equal economic and political .status for them in 
the government of the country. 

In implementing the programme for settling landless labourers 
on fallow land, the Communist Party shall insist that Untouchables, 
who form the large bulk of landless labourers, be given first and 
special attention. 

To Mothers And Sisters! 

The Communist Party appeals to ail women with the 
confidence that they will see in the programme of our Party the 
prospect of new and happy homes for themselves here and now 
and a life of purposeful endeavour for their sons, brothers, husbands 
and for which they must actively work In every way open to them. 

The Communist Party is pledged to fight for complete equality' 
for women in the laws, economy and political life of our country. 

To The Youth! 

The Communist Party as the youngest Party of the land makes 
a special appeal to the youth with the confidence that they will see 
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in Ihe programme of our Patty the hope of a new life, better than 
their own fathers visualised; with the confidence that their fresh 
minds will respond to true freedom principles and their hearts will 
echo the urgent call for the final freedom struggle. 

The Communist Party is pledged to fight the spectre of 
unemployment; it is pledged to fight for growing opportunities of 
creative labour for the youth of our country in rebuilding our 
national life on new democratic foundations. 

The Communist Party shall pay special attention to the needs 
of the youth; it shall fight for more and better education, more 
scholarships, more democracy within educational institutions and 
more facilities in every way for youth of all classes to live the life 
of their dreams in the service of our people. 

To The Freedom-Loving Intelligenlsia! 

The Communist Party appeals to the revolutionary middle- 
class to see in our Party the unifier of the middle-class with the 
working-class in the towns and the peasantry in the villages, in the 
common interests of both and for the cause of the people and against 
the enemies of the people. 

It appeals to them to see in our Party the propounder of the 
true democratic principles in our own national life, the unifier of 
all patriotic forces in our country; the party which has only the 
single object of saving our people at all costs and despite all 
differences; the part)' which is unceasingly working to one end — 
that of bringing together all to fight shoulder to shoulder the final 
battle for the liberation of our motherland. 

To All!- 

The Communist Party alone does not abuse any other party 
but puts forward the basis for uniting all freedom-loving Indians. 

The Communist Party alone does not look towards Lord 
Wavell but faces its own brother parties. 

The Communist Party alone makes no exclusive claims to 
partriotism and wisdom. 

The Communist Party alone offcrs a programme and makes 
concrete proposals that should unite here and now all freedom- 
loving Indians and dieir parties. It readily admits the Just aims of 
all and firmly denies all unjust claims. It appeals to all to apply the 
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principles of freedom all round, on the basis of justice to all for the 
cause of all, freedom against the British and freedom among 
ourselves, and the establishment of People’s Raj all over our vast 
countiy. 

The Communist Party has the one single aim of uniting all 
freedom-loving Indians inside one Freedom Front for the final battle 
for Indian freedom and for the emergence of India as a gret^t family 
of free nations; an India that shall play a liberating role in Asia and 
a progressive role in world politics, in alliance with all fJ^dom- 
loving democratic forces and against World Imperialist Ruction. 

VOTE COMMUNIST! \ 

Against the British Imperialist plan. 

For a truly Indian plan. 

VOTE COMMUNIST! 

Against war among freedom-loving Indians. 

For unity of all freedom-loving Indians. 

VOTE COMMUNIST! 

Against the illusion of unilateral settlement with the British 
Government. 

For united struggle against British domination. 

VOTE COMMUNIST! 

For Congress-League-Communist united front for the final 
battle of Indian liberation. 

VOTE COMMUNIST! 

For free villages, free towns, free homelands in a free 
India. 

VOTE COMMUNIST! 

With the image of Indian martyrs in your heart, remember 
that the earliest living Indian revolutionaries, (he Ghtular Babas 
of the Punjab, the comrades of Shagal Singh, the Chittagong 
Armoury Raiders and all the young leaders of the terrorist 
upsurge of the thirties in Bengal, are within the ranks of the 
Communist Party. 

FOR THE CAUSE OF INDIAN REVOLUTION, IN THE 
BATTLE FOR INDIAN LIBERATION I 

-Central Committee of the Communist Party of India. 
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TOWARDS A PEOPLE’S NAVY 

PREFACE 

WE are printing in this pamphlet the memoradum submitted by 
the Communist Party to the Royal Indian Navy Enquiry 
Commission. 

Many will ask why the Communist Party of India, a political 
party, should have submitted a memorandum on this question. 

And the answer is simply this ; 

Firstly, the R.l.N. is manned predominantly by Indians, sons 
of our people; and therefore their conditions and life, their present 
and future are our concern, as they are the concern of every other 
political party in the land. 

Secondly, with all India united behind the demand that the 
British shall quit and India should be free and equal to Britain, the 
demand has found widespread support among our own countrymen 
of our Navy — particularly expressing itself in their own demand 
that conditions and pay of the men of the R.l.N . should be tlie same 
as those of British navy. 

This struggle of the men of the R.l.N. for equally with the 
Royal Navy is a part of our country’s struggle for freedom and thus 
must be supported by every freedom-loving Indian. 

Thirdly, with Indian freedom un the agenda of the day, the 
time also approaches when the Indian Nav>’ w ill no longer be a 
British instrument to defend British domination of India, but an 
Indian insirufnent to defend Indian freedom, and as such, the 
Communitst Party has ever> interest in seeing that this instrument 
is sharp, elrTcient and ready. 

This is why we demand that the Navy which in the past was 
carefully sealed off from our people and our people’s movemet, 
should be closely associated with the people and be responsive to 
the needs and demands of the people. 

This is why the Communitst Party is interested in the R.I.N. 

We, therefore, sougt in our n:«em<Mandum to direct the attention 
of the Commission to all the urgent problems that prevent our lads 

Memoratfdum of the Communist Party cf India to the R. /.A'. E^utry Commission 
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in the R.I.N. from becoming efficient defenders of their country; 
simultaneously we sougl to mobilise the people behind the demand 
of the R.I.N. boys for better conditions, for ending racial 
discrimination and forequality between the R.I.N. and the R.N. 

For we know that not only must India be free but conditions 
of service inside the R.I.N. also must be radically altered if the 
Navy is to become a sure defender of India's freedom,! and is to 
become a people’s Navy. 

Mcty29,1946 Pi C. Josh i 

Introduction 

The general strike in the Royal Indian navy was the logical 
outcome of the way in which the R.I.N has been built and 
administered in the entire period of its hi-Story . 

Meant to be not a Navy to defend a free India but a Navy that 
was only to assist the Royal Navy in protecting British rule in India, 
it was throughout kept isolated from the life of our people; men 
serving in it were despised by their officers as inferior mercenaries 
who were Britain’s slaves to be pushed around as the “superior” 
British liked; every attempt to improve their conditions wa.s ment 
with fierce repressive measures; no room was left for education, 
discussion and participation in the normal life of our people; 
physical conditions — food, amenities, etc.. — were often intolerable, 
and far below what the recruiting officers normally promised. 

With the beginning of World War II, three great changes 
occurred. 

First, the freedom-movement of our people spread to the 
farthest comer of our land, leaving none untouched, inspiring all 
with the determinaion that India’s subjection must be ended, and 
Indian freedom must be won. 

Secondly, the needs of war itself meant a tremendous 
expansion of the R.I.N. — from a complement of 2,300 to over 
30,000; the result was that hundreds and thousands of young men 
entered the Navy — young men who were as fired with the 
conviction that their young men wo were jealous of their self-respect 
and proud of their admitted skill and capacity; young men who 
thought the Indian Navy offered them opportunities for learning 
and improving diemsclves, aiui would give them the money their 
families needed badly. 
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Thirdly, in tlie stress of war, Indian ratings were more and 
more thrown together with British ratings, both in ships and shore 
establishments; the former soon found that they were as competent 
(or more) in the jobs they had to do as were the British — ^and this 
was particularly so in the communications section where, by 
common acknowledgement, Indians are outstanding. Yet, while 
seeing in practice that the ordinary British rating was no better 
than himself, the Indian rating, on the one hand, had to endure 
untold humiliations at the hands of the British rating; on the other, 
he also saw that men doing the same jobs as he was doing as 
competently as they, were receiving well over twice his pay and 
also many amenities and extra allowances (travel; leave etc.), which 
he himself was denied. Naturally his gall rose at this, and 
increasingly he began to fret and revolt against such a state of affairs. 

But while the Indian ratings had become more self-confident 
and therfore quick to take offence at the slightest act of ill-treatment 
or discrimination, the ways of the officers and the authorities 
remained the same. 

Throughout the entire six year period of war. the 
discriminatory and unjust treatment (see instantces below) 
continued, leading to numerous strikes in the entire Navy. 

But not only this, the repressive political policy and chaotic 
economic policy of the Government of India led to rapid increase 
of anti-British feeling in the R.I.N.; the arrest of the leaders of the 
Indian National Congress, the fierce and inhuman repression after 
August 1942. the Bengal Famine, the widespread economic chaos 
throughout India in 1943-44 — ^all these made the ordinary rating, 
like the rest of the Indian people, more and more hostile to the 
foreign authority which still continued to rule over him, causing 
him and his people untold suffering. 

With the end of the war these pent-up grievances and anger 
came up to the surface fast; outside the Navy in India itself, the 
ordinary rating learnt of the rising demand for immediate freedom; 
he heard too the leaders of the main popular parties declaring that 
freedom must come or India w'ill revolt. 

At the same time with the trial of the chief organisers of the 
Indian National Army, anti-British feeling reached a new peak, 
and the Indian ratings in the Navy were affected by it In common 
with the rest of our people. 
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So when finally the strike strated on February 1 8, it was the 
result of years of frustration and anger, both at bad treatment inside 
the Navy and at the British Gvemment’s refusal to grant India 
freedom. Bad food at the H.M.J.S. Talwar was only the spark that 
lit the explosive hatred of years of suffering and anger. 

It is certain, therefore, that the only solution is a radical 
reorganisation of the entire Navy — to make it a Navy of the Indian 
people and not of the foreign British Indian Govemnient and to 
change the conditions inside the Navy so that they cor^spond to 
the desires and needs of ratings who are today an integi-al part of 
our people and whose fight for decent conditions is an integral part 
of our people's fight for freedom. 

This memorandum puts forward what the Communist Party 
believes to be the most elementary' and simple changes that must 
be put through if the Navy is to be transformed into a Navy of the 
people. 

Racial Discrimination 

Most acute of all grievances of the Indian rating was his 
complaint against racial discrimination. 

Many of the Indian ratings are educated lads, matriculates, 
intermediate students, etc. Very soon after joining the navy they 
found that white many British ratings were intellectually less well- 
equipped than them, the latter often treated them contemptuously 
and insultingly. 

In addition, their pay vs as far less, amenities almost nothing 
in comparison, and in numerous minor matters they were reminded 
that they were persons belonging to .i vour.tiy out yet tree. 

Here arc only a few instances of this — and they are only given 
to buttress th hundreds of instances given by the ratings in evidence 
before the Commission. 

1. Trarellinn. (a) O No. J4I79 V. K. R. Chandra, 
telegraphist, was working for a time with the Royal Marines; very 
competent at his work, he participated in three inportant landing 
operations in Burma. 

In August 1944, he was travelling second class fiom Bombay 
to Colombo along with a number of R.I.N. ratinp. 

But at Talaimainnar, the Railway Transport Officer, a 
Britisher, refused to let him continue his journey in the second 
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class; the reason given was ; “Indians are not allowed to travel in 
the second class!” 

(b) In January 1945, when three R.l.M. WT operators and 
two R,1.N. signalmen were travelling on board S.S. Barjora from 
Bahrein to Bombay, the R.I.N. WT were given third class passages, 
the R.I.N. second class. 

There are numerous examples of such treatment. 

2. Accommodation and Amenities, (a) In Bahrein in the 
Persian Gulf, R.I.N. ratings were bearded together in crowded 
barracks without even a sinj_le chair to furnish their room: in 
contrast. R.I.N. ratings were given tables, chairs etc., and more 
spacious accommodation. 

(b) In July 1 945, on board the S.S. State Empire and S.S. Buys 
(a Dutch ship), going from Bombay to Cairo, when a film was pul 
on the screen, no R.I.N. rating was allowed to attend. 

(c) In Trincomalee. in November 1944, R.I.N. ratings from 

M. M.S. 129 (C.O. Lt. Merret, R.l.N.V.R.) tried to enter the 

N. A.A.F.l. canteen (as there was no other canteen), they were 
thrown out of the canteen. 

(d) In April 1945, ratings of M.M.S. 129 first suffered the 
same fate at a N.A.A.F.l. canteen at Kyak Pyu in Ramree Island, 
they were refused commodities at the usual price and only after 
the intervention of the Commanding Officer, were allowed to buy — 
but only at a higher price. 

Here again, these are only a few examples of such bad 
treatment and lack of amenities — in comparison with that available 
for R.I.N. ratings. 

3. Po}'. it is well known that R.I.N. ratings gel paid worse 
titan any other Navy, and in particular less than half the R,l .N . ratings. 
The excuse given is that the Indian budget can afford no more. 

In fact, no R,I.N. rating and no freedom-loving Indian will 
accept this excuse. 

The Indian budget is unable to afford a rise in the pay of the 
R.I.N. rating because the standard of living of the people of India 
continues to remain low and so also the national wealth — which, 
as everyone knows, is due to Ute fact that India yet remains a slave 
country and the Indian people have not the right to control their 
own resources and direct fhcir own economy. 
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So long as this prevails, no R.I.N. rating will acept the. inferior 
rate of pay for doing the work in a Navy which does the same job 
(defence of imperial interests) under, what is to him, the same 
authority as the R.l.N. rating. Rather, he will justly demand to be 
paid the same, and that any difference that the Indian budget is 
unable to stand, be paid out of the funds of the Admiralty in England. 

Of course in an independent India, which is working to build 
her wealth and prosperity, the Indian rating would no doubt be 
prepared to tighten his belt, conscious that he is d^ing it in the 
national interest; equally he will come forward eagei^y to do this, 
believing rightly that the Navy of an independent Ind(a will be an 
Indian Navy for the defence of Indian shores and the Indian 
people — a Navy in which it will be an honour to serve, whatever 
may be the scales of pay, necessarily small in view of the Indian 
people's struggle to build our prosperity; and he will share the 
conviction that his own scales of pay will increase with the rising 
standard of the Indian people and the development of Indian 
economic resources under the free Indian Government. 

In fact, the root cause of discrimination in ail fields and the 
bitter feeling engendered by it, is tlie subject status of India today. 
There can be no doubt that a free Indian Government will guard 
the interests of her naval sons far better than the present alien 
government; equally, with India free, the British rating will behave 
respectfully to his Indian colleagues. 

4. Recruitment of British Officers and Ratings. It is also 
true that a great deal of trouble arises from the fact that there are 
both Indians and British in the Indian Navy. And this inevitably 
leads to clashes between the two. 

The post-war Indian Navy is also to have a majority (two- 
third — 134 out of 200) of British officers. This has led to natural 
discontent both among Indian officers and ratings. 

In fact, there should be no further recruitment of British 
officers or ratings and the existing officers and ratings should be 
dischar^. 

If technically proficient officers are needed and diere arc no 
Indian officers with the requisite technical skill or experience, in 
that case, British or other foreign naval officers should be 
recraited— but not as a part of normal recruitment but as i^ieciai 
ti^nical instructors, with no executive authority and rank. They 
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should, as it were, be paid instructors, with their own special rank. 
This will certainly obviate conflict between indean and British, 
since under such conditions there will be no British officers 
whatsoever and only technical aides with no executive power. 

Thus the communist Party makes the following suggestions : 

A. PAY 

1. As long as India remains slave, Indian armed forces 
remain under the control of a Britis Flag Officer and a British 
Defence Member — or a Defence Member who though an Indian, 
is in reality only a British puppet (as is the case with the present 
Indian members of the E.xecutive Council), the pay of the R.l.N. 
ratings be raised to that of the R.l.N. ratings, the difference between 
the present pdy of each being made by the British Government. 

2. When India attains freedom or when the Indian Navy is 
headed by a civilian Defence Member, member of a popular 
government — based on India's main popular parties and thus 
responsible to the people — ^the pay should be decided by the 
Legislature, to which clearly the Defence Minister is responsible. 

B. RECRUITMENT 

1 . Recruitment of British officers and ratings to the Indian 
Navy be immediately stopped and all British ratings and British 
oificers at present in the Navy be discharged within a period of six 
months. 

2. For technical instructors (gunnery, radar experts etc.), 
individuals from Navies of any country (e.g, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., 

I ranee as well as Great Britain) be taken on contract for a limited 
period; they vs ill ha\ e no executive authority but will merely act as 
in.structors in'a particular branch. Thus the question, of their use of 
position to cause injustice will not easily arise. 

If these two main recommendations are carried out, we are 
confident that other matters—travelling, amenities, etc. — can also 
be ^led, so that the Indian rating gets the comforts, amenities 
and food etc. that he deserves. In any case, any harsh treatment by 
superior officers— British or Indian-should be sharply punished. 

Loud, Clothes, IVavet 

Thtddisstdisfaclion witit Ibod in d»e R.1.N, is widespread has 
already become clear from the evidence ^von befexe the Commission. 

This seems mainly due to two reasons. 
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1 ) TJie corruption among the supply staff. In places, like 
Castle Barracks, the supply staff usually issue whatever rations 
etc. they like; when ratings make complaints, the regulating staff 
disregard them because the supply staff virtually bribe the former 
by giving them what they wish. 

This can only be avoided by the appointment of special anti- 
corruption welfare officers at N.H.Q. itself. | 

If more than 10 members of any unit mak^any complaint 
about corruption, then thisN.H.Q. special officer (>yho will clearly 
be unconnected with local racketeers) should compulsorily enquire 
into the complaint. \ 

And if the complaint is proved, the officer or rating concerned 
must be summarily discharged and in bad cases, court-martiailed. 
Punishment should be swift and vigorous. 

2) The cooking in often very bad because such men are 
employed who have had no previous experience of cooking. It is 
essential that cooks for the R.1.N be carefully choosen from men 
who know their job. Also enough assistance should be given to the 
cooks so that rice, dal, etc. are effectively cleaned — ^which is not 
the case today. 

3) The rations themselves must be improved. 

A major complaint of South Indians is that though they are 
rice-eaters they are given chappatis; they must be given the food 
they are used to, and on which they thrive. 

4) Clothing : A very justifiable complaint of the rating is 
about the issue of clodiing. Normally in die Navy, clothing is issued 
on two occasions— on going into the service and after six months 
(or after completion of training, whichever is later). Some of this 
clodiing can be kept by the rating, some can be kept by him after 
six years’ service, some to be returned. 

The Officer-in-charge puts up on the ciotbiQg-<hist<My-sheet 
of each rating the articles issued to the rating on his joining the 
service and lat(»’ on — ^with nanus and numbm^ of the rating. 

This sheet is never shown to the ratings when diey join the 
Navy and the boys too do not ask for it because th^ do ikM know 
anything about it Ihe result is that often it has been found diat the 
ofRcer-in-chaige has filled in many article which were not issued 
to the rating mid when the rating came to know idiout tbo>^ articles 
and asled for thmn, Im was shown dtis sheet mid was fold dun die 
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articles had been issued to die ratings; yet the clothing-history> 
sheet will always show that in every case all die articles were issu^ 
to the ratings. 

This can be stopped only by a copy of the clothing-history- 
sheet being kept by the rating himself, and everything that is ente»i^ 
on the official sheet being entered on the rating’s personal sheet. 

Secondly, there should be no compulsion to return clothes 
after they have been issued. The rating needs the clothes, he serves 
his country, well, he should be allowed to keep them. Again after 
years of use, his old clothing obviously can’t be given to anyone 
else, will not be thrown away. There is no argument for confiscating 
them from him. 

5) Family Allowances. Apart from the question of his pay as 
compared with the pay a R.I.N. rating gets, the R.l.N. rating gets no 
family allowance when on leave. All these must be given to him. 

6) Travelling. In the present overcrowded state of railway 
travel, the least that should be made available to the ordinary rating 
is intermediate class travel warrants when going on leave, transfer 
or release. 

Secondly, very often when naval ratings are being moved 
locally, they are not given adequate transport, though with a little 
effort, this can usually be arranged. This should be made 
compulsory. 

Thirdly, particularly in Bombay, liberty boats are too few; 
they must be increased so that an adequate number are available. 

Release And Resettlement 

The most burning grievance of all is the complete failure of 
the authorities to evolve any effective scheme of resettlement. 

The ordinary R.I.N. rating is fully conscious that ^^n he is 
demobilised, it is no use relying on the Navy to get him a job- 
despite all its colourful and generous promises about resettlement. 

It is, therefore, essential that certain immediate guarantees 
be made to die men : 

First, diat as the fitting sons of India, they have a right to 
Stale assistance after demobilisation. 

SecQiKlly, that they will be giv<m ^social assistance (financial, 
bousing, etc.) initil dtey achially do get jobs. 

Tlimily, that will given social fiuiilities to get 
te(dmicid training to enable them to become machaincs, etc. 
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But most important of all is the framing of a full resettlement 
scheme for men demobilised from ail the three services which can 
only be a part of a general plan for economic development and 
assimilation of this labour force, much of which is valuable and 
trained. 

Unless this is done there is no dout that discontent-justifiable 
discontent-about their future will continue to agitite the ratings 
and will lead to renewed trouble inside the Navy. \ 

Civil Liberties 1 

1 ) Books, meetings. The R.l.N. rating must be given full liberty 
to read any books and newspapers that he wishes. Cases of 
persecution because of certain political books being found, are not 
rare-many having been punished by warrant. 

We consider that so long as an R.l.N. rating does his duties 
will and efficiently, he should be allowed, while on liberty, to read 
anything he wishes. 

He must be allowed to attend any political meetings he wishes 
and also to express his views at them. 

If this is not done, books and newspapers that the Government 
don’t like will certainly circulate clandestinely and eventually the 
virtual ban on them will only lead to another explosion. 

Thus there should be complete freedom to read books and 
papers of any political or social colour and freedom to attend 
political meetings while on leave or liberty. 

2) At present, under a special order of Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, no rating is allowed to subscribe to any fund- 
charitable, social or poiitical-unless the Naval authorities give him 
permission to do so. This order is clearly a limitation of his rights 
as a citizen and should be rescinded; the rating should be allowed 
to subscribe to any fund to which he wishes to subscribe and to 
which subscriptions from ordinary citizens sue invited. 

3) The Naval authorities must give the ratings liberty, and 
encourage them to organise their own discussion groups, debates 
and parliaments-where they can freely express their own political 
and social opinions and hear the opinions of their mtwes. This is 
allowed in the armed services of Britain and, whenever freely 
allowed, has proved a real nteans to awaken the soldier or sailor to 
his responsibility to his people and ccainfry. 
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On the other hand, restriction of such rights only leads to 
secret and hole-in-corner discussions which may also, one day, 
break out into open revolt. 

4) The Naval authorities must see that the R.I.N. Ratings Club 
like the Fleet Club in Bombay, is run democratically a committee 
of ratings with an executive ofTicer-in-charge who is responsible 
to the ratings. 

Only this will stop the corruption and inefficiency in the club, 
for the ratings know best how to safeguard their own interests. 

5) The ratings must be allowed full civil rights regarding 
voting. During the last elections, ratings could only exercise their 
franchise by taking leave and going home, at their own cost to 
vote. In future, arrangements should be made (e.g. as in the British 
Navy) for the rating to send his vote by post. 

Only intimate contact between the people and the ratings, 
will transform the Navy into a real people's Navy — that is in touch 
with, and responsive to. the people's mind and mood. 

6) immediately, as a first step, all ratings, arrested or convicted 
because of the events of February, should be released and given 
back their old work, rank and pay. The continued incarceration 
and punishment of these men isa livingprooftothe entire personnel 
of the R.I.N. continues, nothing has changed. The first step towards 
changing the R.I.N. is the release of all convicted and under arrest. 

In addition, all men dismissed, discharged or leased early on 
account of their activity in the February days, must be gi\ cn the 
chance to rejoin the service. 

ConclHsion 

The Communist PartV' strongly feels that the carrying out of 
these recommendations are the minimum necessary' to ensure the 
decent human standards that are considered normal in the Navy of 
any free democratic country in the world. 

Such changes, in fact, are the very minimum necessary to 
make the Indian rating feel himself a part of the Indian people's 
Navy and not the Rt^ai Indian Navy of British imperialism. 

Most important of all — ^and we re-emphasise it here again — 
is thetieed to chsuige die entire outlot^ of the administration ot ihe 
R.I.N. 
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Till today the men who ran the R.I.N. have been foreigners, 
our alien rulers. They have been interested in the Navy only as an 
auxiliary weapon of imperial defence — when necessary to be used 
against the Indian people. 

Therefore, they strove to create a wall between te people and 
their sons in the Navy. / 

They failed — ^as they were bound to — ^and thelmutiny came. 

Today the R.I.N. must be changed from the a^ed force of 
imperial might into the armed force of the Indian p^ple and it is 
towards this end that our recommendations have be<^ framed. 

Communist Party and The Mutiny 

Finally, we would like to briefly outline the activity and 
position of the Communist Party during the mutiny. 

1 . “THE COMMUNIST PARTY ORGANISED THE MUTINY” 

On two or three occsions (e.g. the evidence of Commander 
Jefford) attempts have been made by officers appearing before the 
Commission to point to the Party as the instigator of the mutiny. 
The allegations have not been supported by any facts whatsoever 
and are totally untrue. 

Of course, among the ratings of the R.l.N . there are men with 
Communist sympathies as there are Congress and League 
sympathisers also. And in common with the rest of the men, diey 
took put in what was a movement embracing the entire personnel 
of the R.l.N. But these individual s)mipathisers received no 
instructions from the Party; they acted on their own as did all other 
ratings. 

2. “THE COMMUNIST PARTY SUPPORTED THE MUTINY” 

This accusation is one dud can be levelled at ail the 400 millimi 
l^oples of India; and to the extent they are guilty, so is the 
Communist Party, which is part of our petite. Everyone in India 
“si^^ortecTdie mutiny in diat everyone dxn^tdw mutiny justifed 
by 1^ appalling condititnis in dm R J.N. and felt dnt die mutiny 
behind die dmnuids for equal psy^ bmter dmUamm me., was afart 
of the (Xrninmn freedom batde. 

TIm Communist Party also feels that, and h is a foct diat but 
for the mudry the Em|uiiy Cmnmission wouM never have been 
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appointed and all the grisly stroies of injustice, discriminations, 
cruelty etc., would never have seen the light. 

The Communist Party never concealed its views. Through D. 
S. Vaidya, its Bombay Secretary, it issued a leaflet on the 19th 
February, asking the people to support the strike. Through G. 
Adhikwi, the Editor of its paper, it called on die people of Bombay 
to participate in a general strike and hartal on Februaiy 22 — to 
reply to Rear-Admiral Godfrey’s insolent threat to destroy the Navy 
and India’s sons who manned it. 

During those critical days the Communist Party always openly 
said and did what it thought right and just. And we feel today that 
our actions helped to prevent the destruction of the R.I.N and its 
personnel and led to the eventual settlement. 

Our regret is that the settlement was broken by the authorities 
who after promising that there would be no victimisation, arrested 
and victimised the main strike leaders. 

We regret also that by ourselves we were too weak to prevent 
this, while unfortunately we could not rally other stronger parties 
to back us in our attempts to save these men. 

TTius, we confidently justify all that we did on those days and 
say that we are proud that we put all our strength behind our btodiers 
of the R.I.N. — ^thus helping to prevent their annihilation and to 
pave the way for the appointment of the Enquiiy Commission. 

Appendices 

Statement Issued on February 22nd 
By G. Adhrari, Editor, People i Age. 

CITY COMMUNISTS CALL FOR HARTAL 

BOMBAY, February 22. 

G. Adhikari, Member of the Central Committee of the 
Commmist Pcaly has issued the following statement : 

Every Indian will condemn the brutal attempt of the alien 
Govenunent to suppress with blood and iron the attemf^ of the 
mm of die R.I.N. establidiments in Bombay to obtain redress of 
iheir ju« and ingimt grievaiK«. Every Indian will le^nt the arrogant 
''Submit or Pedsh” tihrwrt given by the Flag Officer Commanding 

to these bi«veiEMm. 
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On behalf of the Communist Party of India, I appeal to all 
parties and all our people to refuse to allow this brutal suppression 
of our brothers in the Navy and Air Force and to observe tomorrow 
(Friday) a complete hartal in all shops, schools, colleges, and 
mills — ^as a mark of their disapproval of Government repression 
and to demand immediate cessation of repressiod, the opening of 
negotiations, and the satisfaction of the Just demanl^s of the strikers. 

Statement Issued on February 23Rb 
By G, Adhkari, Editor, People's Am. 

ADHIKARI DEPLORES TERROR REGIME 

BOMBAY. Februaiy 23. 

G. Adhikari, Member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party has issued the following statement : 

Workers and citizens of Bombay by their complete solidarity 
in the hartal and strike have shown that they fully sympathize with 
the brave actions of the men and the ratings of the R.I.N. and support 
their patriotic demands. 

The same arrogant imperialists who have denounced the R.I.N. 
men as ‘^mutineers" and have threatened to destroy them unless 
they submitted, have yesterday rained cold and calculated murder 
on thousands of citizens of Bombay who dared to support the fight 
of these men for equality and Justice. 

British soldiers paraded throug|i the streets in aimed cars and 
shot indiscriminately and vindictively at crowds, especially when 
they were at their thickest, and without the slightest notice. They 
have thus murdered several innocent workers, men and women in 
Parel among whom is our ccnnrade Kama! Donde of the Pare! 
Mahila Sangh. 

The days when bren>guns, tanks and bombm ccwuld terrify 
India are gone for ever. If power>mad imperiaUsts diink dtey can 
retain their role steging a Jarilttuiwata Bagh wedc in our fair 
chitsi, th^ we sadly mistaken. Tliese 1»tood4»tli$ will oily enable 
us to cement our unity and delmmination to mid the re^me of terror. 

I ap^ to ail parHes to uniteldl^ call a gmiend hartal and 
strike to give a peacefhl expiession toourptoteiAiqgfauist Friday 's 
miUtaiy atrocities in Bombay, Let a CitijNms’ Pea« and Relief 
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Committee be formed to give relief to Ibe wound«l and to the 
families of the killed. 

Let the leaders of the Congress in particular, take up the issue 
of thousands of R.l.N. strikers in the ships and the various 
establishments all over India, which has now become as important 
as the question of Azad Hind Fouj, and see that it is settled on the 
btuiis of justice and without any discrimination. 

LEAFLET ISSUED ON FEBRUARY 19th BY D. S. VAIDYA, SECRETARY OF THE 

BOMBAY COMMITTEE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA. 

SUPPC»T THE DEMANDS OF NAVAL RATINGS*. PROTEST AGAINST RACIAL 

DISCRIMINAGION AND BARBAROUS TEATMENT OF INDIAN BOYS! 

Yesterday 5,000 men in the Indian Navy went on strike. 
Among them are Hindus, Muslims, Christians, men from all 
provinces of our great country, speaking all languages. They alt 
stand united behind their demands. 

Every Indian knows that the conditions of our brothers in the 
Navy are very bad. Racial discriminaion dominates every branch 
of the service, the pay is very low, food is often uneatable. 

It is also a fact they although thousands of these men are due 
to be demobilised in the near future, no arrangments worth the 
name have been made for finding them adequate and satisfactory 
employment in civil life after demobilisation. 

Worst of all is the maltreatment of the Indians by superior 
officers, particularly British officers. There are terrible tales of 
this — particularly one instance when a sick man was forced to do 
labour which resulted in his deadi. There are also stories of suicides 
and desertions, many of which are said to spring from such 
maltreatment. 

This is why they have put forward the following demands ; 

! . Decent food and adequate rations. 

2. Action to be taken against the commanding Officer of 
H.M.I.S. Talwcar for abusing Indian ratings. 

3. Maltreatment of ratings by officers, to stop. 

4. Tte same facilities that the ratings in the Royal Navy 
get-~Hpegarding pay, travelling, family and children’s 
allowances—'sdiould also be given to R.I.N. rating. 

5. Speedy demobittsinioii, resettlement and ^ahiity. 
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6 . The rule that clothing kit should be returned at die time 
of demobilisation, should be cancelled. 

7. Indianisation of officers in the Inditui Navy should be 
carried through immediately and no new British officers 
should be recruited into the Indian Navy. 

8. R. K. Singh (a victimised rating) should be immediately 
dischaiged from Arthur Road Jail. i 

9. Immediate release of all political prisoners, including 

I.N.A. prisoners. \ 

1 0. Immediate withdrawal of all Indian troops front Indonesia. 

1 1 . Impartial judicial enquiry into the police shbotings that 
have taken place all over India. 

Everyone of our countrymen knows these demands are just. 
Everyone will surely respond to our appeal that all India must 
unitedly support these demands, that differences of party and policy 
in other fields should not be allowed to come in the way of support 
of these demands of our 5,000 brothers. 

We appeal to leaders of all political parties in Bombay to 
support these demands, particularly we ask the Congress and League 
leaders to take up the issue in the Central Assembly and see that 
the demands of these men are met. 

Let the Government on its part realise that no vindictiveness 
against the 5,000 will be tolerated by any Indian, whatever the 
party to i^ich he may belong. 

Let die Government immediately set in motion the machinery 
to satisfy the demands of the men on strike. 

For the unity of all citizens of Bombay and people of India, 
behind the demand of the 5,000! 

D. S. VAIDYA 
Secretory, 

Bombay Committee of the 
Communist Party of India. 
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A NEW CHAPTER IN DIVIDE AND 
RULE 

R. Palme Datt 


INTRODUCTION 

We are printing here the pamphlet written by the famous Briti^ 
Communist leader, R. Palme Duttt, on the Cabinet Mission’s award 
and subsequent events in India. 

Palme Dutt, known to thousands as the author of three great 
classics — “India Today”, “Fascism and Social Revolution” and 
“World Politics”, Editor of the “Labom Montiily” ever since its 
birth — had never visited India till this year. The imperialist 
Government was afraid of his ‘contaminatingf’ mflucmceand refused 
him a passport; he had to do his work for Indian freedom — a cause 
always near his heart — through his books, writings and speeches 
in far-away England. 

This year, however, the long-awaited chance did come; the 
cabinet M ission was to visit India for negotiatios; die London “Daib^ 
Worker” commissioned Dutt as its correspondent to cover dm 
negotiations; and by the beginning of april, Dutt had set foot in 
India. 

He stayed throughout the negotiations; he also toured India 
and learnt at first hand of the growing movemet of our peqile. He 
watched the tragedy of Delhi and Simla when three Englishmen 
humiliated forty crore Indians, playing ofTLeague against Omgress 
and Congress against League. 

And at he end of J une, he heard the self-satisfied tnnnpedi^ 
of die Cabinet Mission and its echoes in the Briddi i»es5-~diat it 
lad done its best, it had Inought Congress and Lei^ tog^her, 
India’s feet had been firmly placed on the road to freedom. Dutt 
knew diis to be a lie, but he knew dot many in &i^aod m^t 
^{leve It— such was the power of the imiwriidtst monopoly fuess. 

This is why he wrote this pam{dilet--to tell his peoj^ m 
*h.rfrt>p.r«hitiet Mission fa«I not tolveddahMliaaiiit^^ 
or given fieedom to India but only darned a new maehifiety 
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slavery wh ich would mean greater suffering for our people and the 
people of Britain. 

We are pubishing it because Indians too can learn from this 
pamphlet just what has been the result of the Mission’s visit to 
India; they can learn and be convinced that they must fight against 
this mischievours award if their conutty is to move tc^ards freedom. 
July 13, 1945 G.ADHIKARI 

“We are giving India freedom — only the Indian^ are so divided 
among themselves they won’t take it when offered.’i 

THIS is the general picture conveyed to the l^ritish public 
about the Cabinet Mission’s Plan for India and the subsequent 
difficulties that have arisen. 

Is this a true picture? On the contrary, it is veiy misleading. 
Very few Indians would recognise it Public opinion is being misled 
about the true situation in India. It is important that this true situation 
should be understood in time, before events bring an unpleasant 
awakening. 

It is the purpose of this short survey to prove : 

1 . The Cabinet Mission’s Plan does not give freedom to India. 

2. British Imperialism is not yet quitting India. 

3 . The internal divisions among Indian political oi^anisations 
are no excuse for refusing independence to India, any more thui in 
the case of any other country. 

4. The fight for Indian freedom has still to be won. 

CONFLICTING VIEWS 

AT the Labour Party Conference in June, 1946, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Attlee, declared 

“We ask for cAhers the freedom, we ask fw ourselves. We 
proclaim this freedom, but we do more dian proclaim it. We seek 
to put it into effect : witness India.” 

Similarly the Chairman of die Labour Party, Professor Laski, 
declared in «i interview iwblished in the Indian Press on May 23, 
1946: 

“It IS die biggiest tdxlicatton of power in modem history in a 
non>vioient way maite by ai^ imperialist power to any peopl^ and 
I hope Indian nationalist teadkns will appreciate this of^ ma^ on 
agotdphHlNr.” 
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This view of tiie new constitutional proposals for India has 
received wide publicity in the world Press, and especially in the 
Anglo-American Press, which has been lost in admiration at Briti^ 
self-abnegation. 

On the other hand, this view has by no means been accepted 
by Indian opinion. 

The official News-Letter of the All-India Congress 
Committee, representing the largest oi^anisation of the Indian 
national movement, on June 1, 1946, published its verdict on the 
Cabinet Mission’s Plan and declared it to be 

“not much better than what even Messrs. Churchill and Ameiy 
were willing to concede in March, 1942.... 

The independence that has been promised is so hedged in 
with restrictions that it is a misnomer to call it by that name. 

The so-called Constituent Assembly will have the semblance, 
but not the reality of a sovereign body.... 

In the jungle of restrictions, reservations, safeguards, and the 
balancing of one interest against another, it is difficult to visualise 
a clear and complete picture of a free and independent India. 

The communal and feudal interests have been the main props 
so far of the British Imperial game in India. To try to maintain 
them as permanent and effective features of the so-called 
independent India gives rise to a plausible suspicion that the British 
Government are unable to break away from the traditional policy 
of their predecessors.” 

And the Secretary of the Indian Communist Party, P. C. Joshi, 
has described the Plan as 

‘‘ a British imperial plan to preserve India as their neatest 

colonial base .. .a constitutional plan that will accentuate Hindu- 
Moslem differences and enable tlieir own stooges, the Princes, to 
play a key role ...a scheme to prevent a statute of independence 
being passed and to keep the Indians permanently warring among 
themselves.” 

What is the reason for this extreme divergence of views 
between British official self-praise and widespread Indian 
dissatisfaction? 

Does die Cabinet M ission’s Plan represent the final abdication 
of British imperialism in India recogniticm of Indian indepettdence? 
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Or does it represent the last of the long series of attemi^ of British 
imperialism to evolve a constitutional compromise, so as to adapt 
itself to new conditions and the rising Indian national demand, 
while retaining the essence of its power and domination? 

Do the new proposals represent Indian freedom? Or do diey 
only represent a facade and show of giving India fi^om, nullified 
in practice by the impenetrable jungle of qualificatmns, restrictions 
and limitations? \ 

Are the limitations the inevitable consequence of Indian 
communal and political divisions? Or are the divisions being 
skilfully utilised and fostered in order to prevent Indian 
independence? 

These questions are of vital importance for the British Labour 
movement and democratic opinion, which is committed to the 
principle of Indian freedom. 

WHY INDU DEMANDS FREEDOM 

It is recognised on all sides today that the justice and urgency 
of India’s claim to independence can no longer be denied. 

Having fou^t to maintain our own freedom from foreign 
rule, and to win back the freedom of the European nations from 
foreign occupation and rule, how can we defend the continued 
foreign occupation and subjection of India? 

Hie war dmnonstrated anew the bankruptcy of imperialism 
in India. In the height of the war crisis, with the enemy cm its borders, 
India with all its resources could not produce asin^ motor engine 
or aeroplane. Such was the outcome of two centuries of British 
rule, with the strangling of industrial aiKl eccmomic development 
in the interests of British big trading and monqpoly ccRUsems. 

In die social conditions of titt per^le the outcome is no less 
appalling. The average imgth of life of an Indian is undor 27 years 
as ^inst 56 years for an Englidiroan. The normal income is 
estinmted at 2d. a head pm- <%. Wagei range from 6d. a «tey for an 
unsldlied wonum wcHker(ofImi e^^ less for ii^^ncultund workers) 
totbout £1 a wedk for foe tc^ level of slditedworicera-^ffo prices 
dwee times pre-war level. Over dm main nmge erf inwegulated 
iiidmmY dieie is no hfoour protedioin foiy tfoildren 

lihcmr long hours for two or foree pence a diQr. There is no 
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unemployment insurance, health insurance or provision Iw oW 
Housing in the cities reveals overcrowding in slums without equal 
in dte world, with tiny single-room tenements, without U^t or air, 
occupied often by several families, even as many as twenty or thirty 
persons in one tenement, and averaging, according to the latest 
Bombay return, seven per tenement Education is lacking for the 
majority of the people; over four-fifths are illiterate. 

The conditions of the peasantry, the vast majority of Ae 
people, are the worst of all. Overcrowded on the land, through the 
lack of industrial development they struggle to cultivate minute 
holdings with primitive equipment. L^ded down with the exactions 
of the landlord, the tax col lector and moneylender, who take the 
greater part of their produce, they can barely maintain life. 
Underfeeding and disease are chronic. The Bengal famine killed 
one and a half millions, according to the official estimate — three 
millions, according to unofficial estimates. Today a worse famine 
has begun. 

Politically, the bankruptcy of imperialism was no less 
demonstrated by the war. Although the national movement had 
bdcen its practical stand against fascism, with support to China, 
Abyssinia and Spain, long before the British ruling authorities had 
abandoned their policy of backing Nazi Germany and Japan, the 
British rulers were unable to win the co-operation of the luitionai 
movement in the war. The offer of the national movement to co- 
opmte on a basis of freedom in the liberation war of the United 
Nations was rejected and met with repression by the Tory- 
dtnninated Government of Churchill. Pressure from the United 
States and China for Indian freedom was resisted. Political dead- 
lock continued dirou^out the war, with the majority of dte national 
leaders in {N’ison. 

Economic disorganisation was enormously intensified by the 
war. Redcless infbtion and profiteering was rampant. There was 
no attempt c<»itrol or rationing. The note-printing presses worked 
owatime, India was denuded of resources, without payment save 
for the papm* accumulation of sterling balances. Prices soared 
thieed^ Uu^gerScaJe famines returned to the land. 

A g a i nst all these conditions India is in revolt. The demand 
for independence Is universal. Imperialism cannot continue to 
govenikidieohlw^f^. 
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WHY CABINET MISSION WENT TO INDIA 

After the war, with the defeat of fascism, the advance of 
national liberation and democracy swept forward over the world. 
Imperialism was weakened. The peoples were on the march. The 
liberated European peoples pressed forward to build new advanced 
democratic states. In Asia, the peoples liberated from Japanese 
occupation were determind not to go back to the colonial servitude. 
In Burma and Malaya great national liberation movei^ents came 
into being, although met with repression by the iipperialist 
authorities after victory. The Indonesian Republic maintained itself 
against the Anglo-Dutch military assault. 

The British Empire after the war found itself assailed on all 
sides by the liberation movements of the peoples — from Egypt and 
Palestine and the Middle East to Burma and Malaya and Indonesia. 
Above all, at the centre of all stood the question of India, the largest 
colonial territory of all, representing three-fourths of the population 
of the British Empire and seven-eighths of its colonial population. 
British imperialism after the war was engaged in a dangerous world 
strategy of endeavouring to build up a Western imperialist alliance 
with the United States against the Soviet Union and the popular 
advance in Europe and Asia. From Spain to Greece, to Persia, to 
the Far East the intrigues went forward. But the pivotal question in 
this strategy was India. From the standpoint of this strategy a 
settlement in India was imperative. 

Within Britain, Toryism went down in an overwhelming 
electoral debacle. The British people had had enough of Toryism 
and its reactionary policies at home and abroad. They returned a 
Labour majority aiKf a Labour Government. Althougit the moderate 
leaders of the new Labour Government pursued in fact and 
imperiaiii^ policy in world affairs not very dilTeient from the old 
Ttwy policy, the Labour movement stood connnitted. by resolutions 
equally of tlte Trade Union Congress and Lahmir Parts Conference, 
to freedom in India. It was clear that the Labour Go\ cnuneni would 
have to make a fresh depmture of policy in relation to India. 

Thesituatkm within India made this need urgent. Within India, 
parallel to the world popular advance after the war. a great popular 
upsurge swept througlt the country in 1945-46, \Miaievcr litc 
differences of political organisations with regm'd to the future, the 
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demand for independence was universal from all. Even die inverted 
example of the so-called “Indian National Army,” sponsored by 
Bose during the war from within the Axis camp, uid the subsequent 
trials of the I.N.A. leaders kindled to white heat the flame of militant 
patriotism and the conception of the aimed conquest of power in 
place of the old non-violent struggles. The flame of national revolt 
spread not only through the civilian population, but extended for 
the first time to the armed forces. Strikes and mutinies spread 
through the armed forces, alongside the civilian mass unrest. In 
those strikes and demonstrations Hindus and Moslems, Congress 
and League followers, were united. Outstanding was the great naval 
rising of the Royal Indian Navy in Februaiy 1946, when the naval 
ratings replaced the Union Jack on the warships by the Congress 
and Moslem League flags, and the people of Bombay came out in 
support and faced a hailstorm of imperialist bullets, with hundreds 
killed. 

The crisis was uiigent. The significam^ of the rising of the armed 
forces was not lost on the British authtMities. The basis of British rule 
in India was in danger, if its machine of power could no longer be 
trusted. Immediate emergency steps were imperative if British rule in 
India was not to collapse overnight before the popular assault 

On Februaiy 18th, the R.I.N. strike began in Bombay.- 

On February 19th, Mr. Attlee announced in Parliament the 
dispatch of the Cabinet Mission of three Cabinet Ministers to India 
‘‘to promote in conjunction with the leaders of Indian opinion the 
early realisation of full self-government in India.” 

THE SIGNAL OF THE R.I.N. RISING 

The lesson of the Indian naval rising is of paramount 
importance for understanding the present situation in India. The 
naval strike movement which developed in Bombay, Karachi and 
Madras began on die morning of F<d>ruaiy 18, 1946 in Bombay as 
a result of a long series of unremedied grievances. By the morning 
of February 19, it had spread to all die 20,000 ratings in the 12 
shore establi^unents in Bombay and suburbs, as well as the 20 
ships in die hatbour. The Union Jack was removed from the ships* 
masts ffitd Congress and Moslem League flags were put up instead. 
DeoKMistrations folkiwed in the town area with unked Ctmgress, 
Moslem League and Red Flags, and with mch slogans as “Jai Hind,’* 
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“Hindus and Muslims Unite,” “Down with British imperialism.” 
The strike also extended to other vessels of the Indian Navy, 
including the Hindustan of Karachi, which was later involved in 
armed action. 

The people of Bombay, as of Madras, Karachi and other cities, 
came out in support of the naval strikers. When the British 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Godfrey, delivered his ultimatum, 
threatening to blow to pieces ail the ships of the Indian Navy, 
Bombay people came out in the greatest strike and iWtal ever seen. 
The British authorities replied with indiscriminl^te police and 
military firing on the people. Over the three days, Fcbruaiy 21-23, 
official figures reported 250 killed. The eye-witness description of 
a British Officer is worth quoting : 

1 was walking along Suparibaug Road, near the comer of 
Elphinstone Road, in Bombay’s working-class quarter, Parel, at 4 p.m. 

There were a good many people in the street, though they did 
not make up a crowd, much less a mob. On the advice of the 
Communist Party none of them was armed, not even with sticks or 
stones. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, an open lorry loaded 
with British troops, drove across Elphinstone Road with rifles and 
one Bren gun. 

As the people ran into the doorways, myself included, the 
troops turned their fire in that direction. Twenty people were 
wounded and four killed. 

What was behind it ? 

The trade unions had called for a general strike in support of 
the naval ratings. The strike was 100 per cent effective in textile 
mills, factories and railway workshops. 

Someone in a high position decided ‘to teach the wogs’ a 
lesson. So armed patrols in full battle order moved about the streets 
in lorries, firing at random into crowded streets and moved on before 
anyone could even pick up a stone. 

No ambulances were on the streets and the people had to get 
to bos|»ttal as best they could. 

Utter, in Delisle Road, 1 saw the troops enter die chawls (slum 
tefMniMmts) and fire chi people in dwar own houses. Fottf were killed 
and-16 wounded. 

Many papers have told you idxnitthe “irresponsihje mutiny.” 
They haven’t told you that die a^o^tiesorderii^ the strifcws into 
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Castle Barracks, cordoned them off witiiout food or water, and 
fired on them when diey came out for a drink (“or rushed the gates” 
as the communique said). 

They told you about the mob violence and die hooliganism. 
They did not tell you that the first stones were thrown after an 
Army truck driving at great speed knocked down two members of 
an orderly procession. 

This was a united struggle of the people to defend their lives 
and homes against indiscriminate terror. 

United — that’s die word. The sight that gave the brass hats 
the jitters was the Confess Tri colour, the Moslem League Crescent 
and the Red Flag carried side by side in processions : the League 
and Congress flags flying from the mast head of the battleship 
Narbada. 

As we crouched in the doorway and the bullets whizzed past, 
an Indian said to me ; “That’s British Socialism in action.” I am 
concerned for the honour of our Labour Government, which lost 
in 24 hours whatever sufqxirt it had left after Indonesia. 

I am concerned mo^ of all for the honour of the British people. 
Almost all the firing was done by British soldiers. 

The police took a back seat. 1 saw no Indian troops and 1 am 
told that fear of disaffection spreading to the Army prompted the 
authorities not to employ Indian troops in the orgy of suppression.” 

WHY THE RISING FAH^ED 

But there was a weakness in the Indian national front. The 
mass unity below of Congress and Moslem League followers was 
not followed up by unity of the Congress and League leader^ip 
on top. The upper>cla5s leadership of the Congress and Moslem 
League feared the popular uprising. They officially opposed the 
mass strike and haital» whk^ took place with universal support in 
spite of their prohibition. tWir only counsel was for surrender and 
it was on the advice of the Confess leader, Valiabhai Patel, with a 
sift>seqiie»it message from linnah, that the Central Naval Strike 
Committee finally surrendered on February 23, with the 
declaration : **We to India and not to Britain.^’ 

Ulus die official mi^onal leader^ip was not ready in those 
critical dtQrs to lead the t^tsing of the people. They cmidemned 
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the violence, not of the imperialist authorities whose firing had 
slaughtered hundreds, but of the unarmed people who were shot. 
In condemning the strike tiiey ranged themselves with imperialism 
as the representative of law and order. Thus, Vallabhai Patel 
declared that he “endorsed the remarics of the Commander«in-Chief 
that there ought to be discipline in the Navy.” And Gandhi, in a 
significant statement, condemned what he called “the unholy 
combination of Hindus and Moslems” for a violelft purpose : 

“I might have understood it if they had combJfied ftom top to 
bottom. That would, of course, have meant delivering India over 
to the rabble. I would not want to live up to 125 to witness that 
consummation. 1 would rather perish in the flames.”. 

The British rulers were quick to sec this weakness in the 
national front and to take full advantage of it. The whole tactics of 
the Cabinet Mission were now directed towards the Congress and 
Moslem League leadership, to play on their fears of the popular 
masses and their hopes of peacehil transfer of ruling authority into 
their hands, and above all to play on their mutual division and 
antagonism. 

DIVIDE AND RULE 

The tactics of British imperialism in India to maintain its 
authority have always bwn the tactics of “Divide and Rule.” 

Hindu-Moslem antagonism and communal riot of a character 
previously unknown have been increasingly characteristic under 
British rule, especially in the modem period. 

As fiM* ba^ as 1 82 1 , a British officer, writing under tiie name 
of “Camaticus” in Ae Asiatic Review, declared that ^Divide et 
in^era should be the motto of our Indian administraticm, wfaetiMr 
political, civil or military.” Lieutenant-Colonel Coke, Commandant 
of Moradabad, laid down the {H^inciple in the middle of the 
ttinetetmd) century : 

“Our endeavour should be to tqidiold in full force the (for us 
fortunate) separation which exists b^een the difiermt religions 
and races, not to en^vour to amalgamate them. Divide et inqtera 
should be the principle of Indian government.** 

In 1859 Lwd Elfdiinstone recorded in an official minute : 

**Divide et empera was the old Roman .motto, and if .should 
be ours.” (Lord Elphinstone, Govertior of Bombay, minute of May 
14,1859). 
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In 1 888, Sir John Strachey, leading authority on India, wrote: 

“The truth plainly is diat Ae existence side by side of these 
hostile creeds is one of the strong points in our political position in 
India.” (Sir John Strachey, India, 1 888, p. 255). 

In 1910, Ramsay MacDonald wrote of the “suspicion” that 
official policy “sowed discord between the Hindu and 
Mohammedan communities.” 

In 1926, Lord Olivier, after he had held office as Secretary of 
State for India, wrote in a letter to The Times of the policy of British 
officialism to seek to utilise the Moslem community “as a 
makeweight against Hindu nationalism.” 

In 1941 The Times wrote in an editorial with reference to 
Hindu-Moslem divisions : 

“The divisions exist, and British rule is certain as long as 
they do.” {Times, January 21, 1941). 

When constitutional reforms were introduced with a limited 
measure of elections in 1 909, at the smne time thoe was established 
the system of communal electorates, i.e., separate electorates 
according to religion. This reactionary and undemocratic device 
was calculated to foster communal antagonism to the most extreme 
point. 

In the same period British policy encouraged formation of a 
separate political organisation for Moslems — die Moslem League 
(founded in 1906) as a counterweight to the growing strength of 
the National Congress. A British official reported at the time to the 
Viceroy, Lord Minto, die news of the formation of the Moslem 
League in the following terms : 

“I must send your Excellency a line to say diat a very, vety 
big diing has happened today. A work of state«nanship that will 
af^ India and Indian history for many a long year. It is nothing 
less dian the pulling back of 62 millions of people (Mosl«ns) ftom 
joining the ranks of the seditious o{^sitton (Congress).” (Udy 
Minto, India, MSnto mdMorley, 1934, p. 47). 

British policy in modem times has ceaselessly played on the 
divisions between the Congre^ and die Moslem l^i^e. 

CONGRESS AND LEAGUE 

Today the situadtm of the Congress and the Moslem L«i^ 
is in mary hniioitwit r^pects vastly difUnent dom the evly days. 
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Both the Congress and the Moslem Leag^ are today mass political 
organisations which stand for the aini of complete independence 
from imperialism, though with a difl^Mce of programme. 

The National Congress, which lodr devel^d over 60 years, 
is the premier organisation of the Indian national movement and 
the largest political organisation in India, jvith a claimed 
membership ^fore the war of some six mtlKmis. For many decades, 
and especially during the last quarter of a'century.W has developed 
as the leader of the Indian national strttggle.\lt has won an 
overwhelming majority of all general softs in the elections of 1 937 
and again this year. ' 

The National Congress is a non-conunimal organisation open 
to all sections of Indians irrespective of caste, race or creed (though 
in fact with a markedly weaker followh^ among Moslems than 
among Hindus) on a general platfonn of national liberation and 
democracy. The Congress proclaims die ahm of complete national 
independence; democracy based on i^iilt franchise with full 
equality of all citizens; unity of India with wide provincial 
autonomy; protection of cultural rights of all minorities, freedom 
of religion and State neutrality in issues of religion; and a 
programme of advanced social reform. While the Congress has a 
general mass following, the leadership is drawn frtxn the propertied 
and professional classes, and the big industrialists have a strong 
influence in it. 

The Moslem League has developed to its present predominant 
position among the Moslems in India during the last decade. 
Previously it was a very narrow organisation confined mainly to 
the big Moslem land-owners andNawabs, and as late as 1927 had 
only 1 ,330 members. But in toe recent peHod it has developed to a 
claimed^membership of some two mtllionaaBd in the elections this 
yeax won all the Moslem seats on toe Centnd Lc^slative Assembly 
and 447 of toe 507 Moslem seats in toe proratoiai assemblies (while 
Congress Moslems made little headwaiyaaox^ in toe North-West 
Frontier Province). The Moslem Leapft Ims tous established its 
position as toe strongest political otgantntion among toe Moslems 
in India. While the basis of toe Moslem League remains communal 
and its leadertoip is dominifted by llto|%hi0sileffi laml-owners, 
tocae have developed stitmg popular dentoei^ in its ranks 

in tiie recent years advocating advaiMid pocial and twsonomic 
dmends. 
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The Moslem League puts forward a programme of complete 
independence from imperialism and, since 1940 demands the aim 
of Pakistan, i.e., establishment of a separate Moslem State or States 
in North-West and North-East India, covering the Provinces of 
Punjab, Sind, North-West Frontier Province together with 
Baluchistan in the North-West, and Bengal and Assam in the Nordr- 
East. In this area the Moslems number 59 out of 107 millions, or 
55 per cent, leaving thirty-five million Moslems or two-fifths of 
the Moslems in India, outside. This illustrates the obvious 
limitations of any attempt to settle the communal question of the 
closely inter-mingled Hindu and Moslem population in India on a 
territorial basis. 

The third principal political organisation in India is the 
Communist Party, which comes after the Congress and the Moslem 
League in strength, but is younger and at present much smaller 
than either. The Communist Party has its main strength in the 
working class in the big towns and in sections of the militant 
peasantry in some areas. In occupies a leading position in the All 
India Trade Union Congress with 850,000 members, and in the All 
India Kisan Sabha or peasants* organisation, with 800,000 
members. But the Communist Party is not yet comparable on a 
national scale of strength with the Congress and the Moslem 
League, the two major political organisations in India. 

PAKISTAN AND SELF-DETERMINATION 

The main division between the Congress and the Moslem 
League is over the question of Pakistan. Hie Congress stands ftH* 
the unity of India. The Moslem League demands Pakistan or a 
sovereign Moslem State in North-West and North-East India. 

The programme of Pakistan is the subject of sharp and bitter 
controversy in India. There is no doubt room fw valid criticism of 
die prc^ramme of Pakistan. The unity of India Is desirable from a 
progressive point of view, and partition wtnild be a reactionary 
step. The demand to base nationality on religion ^courages 
communal antagonism uid is doubtful from a pineal point of 
view, since the Hindus mid Moslems are in reality inter-mingled 
all over India. The reftisal to accept die democratic pdnciple of 
sdf-determinatkm, ^at the pet^Ie in the areas concesaed shomld 
decide ler themse^eis, is in^fmisibb (Amtgh it shouhl be noted 
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that the Congress has also shown reluctance to accept fully the 
principle of national self-determination widiin India, with die right 
of secession, within India). 

But the considerable mass support for the slogan of Pakistan 
has revealed the development of a new fiictor in Indian political 
life. I 

This new factor which now comes to the political surface is 
the multi-national character of the Indian peo{^e. The unity of the 
Indian people in the struggle against imperialiiim, or the possible 
unity of a future free India, does not mean that ')^e Indian people 
are all of one uniform national character any moh; than the Soviet 
people are of one uniform national character. There are great 
differences between a Pathan, a Sikh and a Bengali and a Tamil. 
They have different national cultures, languages and traditions. 
There have been estimated to be some seventeen nationalities (the 
Congress has recognised them as linguistic-cultural groups) in India. 
In the early stage of the national movement these differences were 
less important. But as the national movement has extended to wider 
masses, who are newly awakening to political consciousness, these 
differences become important. Within the common movement they 
demand national self-expression. Stalin foresaw this when he wrote 
in 1912 

“In the case of India, too, it will probably be found that 
innumerable nationalities, till then lying dormant, would come to 
life with the further course of bourgeois development.** 

The slogan of Pakistan does not directly ex|Hess this rising 
national consciousness : for the programme of Pakistan proposes 
ncrt n^onal self-determination, but a Moslem State. But tte support 
for it in Mosl^-majority areas clearly reflects, altluMigh in a 
distorted form, some elements of this developing national 
consciousness. 

It is probable diat the final solution of these pit^Iems will 
have to come dirough applying the principle of national self- 
determination, as in the U.S.S.R. Reoc^itimi of this fvinciple, 
inching the ri^t of secession, docs not mean thfd separation is 
deamahle. But any unitm needs to be a voluntary miicai. Recognition 
trf die principle of self-d^erminatkm would enisle the nmional 
groiqiinp to choose fireeiy thehpolhicai fWtuie,aiid on a fiae basis 
toanter into «i All-Intfia Union. This is tito fmagrammeadvocated 
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by the Communist Parfy of India to solve the problems at issue 
b^een the Congress and the League. On this basis the Communist 
Party advocated Congress-League unity. 

These questions are questions for die Indian people to settle. 
ThQ' are internal questions of Indian politics. They are not questions 
on which the British people have any right to impose their solution 
any more than the Indian people would have to decide the claim of 
Scottish nationalists for national self-determination. These internal 
questions must not be made the excuse for refusing independence 
to India. In the United States eighty years ago die division between 
the supporters of unity in the North and die demand of die Southern 
States for secession was so intense as to lead to civil war. No one 
suggested that this was a reason why the United States could not 
be independent. 

The Cabinet Mission, however, did not apixroach die qt^ion 
in this way. The tactics of the Cabinet Mission were entirely 
concentrated on the divisions between the Congress and die Moslem 
League in such a way as to erect on diese divisions insuperable 
obstacles to effective Indian independence. 

THE CABINET MISSION'S TACTICS 

From the outset the Cabinet Mission played on die divisions 
between the Congress and the Moslem League. Unfortun^ly die 
Congress and the Lea^e leaderships played into their hands. In 
place of presenting a joint front and demanding a firm declaration 
of Indian independence, with all internal questions to be settled by 
Indians themselves without British interventbn, they negotiated 
separately with the Britirii representatives, hewing to win Briddi 
support for their conflicting aims. 

So took plaite three mondis of ptoloi^^ negodatirais. The 
Cabinet Misskm srt dionselves like die Tliree Wise M«i of Goduun 
to reconcile the Congress and the League. They presented 
themselves as benevolent arbitrators in the battle. When no 
agreenumt was reached they presented i»t^p(»als as a tMteis fco- 
tripartite negoriadonsd Simla on May S to 12. Whm this ended in 
a bredoloym di^ made then own awaid cm May Id. thme 
a long haggling ovm* the oampcMsidonof die Interiin-<3ov«iima:d. 
Whm no agreemmd was teadhed, di^ i^n made dietr own award 
rniiune 16. But diis ended in a breakdown. The League aco^ted 
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the long-term and short-term proposals. ITie Congress rejected the 
proposals for the Interim-Government (which sought to make the 
Congress representatives only Hindu) while agreeing to take part 
in the proposed Constituent Assembly. So in the end die basic 
problems remained. The Congress and League had apcepted to go 
into the Constituent Assembly only to pursue their <|onflict. 

What then was the final outcome of thesd conflicting 
negotiations ? The final outcome was the British aw^rd. 

The tactics of the Cabinet Mission had served tliJp purpose of 
displaying to the world the apparently irreconcilable divisions of 
the Congress and the League, and thus paving the way for the British 
award as the supposed inevitable only solution. In fact it was the 
presence of the third party that made insoluble Congress-League 
divisions. So long as the British rulers remained in supreme control 
with the final word, it was inevitable under the circumstances that 
the Congress and the League leadership, in place of settling with 
each other, should seek to win the ear of the real rulers for their 
own sectional demands. The British negotiators in practice fostered 
this process by encouraging now one side, now the other, and 
throu^ a host of intermediary and indirect channels sending out 
conflicting hopes and threats and bargaining suggestions, the net 
effect of which was to leave the parties thoroughly embroiled, while 
the British rulers, posing as entirely innocent of the conflict, were 
in the key position to come down finally widi a heavy hand and 
make an imposed award. 

The term ‘Ward” was at first denied in official quarters. But 
subsequent clarifications made clear that it was in fact an award. 
The Statement of Policy of May 16 (long-term plan) is not a 
statement of policy of any Indian organisation. It is a statement of 
policy of the British Cabinet Mission and the British Cabinet. The 
decisions of the declaration, the decisions as to die composition 
and procedure of the Constituent Assembly, as to the grouping of 
provinces, as to die role of die Princes, etc., all these are unilateral 
Briti^ decisions, not sponsored by any Indian leadership or 
cngantsadon. Inn imposed by British powra*. The Cabinet Mission’s 
sui^iemratary statement of May 25 made it clear diat ^‘dte scheme 
sdmds as a iMiole”—!© be accepted or rejected as a whole without 
modificadmi. 

tips die Cabins Mission's Plan for fndhi is not im Indian 
Phni for India. It is a British plan for India imposed by British 
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power, and its terms are deeply resented large sections of Indian 

opinion. 

THE CABINET MISSION’S PLAN 

The Main lines of the Cabinet Mission's Plan (including both 
decisions and recommendations), set out in the Declaration of May 
16 and subsequent statements, cover the following points in 
summary ; 

1 . All India Union to be formed of British India and the States 
for dealing with foreign affairs, defence and communications and 
with powers of finance for these purposes. 

2. Three-tier Structure for British India : 

(a) All-India Union; 

(b) Provincial Groups; and 

(c) Provinces 

3. Provincial Grottps to be formed covering ; 

(a) Hindu-majority region (Madras, Bombay, United 
Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces and Orissa). 

(b) North-West Moslem-majority region (Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan). 

(c) North-East Moslem-majority region (Bengal and Assam). 

These Groupings to be compulsory at foe outset, with foe 

right of provinces to opt out or change only after foe establishment 
of foe Constitution and the first elections under it. 

4. Constituent Assembly of 389 members : 

292 indirectly elected on a communal basis frtnn foe existing 
provincial legislative assemblies, with fixed numbers of seats for 
Moslems and non-Moslems according to population (and in foe 
case of foe Punjab, also for the Sikhs). 93 r^resentatives of dm 
Princes. 

The Union Assembly to meet as a whole only for the 
Constitution of the Union; no resolution raising major commmial 
issues to be carried without a majority of both the major 
communities. 

The Provincial Groups’ refnesentatives to meet separately to 
decide dm ConstiUition fw foe Provincitd Groups and provinces. 

5. States. Basis of co-operation of dm Stetes wifo dm All- 
India Union to be smtied by voluntary negotiation. 

I^uantountoy (ccmtroi of States by dm (Central Government) 
to lapae with dm attainment of independence by India. 
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6. Protection of minorities. Approval of the Constitution 
and cession of sovereignty to India to be dependent on adequate 
provision for the protection of minorities. 

7 British-Indian Treaty. Approval of Constitution and 
cession of sovereignty to India to be further dependent on 
‘Svillingness to conclude a treaty with tite British povemment to 
cover matters arising out of the transfer of power.”\ 

8. Interim Period. Recommendation for the^establishment 
on an “Interim Government having the support of the kajor political 
parties” to be formed by the Viceroy on basis of reconstitution of 
his Executive Council. 

Britain to retain sovereign power during the interim period 
under the existing Constitution. British military occupation to 
continue under the control of the British Government carrying 
“ultimate responsibility for the security of India.” 

IS THIS INDEPENDENCE ? 

Does this Plan give independence to India? 

In the interim period it is obvious that it does not. The Viceroy 
remains with absolute power. The Cabinet Mission has left India 
to be ruled by a “Caretaker Government” of eight paid officials — 
6 British and 2 Indian. If in the next stage the proposed “Interim 
Government” may be formed on the basis of Indian parties, it will 
still be only a reconstituted Ex^utive Council of the Viceroy with 
the Viceroy’s veto and over-riding powers continuing available for 
use at anytime in case of need. British military occupation ccmtlnues 
and die constituent Assembly will have to operate under die shadow 
of British bxiops, and of British soverei^ cxmtrol of die country. 

There is no indication how long this interim period may last. 
No ftrul limit is fixed. If the ConstitutiotMiiaking machine w<Hks 
badly, or reaches a deadlock and breaks down, the “interim period” 
miy last a long time. Some cynical officials have said “off the 
record” that they hope for a twenty-year “Interim period”. 

What of die future? 

Mr. Attlee in his speech on March I S, on die occasion of the 
departure of die Cabimd Misston, was widely headlined in the 
workl’s Press as having conceded “indeper^etuie” to India. What 
Mr. i^ddee said was rather different He said: 
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‘India herself must choose as to what will be her future 
constitution and her position in the world. . . I hope that India may 
elect to remain witfiin the British Commonwealth. . . . But if, on 
the other huid, she elects for independence, and in our view she 
has a right to do so, it will be for us to help make the transition as 
smooth and easy as possible.” 

This declaration was acclaimed as a startling new definition 
of policy and evidence of new spirit in the relation of Britain and 
India. Actually this very hypothetical offer was not a new definition 
of policy. It had already been set out in the old 1 942 offer sanctioned 
by a Toiy-dominated Cabinet ; 

“In order to achieve the earliest possible realisation of self- 
government in India, the British Government propose that steps 
should be taken to create a new Indian Union which will have the 
full status of a Dominion with the power to secede if it chooses 
from the British Commonwealth.” 

Is this offer equivalent to giving India independence? 

Independence means that the sovereign independence of a 
country is recognised, and that the people of the country themselves 
freely elect their representatives to draw up their constitution. 

But here the process is reversed. There is only a hypothetical 
offer of a supposed future right to choose independence. This 
supposed right is hedged-in by qualifications and conditions 
(“protection of minorities,” and “British-Indian Treaty”), which 
must be fulfilled before independence may be conceded. And diis 
supposed right is only to be exercised not by the democratically 
elected representative of the people but by an un-representative 
add undemocratic body, whose composition and proexxiure has been 
determined beforehand and weighted in a reactionary direction by 
the British rulers,' and in which the autocratic Princes — British 
puppets— control one quarter of die seats. 

This is an absolutely spurious “offin'” of independence. 

DENIAL OF DEMOCRACY 

tlie ConsdhitkHi-making Body to be up under die Cabinet 
Misskm 'S Plan is cidled a ‘Xkinstituojt AssemMy.” This is a misuse 
ofwwds. 
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A Constituent Assembly is universally understood as a 
sovereign body of democratically elected representatives of the 
people to draw up a constitution. What is here proposed is not a 
sovereign body and not democratic. 

Universal suffrage is refused — supposedly on the grounds of 
haste. It is stated that it may take two years to drs|w up registers 
and hold elections. Indian observers are confidents that, with the 
full rationing registers available in the towns and through the village 
machinery in the villages, the task may be put throuj^ very much 
more rapidly with the co-operation of the people, if there were a 
will to do it. 

Instead of this democratic basis this “Constituent Assembly” 
is to be indirectly elected from the very bodies which are already 
based on a restricted electorate of 1 1 per cent of the population. 

This “Constituent Assembly” is to be communally elected 
and divided into communal groups with numbers fixed 
beforehand — thus guaranteeing the maximum communal 
antagonism. 

The Princes are given 93 seats or one quarter of the 389 seats. 
No provision is made for the method of selection of these 
“representatives.” This is left to voluntary negotiation and the 
discretion of the Princes. It is well known that the Princes are in 
fact British puppets. In view of the communal balance In the 
Assembly, this quarter of the seats under British indirect Control 
may prove a decisive factor in the proceedings of the Assembly. 

Finally, the Constituent Assembly is not sovereign. It operates 
under the shadow of British sovereignty and militaiy occupation. 
Its powers and procedure are limited. It is not permitted to deal 
with questions affecting communal intm»sts except by a majority 
of both the major communities; and it is obvious ftiat this provision 
offers the possibility for infinite deadlock. Its scope of constitution- 
making is limited; for the major part of its wortc, it is compelled to 
break up into separate sections or Provincial Groups for drawing 
up Group Crmstitutions. The final result of its work wil I be subject 
to British ratification, which will be depend»it on foe folftiment 
of condffiotts laid down Ity foe British Rulm. 

This is a tfiockery of a ‘*C<msfitiient Assembly.” ft is in reality 
only a*i»w vebion of foe old type of Round Table Conference 
under Britifo rule to draw up a constHudion. 
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PARTITION OF INDIA 

The Cabinet Mission’s Plan divides India into four zones : 
(1) Hindu>majority zone; (2) two Moslem-majority zones; (3) the 
Princes’ States. 

This partition of India has nothing in common with national 
self-determination within India. Boundaries of the provinces do 
not concede with the national, linguistic-cultural groupings. Still 
less do the completely arbitrary and artificial boundaries of the 
States, which cut across and carve up national groupings of the 
Indian people and have no basis or justification whatever for 
separate existence. 

This partition is imposed by compulsion and is irrespective 
of popular wishes. In the North-Western zone, the North-West 
Frontier Province has returned a Congress majority opposed to 
compulsory grouping, but is compelled to be included in the NorA- 
Western group. In Ae North-Eastern zone Assam has a non-Moslem 
majority population, and its Provincial Government has protested 
against inclusion in Ae NorA-Eastem zone. But the right to “ opt 
out” is denied until after the Constitution has been imposed. 

On the basis of this partition, the All-India Union is left weak 
and wiAout necessary powers fOT India’s development. Its functions 
are confined to defence, foreign policy and communications — 
corresponding to British strategic requirements. But it has no powers 
for all-India economic planning or social legislation. Thus a heavy 
obstacle is placed to prevent all-round Indian economic 
development and planning. A premium is placed on reaction. If 
any province or group adopts more advanced social or labour 
legislation, taxation or standards, capital will be attracted to Ae 
regions wiA lower sAndards and especially to Ae SAtes. This 
tendency is already visible with the increasing concentration of 
BritiA and Indian capiAt on new schemes of development in Ae 
S Ates territory. 

The three-tier structure (Union, Provincial Groups and 
Provinces) is cumbrous wid probably unworkable. Soverei^ty is 
so divided as to be undiscorverable. 

The partition of India is a device to prevent a strong united 
India, and 1^ Ae wetdcness and friction of Ae different puts to 
maintain the ultimate British decisive role. 
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PRINCES IN PERMANENCE 

The most glaring undemocratic feature of die Plan is the 
maintenance of the Princes’ States, covering one>third of the 
territory of India and one quarter of the Indian population. 

The States are irresponsible autocracies. Any show of limited 
or partially representative institutions in some of the States is 
entirely subject to the will of die Ruler. In practice W Princes are 
British puppets, and die real rulers are the British Residents subject 
to the Political Department of the Central Government of India. A 
leading British Government publicist on behalf of the Winces, Prof. 
Rushbrook Williams (former Joint Director of the Indian Princes’ 
Special Otganisation, Adviser to the Indian States Delegation at 
the Round Table Conference, and also Director of Public 
Information of the Government of India up to 1925), declared in 
1930: 

“The rulers of the Indian Native States are very loyal to their 
British connection. Many of them owe their very existence to British 
justice and arms. Many of them would not be in existence today 
had not British power supported them during the struggles of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth century. Their 
affection and loyalty are important assets for Britain in die Present 
troubles and in the readjustments which must come 

“The situation of these feudatory States, checker-boarding 
all India as they do, is a great safeguard. It is like establiidiing a 
vast network of friendly fortresses in debatable territory. It would 
be difficult for a general rebellion against die British to swe^ India 
because of this network of powerful loyal Native States” (L.F. 
RusblMook Williams, Evening Standard, Atqy 28, 1930). 

No provision ismadebydie Plan for democracy in the tnritory 
of the Princes. Arran^ments widi die Princes are left entirely to 
voluntory negotiation, including with regard to die method of 
selection of dieir representatives in the Ccmstituent Assembly. 

The Sta^ are not ^ly left untouched but their independence 
frra any Indian democratic developiitont is actually tttrenilpdiened. 
Hidierto die doctrine of “paramountcy” has meant that the States 
ate ultimatoly subject to the Control of die Central Government of 
IndiiL But it has now been announced ty dto Cabinet Miawn that 
if Ihdia twcomes indepemient, die doctrine of paramountcy will 
la^. This mettis that the AIMt^ia Union Oovemimnd will have 
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no control over the States. If voluntary agreement on tile future 
relations is not reached in the meantime, the States would be legally 
and diplomatically independent, sovereign States — what has been 
called “560 Ulsters in India.” 

The role of the Princes, who have been termed “Britain’s Fifth 
Column in India,” is the strategic key to the Plan. Against the 
elaborate balancing of zones and communities to weaken Indian 
democratic development, the Princes constitute the pivotal factor 
for continued exercise of British influence. 

The importance attached to maintaining the autocratic power 
of the Princes was shown by the terror in Kashmir even at the 
height of the negotiations in Delhi. Kashmir is the largest Indian 
State, and of key strategic importance as it borders on the Soviet 
Union and China. The leader of the Kashmir National Conference, 
Sheikh Abdullah, was arrested for the crime of demanding 
democracy in Kashmir and launching a campaign against the treaty 
of Amritsar (by which the East India Company originally sold 
Kashmir a century ago to the present ruling Dogra House for half a 
million pounds). Martial Law was proclaimed; there was wholesale 
firing on the people, with men, women and children shot down in 
the streets. The Indian national leader, Nehru, was arrested and 
imprisoned. And this took place in the very midst of tiie negotiatirais 
in Delhi. While soft words were being spoken in Delhi, the terror 
in Kashmir revealed the mailed fist behind the velvet glove. 

BRITAIN’S LAST WORD 

The so-called “Constituent Assembly” blinkered, divided and 
weighted in a reactionary direction, is to draw up a constitution 
under the heavy limitations and binding directives imposed upon 
it. But Britain is to have the last word. 

The constitutional plan drawn up the Constituent Ass^itiify 
will have no validity until ratified by the British Parliament. But it 
has already been made clear that such ratification will be subject 
to conditions. 

The Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 25 laid down tiiat 
the prc^xised future cession of soverei^ty to the Indian people 
will be subject to two conditions. 

The fust of these conditions is “atleqiuale j^vision for the 
pre^tion of minorities.” It is obvious tiuti this epndhitm can be 
subject to very wide interpretation andean be made tiie f^nd ftv 
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unlimited further intervention in the character of any Indian 
Constitution. 

The second is “willingness to conclude a treaty with His 
Majesty’s Government to cover matters arising out of the transfer 
of power.” ; 

No official indication has yet been given of die terms of the 
proposed British-Indian Treaty, acceptance of whi^h is made a prior 
condition of “independence.” \ 

It is known that the British-lndian Treaty und^r consideration 
is intended to cover not only the protection of British economic 
interests in India but also military provisions for British-lndian 
military co-operation. 

IMPERULISM IS NOT QUITTING INDIA 

The conclusion is inescapable. 

The Cabinet Mission’s PImi for India is not a Plan for Indian 
Independence. It is the continuance of the old method of divide 
and rule. It carries forward the old technique of balance and 
counterposing the different elements of Indian political life, Hindus 
against Moslems, the Congress against the League, and with the 
Princes as the reactionary pivotal force in such a way as to nullity 
in practice die supposed offer of Indian fteedom and retain effective 
final control in British hands. 

British imperialism has not abdicated and transferred power 
to the Indian people. It has radier exploited all its ingenuity and 
age-old political experience to establish an elaborate, cumbersome, 
fHecarious machinery through which, even bdiind the formal facade 
of Indian independence, it will be able to continue to manoeuvre 
and seek to maintain its essential economic and strategic 
dmnination. If we lock behind die anoodi-soundtng speeches to 
wbat is actually happening in die economic and military ^eres, 
this becomes.still more clw. 

ECONOMIC PLANS 

TIms test of wdiedter tmperiidism is quitting India is wortii 
examining in the ecrmomic field. 

Is British imperialism quitting India in the economic field? 
Repent rfoveiopnnmts throw mi iitteresting ligitt on die answm to 
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In June 1945, an agreement was reached between Birla 
Brothers Ltd., one of the iaigest Indian monopoly concerns, and 
the Nuffield Organisation in England for the manufacture of motor 
cars in India. The Birla-Nuffield agreement was reported in the 
Press to provide for the establishment of a joint company with 25- 
30 per cent of the shares in Nuffield’s hands. The character of the 
“Indian manufacture” of cars proposed was demonstrated in the 
production of the new car, the “Hindustan 1 0,” which was widely 
boosted as “Indian made” car, but whose components were in reality 
Morris-marked and merely assembled in India. In December, 1 945, 
a similar agreement was announced between the Tatas, the biggest 
monopoly concern in India, and Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Britain’s largest monopoly. Many similar deals are taking place. 

The policy was expressed by the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, when 
he declar^ to the Associated Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta 
on December 10, 1945. 

“I firmly believe that co-operation between British and Indian 
enterprise in an atmosphere of goodwill provides the best means 
for the industrial development of India in the quickest and most 
fruitful manner.” 

Lest it should be thought that this might only represent a 
benevolent plea for mutual co-operation, the more specific denumds 
of British capitalism were given expression to by Prof. A.V.Hill, 
Secretary of the Royal Society, when he toured India in 1945 : 

“They (i.e., Indians) have to realise, however, that British 
industry is not going to do these things for love only. 1 do not tiiink 
they can expect British industry to erect by its skill and resources 
something which it is to have only a minor share in controlling. If 
they want development they must go equal ^ares with the prople 
here. Going halves seems a fair propositions.” (Bharat ^oti, April 
1, 1945). 

More brutally Capital, the oigan of British finance in India, 
wrote on November 1 5, 1 945 : 

“British business has no intention of being just run out of the 
country, either now or in the hereafbrt’.” Not much sign of quitting 
India here. 

MILITARY PLANS 

No less im|X}rtant ate the military strategic plans of British 
in^iedaUsrri in relation to India. In die present world stratei^ of 
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British imperialism, India occupies a very important position. 
Between the two key areas of British domination and in the present 
period, the Middle-East and South-East Asia, India is the 
indispensable pivot and military base. Indian troops have been used 
in Burma, Malaya and Indonesia, despite prote^s of the national 
movement. In relation to the reactionary tendencies to build an 
alignment against the Soviet Union, India is of no less decisive 
importance. It is significant that during the Cabinet Mission’s 
negotiations, anti-Soviet propaganda of the mos^vicious type has 
been pumped into India through every possible djhannel, and has 
also found reflection in some sections of the nationalist Press. 

British military occupation continues in India during the 
interim period. The Commander-in-Chief remains responsible to 
the British Government in London. Future military arrangements 
in India are to be subject of a special agreement. There is no 
indication yet of any intention to withdraw British military forces 
from India. To a question whether the British military forces would 
remain in India after the establishment of Indian independence, 
the Cabinet Mission replied that they would nor remain “except 
with the consent of the new Indian Government.” 

Even more important than the future decision with regard to 
the retention or withdrawal of British military forces in India are 
the undoubted plans for the development of the Indian Army, Navy 
and Air Force under British command and on a basis of strategic 
co-operation with the British forces. 

The estimates for April 1 , 1 947 plan for an “Indian Army” of 
480,000 with 8,800 officers, of whom 5,100 will be British. A 
motion in the General Legislative Assembly proposing that at any 
rate new junior British officers should not be taken, and thud a time 
limit should be set to complete Indianisation wtditn ten years, was 
officially o]^x)sed and defeated. The Commander-in-Chief, General 
Auchinleck, said dtat he was ^mt prepared to settmy time limit for 
Iniianisatim; it may tcdx ten years, 20 years, or more” 

Since the nonnal plea in defence of this policy is die alleged 
absence of trained Indian personnel, it is to be noted that a large 
numb^ of wartime Indian tmnporary commissioned officers have 
beat itentobiiished, and thatoutofdieir applications forpetmiuient 
cc^sninssioos, only ono’diird wm accepted; of 1,^6 applicatir^ 
dj^h^^tddte Indian MilituyAcad^, only L^wwteaccqjted. 
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In the case of the Royal Indian Navy, officers and men 
suspected of nationalist and Left sympathies have been weeded 
out and dismissed since the recent rising, while 200 additional 
British commissioned officers are to be brought in. 

At die same time, die separate militaiy forces and preparations 
in the States are being maintained and strengthened. Hyderabad 
has announced that the wartime strength of its army of 100,000 
will not be reduced. Nawanagar has ordered a fleet of planes with 
white pilots. British Air Head*quarters are stationed at Bangalore 
in Mysore State. New naval ports are being constructed at Sika, 
and Veraval in States territory and at Bhatkal (claimed by the 
Mysore State) and Vizagapatam (claimed by Hyderabad State). 

All these active measures and preparations do not look like 
quitting. These are concrete plans for continued effective British 
military control alongside the offer of formal Independence. 

FIGHT FOR INDIAN FREEDOM 

Indian national feeling overwhelmingly desires complete 
independence. Hatred for British rule in every shape and form is 
intense. 

The elaborate manoeuvres of the Cabinet Mission and its 
tactics of playing on Indian divisions may succeed for a time to 
confuse the situation and delay real Indian independence. But they 
cannot succeed for long. The Plan will not worii. Hie ftrst warning 
signs of a future breakdown were revealed already when the initial 
negotiations for the formation of an Interim Government met with 
a fiasco, and had to end with the establishment of a dictatorial 
“Careteker’s Government”. 

In die coming period an attempt will be made to form m 
Interim Government on die basis of die hidian parties. It is possHde 
that such an interim Government mi^t be formed. But diis will 
not mean duU the contradictions at the heart of the s(d«sme have 
been solved. 

The Cabinet Mission claim that die Cong^ and die Motiem 
League have accepted their long-term proposals even if diey have 
not beem able to agree on ut ftiterim Govemmrat 

This is not correct The Congress WoHcing Committee 
resolutimi of June 26» did not declare mseeptance of the LOng^tenn 
proposals. The Congress resoltftion mi^^isised the **delh^” 
the Plan, restated the Congress aim of *1mtttediate independence** 
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and social advance and declared that the Plan “falls short of these 
objectives.” The Congress resolution laid down, not acceptance of 
the Plan, but the decision “to join the Proposed Constituent 
Assembly with a view to framing a Constitution of a free, united 
and democratic India.” The Congress leaders have ipade clear that 
they would enter with their own “interpretations” bhcked by legal 
advice. They have made clear that they will not accent compulsory 
grouping of provinces — ^the pivot of dte Plan. Th^ the fight is 
transferred to the Constituent Assembly as a new Pariiamentaiy 
battleground. 

The Moslem League have made clear that they will enter the 
Constituent Assembly to carry forward the fight for Pakistian. They 
interpret the Plan as providing “The basis and foundation of 
Pakistian,” and proclaim that “the attainment of the goal of complete 
sovereign Pakistan remains the unalterable objective.” 

Thus the conflict is merely transferred to the Constituent 
Assembly and not solved. The breakdown of the attempts to form 
a Joint Interim Government is only the first indication of the 
continued unsolved deadlock inherent in every stage of the Plan. 

Indian opinion is already deeply disillusioned on the outcome 
of the Cabinet Mission. When Gandhi, who had been the most 
ardent to express rosy illusions and optimism on the arrival of the 
Cabinet Mission, in his final message during the last stage of the 
negotiations declared that “he saw darkness where he saw light 
before,” he was expressing the feeling of deep disillusionment of 
the common man in India. No responsible Indian leader presents 
the Plan as a Plan for Indian freedom : even those who favour 
acceptance do so only on the grounds that they see no alternative 
at present. 

Sooner or later, the fig^t for Indian freedom will be resumed, 
md will be carried to victory. 

WHAT WE MUST DO 

We in Britain have a duty in this situatitm. 

Official pro|Miganda and ciurent Press comment have sought 
to pt^iarise ^ Cabintn Mission Pten as equivaltmt to the granting 
of indtependence to India wift Ihll freedom fiw* the Indum people to 
cto^ titdr own form of Constitiftion. There is as yet very little 
apdisitton of foe hue sfoiation foi foe part puUte canton in 
Brlh^ Theie is very IHtte nudisation foe feelh^ of anger and 
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frustration felt from the Indian side on the outcome of the 
negotiations. 

It is essential for the future relations of both countries that 
the true situation should be understood. It is essential that active 
steps should be taken to ensure the fulfilment of die policy to which 
the Labour Government of this country stands pledged and which 
is undoubtedly desired by the majority of the British people — 
achievement of real Indian freedom. 

For this purpose we must demand drat die British Government 
should take immediate steps to make good the shortcomings of die 
Cabinet Mission’s Plan, and especially : 

( 1 ) Issue a declaration of recognition of Indian independence 
as the starting point of any further negotiations widi regard to the 
details of transfer of power. 

(2) Provide for democratic election by universal suffice of 
a Constituent Assembly in India on the basis of redrawing die 
existing provincial boundaries on linguistic-cultural lines so as to 
allow for the exercise of the right of national self-determination if 
desired in any region. 

(3) Hand over power to a provisional National Government 
of Indian leaders, either of die Congress and Moslem League jointly 
if they reach an agreement, or in the absence of an agreement, to 
the major political organisation, the Congress, which would dien 
have the further responsibility of meeting the requireroents of the 
situation in India and negotiating with the British Govmtment undl 
such a time as the sovereign Constituent Assembly would have 
established the future Indian Constitution and Govomment. 

Such a settlement with India on the lines of Indian fheedcun is 
not only vital fcn-the interests ofdie four htnuhed millions (^Indian 
people, it is equally vital for die interests of democracy all over the 
world and of world peace. And it is not less for die b(^ interest of 
the Bridsh peqiie to end the relations of d(»ninidion and mcpioitatkm 
which have only brought profits to the few and loss and harm to 
both peoples, and to open out a new basis of free and eqtuil co- 
operation of die British and Indim peoples which will be of lasting 
benefit and advantage to both. 

My4,im 




FOR A FREE AND HAPPY INDIA 

Election Policy of Indian Communists 
P. C. JoshI 

I. BACKGROUND TODAY 

THE coming elections will see a great programmatic ’Rattle between 
Indian parties. Other parties claim the monopoly of partriotism and 
wisdom and will put the blame on each other for coming in the 
way of the freedom of India. They will seek the confidence of the 
electorate against each other. 

Ours is the only party that will do nothing of that sort, but tell 
the people the simple truth that India’s main parties by fighting 
widi each other will not bring Indian freedom nearer, but only leave 
India in the hands of the British imperialists as the final arbitrators, 
of its destiny. 

The British Government has offered no plan of Indian 
freedom, but has only asked the Indian parties to come into 
conference with their own plans after the verdict of the electorate. 

The proposed constitution*making body is so designed that 
the vast majority of our people stand disfranchised and the majority 
of our delegates will be Congressmen from Hindu-majority 
provinces, and Leaguers from Muslim-majority areas, and they will 
never come to any agreement among themselves with the existing 
outlook of their respective leaderships. 

Such a constitution-making body will not be able to come to 
any i^gr^ment on the fundamental princpies of the ccmstitution of 
a free India. The Confess and League dete^ons will be at 
lo^eih^s and the initiattve will naturally pass into the hands of 
the British refnesentatives. 

This is the real secret behind die latest Wavell Plan. In the 
wotW of today, widi the greid political awakening in IiKiia, the 
British imperialists dare not directly and openly deny Indian 
freedom. Ttwir persent-day strategy is based on dieir firm belief 
that Indian parties will never come togedim’ and Ihpy wilt be able 
to dieir own plan for the fiiture con^itutio n of India. 

Published at a booklft in 1946 
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COUPLAND SCHEME 

A British-imposed constitution, designed to perpetuate the 
British imperialist hold over India under the guise of a “treaty” 
between India and Britain, is the grim prospect ahead. 

The Congress will fight in the constitution-making body for 
a united India. The League will demand that the Muslim-majority 
provinces be carved into a separate sovereign state of Pakistan. 
Each side will look to the Britsih representatives to side with it 
against the other. 

The British will plead their inability to comply with either, 
and claim an August neutral status for themselves. They will 
patornisingly point out to both the Congress and the League that 
their demands are against each other’s aims and can only be 
enforced through civil war. 

They will promise to give an award that will meet the essence 
of the demands of both and also prevent civil war. 

They will meet the Muslim demand for self-determination 
but will not give the Pakistan state the whole of Bengal and incur 
the wrath of the Bengali Hindus, nor die whole of the Punjab and 
incur the wrath of the Sikhs. The boundaries they will carve will 
be such as will neither satisfy the League nor the non-Muslims and 
will create a permanent minority problem for the Pakistan state. 

They will meet the Cong^ss demand for die United India by 
enforcing a common Centre for co-ordinating minimum common 
defence and economic functions. 

They will provide for their own representation in the future 
Indian Union by pushing in their own loyal stooges, the Princes. 
They will provide for separate treaties between Britain and the 
Indian States which will mean that fnincely India will be the main 
future lose for British garrisons and capital investments. 

TTtis is no imc^inary picture. A blue print of justsuchaplcm 
is alreatfy there In the scheme for the future cmvstitiaion of ItuUa 
dram up by Professor CotpUaui Co^Amd erne as a Secretary 
(U die time ofCrpps, he is t]^ respected admerefthe India Office, 
the nudoer of the Palestine Constitution and the British imperkdist 
eiperlonGolmicdctmttiiaions. 

The Ccmgress will imt get a UnitiKl India, but duee Indau 
widi dw balmioe of power in Brittdi handsi Tbm will be a Hhafu 
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Dominion led by the Congress, a Muslim Dominion led by the 
League and a Princely Confederation led by their white suzerain. 

The League will not get a free and sovereign Pdcistan but at 
best a Muslim Dominion under British overlordship. 

After the elections, the Simla story will be rppeated on a still 
vaster scale. Indian failure to come to common Agreement on the 
basic principles of the Constitution of a free Indik will lead to tlie 
imposition of a British imperialist plan of modified Indian slavery. 

IL FREE INDIA— FREEDOM FOR ALL 

It is against this danger that our Party will rouse the people. 
As a revolutionary Party we have never suffered from illusions 
and the worth of our realistic political understanding stands proved. 

We alone warned against the illusion of a ‘short uid swift 
struggle’ on August 8, and we were proved correct. 

We alone forecast certain failure of Simla Conference and 
against the outlook of trusting Wavell and mistrusting each other 
and we were proved correct a second time. 

Once again we alone are fighting the illusion that success is 
round the corner after winning the electinons, and we wi 11 be proved 
riftit once again. 

Our purpose in contesting the elections is not to expose the 
Congress and the League and glorify ourselves, but to popularise 
among the electorate such a vision of Free India that ensures 
freedom to all and does not become the domination of some over 
the others, based on principles that can and must unite all fWsedom* 
loving Indians. 

Our Party is the consistent advocate of the great democratic 
principle of self-determination as the firm foundaticm for building 
up the grand structure of a Free India. It is the expression of the 
sovereign will of the people. 

We demand from ^ Briti^ Government an unequivocal 
declaration in recognition of complete Indian independence. 
Widiout it Indo>Britiidi relations will never have a firm foundation, 
but only be a cover for the domination of our country by British 
imperialists. 

If British Labour cannot force the British Govemmentto make 

a declaration it will emu not the fHendshtp bid hostility of the 
hicHan peqrte and will have to face serious confifote iduntd. 
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Our Party will c»npaign for two basic political principles to 
be the foundation of the constitution of Free India. 

(1) UNIVERSAL ADUU FRANCHISE 

Our Party declares that a constitution'inaking body based on 
a limited franchise and indirect elections is mass disfianchisement 
of the majority. It cannot and will not solve any burning problem, 
but only install the Indian vested interests as the legal Government 
of the country and breed new conflicts. 

(2) SOVEREIGN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLIES 

The Constituents of the constitution-making body should be 
sovereign constituent Assmeblies of Padianland, Baludristan, Sind, 
Muslim Western Punjab, Sikh Homelands of Central Punjab, 
Hindustan, Bihar, Rajasthan, Assam, Orissa, Andhra, Tamiinad, 
Kerala, Kamatak, Maharashtra, Gujrat and Bengal widi previous 
agreement for plebscite of Hindu and Muslim areas. 

Every freedom-loving Indian will admit diat India is one 
against British rule. 

But only the prejudiced will deny that we have fundamental 
differences among ourselves which arise from our being different 
peoples and having different concepts of Indian flreedom and the 
well-being of our people. 

The common aim qffreedom cannot be trantformedirtio living 
reality unless our various people see that the freedom souffrd for 
will be the freedom of all. 

The British built up a centralised state to keep all our people 
down. 

It is inevitable fliat the nearer comes the issue of the transfer 
of power, die ^«ater will grow of the su^icions of the mimmty, or 
the relatively backward people, agaihst majority d(»ninati<m. 

Ilie British imperialists plead our internal diffoenc^ uni 
teave us ail in dependent stahts and ranged s^ainst eadi oduer. 

The only way out of this vicious circle is to start on die basis 
of therect^itkm of^ ri^to sover^gn inckqpmdenceofallour 
people. t1i^ have homelands of their own, great histtmc tradidons 
«id a ri<di cultural herih^ of thek own, and a growii^ modom 
literature. Tletrhonfidaadsalsocmte^hutenaturidecoiuMiietBi^. 
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Such a solution is not academic but truly realistic. It is the 
most sensible and modern way to solve our present-day acute 
political differences and prevent the growth of future conflicts. 

{\) h is the only democratic solution of Congress-League 
differences and meets the just demands of both. 

It meets the essence of the League demand for jPakistan by 
giving sovereign rights to Muslim homelands. It repudiates the 
unjust claim of some leading Leaguers to the whole o^the Punjab 
or to Assam. Freedom for one’s homeland cannot mean ^e right to 
grab others’ homelands. 

It meets the Congress objection that they cannot agree to 
League claims without the verdict of the people. 

It leaves room open to the leaders of the Sikhs and Muslims 
to preserve the unity of the Punjab by coming to an agreement 
among themselves. 

It leaves the entire people of Bengal, both Hindu and Muslim, 
to decide through a prior plebiscite whether they will preserve the 
unity of their homeland or split. 

(2) Such a solution successfully prevents the further 
development of other exsiting, but not yet so acute, national 
differences, viz. Gujrati-Marathi, Pmjab-Sindhi, Bihari-Bengali, 
Bengali-Assamese, etc. 

So far the vision of a Free India was only negative, freedom 
from British domination. As the freedom movement has grown, 
the national minorities naturally ask, what of our freedom in a Free 
India? 

Our Party will place before all our people a positive image of 
freedom as Free Homelands in a Free India, whose basis and mutual 
relations the peoples themselves will decide through their direct 
vcrte. 

This leaves the League to get a majority verdict of the 
Constituent Assmeblies of Muslim homelands for a separate 
federatton or to offer its own terms for entering an Indian Union. 

This leaves the Congress free to prusue its goal of United 
India if it cut win a majcMrity in the Muslim Homelands or to offer 
teoBS that accredited Muslim leaders think are in die common 
intoest 

Our Party is convinced dun nuycmlty ddegates of sovereign 
Ctmstttetett Assemblies bated tm univemd adtiH franchise will itet 
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only vigilantly guard the freedom of their own homelands but 
voluntarily agree to set up a common Indian Union ibr defending 
and advancing common interests. 

We have no doubt that through such Constituent Assemblies, 
there will be no partition of India, but as democrats, we are quite 
prepared to abide by the verdict of the Constituent Assemblies of 
the people concerned. 

Our faith in the future unity of India is based on &ith in 
democratic principles and the common sense of the common people. 
Once the freedom and quality of our various people is unequivocally 
recognised by calling into being their own sovereign Constituent 
Assemblies it is not fear of domination that will keep them apart, 
but the pull of common interests that will bring them together. 

in. FREEDOM FOR STATES SUBJECTS TOO 

Under British civilian leadership the Princes have been 
ordered to learn to use democratic rotes, “reforms” have been 
introduced in some States which however do not go beyond the 
Minto-Morley Reforms (1906) in some, in a few up to Montagu- 
Chelmsford (1919) Reforms and in others hardly any start has been 
madq. 

This is to ensure that in the future constitution-making bodies, 
the Princes too bring along some “representatives” of their people 
who however do not enjoy the franchise that exists even in British 
India. 

Our Party will unflinchingly campaign for the full application 
of die principle of self-determination and adult franchise to Princely 
India. 

If Congress-League agreement is a frontal blow at British 
imperialism, assertitm of the right of self-determination by the 
States’ subjects will be such a back-hand drive as to lay it low even 
in its proposed last fortress. 

Such an extension of democratic principles to the 
representaticm of die States in the coming ccmstitutton-making bodty 
will not only enable the suppressed people to come on tqi of their 
autocratic rulera, but li»u] to a real union of people of various 
nationalities, i.e., Maharaaditra, Kerala, Gujerat, Kamatidc, AnrUira, 
ete. parts udiich «re under these ftnidal autocrats and p«t undar d» 
British. Their cuhaire, economy, and political life wll record an 
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unprecedented upsui^ge after the union of their own people under 
one national state. 

The Party will thus give concrete form to the freedom uige of 
our peoples, as freedom of all plead for an alliance of free people 
in an Inidan Union to be constituted by their accredited delegates 
duly elected by the Constituent Assemblies which/ are directly 
elected by their universal vote. Thus alone can truly ft^ India 
emeige and remain really united together. \ 

. The Party will put forward not only a politicaltbut also an 
economic programme containing not only the best final solution 
of our economic ills but immediately practical measui^s that will 
give quick relief to our hard-press^ long suffering people and 
prepare the ground for the basic reconstruction of our economy on 
democratic foundations. 

IV. FOOD FOR ALL-LAND TO THE PEASANTS 

Under the double-load of medieval landlordism and modem 
capitalism our agrarian economy has been decaying fast. After the 
experience of the war years any honest man should see for himself 
that our agrarian economy stands self-condemned. The traditional 
exploiters of the peasant have not only sucked him dry but have 
also learnt to act as thieves of peoples’ food. 

If the British inflation-planners were the first, and the town 
wholesalers the second, the village exploiters were the last and the 
most vital link among the manufacurersoffamine for millions and 
food scarcity for all. 

They must go lock, stock and barrel if our villages are not to 
become graveyards and our people have at least their food 
guaranteed to them. 

The parasitical zamindar, the usurious mahajan, the crafiy 
baniya become monopoly-trader, have all become hoarders, 
blackmarketeers and land-grabbers. There is no social crime they 
do commit, nodiing that thQ' hold sacred. Hietr doings in Bengal 
have shocked humanity but that was die last stage in the journey 
towards which village society ts going all over India. 

KISANDXMA^S 

The Patty will popularise the following measures to destroy 
these cnerph^ of die villages, liberMe die peasant and serve as the 
basic slogans of rural rectmstruction : 
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(1) Abolition of landlordism, nationalisation of land. 
Redistribution of land to make the uneconomic holdings of 
the poor peasants into consolidated economic holdings and 
to make large-scale co-operative farming possible. 

(2) Usury to be banned. All agricultural credit through co- 
operatives State banks. 

(3) Private trade in people’s food to be banned. People’s State to 
ensure direct purchase from the peasant at fair price. 

(4) Large-scale mass peasant initiative to be directly aided by 
the People’s State for starting a netwoifc of co-coperative sales 
and pruchase societies to buy from the peasant his surplus 
produce at a fair price and make available to him his daily 
necessities at cheap rates. 

INTERIM MEASURES 

The Party will demand that the popular Ministries immediately 
enforce the following urgent steps as interim measures to increase 
food production, give prompt relief to die poor peasant -producer 
and get from the parasitical landlord a part of his ill-gotten gains 
to start village rehabilitation. 

( 1 ) Landless labourers to get all the available fallow land whether 
of the landlord or the Government for producing food grains. 

(2) Poor peasants with uneconomic holdings to be given 
substantial reduction in rental to stabilise their owm fiunily 
economy and to encourage intensified food production. 

(3) Big landlords to pay over and above die land-revenue a steeply 
graduated income-tax so as not to leave an annual surplus of 
more than six thousand a year out of the total rental collected 
each of them. 

The present serf village cannot be allowed to exist in a free 
India. It nwst be rid of its feudal parasites and se^h hoarders 
and must be led by the actu<d tiller of the soil, die producer of 
people)! food. 

Immediate enforcement of measures like die above will dispel 
the spectre of chronic famines and put the village economy on its 
feet. It will be the foremost task of our Party through peasant mass 
mc^ilisation during «id after the elections to see that newty elected 
popular govemnumts carry out such measures to ensure die petite 
food and the vtUi^ toilers decent livelihood, and dial they do n<A 
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succumb to the influential pressure of the brutish and selfish 
parasitical elements. 

V. FOR PLANNED INDUSTRUL EXPANSION 

The British industrialists have traditionally used their political 
power to prevent the indstrialisation of India. Eveili during the war 
years they sabotaged the starting of vital new industries and the 
maximum expansion of existing industries. They kept India poor 
and undeveloped and during war years made us suffer scarcity and 
high prices, hardly equalled in any other civilised cbuntry. 

The Indian industrialists and capitalists instead of standing 
by their people in a time of such acute crisis only accentuated it by 
hoarding all available goods and transforming the normal market 
into blackmarket. The majority of leaders of industry and trade 
have become notorious war-profiteers. They through their own 
deeds stand by self-condemned as selfish anti-social elements in 
whose hands the future of the economy of our country cannot be 
trusted. The Indian people have not fought for freedom only to let 
the Indian capitalist-profiteers become the monopoly kings of Indian 
industry and finance. 

The Party will advocate the rapid planned industrialisation 
of India to proceed under the direct guidance of the Prople's State 
on the basis of the following basic principles ; 

( 1 ) Nationalisation of all key industrues. 

(2) State control of all capital resources for the development of 
the country as per State Plan. 

(3) Planned and even development of the industrial resources in 
different parts of the country. 

(4) Large-scale expenditure on social services. Guaranteed living 
wage to all workers. 

(5) The State Plan to be implemented through free and equal co- 
operation between the representatives of the State, 
management and labour. 

JOBSFORALL 

It is idle waste of time to work up schemes for the future 
pfanned industrial deveiopmem in India if the threatened industrial 
crisas is not vigorously fou^t here s«id now. Therefote the Party 
will ocmeenltade its immediate «^tk»i ti^ nusasijm diat will 
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prevent post-war unemployment and provide jobs to all those 
already employed in war-time industries now being rapidly closed 
down. 

The Party will advocate in the Legislatures and vigorously 
press upon the popular Ministries to support and implement the 
following interim measures to keep up the existing level of industrial 
employment and get the financial resources to pay unemployment 
allowance and start new industries : 

(1) Reconvert war-time industries to peace-time needs through 
workers’ co-operation. 

(2) Pass immediate legislation to take over all British concerns 
in part payment of the sterling balances and to be immediately 
developed as nationalised industries. 

(3) Pass immediate legislation not to return the EPT reserve fund 
to the profiteer-capitalists. 

(4) Setting up of an impartial open tribunal to investigate war- 
profeteers and confiscation of the entire fortune of those found 
guilty of blackmarketing and profiteering during the war years. 
In every industrial constituency our Party will put forward 

detailed concrete scheme for saving peoples’ livelihood and for 
better service of the peoples’ needs by the industries concerned. 
They will be based on bridling the capitalist-profiteers and trusting 
the workers, employees and technicians. We will mobilise working 
class support behind them and demand that popular Ministries 
immediately carry them out. 

NO OPPRESSION OF UNTOUCHABLES 

The Communist Party stands for complete abolition of the 
social oppression of the millions of untouchables. It will fight to 
secure equal economic and political status for them in the 
governance of the country, in implementing its programme for 
settling landless labourers on our newly reclaimed land, the Party 
will insist diat untouchables who f(Min a large propmtion of dte 
landless labourers be given special attention. 

VL ATirrUDE TO OTHERPARTIES 

From die very character of our Party comes our non-sectarian 
tqjpt'oach to other parties. Tlw Congress and the League make 
exclusive daims against each cnher. We will support them both 
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where we are not putting up candidates of our own. We have our 
very serious differences with them, but we recognise them as our 
major patriotic political organisations that must be generally 
supported against their reactionary rivals. 

Oar Party will put tqj its own candidates in almost all Labour 
seats to demonstrate that it is the accepted leader Ipf the working- 
class. We will also contest such rural seats, boih general and 
Muslim, where we are the existing majority qffhe people to 
demonstrate the strength and vitality of the organised Kisan 
movement. ^ 

In those general seats excepting those reserved for Scheduled 
Castes, where the Party is not putting up its own candidate, we will 
support the Congress candidate. 

In those Muslim seats where the Party is not putting up a 
candidate we will support the League against all rivals. 

If any constituency a notorious holder and hated enemy of 
the people stands as a Congress or a League candidate the Party 
will of course not campaign for him. 

In this election our two main parties, the Congress and the 
League, are going to fight each other in a manner that will not lay 
the basis for evolving a common plan for Indian fi'eedom, but create 
the atmosphere of civil war. 

Our Party is entering the electoral contest not to fight one or 
both of them, but to stand in their middle and fight the flames they 
both light by ourselves putting forward a plan of Inidan freedom 
that embodies their just ^mands, but repudiates the unjust claims 
of both, and offers concrete proposals of national reconstruction 
that are equally in the interests of all peoples. 

Our non>partisan$hip is not ow only strength. We are the only 
Party that enjoys the joint mass backing of boUi Hindu and Muslim 
masses, the oitire woiking class, and t^erever we have mfganised 
Kisan movmient in eastern and nordiem India. 

The influence of our programme will be feH fluoughout India 
wiwther we are ourselves cmitesting a seat or not It is a (»v^;ramme 
that will be patiently and intently listened to both by the followers 
of the Congress and the Lei^ue. 

How cm my serious (Mtriotic Indian him a deaf ear to a 
piracticai fatpumne of Indian freedom \iddelt gumantees : 
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Freedom of all 

Food for all 

Jobs for all 

And which can be realised only through the efforts of all. 

And above all who will not see that as it is, it is hell for all, 
and if it continues much longer, India will become a worse hell; 
where people suffer like animals and profiteers prosper where 
political leaders are factional and at loggeibeads with each other, 
where lies run current and truth is suppressed, where die desire to 
dominate is called the wilt to freedom, where instead of a united 
fi^t for freedom, the clouds of civil war gather thicker and blacker. 

The simple issue our Party will put to the people throughout 
India is ; 

Must it be Darkness or Dawn, Death or Life, Slavery or 
Freedom. 

COMMUNISTS AND CONGRESS 

Why Communists Resigned From The Congress 

We, Indian communists, had great hopes from die leadership 
of our foremost patriotic organisation, the Congress, to take the 
initiative to think out and rally the entire country behind a 
democratic plan for immediate realisation of Indian freedom in 
alliance with the victorious progressive popular forces of the world. 

In fact, the central pitmk of all our agitation during die last 
three years has been to demand their release and to expose 
imperialist reaction that forcibly kept up die deadlock. 

Never before have the sufferings of our people bean greater, 
and such eager looking to the political leaders for imnteditde relief 
and a way out. 

Never before has the economy of our coundy beat in greater 
danger, not has diere ever been a gt^eatm* urgency nor such practical 
possibilities to rebuild it on new foundations. 

Never before has there been such a widesixread sense of 
political despair and fhistration, on die one hand, and g^ter 
political interest, on the other. 

Never before in our national movement was diere greiner need 
squarely to firee iqito the various complicated diattxi^ 

the Indian probleni--4he mihievemmit of Indian freedom and the 
tmUding up of Indian dcanpcracy. 
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AGAINST THE LEAGUE 


The Congress leadership after its release has not been doing 
serious thinking but demonstrating sectarian arrogance. 

After three years of imperialist deadlock, they got the chance 
to offer a constructive lead to the country in the last AICC meeting. 
Instead of offering a concrete plan for Indian freedom, they have 
committed the Congress organisation to a course of action that 
will only further divide and disrupt the freedom for^s themselves. 

The Congress has undoubtedly become stronger during the 
last three years, but so has the League. 

To glorify the strength of the one but to deny that of the other, 
is to be blind. 

The Congress stands for the freedom of India, the League 
demands freedom for the Muslim homelands. 

To demand the right of self-determination from the British 
but to deny it to a section of our own countrymen is plain injustice. 

The Congress is a non-communal organisation, but the 
majority of the Muslims consider the League as their oi^anisation. 
The Congress damns the League as a communal oi^anisation, but 
more and more Congress Muslims are themselves going over to 
the League. 

Not to read the signs of the times is not wisdom. 

In the name of Indain freedom, the Congress leadership is 
denying freedom to the Muslim homelands. In the name of the 
unity of India, it is keeping divided India’s two main political 
organisations. 

Present disunity cannot lead to future unity. 

When the Congress leadership refuses to deal with the League, 
it is refusing to build a United Front for Indian fteedom. When 
Sai^ Patel and Pandit Nehru declare that th^ will fight the 
League, they are only getting the Hindus and Muslims organised 
into hostile camps. When the Congress leadership seeks the 
intervention of the British Government against the League, it plays 
into the hands of British reaction, postponing the day of India’s 
freedom. 

Wedo not consider it good patriotism to seek the int^ention 
of the l^ritish in our internal affairs. This will lead not to Indian 
fteedtHn, init to a British-imposed and British-planned constitution. 
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We do not consider it good sense to fi^^t our brother Muslims 
in the name of Indian unity. This is unleashing the forces of civil 
war and certainly not forging the future of one Indian Union. 

AGAINST THE COMMUNISTS 

The Congress leadership besides turning its back on the 
League is raising its arm against our young Party which during the 
last three years consistently defended it against imperialist slanders 
both within our country and abroad and fearlessly exposed the 
forces of deadlock which sought to resist the will of our people to 
be free. 

From within the jail walls they repudiated responsibility for 
the August “struggle” in their correspondence with the British 
Viceroy. Immediately on coming out almost the very first thing 
they did, even without hearing us, was to denounce our Party for 
not participating in the same August “struggle”. Who may blame 
us if we consider their attitude as unprincipled opportunism? 

They refuse to make a serious objective analysis of the last 
three years and then come to truthful conclusions about the role of 
different parties and groups. They forget the threat of Fascist 
aggression, they ignore organised sabotage activities, they paint 
the post August days primarily as a spontaneous upsurge of a 
freedom-loving people against their hated foreign rulers and 
condemn us for being “on the other side.” They do not ask 
themselves that if these three years were really what they imagine 
them to be, we would not be a force worth shouting about. 

They sometimes glorify and at other times refuse to judge 
individuals and groups who openly preached pro-Japanism and 
organised the sabotage campaign, on the basis of their patriotic 
motive. But they do not concede that our motives were or could 
also be patriotic. Against us th^ repeat the aiguntents of the world’s 
worst reactionaries, that our anti-fascism was a cover to serve 
Russian interests uid our (^position to the sabotage ofour countiy’s 
defmce really an effort to aid the war efforts of Britain. 

They refuse to see that their self-contradictory August ’42 
policy led not to National Government, but to national humiliation. 
Th^ ind(e our Party their scapegoat. 
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LEADING TO DISASTER 


Such a self-righteous but really blind and prejudiced attitude 
towards our Party, has already led to three dire consequences. 

Firstly, dismay among friends of Indian freedom abroad, for, 
world communism is the most powerful single mfluence behind 
the forces of world freedom and democracy todav. 

Secondly, openl>' fascist, reactionary and aumoritatian trends 
have begun to raise their heads inside the Cohj^ss and anti- 
communism has only become a cover to hide theVacute factional 
struggle inside die Congress for the control of its riiachine. 

Thirdly, utter confusion among the lower ranks of the 
Congress. 

Instead of examining their own policy, formulating a new 
policy for the new times and appealing to ail groups in the Congress 
to consider it dispassionately, they seek to gag our Party when dtey 
provisionally propose that members of our Party can remain 
ordinary members of the Confess, but cannot be elected to the 
deliberative bodies of die Congress nor to its executive posts. 

The leadership of the Congress has begun to ape the 
reactionary British Labour Party leaders responsible for the 
infamous “Black Circular,” does not trust the voice of its own 
membership and denies elementary democratic rights to a section 
of the national movement inside the national organisation itself. 

The Congress leaders have not stopped here. They are giving 
direct or indirect support to the champions of rival organisations 
on the Student, Kisan and Trade Union fronts. These elements are 
either the open agents of profiteers and hoarders, or di(HOughly 
discredited individual ‘Labour^ and * Kisan' leaders who have lost 
their old mass following to us and seek to stage a ccMne-back with 
the Congress banner in hand. 

Our Party cannot passively watch Congress-League conflict 
growing, aid ^ one i^inst die other and fan the flames of civil 
war instead of struggling its hardest to build dieir joint front for 
freedom's battle. 

Our Party cannot pMiently hear slanders against itsdf repealed 
rntnausema. 

Our Party cannot peomit itself to be dhamed and gigged by a 
teadendiipdiat is leading our foeedom movement to the rordcs. 
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Our Party will not let professional careerists disrupt the Kisan 
Sabhas and Trade Unions. We have spent all our young lives to 
build them up, they are joint Hindu-Muslim mass organisations 
and the living bases of the Indian democracy of the future. 

We, Indian Communists, consider the existing anti-league 
and anti-Communist polity of the Congress High Command as 
direct encouragement to the forces of civil wtw and class-war, which 
will lead to the ruin of our country and not to its freedom. 

Instead of carrying out such a policy, we consider it our 
foremost duty to demarcate ourselves most sharply from it. 

FOR BETTER SERVICE 

We are, therefore, directing our Party members to resign from 
the Congress. Our AICC members will however, not resign. They 
will answer the ‘charges’ and face the verdict of the Working 
Committee against our Party and get it to opine on die issues that 
concerned the past as they will concern the future of our common 
national movement. 

After about two weeks, all documents will be available to the 
people to judge for themselves. 

We are confident that ail honest Congressmen will see that 
this, in the prevalent circumstance, is the best course both for the 
Congress and our Party. 

It will enable us to put our policy before Congressmen and 
the people without let or hindrance. 

It will enable the Congress to find its feet more naturally after 
three years of illegality. After all, how long will the ranks not ask 
the leadership: How is brother fighdng brother the path to the 
freedom of the country? 

By the conscious adoption of an anti-League and anti- 
Communist policy, the Congress leaderhip has with its own hand 
shattered, not only our dream, but all gmuine progressives, of seeing 
the Confess develop as the base and builder of the U nited National 
Front of our people. 

As long as our country remains enslaved, the only path to 
our nationed independemx lies throu^ a National Unit^ Front 
of cdlpt^tu farces. 
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AS UNITY-CRUSADERS 

In the extremely critical and difficult period that is coming 
ahead, we will ceaselessly work for Congress-League unity as also 
for Congress-Communist unity and create the basis of Congress- 
League-Communist unity inside one joint front for Indian freedom. 
With full faith in the patriotism of our Congress and ^ague brothers 
we will work as unity-crusaders, patiently explaining the Just 
viewpoint of the one to the other and by ourselve^ going out to 
resist the unjust claims of the one against the other.' 

★ AGAINST THE DISRUPTORS, WE SHALL Api>EAL TO THE 
COMMONSENSE OF THE COMMON MAN. 

★ AGAINST THE SLANDERERS, WE SHALL SUPPLY TRUE FACTS. 

★ AGAINST THE PREJUDICED, WE SHALL PIT OUR ARDENT PATRIOTISM. 

The greatest argument for our policy will be the growing 
realisation among both Congressmen and Leaguers that the harder 
they fight each other or the firmer will be the grip of British reaction 
over the fate of us all. 

To-day we may be alone in working against the tide, but the 
tide will turn. 

How long can passion drown reason? 

How long can partisanship prevail over patriotism? 

How long can we remain apart and ail under foreign rule? 

What we say today all will see tomorrow throu^ their own 
experience. We work and shall continue to work for a common 
front against common slavery and for comrhon freedom. We shall 
win and not lose, for ours is the cause of all. 
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THE TATA-BIRL A PLAN : 

Wn.L IT WORK ? 

B. T. Ranadive 
I. THE ESSENTIALS OF THE PLAN 

Leaders of Indian Industry and Finance, Sir Pursbottamdas 
Thakurdas, J. R. D. Tata, G. D. Birla, Sir A. R. Dalai and others 
have come out with a plan of economic development for India. To 
a Government whose conception of planning has not gone beyond 
demobilised soldieiy or at best beyond building endless roads to 
draw the Indian peasant into the vcntex of the world-market and 
ensure cheap raw material for export, the plan widi its demand for 
heavy and basic industries will come as a rude reminder that the 
Indian people cannot be humbugged for all time. 

The plan aims at a threefold increase in the total national 
income within a period of fifteen years. It aims at increasing tlw 
aggregate national incxme from Rs. 2,200 cnxesto Rs. 6,600 cixxes, 
which, taking into account the increase in pofnilation during the 
period, will mean a doubling of the per ci 4 >ihi income. 

To treble the national income the authors propose fruit the 
income from industry be raised by 500 per cent; that from 
agriculture by 130 per cent and from services by 200 per cent, so 
that industry will contribute 35 per cent of the total naticmal incmne 
instead of 1 7 per cent as at present, t^culture 40 per c«»it instead 
of 53 per cent as at present and services 20 percent in place of 22 
per cent. At the end of frie fifteenth year, frierefore, the net income 
from industeial production will be Rs. 2,240 crores; that from 
agriculture Rs, 2,670 crores; and from services Rs. 1 ,450 crcues — 
which together will ensure a pear ciq>ita divi^nd of Rs. 135 p« 
year. 

The aufruMs donand pritxity fru* basic imhistries v^tich inchide 
Power, Mining, Metallur;^, Engineerii^ Machineiy of all kinds, 
Chmnicals, Armaments, Ttam^rt, Railway engimut, S^tp4mil^i^ 
Auhnnobtie, Aircraft, eto. Along with ^s fri^ plan to devtfrop 

consumption goods indostries which inolixte Texfrte, Leatherg^ 
Oil, etc. 
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From the estimated net industrial produce of Rs. 2,240 crores 
the authors calculate that the total capital required for industiy will 
be Rs. 4,480 crores. This is based on the assumption diat the ratio 
of capital to die net annual product is not likely to be more tiian 
2 : 1 — an assumption whidi does not seem to be supported by fiu^ts. 
Even on this modest calculation the amount of ca[bital required is 
enormous if we take into account the fact that dilpng the entire 
pre-war period the total capital invested in our industries, barring 
railway and odier transport, is only 700 crores — ^less fhan one-sixth 
die amount required by the plan. 

To raise agricultural production by 1 30 per cent the plan relies 
mainly on irrigation throu^ new canals, oil conservaticm, extending 
the area of cultivation, though it talks about consolidation of 
holdings and co-operative farming. The total capital requirements 
are estimated to be Rs. 1 ,240 crores. For communications including 
railways, roads and shipping, capital requirements are estimated 
to be Rs. 940 crores ; for education which includes compulsory 
primary and adult education, secondary, university and technical 
education, the estimated capital requirements are Rs. 490 crores; 
for health which includes general and maternity hospitals, 
dispensaries and ^lecial treatment the estimate is Rs. 4S0 crores; 
for housing which is to provide 100 square feet of house room per 
person the capital required is estimated at Rs. 2,200 crores. The 
total capital cost is estimated at 10,000 crores of rupees — 14 times 
die total aqiital sunk in our industries — buring tran^XMt, up to 
die b^tnning of the war. 

Whatever mity be the difference of opinion about the plan as 
a whole, all wit! agree diat die demand for the {Hxnnotion of basic 
industries like heavy chemicals, engineering, mining and 
metallurgy, automobiles, is the demand of the entire Indian people, 
and the authors of the plan have done well in focussing public 
attention on it and giving the public a criterion to judge olStcial 
schones of post-war reconstruction. 

Since its inception British Imperialism has strangled the 
imlMid development of India. It has been putfculariy hostile to 
tW development of heavy and basic tndu^ries which would free 
h9#alh9mdqFM»ideiice on ft-itish indu^ lor madliiiieiy wad (^ler 
vihd tilings. At evety sta^ it has sabotaged the f»oni(»tioo of basic 
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industries and declared its resolve to use India only as a producer 
fo raw materials. How it sabotaged the establishment of an 
automobile industry is fresh in the minds of all. It would not change 
its selfish attitude even in face of the urgent needs of die war. 
Dominating the Rogers Mission, it declared that India sbcnild not 
start new and heavy industries and in the name of war obstructed 
all progress. It continued its selfish policy even when India had 
become the biggest base of the fight against Japan, and the needs 
of the army required the development of heavy industries in the 
country. It vetoed even the modest recommendations of the 
American Grady Mission and accepted die risk of holdnup and 
dangerous delay in supplying the vital needs of the army. No basic 
and heavy industry for India has been its watchword. 

Thanks to this the Indian economic structure is completely 
clogged and poverty and misery intensify every year. India is placed 
at the mercy of the British capitalists. The demand for heavy and 
basic industries, for industries which will make our machines and 
tools; our automobiles and aeroplanes; i\1iich will manufacture 
chemicals and produce power plant is a demand for freeing the 
country from economic tutelage and exploitation by foreign 
capitalists and for developing our resources and removing the 
stagnation in our economic life. 

This is how Pandit Nehru stated the position in one of his 
notes to the Planning Committee; 

“The very resoluticm appointing the Planning Commhtee calls 
upon us to provide for the develofMment of heavy key industries, 
medium-scale industries and cottage industries. It lays down tint 
the ectmomic regeneration of the countiy carmot take place widiout 
industrialisation. We have thus to expedite industrialiasation and 
indicate how and where the key and basic industries are to be 
started.” (4th June, 1939.) (P.74--Red Book No. 1., National 
Planning committee.) 

The mahors of the pkm, therefore, have voiced m urgent 
demand of the ncOkm—a vital demand in ffving priority to heavy 
md basic industries. They hxve thereby cisonyadeU deem thatmy 
scheme which does not give priwity to these indusnies is wens 
eye-wash-^gnorh^ the fundamented problem. 
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n. IS IT A NATIONAL PLAN? 


At the same time the tendency to boost up the proposal as a 
national plan of economic regeneration cannot but be 
discountenanced. For even the most superficial examination will 
reveal that the plan neglects the basic and fundamental principles 
of national planning, is based on wrong assumptions and betrays a 
conservative and even reactionary outlook which is ^uicidal to the 
economic development of the nation . | 

The authors seem to be extremely chary of making use of the 
principles accepted by die National Planning Committee set up by 
the Conference of Ministries in 1 938. And yet that Committee with 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at its head, laid down all the essential 
principles required for any orderly economic development. 

The political pre-condition of planning laid down by 
Jawaharlal Nehru was as follows : 

**11 is clear that the drawing up of a comprehensive national 
plan becomes merely an academic exercise, with no relation to 
reality, unless the planning authority is in a position to give effect 
to that plan. An essential pre-requisite of planning is dius complete 
freedom and independence for the countiy and the removal of all 
external control.” (4th June, 1939.) (P.73 — Red Book No.l., 
National Planning Committee, paras 4 and S.) 

The authors of the plan themselves realise that there must be 
power to implement the plan. Th^, however, are satisfied with a 
National Government in whom will be vested full freedom in 
economic matters. 

Instead of full political sovereignty they base themselves on 
the so-called fdl freedom in economic matters, which withotd 
political freedom, is but another name for the discredited farce of 
“fiscal autonomy It is because of this political conservatism, that 
the authors pursue a coitservative policy in their proposab which 
in the end prombes to ruin all chances of an wderly economic 
development. 

It might be pleaded, as the authors do plead, that they are 
planning for dte transitional period, and that it is justifiable to do 
so. And yet even on this basis they cannot ei^qx blame. For any 
transHkkial plan of production must in the last resmt conform to 
the ba^ needs and principles on ^idi platming for a dfee India 
cm hdte place. 
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“Even under existing circumstances we must make every 
effort to adopt all measures and policies which develop die resources 
of the country and raise tiie standard of our people. All such efforts, 
however, must be directed towards the realisation of the plan we 
have drawn for a free India. They should neutralise, as far as 
possible, the force of the existing restrictions on our constitutional 
powers, and should not create new vested interests, or further 
erroneous policies, which might form new obstacles in the 
achievement of our goal and the realisation of our full plan.” 
(P. 73 — Red Book No. 1 , para 8.) 

Have the authors heeded this warning of Jawaharlal Nehru? 
Have they in their transitional plan at least taken care to see that 
the present evils do not oppress us with added force in future; and 
have they at least taken care to see that their own objectives can be 
implemented? To everyone of these questions the answer is no. 

The objective of our industrial leaders is raising the standard 
of life of our people — doubling it in the course of fifteen years. 
And yet they quite casually say that their plan does not discuss the 
vital question of distribution. They defer that discussion to a future 
date. 

Widiout an equitable distribution of wealth through minimum 
living wage, social security, ensuring living conditions for all, an 
all-round increase in the standard of living is not possible. Unless 
distribution is planned and conUolled along with production, instead 
of all round happiness, there will be growing accumulation of 
poverty at one end and riches at the othn*. This is die common 
experience of the c^italist world. That is what Pandit Nehru 
describes as the erroneous policies of the present which should not 
be admitted in any planning. That is why the National Planning 
Committee's planning dealt with production, distribution, 
consum|:rtton, investment, trade, income, social security and die 
numy o^er forces of n^ional activity which act and react on each 
other; that is why the Planning Committee, taking its stand on the 
Fundammtai Ri^ts resolution of the Karachi Congress sought to 
regulate distribution by ensuring living conditions for the mass of 
ourpec^ie. 

A is obvkm, therefore, that a plan which defers distributim 
or iifftpms it, camiot be a plan few all-romd increase in standard 
of l^; it emmot be called a *pkm 'for ecmomic des^elopnmit; it 
will <mfy easume the character of the prospectus of a new 
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In their conservatism, the authors have fallen into this pitfall 
and by deferring distribution have renounced ail claims to increased 
standard of living for the people as a whole. Even a child will 
understand that an increase of national production does not 
automatically lead to increased well-being of the people unless 
profits are controlled and legislation, by ensuring Hying conditions 
etc., distributes the product equitably. \ 

in. OWNERSHIP OF INDUSTRY ' 

Along with distribution the authors have defend discussion 
of anotho* vital principle of planning — Social ownership and control 
of key industries through a state fiilly representative of the people. 
It certainly requires immense courage in these days to come out 
with a plan for economic development and ignore altogether the 
role o^ State ownership and control, when the entire world is fed 
up witii private trade and enterprise and is seriously considering 
how to reshape society. 

Is any planned development of Indian industries possible, 
unless the question of control and ownership are decided? Planning 
involves complete and rigid control over certain industries, state 
ownership of certain others, otherwise there is nothing to be 
planned, nothing to be co-ordinated. 

It is precisely for this reason that the National Planning 
Committee declared : 

“In regard to defence industries, it was decided that they must 
be owned and ccmtrolled by the State. Regarding key industries 
the majority was of opinion toat they should also be staten^wned. 
fai connection with public utilities it was decided diat th^ should 

be owned some oiganofdie State ..Inrqgatdtoodierimpoitant 

and vital industries no definite rule was laid down, but it was 
decided that the very nature of planning required some mnsure of 
ctmtrol.” — Jawaharial Nehru, Fehruaiy, 19^. (Pi^ 33, Rod Bodk 
no2) 

Nehru made it clear that by ‘State’, he meant a fiee and 
denocn^ India, not the Imperialist Stide. 

Public ownership of key industries and public utilities, mtd 
general coottrol over others, diough private enterprise was 
out hi connecrion with others-Hhat » what the National Planning 
Coounittee decided to be abte to plan an orderly (tevelqjnuHtt of 
iiMhaity. 
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Leaders of industry, while they what to scare big industrial 
targets in fifteen years, totally forget that this cannot be done by 
private enterprise alone, but by society as a whole, exercising 
ownership and control over basic industries. They forget that with 
complete freedom to private enterprise, there is no orderly 
development but chaos. 

By deferring die question of ownership, the authors renounce 
ail claims to a planned and orderly development, and also to the 
targets aimed at. 

IV.AGMCULTURE 

Equally astonishing is the outlook of die authors in ctmnection 
with agriculture. The authors plan for an incr^ise of 1 30 per cent 
in agriculture in fifteen years. 

Irrigation, protection against soil erosion, better varieties of 
seeds and manures — in short all the stock remedies which are given 
in any economic teict-book, find a place of honour. Rs. 1 240 croies 
of people’s mon^ is to be spent on diem. 

Of course die authors do not seem to have heard about the 
vested interests which hamper agricultural development and make 
it impossible for the nation to invest any capital in agriculture and 
to run it on scientific lines. According to the fnuners of die plan 
'Hhe most important question to be solved is that of the size of 
agricultural holdings” and ccmsolidatitm of holdings is advocated. 

The businessmen’s awe and reflect for property rights have 
compelled them to ignore the fact that the landloid b^ all way to 
progress, that so long as he is there, scientific oiganisatkm of 
agriculture is not possible, and with all the sums that are proposed 
to be expanded, and taiget of production in agriculture will not be 
reached. 

The auduHS, dierefore, conveniently diiidt of mily the ryotwari 
peasant and talk about indebtedness, carefully avoiding all mmdon 
of rack-renting. 

And how do they propose to liquidate the huge rural debt? 
With the aid of the moneylendar himself who is siq^iosed to finance 
die co-cqierative societies! This is udiat the auduH’s solemnly 
c^stevemipage 31 ofdieir manorandum : 

*Ttinay be pointed out diat the ftnanoe required forthis is not 
included in oiu expenditme since the difdst of dte i^iricuhimst 
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represents the savings of another class and these savings would 
themselves be available directly or indirectly for financing co- 
operative societies.”! 

The planners think in the same way as the bureaucrat. Think 
of remedying the lot of the peasant without anyehange in property 
relations. Don’t touch the landlord. Convert the money lender into 
a director of the Co-operative Bank, the fini^cier of all credit 
societies and the problem will be solved — sucH are their childish 
proposals which are hundred per cent indentica^ with those of the 
bureaucrat. 

In spite of the colossal sums that are proposed to be spent on 
agriculture, the dominant outlook is of samll-scale farming by rack- 
rented and debt-ridden peasantry — of peasantry every additional 
labour put by whom will be easily appropriated by the landlord. 

Has this agriculture any future, inspite of the colossal sums 
promised? It has none. Indials agriculture has ho future, India's 
peasemt has no future, unless the present landlord-ri^en, scattered, 
antiquated agriculture is replaced by a thorough-going agrarian 
revolution with scientific and large-scale collective or co-operative 
farming. 

The least that one can do is to create the basis for such a 
development. The authors dare not contemplate this prospect, for 
it involves a complete scrapping of old property rights and freeing 
the land from it. They, therefore, sacrifice {^icultural development 
to it and with it dieir targets of agricultural production. 

Far different was the approach of Jawaharlal Nehru and the 
National Planning Committee. In his note to the Planning 
Committee on August 30, 1940, N^ru wrote : 

“No social or economic structure wfiidi does not provide work 
and security to die people can endure. In India we have thought too 
long in terms of die upper groups and ignc»«d the vast numbers of 
peasantry. This can no longer ^ done and the forgotten creature, 
the Indian peasant who has borne so many grievous burdens for 
ctmturies, must find relief and secondly advancement in our 
plan (Page 7, Red BookNo. 4, Para 12.) 

And following this die Land-policy SidHtormnittee tteclared : 

“Agricultural land, quarries, mines, etc., are fwras of natural 
wealdi, mvneiship of vdiidt must ve« i^sohitely in the pe<H>l« 
Indk cottoctively.,.....f4o inteimediarimi of the typo of taluqdars, 
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zamindars should be recongised in any of these forms of natural 
wealth after transition period is over.” — (Page 33, Red Book No. 3.) 

The National Planning Committee attemtped to clear the 
obstacles created by vested interests to agriculture and industrial 
progress. It had the daring and the clarity to see that without 
removing all vested interests, industrial progress itself would be in 
danger. Unfortunately our industrial magnates possess neither the 
daring not the clarity. 

This conservative approach towards agriculture not only 
jeopardises the targets of agricultural production, but decidedly 
ruins the prospects of the industrial progress planned in the 
memorandum. The Indian peasant is the customer, client and the 
ultimate market for the industrial goods that will be produced. In 
the last resort it is he who will determine whether heavy industry 
will continue to work or not. It is his veto as a market, as a customer 
that will ultimately decide the fate of all industrial plans. 

Keep him landlord-ridden and rack-rented and he is a poor 
customer and has no purchasing power. He holds back industrial 
progress. 

Remove the landlord and moneylender, free his agriculture 
from vested interests, and he produces more and also provides good 
maritet for industrial products. 

Ow industrialists not daring to face the landlord, have already 
sacrificed their market and yet they hope to achieve 500 per cent 
increase in industrial production! 

A detailed examination of the capital figures required under 
the above heads is not necessary. It is good that borrowing of big 
sums are suggested for education and health, though one need not 
necesstu'ily accept the figures as reliable. It is obvious that rapid 
indush'talisation will require a rapid and all-round increase in 
education and belter attention to health. 

Yet even here the calculation does not seem to have been 
done careful^; i^o care sems to have been taken to see that certain 
items ttieiiotcaiciilated twice. For instance, part of die capital, viz, 
that reqiured for Imiidings, educaticm and hospitals, cemcait, timber, 
iron etc. will tfoviously come from the net national product of the 
indusdy and will not have to be bwrowed. Yef even tills part is 
shown as totally new ciqntdl borrowed from otiier sources. 
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V. FINANCE 

The authors hope to find the fmtmce for this big undertaking 
from the following sources : 


Sterling Securities .. 

1,000 

cjrores 

Hoarded Wealth 

300 

irores 

Balance of Trade 

600 

CTores 

Foreign Borrowing .. 

700 

crores 

1 

Saving 

4.000 

cipres 

Created Money, i.e. 



Inflation 

3,400 

crores 


The figures appear to have been given without much reasoning 
to support them. That is not to say that we will not be able to find 
capital of 10.000 crores. But the amount ascribed to various sources 
seems to be based on pure conjecture. 

There will not be and need not be any objection to foreign 
borrowing if political power is firmly in the hands of the Indian 
people. But with the authors’ vision extending only to “economic 
freedom” without full sovereignty — foreign borrowing will mean 
creating new vested interests to exploit our resources and our 
people. 

The only reliable item seems to be Rs. 1,000 crores from 
Sterling Securities, since the Sterling Securities held by the Reserve 
Bank already amount to more than 700 crores. These Sterling 
Securities constitute a national asset. We have paid for them through 
high prices, starvation and famine. They, therefore, must be 
eannarked for the purpose of developing our indusfries. 

But there is grave danger of these securities being frittered 
away by Government on building useless roads or other things. In 
fact some such plan is already in the air. Unless public c^inion is 
awake diese valuable assets might be frittered away in useless 
schemes or drained away by manipulaticm of the exchange rate or 
some od^ means as happened after die lak war, by artificiaily 

fixing die rupee-exchange ratio at 2 shillings, a good ^al of what 
India had earned during the war y&as was drained away. 

TTte piteiners Iwivc ri^y counted on them for supplying the 
capital requirements of our industiy imd dmmed them as a natitmal 
asset. 

The roostx>i:^ti(mabte featuie is frtat of ^meatn^ 
the moemt of 3,400 ormes to finance the ptan. 
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Created money is but another name for inflation pure and 
simple, the dire effects of which are seen even today in the shape 
of sky-rocketting prices and endless suffering and starvation for 
the vast mass of the people. 

The net meaning of this created money is to go on with the 
expansion of currency with the aid of the printing press and paper 
notes; injection of this paper money in circulation so that it is 
exchanged against goods, services, labour, etc. The result is ever- 
increasing prices and a continuous fall in the purchasing power of 
money, as has happened today. The vast mass of our people will 
thus find their real income continually shrinking, and will And 
themselves on short rations or compelled to starve. 

This happens because the currency expansion, the created 
money, only represents paper and does not represent any addition 
of goods. 

The meaning of this created money is expansion of currency 
with the aid of printing press and paper notes. 

This paper money does not represent additional goods; it does 
not represent any value; it is not backed by gold. It is just paper 
and nothing else. The total quantity of money will thus increase 
rapidly without a corresponding increase of goods, as is happening 
in India today. The result will be ever-soaring prices and a 
continuous fall in the purchasing power of money. These hi^ prices 
will only penalise the vast mass of our people whose money- 
incomes will not increase wifli the rise in prices. People will be 
forced on short rations or be compelled to starve as is happening 
today all over the country. 

Now we know how this “created money” is converted into 
capital for industry. To be able to operate as capital the mere paper 
money must be converted into something tangible— iron, coal etc. 
How is this done? 

In the last analysis by paying the coal and irm Worker with 
paper money, by forcing them on to starvation rations through 
inflation, by organising a “saving ” of capital at his expense. 

It is thus thsA the authors hope to build their capital. This 
capital does not come out of dw paper notes, but out of foe enfl»oed 
economy and starvation which inflation imposes on foe pet^le. 
Hiey {Hopose to build their structure by enforcing people to cut 
down foetrccmsuffi^iontothemintnium; their plan istoa^pec^fe 
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to forgo their daily needs, till out of this is raised a capital of Rs. 
3,400 crores. 

The fifteen-year plan of currency expansion, of inflation is a 
plan of organised starvation in the name of tightening the belt. 
That more than one-third of the total capital 6f 10,000 crores is 
made dependent on the atrocious method of fishing the common 
man when he is already living on a sub-human stwdard only betrays 
the bankruptcy of the authors. ' 

The enormity involved In this plan can only be understood in 
comparison with the present. The prevailing inflation has already 
caused untold suffering, and by encouraging the black-marketeer 
and hoarder caused millions of deaths. Necessities of life have gone 
beyond the reach of the people. And yet the prevailing figures of 
currency expansion appear small before the inflation drive 
contemplated in the plan. Between 1939-43 the total increase in 
the note and rupee circulation was 580 crores (Dr. Rao, War and 
Indian Economy). The annual average comes to 145 crores. In the 
plan the annual average will be 226 crores — ^that is 66 per cent 
more than the present rate. 

Inflation far more sweeping than the present — ^that is what is 
planned. The colossal amount involved can be judged from the 
fact that 3,400 crores represent 1 '/, times our present national 
income and more than 50 per cent of the income expected under 
the plan at the end of fifteen years. 

It is contended on behalf of the authors that this expansion of 
currency will not lead to inflation, high prices and starvation, 
because production will be continually expanding. This Is a 
fallacious argument and does not take into account the elementary 
fact that the new goods do not enter the market the moment created 
money or additional currency appears. There is always a lag — and 
the period of this lag is determined by the character or type of 
industry, in die mean^^dli]e currency expands, but goods are not 
available; and it happens every year so that the fifteen years of 
plan are years of continuous inflation. 

TIk authors of the plan assured the readers in the beginning 
tJwt they did not warn to stint the people tf consumer goods and 
di«eft)re wantni to make provision for industries like Textiles etc. 
And yet they come to die (ptesicai of raising capital they find 

do odusr avenue tto inflation whose ]i;»ecise effe^ is to reduce the 
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consumption of necessaries to the lowest possible minimum — even 
below starvation point. 

It is true that enormous sacrifices will be necessary on the 
part of our people, to change the face of our country and to take it 
from the old antiquated agriculture to industrialisation and the 
Indian people, the vast mass of our countrymen, will be prepared 
to make every sacrifice, undergo any privation to take their country 
out of the morass of poverty and stagnation. But these burdens 
must be equitably distributed according to the capacity to bear them; 
they must really be required by the situation and be in the interest 
of the people and should not degenerate into one-sided infliction 
of suffering to line the pockets of a fortunate few. 

Inflation is just open to this objection. Financing through 
inflation is just robbery, for it thrusts the burden on the shoulders 
of the poor allowing the rich, the speculator to go scotfree. It takes 
the bread of the poor man beyond his reach, raises the prices of 
necessaries of life, while it inflates the iligotten profits of the 
speculators and employers and the wealthy. If attempted on the 
scale planned by the authors, it will lead to an unprecedented 
industrial crisis and bring down the entire economic structure. 

The authors themselves have an uneasy conscience about the 
proposal, for they write : 

"During the greater part of the planning period, however, 
financing of economic development by means of created money 
on this scale is likely to lead to a gap between the volume of 
purchasing power in the hands of the people and the volume of 
goods available." {P. 48 of their memorandum). 

And they are then forced to suggest state interference which 
they carefully avoided in connection widi control and ownership 
of key industries. 

The authors thus realise that this colossal inflation will lead 
to a position in which with all the printed money in their hands 
people will not be able to buy much — a position of want, of short 
ration, shrinkage of real income. 

There are other and more equitable and, one may add, 
honourable methods of tightening the belt wd releasing oqjital for 
production. Cutting down {»ofits to the minimum, doing away witti 
luxuries, fat salaries and commissions, strict rationing of 
necessaries, eto. These will distribute the burdoits equitably mid 
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make it a plan really based on common sacrifice. It is strange that 
the authors do not say a word about limiting profits and put forward 
inflation as the national remedy to create new capital. 

In reality financing the plan through infiation is to ask the 
people to revolt against it. 

VI. A PLAN OF FIGURES 

Beside the plan as a whole is amateurish in its conception. 
No attempt is made to co-ordinate the different sections 
production. Heavy industry and light industry, industry and 
agriculture, stand separate and unconnected. No trouble is taken to 
arrive at the minimum technical co-ordination of the various 
branches of production. 

With infinite faith in the power of mere money to create a 
new world, our businessmen have gone on adding arithmetical sums 
one to another. All that they have achieved is to show that for a 
certain amount of production a certain amount of capital is required. 
It is indeed a pity that our industrialists have not been capable of 
anything more. 

When we look back to the clarity reached by the National 
Planning Committee we cannot but say that the proposed plan 
constitutes a step away from the progress registered at the Planning 
Committee. It is amazing to find almost every fundamental principle 
of the Planning Committee ignored. To ignore what was really 
national in the Planning Committee’s recommendations, and to 
attempt to build a plan only on the basis of capital requirements is 
to substitute a businessman’s plan for a national plan of production. 
The authors have unfortunately slipped into this path. 

The only progressive and national part.of the plan is the 
insistence on heavy and basic industry, without which there is no 
salvation for India. Every Indian will support the authors in this 
patriotic demand. 

At the same time the plan does not discuss distribution and 
just because of this, its objective of raising the standard of life 100 
per cent cannot be attained. 

It does not accept public or state ownership of key industries, 
once more defers discussion ofthe question and for the present 
relies on individual enterprise, thus making it almost impossible to 
achieve the taigets that it has set. 
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It relies on antiquated small-scale agriculture with its landlords 
whom it is afraid to touch and inevitably ruins all chances of 
attaining its proposed industrial and agricultural tai^ets. 

Its method of financing through inflation is not only unjust 
and atrocious but an invitation to the common man to revolt against 
the plan itself. 

In the final analysis it becomes an eassy in arithmetical 
calculations, which ignores the reality — ^the existence of property 
and vested interests etc., the social objective — ^the need to raise the 
standard of living of the people, and becomes a businessman’s plan. 

None can characterise it as a national plan or even a 
transitional plan for economic regeneration. It is a pity that our 
industrialists have been unable to give us anything better than this. 
This miserable result they have reached because they ignore the 
basic principles of national planning. Our advice to them is ; 

Go back to the National Planning Committee and produce 
something which will be worthy of you, and which will enthuse our 
people to work for it as their plan of economic regeneration. 




RESURGENT INDIA 

AT THE CROSS ROADS 


G. Adhikari 


MassUpsui^ge ^ 

On this Independence Day, we are in a position to review the liirst 
complete year or more that has passed since the end of due Second 
World War. In India, as eveiywhere else in the subject countries of the 
East, it has been an year of an unprecedented revolutionary freedom 
upsurge of the people seeking to break throu^ the tottering bulwark of 
imperialist-feudal rule. 

It has also been an year of imperialist counter-offensive against 
the fieedom movement which has taken unusual forms, and has created 
lastly internal conflicts to drown the freedom fight in a fratricidal 
blood-bath. 

Butdiedeq) economic crisis, bom out of the intensifwd impttialist 
exploitation of the war years, which has brou^t unbearable suffering 
and starvation to the broad masses of the toiling and common people, 
and shaipraed their political consciousness and militancy, continues to 
operate as a mighty driving force, behind the risingrevolutionaiy 
of the masses. 


Rising Tempo 

Despite the secret military plans to crush our freedom struggles 
which British imperialist statesmen have hatched behind the curtain 
while they publicly talk of a peaceful transfer of power atKl quitting 
India; despite their back-stair intrigues to pitch p(^ular parties against 
e^h ofter and provoke a fratricidal war, d^pite die ctnnpromising, 

disniptiveandanti-stmggle policies pursued byiher.onere««<^ 

ea^rsfaips; the tempo, the sweep and militant of the Sniggles of die 
workers and empl^«es in the cities, of the peasants and tenant-serfs in 
me countiyside, of the common people in the feudal autocratic States 
have gone on steadily increasing through Iheyear. 

AH Asia In Revolt 




Pff 0 “tKswryfieed om-strug^ofdiesula^ 
Tim a a Review of evetus (tf 1946 
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During the course of the war, the prestige of British, French 
and Dutch imperialists was and shattered in the eyes of the colonial 
peoples of East Asia. The people saw their former rulers run pell- 
mell before the advance of die Japanese Fascist armies. 

Under the whip of the short-lived Japanese rule, their anti- 
imperialist consciousness and movement were strengthened. 

The world victory over Fascism and the collapse of Japan 
gave the peoples of Indonesia and Viet-Nam the chance to seize 
arms and establish their own National Governments before the old 
imperialist masters arrived on the scene. 

Today the people of both Viet-Nam and Indonesia are 
defending their independence, arms in hand, against the intervention 
and intrigues of their former imperialist rulers aided by the British 
imperialists. 

In Burma and Malaya, British imperialists betrayed the anti- 
fascist peoples’ liberation movements which played such a heroic 
role in the defeat of the Japanese occupation forces, and have 
established their old rule. 

But a new and widespread freedom upsurge is rising to 
challenge it — ^as is seen by the recent events, especially in Burma. 

The British imperialists are, as usual, seeking to counteract it 
by deceitful negotiations for “peaceful transfer of power” on the 
one hand, and by disruptive manoeuvres to split the freedom forces 
on the other, 

No doubt the stru^le is tcddng different forms in different 
countries; but the fact remains that the first post war years finds 
the whole South-East Asia a seething cauldron of freedom revolts. 

Significantly enqu^, the year opened with the victory of tbe 
counby-wide campaign for the release of the soldiers and leaders of 
the 1.N A. 

In 1 942, when Pandit Nehru said that he would oppose a Jap- 
spcHiscnred 'Indian Army” invading India togedier vHlth tiiie Japs, die 
whole counay supported him. 

Rt^ease LN.A. CnittiMdpi 

But In 1945. wlun it was known that tens and tJwusmds cf 
theim ceptttredpedtiedk IN A. mm were being medoetaed m several 
concenUedUm camps cmd when the victory-mad imperiedists 
launched a tremon-kUdi^^stlNA. leaders, dtewhok country 
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rose in a flaming indignation and demanded their unconditional 
release. 

In November 1945, the students and the working-class of 
Calcutta, led by the Communist Party, became the spear-head of 
the big protest hartals and strike demonstrations. They marched 
under the joint flags of the Congress, League and Commui^ist Party 
and were fired upon by the police and the military. It was ihen that 
the first martyrs of the post-war period fel I . \ 

In December, the late Bhulabhai Desai, defending thd^l.N.A. 
prisoners in the spirit of the anti-imperialist demonstrations throughout 
the country, asserted the right of the oppressed people to revolt. 

In January, the British Commander-in-Chief had to bow down 
before the popular storm and release the prisoner. 

R.I.N. Mutiny 

Hard on the heels of the ‘Release l.N.A’ demonstrations and 
powerfully influenced by it, came the discontent in the ranks of the 
R.I.N. and the R.I.A.F. 

The young Indian navy-men and air force-men demanded 
nothing more than equality of treatment in food, etc., with their 
British counteiparts. 

The naval ratings struck work and went on hunger strike, for 
their demands, in the ships and shore establishments. They 
demonstrated for the demands in the city — demanded the release of 
the l.N.A. and the withdrawal of the Indian troops from Indonesia. 
They ran Congress, League and Red flags up their ships. 

The naval officers, bewildered and panicstricken by the new 
patriotic spirit in the navy, sought to suppress them by arrests and 
bullets. 

Then it was that these navy-men seized their ships and fired 

back. 

By their heroic, though shortlived, resistance, the navy-men 
of Bombay and Karachi heralded the beginning of the new period 
of revolutionary upheaval. Their brave, patriotic md united action 
sent a thrill through the ranks of all branches of the Indian armed 
forces. 

Men of the R.LA.F. struck in several places in fraternal 
sohdMity with the R.LN. The IndUm troops, vdterever diey were 
called out against dte revolting men, refused to fire. 
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Solidarity Strikes 

The Indian working-class, led by the Communist Party 
instinctively saw in the naval rising a historic turning point in our 
freedom struggle and supported it by total protest strikes and hmtal 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Tirchinopoly, Madras and Madura. 

The total strike and hartal in Bombay on February 22 which 
came as an instantaneous counter challenge to Admiral Godfrey’s 
insolent threat to destroy the revolting navy and despite the opposition 
of Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel and the Congress leadership, struck panic 
into the hearts of the bureaucracy. 

They called out the White military with tanks and armoured 
cars to spread terror and murder in the streets. Over 200 peaceful 
citizens fell victims to their bullets in two days. 

The naval rising and the great solidarity action staged by the 
advance-guard of the Indian working-class in its support, were not 
an isolated incident. 

They were a flaming signal which annomced to the world 
that a volcanic discontent and anti-in^rialist urge was smouldering 
in the minds of the Indian people and their armed forces, ready to 
he united and harnessed for the final annihilation of the rotten 
structure of imperialist-feudal rule. 

MassActUms 

One has only to recapitulate die striking events and mass actions 
of the first six months of ^e year to be convinced of the trudi of this 
generalisation. 

• Within a week of the R.I.N. strike, some three hundred 
military sepoys stationed at Jubbulpore struck work and paraded 
through the streets with all the diree flags (Congress, League and 
Red) (March 4), 

• On March 8, die workers and citizens of Delhi observed a 
protest strike and hartal against the Victory Celebration. Tlie Town 
Hall was idtacked and set fire to. 

• On Mtuch 18, Gurkha Soldiers of Dehradun revolted in 
proles against iiunttingremmksby ofikm. 

• Delhi poticonen went on hunger-strike for wage increase 
and the military was used to mrest them. 

• Policemen ctf Allidiabad went on hunger strike in protest 
against ration^ut (March 19} 
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• Ten thousand Bihar policemen went on strike on April 3. 
Side by side with this beginning of an insurrectionary 
atmosphere in the armed forces and the police, a tremendous strike- 
wave was rising in the working-class. 

The intense imperialist exploitation of the war period bad 
imposed upon the worker a virtual wage-cut of about 20-25 pef 
cent. The prices and the cost of living had risen rapidly while the , 

had lagged behind. 

Attack On Wages 

After the end of the war, workers had expected a bettering of 
the situation. Instead, they were faced with a 1 5 per cent further 
rise in the cost of living index between January to September 1 946 
with chances of further attacks on wages and the dearness allowance, 
instead of increases, and threats of retrenchment. 

Against this effort of the British and Indian capitalists to transfer 
the burden of peace as well to their shoulders, the industrial workers 
and other employees are rising in revolt. 

Record Strike Figure 



In the first six months of 1 946, the strike figure of mandays 
lost was double that of the total figure for the year 1942, which 

was an year of maximum national activity and strikes in the war 
period. 

The terrific fighting spirit of the striking workers is shown in 
the case with which the workers responded to the call for protest 
stnkes on eveiy national and anti-imperialist issue. 

in the unprecedented enthusiasm and the cent per 
'■P"* 'P«*J of tiK Strike enthusiasm to 

Govemment st^ma “ 

back "“i »> which the wwken fought 
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four and sixteen lakh workers, respectively, struck work in support 
of the all>India strike of the postal workers. 

Kashmir Struggle 

This dynamic pace of events in the rest of India was producing 
the first repercussions among the peoples of the feudal-autocratic 
States. 

Sheikh Abdullah, the leader of the people of Kashmir, launched 
in May a movement for the end of autocracy of the Dogra House 
and for the immediate introduction of a democratic constitution. 

The Ruler promptly arrested Sheikh Abdullalt and unleashed a 
reign of terror against the Kashmiri people, who, how ever, struck 
back and performed marvels of heroic resistance. 

Pandit Nehru went there to intervene personally to get the 
repression stopped and negotiations reopened, but the arrogant Ruler, 
instructed by the British Political Agent, arrested Nehru too. 

Instantaneously there were protest strikes and hartals throu^iout 
the country (20-2 1 June) demanding Nehru's release and supporting 
the struggle of the Kashmiri people. 

It was clear that a new round of States peoples’ struggles, this 
time for the final abolition of Princely autocracy, was being heralded 
by the fighting people of Kashmir, and the people of rest of India 
were preparing to support them. 

Thus, the country-wide movement, which grew round the 
demand for the release of the I.N.A. and the naval rising of February, 
marks the beginning of a new period which is not just one of 
mounting discontent and unrest but one of deep crisis of imperialist 
rule in India-one when India’s revoluticmary fi^t for indepotdence 
and democracy comes on the agenda. 

Imperialism can no longer continue to rule India in the old 
way. Intense exploitation of the war period has reduced the toiling 
masses aixl the common people to stan^tbin and wmt. Keen political 
ex|)erience of the war years has sharpened their anti-imperialist 
cimsciottsness. This is the basis of the irreinresstble flame of revolt 
diat is bursting everywhere. 

2 . BRITAIN'S NEW STRATEGY 

1ft the face of difs rising ma^ revdt, die main social imd political 
base of Briti^ power which had usually rested on die Princes and 
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feudal elements — i.e., on the big landlord class created by it for its 
support, was no longer enough. 

It was clear to the British imperialist that they could not save 
their tottering Empire unless they could draw in the rising bourgeoisie, 
which stood behind the leadership of the two main popular parties, 
namely, the Congress and the League, to co-operate with itself knd 
its Princely al I ies agai nst the Indian masses. \ 

The small Indian capitalist class had made huge profits ^y 
fulfilling the colossal war orders of British imperialists, though attire 
expense of the masses who had been impoverished during the war. 

Indian Capitalists 


The capitalists were seeking new outlets and expansion for 
their newly-accumulated wealth and were straining at the stranglehold 
of British monopoly capital which prevented independent Indian 
industrial development. 

They supported the leadership of the Congress and the League 
(especially the former) in their demand for immediate transfer of 
power and independence, and even the Congress threat of struggle 
if the same were not granted. 

But the Indian capitalists were afraid of the new rising temper 
of the m^ses. Besides their accumulated wealth was in the hands 
of the British imperialists in the form of sterling balances and they 
had to rely upon the imperialists to get it back in the form of capital 
goods for their expansion and profit-making. 

British imperialists knew that th^ could save their imperialist 

domination over India 1^ usingthis we^ess of the Indian capitalist 
class. ^ 


Their strategy istoofferthe bait of peaceful transfer of potMer 
OTd jointOunior?) partnership in the British economic monopoly in 
^ndia to Indian vested interests and to draw the bouigeois leadership 
he Con^ss and the League into a scheme of constitutional 
settlement based on the formal “Independence^ of India. 

the fare of British imperiali»n have alwe^s been similar in 

face of naiKwl revolt. We have the examplea of sham 
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Sham Independence 

In January 1 946, Pethick-Lawrence announced in a broadcast 
that the British Government proposed to make India an equal partner 
in the Commonwealth and there was no longer any need for organised 
pressure from Indians. The problem was one of drawing a plan that 
would satisfy ail sections in India. 

The essential features of this bogus plan of “independence”, 
which have become subsequently clear through the unfolding of the 
Cabinet Mission’s Plan, are as follows : 

• British economic monopoly would remain; a senior partner, 
only, Indian capitalists will be allowed to expand certain industries 
on the basis of joint partnership. 

• British military control would remain die British Army would 
remain in India through a treaty, while new and powerful bases 
would be created in certain Indian States. 

• The constitution of the 'Independent’ Indian Union would 
be so based' on the retention of the Princely stooges and on the 
perpetuation of Hindu-Muslim (Congress-League) differences that 
the decisive balance of power would always rest in the hands of 
those who co-operated with the imperialist power which would thus 
be in a strategic position to intervene in case of need. 

Already before the Mission arrived , the economic and military 
basis of the Imperialist Plan were being laid. 

Economic Basis Laid 

EcmuNnically, there was no questicsi of Briti^ nuxiopoly capital 
quitting India or the 2,000 million sterling British capital in India 
changing hands. Chi the contrary, the biggest British monopoly 
capitalists were bringing more capital into India, were Unking up 
with Indian intmopoly concerns to form Indo-British corpcnations 
for joint eiqploitation. 

Aire^y, we have the examples of Tata-lmp©rial Chemical 
combine to jointiy ‘develop’ heavy chemical industry in India and 
of die Birla-Nuflield to ‘manufacture* motor cars in India. Other 
such cmid>tne» have been annoimced to jointly manufacture textile 
madiinery, build ^ips, em. 

This Oidy extends the grip &f British monopoly ccpitcd on 
Indian industries and fioiher retards their gromth except mder 
Joint pmtnerstdp. 
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Operation Asylum 

Militarily, British hold was being strengthened despite the 
hypocritical declaration of the Commander-in-Chief that he was only 
labouring to create a strong Indian Army to be handed over to Free 
India. Instead of withdrawing British officers, he was making plans 
to sabotage and delay Indianisation. \ 

Immediately after the IN. A. release demonstrations and the 
R.I.N. strike, the G.H.Q. perfected plans known as "Operation 
A.sylum " consisting affirm bases from which mobile strike fortes 
can operate to keep open vital communications in the eventuality 
of "industrial trouble, inter-communal trouble, and anti Government 
disturbances which may lead to open insurrection. ” 

The disturbances were expected to break out sometime “after 
the Congress have been in power for a few months and have co- 
ordinated their plans.” 

Then again the military forces in the Indian States are being 
built up to increase strength under British control. 

Thus, when the Mission actually came, the key issues of British 
ecomonic and military domination were not included in the scope of 
the discussions at all. 

The Mission had not come to India to negotiate the future of 
Indo-British relations on the basis of independence of India and her 
equality witii Britain and other nations. 

Cabinet M ission’s Aim 

It had come to set up a constitutional machinery ostensibly 
for enabling India to become ‘independent but in reality to provoke 
internal conflicts in order to destroy and disrupt the growing mass 
revolutionary upsurge. 

Throughout these negotiations, right from tiie arrival of the 
Mission to tiie recent London Conference in Jmumry 1 947 , the British 
imperialists have pursued two clear-cut aims : 

• To draw the Indian bourgeois leaderships of the Congress 
^ the League into tlw Government at the Cmitre and the Ministries 
in the fhovint^s and to saddle them with the responstbilhy of ftcing 

^curbing the rising struggle of the masses for fieedoro, land and 
Ixead. 

^•TosbarpenCongress4jeagueconfiictbyaltefiadv^roakii« 

double-faced assurances to the Congress and Let^ leaderships 
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regarding their respective aims, namely, unresoved transfer of powo- 
to tfie Indian people on the basis of United India (Congress) and no 
transfer of power without the satisfaction of the Pakistan demand 
(League). They thus aimed to hurl tiie Congress against the Lei^ie 
by making each rely upon imperialism against the other, and turn 
the present revolutionary upsurge into a iiatricidal war between 
Hindus and Muslims. 

3. CONGRESS-LEAGUE POLICIES 

JTie policies pursued by the leaderships of the Congress and 
the Muslim League have corresponded more to the interests of the 
bouegeois vested interests behind them, rather than with the 
common anti-imperialist and democratic aspirations of the vast 
masses they claim to represent. 

Bodi the leaderships recoiled in panic from the manifestations 
of mass revolt against imperialist feudal rule and were ready to 
welcome the Cabinet Mission as soon as it was announced and to 
seek co-operation with imperialism. 

The policies which diey pursuoi in die period of elections and 
in the subsequent period of negotiations have in different ways 
resulted in both die Congress and League leaderships walking into 
the trap of the Imperialist Plan and strategy. 

They have culminated in big inner conflicts, the lastly aiul 
bloody Hindu-Muslim civil war in Eastern Bengal, Bihar, U.P., 
Calcutta and Bombay mid the bureaucratic terror and repression 
against popular mass stru^les under the auspices of pqiular 
Ministries. 

The national leadership of the Congvss emeiged out of jail 
with tremendously enhanced mass prestige and backing, but was 
now intrnit on gaittii^ its object!:^ negotiations ratter than l^*direct 
action’ (Resolution of the A.LC.C., September 1945). 

Back lb NoB-Vidteiee! 

It inhiated die ‘I^I.A. Release’ campaip to galvanise its 
following dxr die «»ning electicm campaign. But as soon as die 
nm^ tqmnge ndeased by h reached a tevoludcmaiy tmnpo, 
partidpaddo tsS woikers and stucteids under Commimlst leadership, 
it (aiedhak andtiiked d’shrkst dismmice (d'ttoa-violen^ 
November 194$). 
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It condemned the naval rising and opposed the protest strike 
and hartal in its support. 

Its election campaign, which was run under the battle-cry of 
the “Quit India” resolution of August 1942, released a powerful 
freedom upsurge throughout the country. 

But instead of focussing the mass enthusiasm on the \logcm 
of united struggle against imperialism for independence, it dtKcted 
it against the Communists and the League to cover up its fixture 
compromise move. \ 

By slandering the Communists, by expelling them from die 
Congress and provoking a series of bloody Congress-Communist 
clashes, they sought to isolate and squeeze the Communists out of 
the working-class and national movements. 

When the Cabinet Mission came with its Plan, the Congress 
leadership turned even more anti-struggle. Its Ministries gave the 
bureaucracy free run of repression against workers' and peasants’ 
struggles. 

It set its face against struggles of the States’ peoples in order 
to appease the Princes. 

Instead ofrejecting the Plan with its mm-sovareig^ Constitution- 
making Body and retention of the Princes, as a plan of masked 
British domination and as one based on perpetuation of Hindu-Muslim 
disunity, it accepted the same with minor criticisms. 

Muslims Misled 


^ The Muslim League entered the elections widi die slogan 
Pakistan Here and Now.” It has won the support of the 
overwhelming majority of the anti-impdrialist and freedom-loving 
Muslims, who, howwer, have been misled into believing diat the 
freedom and well-being of the Muslims in independent India can be 
won by fighting the Congress and the Hindus. 

claims to stand for the indeptmdmicc of 
Iwi% but continually diverts the anti-imperialist and freedom urge 
puts following agmnst the Congress and the Hindus, instead of 
J^ng It against imperialism, by rairing die undemocratic and 
.‘^®“|*‘^®f^^“stehMaconditi<».p*eced«it 
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Pakistan Demand 

Pakistan as a demand for a separate Muslim State and a 
separate Constituent Assembly for a region of six Provinces in the 
North-West ami in the North-East is undemocratic, because it 
includes non-Muslim-mqjority areas without the democratic vote 
of the people of those areas and because it denies the right of self- 
determination to the nationalities contained therein — e.g., Assam, 
Pathanland (N. W.R), Sind, etc. 

In Febraary, the Lei^ue leaders had threatened diat a civil war 
was certain if a single Constituent Assmebly was set up for the 
whole of India. But the Muslim League readily accepted the 
Imperialist Plan of a single Constitution-making Body which fnovided 
for the compulsory grouping of the six Provinces in the North-West 
and North-East under the plea that grouping provided ‘^the essence 
of Pakistan.” and the Centt« would be ineffective. 

In January, Sardar Patel too had threatened civil war if the 
Pakistan demand was conceded. But the Con^pess also accepted 
the self-same Imperialist Plan on the grounds that the Centre could 
be strengthened, while Provincial groupings could be treated as 
optional or rendered ineffective by the refusal of the Congress- 
majority Provinces of Assam and the North-West Frontier to 
participate. 

4. RIOTS AND GROUPING 

The provision of compulsory grouping of Provinces, which is 
the most undemocratic and unprincipled feature of the Imperialist 
Plan, forms really its crux. 

It is again the London Award on this point, underlining the 
compulsory nature of grouping and die non-soverei^ character of 
the In^perialist Constituent Assembly, which has ultimately unnudced 
the Plan in its due colours, pricking the bubble of the illusion of die 
Congress leadm. 

Imperialism had deliberately made die undermicratic {vovision 
of compulsory grouping of Provinces a part of its Plan. Mr. Jinnah 
was quite right in seeing in die Plan the “seeds of Pdcistan”. The 
essence of the undermocratic demand ibr Pakistan was made part 
of the ConstituHmial Plan becase imperialism wanted to perpetuate 
Congre^Lmigue and Hiitdu-Muslim conflict and keep die decisive 
power in Hs own hands. 
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Behind Communal War 

While the imperialists made it clear to the League that the 
essence of Pakistan was implicit in their Plan, it at the same time 
gave the Congress leaders the impression that it could proceed with 
the Constituent Assembly as if the same was sovereign and even 
nullify the groups by allowingthe Provinces to take dieir own decision. 

It was this equivocation and double-dealing that brought the 
League and the Congress into a clash and was the main cause w the 
fratricidal war that followed in August and in succeeding months. 

It is not necessary here to recount the of-told story of the 
various moves and negotiations which followed the coming of the 
Cabinet Mission. But the following summary of succeeding phases 
will serve to show bow the successive moves heightened the crisis 
and led to the communal conflict. 

( 1 ) The Congress rejects the Short-term Plan for forming the 
Interim Government which, a Government nominee balancing the 
League against the Congress, left the decisive veto in the Viceroy’s 
hand. It criticises the groupings in the Long-term Plan, but accepts 
to join the Constituent Assembly, and work it as a sovereign body 
(July 1946). The League accepts both plans, hoping to form the 
Interim Government (26-6- 1 946). 

Caretaker Govt. Formed 

(2) The Viceroy, unwilling to face Congress opposition in the 
country by giving the Government to the League in isolation, 
announces wididrawal of die Short-term Plan and forms an Officials’ 
Caretaker Government (July 1946). 

<3) The League denounces die Viceroy’s move as ‘betrayal’ 
because the Viceroy acquiesced in die Congress decisicm of wwking 
the Constituent Assembly as sovereign. The League wididraws its 
acceptance of both plans and calls for “direct action,” fixing “Direct 
Action” day on August 1 6. 

(4) The Viceroy calls upon Pt. Nehru to form the Interim 
Government (13-8-46) after the Con^fess in a fr^ resolution has 
declared the acc^tance of die Plan in its mtirety^ on August 12, 
1946. The interim (jovemment is formed on Se ptemb er 2. 'Hte 
Lea^^ refuses to join it. (Calcutta ‘Direct Actkm” day riots— 
Bomb^ riots on the eve of fcmnation of Interim Oovenwnent*) 
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(5) The Viceroy, unwilling to risk the Interim Government 
solely in Congress hands (in face of League opposition and riots) 
initiates negotiations with the League (September 1 3) and allows the 
League to join the Government (October 14) though diere is no 
agre«nent between the League and the Congress, and the Ministers 
are at open war with each other. (Noakhali riots, October 14 
onwards). 

(6) The Congress announces its intention to go forward with 
the Ccmstituent Assembly in which it counts on rendering Provincial 
groupings ineffective, and use its majority to establish a democratic 
federal republic. The League refuses to participate in it (November 
2 1 ). (Bihar Riots on November 2-8. Meerut riot, November 1 0). 

Intervention Again 

(7) The British Government intervenes from London, and 
declares grouping compulsory to bring the League into die Assembly 
and thus restore the balance, and if this Mis it threatens to refuse to 
recongise the results of the Assembly (December 6). 

Several imprnialist statesmen have franldy stated that India was 
on the verge of a revolution before dre Cabins Mission arrived — end 
that the Plan and the giving up 1^ die Congress of the policy of Non- 
co-qieration have bem lately responsible for at least pos^ning, if 
not entirely eliminating, die danger (e.g., P.G. Griffidis and Hodscm). 

The formation of Provincial Ministries and the Interim 
Government at die Centre by popular parties is certainly calculated 
to act as a check upon die revolutionaiy action of die masses. “Wait, 
the Popular Ministries will redress your grievances” does become 
for sometime an effective slogan in the hands of the reformists and 
comfuomisers to res^n the struggles. 

But the situaticm of 1946, as we have already seen in the 
review of the revolutionaiy upsui^ of the first six mondis, was far 
too explosive. 

OM INvision Not Enough 

It was not enough for imperialism to use die usual line of 
division — vested iiderests and popailar Ministries versus the ma^es. 

That is why imperialism enough to bring die conflict between 
die Coi^liess and the Lngue to a het^ and drown the rising common 
anti-in^poialist joggles of die mass^ in fratricidal carnage. The 
mainalmofdieht^periatistmancKuvrestosetdunrPlan inopoation 
was just this. 
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But the compromising and disruptive policies pursued by bodi 
the League and the Congress leaderships have divided our people 
into tv^o hostile camps instead of uniting them into a joint>Front of 
anti-imperialist struggle. It was this which gave the imperialists the 
chance to release the most revolting orgy of fratricidal slaugl^ter in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Noakhali, Bihar and Meerut. | 

The riots constitute the counter-offensive of imperialism akainst 
a people who only a few months — nay, even a few days agcv^ad 
performed marvels in their joint Hindu-Muslim fight agi^inst 
imperialism and sent a wave of terror through their British masters. 

New Kind Of Riots 

India has often seen bureaucracy engineered communal riots, 
but never has she witnessed such frenzied riots of mass butcheries’ 
inhuman brutalities, insane arson and loot, and forcible conversions! 
It was not die worit of mere goondas. Rival mobs thirsting for murder, 
arson and loot against the other community carried League and 
Congress flags and shouted their respective freedom-slogans. 

Arson parties in Noakhali and Tippura were led by local l 
leaders, carried League flags and shouted Pakistan slogans. 

The niarauding groups of Bihar and Garlanuktediwar were led by 


In the first instance, it was the reactionaiy communal policy of 
the League leadership, its call for ‘direct action’ against the Congress 
and not against imperialism, for the undemocratic demands of 
compulsoiy grouping of Provinces, insistance on imperialism’s veto 
both in the Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly, which 
was responsible for lighting the conflagration of diese riots. 

From the other end it was the policy ofthe Congress leadership 
which instep of br^ing with imperialism’s reactionary Plan and 
m^ing a bid to win the Muslim masses for a joint struggle for 
with national self-determination, »m»Ics compromise 

with •JJ^nali^ ai^ tnw to use its Plan against the Muslim League. 

into frustration ofthe Congress masses is led 

How Tb^ Were Spread 

mantwvw^*^ ofrective use of diis situatkm not oaily 1^ 
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to give prompt militaiy aid to both the Congress and the League 
Ministries in time to control them. 

In some cases, its minions even participated in the loot and 
arson. 

These facts are coming to light now in the course of die Spens 
Enquiiy Committee proceedings over Calcutta riots which are going 
on at present in diat city. 

Brigadier Sixsmith declared in the course of his cross- 
examination before the Enquiry Committee that he did not agree to 
the request for bringing the military into action on the first day of 
the riot because he feared that intervention at that stage would have 
resulted in the riot turning against the Government In other words, 
he wanted the communal riot frenzy to rise to such a pitch that no 
such thing should be possible! 

While Rome Burned . . . 

Tlie infamous **C)peration Asylum” so meticulously planned 
months ahead, in anticipation of anti-Govemment disturbances 
expected to break out in August was nowhere to be seen and heard 
of, when frenzied Hindu or Muslim mobs were murdering, burning 
and looting mi a wide scale. 

The would-be murderers of Indian fieedom movement were 
probably happy that die job was being done for them without their 
having to waste bull^. 

The wave of communal rioting and the senseless suppression 
of civil libmties which was launched in their name paralysed the 
joint smuggles of tlte workers and the common people of Calmdta 
and Bombay for wedcs. 

Hie Hindu-Musiim pogroms in die rural areas of Eastern 
Bengal, Bihar, and tite U.P. for atime disorganised die joint strug^e 
of die kisans against huidimd qppression. 

The poisonous fumes of Hindu-Muslim hatred whkdi emmged 
horn burning homesteads of Eastern Bengal mid Bihar seemed for a 
time to cloud die picture of the rising wave of common struggles of 
the masses which dommated the scene in die opening months of die 
year. 

5. FLAME OF REVOLT KEPT AUGHT 

Ehitalldiedevtlidi nitrigties and tridceriesofthe imperiaiists 
sodad foe tdihd polteiesof dteCtmj^i^ and l^iague ccmipit^ 
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were not able to put out the unquenchable flame of revolt that the 
R.I.N. mutineers and the heroic woricing class who supported tiiem 
had lighted in the beginning of the year. 

• While Calcutta was in the throes of organised communal 

butchery, Shripat Patil and his comrades supported solidly by the 
united working-class of Amalner were baring Aeir breasts to builds 
in defence of trade union liberties. \ 

• While Hindus and Muslims were murdering each other it) 
the streets of Calcutta, 40,000 South Indian Railway workers — 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians — staged a glorious strike struggle in 
defence of their rights (August 24 to September 23). 

• Four thousand workers of Golden Rock workshops were 
jointly facing bullets and police terror in their fight to demand the 
release of Ismail Khan, the leader of Golden Rock workshop 
(Septembers). 

• White riots were on in Bombay, Dacca and elsewhere, the 
military police of Patna and Baguserai, both Hindus and Muslims, 
were on hunger-strike for their economic demands (September 25). 

• While shameful scenes of mass arson, loot and conversions 
were being enacted in Noakhalt, the workm of Allqray in Travancore, 
belonging to all castes and creeds were writing a glorious page in the 
history of united working-class rights for democratic right (October 
25-30). 

While frenzied mobs in Bihar were ^nying mit mass murders 
of members of dteir brodier community, looting and burning on an 
unbelievidjlescale, the rebellious peasants of Teloigana, belonging 
to all communities, who had thrown off the ydke of forced litdrour, 
were putting up a glorious united resistance in de^mce of their hard- 
won victory, against the Mardal Law terrcn’ (^the Hyderabad military, 
and shaking for the first time drat main basticm of the feudal order, 
India to its very foundaticms. (November 16). 

Riots 

The shame of fitnricidal murder mcisted side 1^ skte with the 
glory of the common stru^le of Hindu and Muslim wokers and 

peasants against imperialist feudal ffiKplohation, 

Not only diis. Very soon, the class-conscious worker and the 
fightmg peasant who ins^nctively saw in the fliuitos of communal 
coh0ict a menace to ctminKm struggles and conimm orgahiimti^ 
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a blow to the common anti-imperialist struggle of all Indians, rose to 
fight back the riots. 

We have the most glorious and stirring example of 
HASANABAD, situated right in the centre of the riot area, on tiie 
borders of Noakhali and Tippera. Hasanabad was made by its 
Communist-led peasant militants — of both the communities — a 
stronghold of the fighting unity of Hindus and Muslims. 

Disciplined ranks of militants armed with lathis stood guard 
over bazars, bastis and homesteads, day and ni^t, watching roads 
and waterways least riot-mongers of the nei^bouring areas creep in 
for mischief. 

In DARJEELING, a timely strike and hartal a^inst riots 
prevented the efforts of provocateurs. 

Everywhere in dte strcaigholds of working-class organisatkms, 
the Communist Party and the trade unions came out with mass 
distribution of handbills nailing down imperialism as the arch riot- 
monger and exposing the policies of the League and Congress 
leaderships and appealing for joint action for peace against goondas 
uid riot-provocateurs. 

New Round Of Strugs^es 

The most effective counter-offensive against the riots came in 
the riot-rocked Provinces themselves; a new round of workers* and 
peasants’ struggles for wages and crops began. 

In the Eastern and Northern districts of Bengal, the Kisan 
Sabhas and the Communists sensed the sizzling discontnit among 
the exploited share-cropper Kisans and poor tenants, who for long 
had been demanding that their share of crop should be two-thirds, 
liiriiilethe landtord should ^ no nxne than oi^diird and not half as 
hidwito. 

While die riot fume was yet smouldering in Noakhali and 
Tippera. The Kisan Sabha launched the TEBHAGA movement. 

In a short time, die surging flood of Muslim-Hindu share- 
crq»pers rallied in thousands round the battle-cry of ‘Kilrop Today 
----Lfmd Tomorrow.** Ihemovmneid^read to l^districtsoicircling 
as k were d» rim-infected Noaldiali Tippera fnun all sides. 

Ibldu^ did nm stari a diQ^ too soon. The tfem^itive communal 
pn^ngnnda scutiag feim Noaidiali mid Tippemooidd have disit^)^ 
and dtaorgmised die disomitmitofdw peasant even befike it was 
mganittd ifko a united nKAwmmk. 
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Kisan Unity 

As it was, the united movement for seizing die crops while 
they were yet standing came in time and had already ^thered 
momentum when communal disruptors started with their cry that 
“Tebhaga is an anti-Hindu movement” 

No teinession or disruption can now throw back the tidal wave 
of Hindu-Muslim Kisan unity for Tebhaga that has started on i^ 
triumphant career. It is sweeping past all obstacles. \ 

The awakened and united kisan is just taking his two-thirds, 
share and leaving one-third to the Jotedar. None can say ‘No’ to 
him. Repression is being fought in guerrilla fashion. 

Where lakhs of awakened kisans begin changing the social 
order with bare hands, a few black-marketeers and tyrants can do 
nothing. Today the crop; tomorrow the land! The opening battles of 
the Hindu, Muslim and Scheduled Caste Kisans of Bengal against 
landlordism has begun. 

The shame of Noakhali and Tippera is being wiped out in the 
fighting unity of the Hindu and Muslim kisans in the battle for 
Tebhaga. 

In Bihar Too 

A similar movement, diou^ not yet so wide-spread, is growing 
round die riot-affected rural areas of Bihar. Hoe the poverty-stricken 
and exploited tenant is demanding that we should pay his rent in 
cash and not in kind — one-half the crc^ as hidierto. 

Hie movement is to cut the crop and keep at and pay die rent 
in cash later. Hindu and Muslim Bihari Kisans are joining hands 
against the landlords for enforcing their demaiuls. In many places, 
die kisans are saying: Why could we not have started diis earlier and 
stopped the fi^t among Others? 

Calcutta ami in the surrounding indwdrial belt, anew strike- 
wave is fast developing. Hindu-Muslim unity is being relarged and 
strengthened in a number of strikes. 

of riots was the one^y strike of 30,000 employ^of 34 CwS 
Government offices in Calcutta, who struck in sympathy with the 
striltoist^the Directrmtte c^suppUiM righting againtd reheochttient 
(JanuaiySO). e- 
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Bury August 16. . . 

Significantly enough tiie Hindu and Muslim cloks put up the 
banner: “Bury 19th August prepare the Road to July 29! 

And indeed, the recent total strike of Cawnpote textile woikers 
for wi^increases and dw big rally of wcxkers and citizens in suf^xMt 
of the fight ^inst repression show that the road to July 29 is q)ening 
up not only in Calcutta, but all over India, dianks to the initiative of 
the militant working-class. What are the perspective for the new 
year that opens up with the Independence Day 1947? 

The great revolutionaiy mass upsuige which b^m with the A 
release campaign and die R.I.N. mutiny, which is seen in due might 
striko-wavethat is swelling through all industries, which has ^xead to 
the peasants and tenant-serfs of Bengal, Bihar, U.P. Tamilnad and die 
Punjid), who are fighting the opening batdes against land-lontism, wtuch 
has penetrated into die feudal States, where die people of Travancore, 
Kashmir and Hyderabad have (^lened anew phase of strug^ agtunst 
autocracy — that mass upsuige is ri»ng to new heights. 

The interlude of a round of ^stly communal riots interrupted 
it for the time being in certain places, but it has by no means disrupted 
and disoiganised it 

For, besides the arch riot-monger imperialism and dre Congress 
and League leaderships, whose compromising and d^iiptive policies 
are puling into ite hands, there are other factors operating in the countiy. 

Main Driving Force 

llie main driving force behind the revolutionary i^inge is the 
deepening crisis of imperialist-feduai rule in India. Economic 
conditions continue to worsen though war ended 17 mondte ago 
and Popular Ministries have been in office for nine mondis. 

• Woikingclasscostoflivii^indexhadincreasedduringthe 
first seven months ofdie year already by 1 S per cod and b (xnitinuing 
to rise. Cloth (nrices too have risen. 

• The tedat food deficit for die year 1945-46 was 60 lakh 
tons out of which only 20 lakh tons was matte good onpoits tqdo 
DecembtH' S, widi the result that ration-cuts ctmtinue. 

• Owing to the closing of war establishments and no 
pn^lfamnte of twilding new imlustites, retrniGlunatt, imnn^iinyment 
and wage-cuts are teeing woiiun^ and tnnpioyees. 
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6. PERSPECTIVES FOR 1947 


The perspective which arises out of this situation is a greater 
extension of strike straggles, which will be fought even more bitterly. 

It means extension of straggles of the peasante like die TeUiaga 
straggle and the temuit-struggles in U.P. Bihar, the Punjab and jthe 
South. 

Perspective In States 

The perspective in the State is similar. TTiere a new round ^f 
straggles of the States’ peoples for freedom is opened as has been 
clearly shown by die struggle ofthe Kashmiri people in die first half 
of the year and the glorious struggles of the Telengana peasants 
(Hyderabad) and Travancore workers in the second half 

The pre-conditions have matured for an anti-feudal revolution 
in the States. Masses ofthe States’ Peoples having shed their fear 
of the ruling authorities are advancing to change the old decrepit 
social order with their bare hands. 

Hinsions Bursting 

The long chain of intrigues and trickeries employed by the 
imperialists in relation to the Cabinet Mission’s Plan, the communal 
riots that followed and the real face of the Plan as it emerged after 
the London Award, have gone a long way in bursting many illusions 
on die Congress and the League sides. 

While the complete grip of the compromising bourgeois 
leaderships of the Cmi^ess and the Le^ue mnains firm on vast 
ranks of their respective followings, while the dan^ of new clashes 
remains through new developments in the Constituent Assembly, 
die ranks of both, especially of the Congress, are becoming critical 
ofthe comprtmisingpolicies ofthe leadership. 

The policy of bureaucratic repression against the strug^es of 
the masses for wage increase, food and democratic ri ghts adt^ed 
by die Pt^uiar Ministries is being resented mme and more by the 

ranlffl of d» Cmigress, especially in view ofthe worsening econcmic 
conditions. 

A mongthe ranks of the Left there is greater urge for united 

SSSrSdSs ^***^ °*****”^ *° *^**”^^ 
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Tasks Of Commnnists 

• These perspectives for the year 1 947 call for ever greater 
determination of the part of the Communists to carry forward the 
task of heading, organising and spreading the struggles of woricers 
and peasants and of die States* peoples to over newer regions. 

• They must exercise ever greater vigilance against riot 
provocateurs, the fighting ranks of the toilers must be preserved and 
strengthened. 

• They will have to face greater repression, with even greater 
opportunities of successfully fighting it back. They must do this by 
concentrating the main fire on the imperialist bureaucracy, police 
and military and by exposing the Popular Ministers as acting as 
appeasers of vested interests instead of as defenders of people’s 
interests. 

• They must seek greater contacts with the ranks of the Left 
parties, and draw them into joint actions, in defence of workers and 
peasants and States peoples’ struggles, against repression and i^inst 
the policy of compromise. 

• Above all, in the name of the long line of martyrs who have 
laid down their lives in the cause of the revolutionaiy battles of 
1946, they must make ever greater efforts to strengthen the 
Communist Patty, the party of die working-class and toiling masses, 
so that it can play its role in building the revolutionary unity of the 
Indian people for the final fight for Independence and Democracy. 

DIARY OF EVENTS— 1946 

JANUARY 

2 Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary ofState for India, announces 
British policy for India. 

4 INA leaders released. 

7 Parliamentary Delegation reaches India. 

9 Communal riots break out in Dharwar. 

— Gandhiji advises students against participation in politics 
and sdikes. 

10 One lac demonstration in Chittagcmg against military 
adocittei in neighbouring village. 

12 Gwalior firing (Ml woriters — 17 killed, 200 wounded. 

13 “For dw Final Battle for Indian Freedom” ^ Communist 
etocdcm manifesto pubtirited. 
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16 Calcutta : Braithwaite Iron & Steel factory workers fired 
upon — 2 Killed, sereral wounded. 

19 Chancellor of Chamber of Princes makes his declaration 
regarding the “fundamental rights” of States peoples. 

20 Central Assembly adjourns in protest against use of Indian 

troops in Indonesia. I 

— Congress and League set unitedly. \ 

23 Communist Party Central Headquarters, Bombay attack^ 
— 60 wounded, 1 lac damage. 

27 Twenty thousand Kolar miners’ strike begins. 

FEBRUARY 


5 Central Assembly passes a motion against South African 
Government. 

7 Indian Airmen in Bombay on hunger strike. 

1 3 Rashid Ali Day demonstration in Calcutta fired upon. 

14 In an interview to U.S. press, Mr. Jinnah threatens civil 

war if one constituent Assembly is set up 

1 6 Police fire on Rashid Ali Day on procession in Meerut. 

19 R.l.N. Boys in Bombay go on Strike. 

20 HMG announcement in Parliament on Cabinet Mission to 

India. 

21 R.I.N. strike spreads to Calcutta, Karachi and Bombay. 
23 Hartal in Bombay in sympathy with R.I.N. strikers — 3 

lacs workers on strike. 


24 R.I.N. strikers surrender to people. 

25 R.I.A.F. (Madras) go on strike in sympathy of R.I.N. 

— Sardar Patel says R.I.N. strike ill-advised. 

— 1 lac rally in Calcutta in sympathy of R.I.N. 

26 In sympathy of R.I.N. 

— 1 lac Trichinopolyworicers strike. 

^50 thousand demonstration in Madras. 

— ^R.I.A.F. at Skmi on strike. 


^R.I.A.F. at Amipet on hunger strike. 

. strike committee undm* anvA. 

asidebarri^*”***'*^* British sincerity and leave 


Party led R I^^^ke of Commons says : ONLY ccmununist 
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28 Complete hartal in Madura in sympathy with R.I.N. strike. 

MARCH 

1 Jubbulpore Sepoys’ strike begins. 

4 SardarPatBl:Congressprestigesuffi3redduetoR.l.N. Strike. 

— Pandit Nehru : R.I.N . has great significance. 

5 Bombay province primary school teachers go on strike. 

6 Punjab forms Ccmgress-Unionist Coalition. 

8 Anti-Victoiy Day demonstration in Delhi — ^Police fired, 
killing eleven. 

12 Gandhiji says ; believe in the bonafides of the Cabinet 
Mission. 

14 R.I.N . prisoners in Mullund Camp on hunger strike. 

1 5 Congress Working committee iq[>points Pandit Nehru, 
Maulana Azad and Sardar Patel to negotiate with Cabinet Missicm. 

1 6 Attlee in Commons : Minority cannot be allowed to veto 
progress. 

— Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru welcome the Mission 
and Attlee’s statement in Commons. 

1 8 Gurkha soldiers in Dehradun revolt. 

1 9 Policemen in Allahabad on hunger-strike in protest against 
ration-cut. 

21 Auk promises efficient armed forces to the future 
government. 

22 Delhi police on hunger-strike for wage-increase. 

23 Elengal and Assam Rly. woricers’ protest strike against 
ration-cuts. 

24 CaBinet Mission arrives in India. 

27 Govemmmt of India notifies South African Government 
on ending trade relations. 

— Dacca textile woricers fired upon— 4 killed, 16 injured. 

— Dange, Communist candidate, wins Bombay Labour seat 

M Sir C. P. says : states will not tolerate ending of ruling 
dynasties and inteffimwice in internal affiurs. 

31 Mr. Jinnah’s interview te Fraser Wbighton: expects British 
suppcHt for his scheme of Pidtt^. 

32 Pandit Nehru vwints democrat rejMnsentativcs of die 
States in Ccmstitutmt Assanbly. 
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APRIL 

1 Mr. Jinnah’s interview to Norman Cliff on Muslim bloc 
against Russia. 

— Sir C. P. suggests separate Federation for States. 

— Congress Ministry formed in U. P. I 

2 Princes and Ministers formulate their demands vis-ai-vis 
Constituent Assembly. 

3 Congress forms Ministry in Bihar and Bombay. 

— 1 0,000 Bihar Policemen strike for rise in wages. 

4 Mr. Jinnah’s interview to Daily Herald — Demands 6 
provinces for Pakistan and declares Pakistan won’t be a religious 
State. 

5 All India Railwayman’s Federation takes strike ballot — 
overwhelming vote for strike. 

6 Bombay municipal sweepers strike. 

7 Muslim League legislators Convention in Delhi. 

10 Mr. Jinnah demands Karachi and Calcutta for Pakistan. 

20 Communist Party’s Memorandum to Cabinet mission. 

22 Gandhiji says : sweepers should never strike. 

23 Hoover arrives in India to study Indian Food situation. 

— League forms Ministry in Bengal. 

26 Palme Dutt’s interview to press in Bombay — warning 
against dragging India in anti<Soviet camp. 

27 Faridkhotsatyagraha begins. 

MAIf 

1 Sir C.P. apprehottds “Soviet Designs” on India — so wants 
British troops to stay. 

2 N.W.R. workers observe 4 hours’ strike. 

4 Seccmd Simla Conference begins. 

5 AIRF Council deckles for Railway Genenal Strike from 
June 27. 

6 PolicefiieonRampw‘peasttit»-~Oneldlied,severalinjuie^ 

10 PanditNrimielec^PtesideittoflndjttiNatioiiidCof^^- 

11 CentolGovemnmitai^ifitsPtiy Commission. 

12 Pandit Nehru and Mr. Jinnah nwet at Simla. 

13 Secmid Simla Conference falls. 

16 Cornet Mission gives its Award. 
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18 Wavell pleads for acceptance of Mission plan. 

— Auk announces readiness to work under Indian Defence 
Member. 

— Gandhiji : Mission should be proud of its solution. 

19 Congress, League leaders’ correspondence with Cabinet 
Mission released. 

20 One day protest strike on S.l.R. against retrenchment. 

— Sheikh Abdulla and National Conference leaders arrested 

in Kashmir. 

23 Cabinet Mission on States. 

24 Congress Working Committee postpones final decision. 

27 Cabinet M ission on Interim Government. 

— Communal riots in Bihar, Allahabad and Baretli. 

28 N.W.F.P. opposes compulsory grouping. 

— Bardoloi condemns the scheme. 

29 Pandit Nehru settles Faridkot demands. 

30 Indian High Commissioner in South Africa recalled. 

— Soviet Comment ; Cabinet Mission Award calculated to 
increase strife. 


JUNE 

6 Bombay Congress Ministiy refuses enquiry in R.l.N. Day 
shootings. 

7 League Council accepts the Mission proposals. 

8 Princes appoint Negotiating Committee. 

1 4 Indians in South Africa start resistance movement. 

1 7 Cabinet Mission’s second Award on Interim Government 
of 14 members. 

21 Pandit Nehru arrested in Kashmir. 

22 Countrywide protests against Nehru’s arrest. 

— AH India Railwaymen's Federation CouiKil wins Interim 
Relief, Strike postponed. 

23 Nehru leaves Kashmir. 

26 Congress Working Committee accepts long-term plans : 
reject the shc«t term plan. 

27 Firing in Patudi — ^25 injured. 

mv 

1 Nawab of Bhopal — ^Sardar Prtel parleys on Constituent 
Assembly. 
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I AICC (Bombay) ratifies Woriting Committee’s acceptance 
of long-term plan. 

— 26,000 Indore workers win their demands. 

I I All India J’ostal strike — 1 lakh struck. 

— Riots start in Ahmedabad. ■ 

16 Punjab Kisan Morcha. i 

— Ratlam : 1 0,000 demonstration fired, 1 0 killed, 30 wouiwed. 
19 Assam Assmebly directs its nominees not to sit in Groups. 

22 ‘‘Kashmir Day" call by CPI General Secretary. 

23 4 lakh industrial workers strike in sympathy of postal 
workers. 

24 Pandit Nehru asks Postal strikers to look into country's 
interest. 

25 League Council rejects British proposals. 

— Tehri State Movement starts. 

26 1 5,000 students of Calcutta demand release of pre-Reform 
Heroes. 

29 Calcutta : 4 million on hartal; 16 lakhs industrial workers 
strike in support of postal strikers. 

— Bihar Assembly votes abolition of zamindari. 

3 1 Muslim League calls for Hartal on August 15. 

AUGUST 

1 2 Congress accepts plan. 

1 3 Viceroy invites Pandit Nehru to form Government. 

— 1 0,000 Madras Corporation workers strike. 

1 5 All-India strike of military accounts clerks ^ — 45,000. 

16 Jinnah-Nehru talks break, 

— "Direct Action” day, Riots in Calcutta. 

1 6-22 Calcutta riots — 6-7 thousand dead, 20,000 injured. 

18 Communist Party Central Committee’s call for “Final 
Assault on Imperialism”. 

23 Punjab Kisan Morcha victorious. 

Stru^Ie in Alwar State begins. 

24 Riots in Allahabad. 

26 New Executive Council under Pandit Nehru formed. 

S- 1 Railway strike begms. 

29 Police firing in Amalner— Sripat Patil Killed. 
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SEPTEMBER 

1 Liaquat Ali’s call for black flags for interim government. 

2 Interim Government sworn in 2-6 Riots in Bombay. 

6 S.l . RIy. strikers fired upon. 3 killed — 1 00 wounded. 

7 Waxiristan bombed. 

1 3 Mr. J innsdi invited by Viceroy for talks. 

— Pandit Nehru orders stopping of bombing frontier. 

1 4 Mysore protest day (i.e.) against no representation in 
Constituent Assembly. 

1 5- 1 6 Jinnah-Wavell talks. 

16- 18 Riots in Bombay and Ahmedabad continue. 

1 9 Cawnpore workers and leaders arrested. 

22 Dacca communal riots. 

23 B.L.Rly. Workers Strike Committee withdraws strike. 

24 AICC ratifies Working Committee decision to form interim 
government. Jaiprakash Narain neutral on resolution. 

26 Militaiy police in Patna and Beguserai strike for economic 
demands. 

28 Communal riots in Agra — 13 killed, 50 injured — ^acid 
throwing in Bombay. 

30 Jinnah-Wavell talks — Bhopal intervenes. 

— T ravancore bans all strikes for political or other object. 

OCTOBER 


9 2 lac leave Bombay because of riots. 

— 16,000 coal miners strike at Giridih. 

1 0 Sarder Baldeo Singh's Defence policy. 

12 Congress-LeagiK talks fail. 

1 4 Le^ie decides to join government widKXit aj^eemait with 


Congress. 

15 Noakhali riots break out, troops called. 

16 Mass murder in Chandpur. 

19 Pandit Nehru’s visit to Frofitio'. 

21 TtavamxHe Ckanmunist Patty banned. 

22 20,000 Noakhali Refugees m Chandpur, 5,000 in Calcutta. 

23 $latopfein«igencyinDa(»»i. 

25 Congress Working Ccunmittee resolution on Communal 
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— Mr. J innah condemns Noakhali . 

— Police fire at Alleppey on workers. 

26 Workers raid pol ice station — kil led 4 police officers. 

27 Riots again in Bombay and Calcutta Bucher’s (Chief of 

Eastern Command) admission. j 

29 Viceroy-Jinnali correspondence, Bengal evacuees — 5b,000. 

30 Travancore State Police open fire — workers demonstWion. 

NOVEMBER I 

I 

1 Riots in Dacca and Abbotabad. 

2 Lucknow students oppose “God Save the King”. 

4 Bengal League Working Committee on Bihar riots. 

— Kolar firing — 4 dead, 1 2 injured. 

— Bihar premier's statement on Bihar riots — strain attacked. 

5 Pandit Nehru visits Bihar. 

7 Pandit Nehru and Rajan Babu addressed meetings in Bihar. 

8 Nagannausa — 500 killed in riots — 100 due to police firing. 
— Riots in Delhi and Benaras. 

9 Central Assembly postpones discussion on release of IN A 
men in prison. 

— C-in-C speaks about the bad effects of these releases on 
the armed forces. 

— 22,000 textile workers strike in Nagpur. 

10 Riot in Meerut — part ofCongresspandal burnt. 

— Bihar — ‘ Pandit Nehru go back’ demonstration. 

1 1 Coimbatore firing — 12 killed. 

— 1 5,000 workers win hi^er wages, 

12 Mr. J innah says no retaliation aginst Bihar — protect non- 
Muslims in majority areas. 

1 6 Hyderabad State — ^Martial Law in Nallagonda. 

1 7 Hyderabad — boycott of reforms advised by Kwshni. 

20 Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Nehni meet Vi(»roy regarding- 
meeting of Constituent AssemUy. 

— ^Mr. Jinnah wants postponemait. 

21 Jinnadi-Viceroycorrespondeiice, 

22 Pandit Nehru’s attack on Wiveil mid Lei^e — Crisis 
revealed, 

—Nehru-Waveli c(Mtei^K»idence. 
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24 Meerut Congress. 

26 Auk’s Quetta Statement. 

27 Viceroy and Leaders called to London. 

DECEMBER 

2 Strike in BBCI Rly. — 6,000. 

3 Punjab teachers’ strike — 3 1 ,000 — called off on 22. 

4 Hyderabad State bans Andhra Mahasabha and Communist 
Party. 

6 Tebhaga demand of peasants in Eastern Bengal. 

— British Government’s London Award. 

9 Constituent Assembly opens. 

1 2 House of Commons debate on India. 

— 8,000 teachers ofBombay on strike. 

14 Pandit Nehru moves resolution on declaration of objectives. 

— Sind election results, League secures 34 out of 3 5 seats. 

15 Mr. J innah ’s Press Conference in London — Congress must 
accept HMG Statement. 

— Sir C. P.’s statement on Pandit Nehru’s resolution. 

1 6 Hyderabad State communique — ^wams Communists. 

— Firing on Bisnupur (Bihar) kisans. 

1 7 Punjab Governor on “Loose talk of civil war” discounts 
transfer of population. 

— Dr. Jayakar’s appeal to defer decision on Pandit Nehru’s 
resolution. 

— Pandit Nehru addresses Associated Chamber of Commerce 
Calcutta. 

1 8 Mr. Jinnah's interview at Cairo — menace of “Hindu 
Imperialism”. 

19 Mr. Ghazanfar AH says — ^League will consider plans of 
exchange of population. 

— Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya ; Sovereign republic of India is 
compatible with monarchies in States. 

20 Decision on Pandit Nehru’s resolution deferred. 

2 1 Mr. Jlinnah won’t accept Federal Court’s verdict. 

— Dr. Khan Sidwb says Fronti^* will not join groupings. 

22 Mr. Jinnidi’s interview at Karachi — No League Coimcil 
meeting tin Con^s$ accepts December 6 statemmtt. 
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24 Announcement of British Financial Mission to India to 
settle “Sterling Balances”. 

— Abdur Rab Nishtar asks for plebiscite in NWFP on 
grouping, 

25 Reported inclination of Government of India to reimpose 

9 hour day. ■' i 

26 Gopinath Barodoloi “Assam hopes to press for staying 

out even if Congress accepts grouping”. 1 

27-28 All India States Peoples Conference appoints a 
Negotiating Committee; demand overhaul of Political Department. 

28 Moulana Azad appointed in place of Asaf Ati. 

— Hindu Mahasabha session at Gorakhpur. 

— Government of India — No action against “R.I.N. 
mutineers”. 

— Bengal ordinance bans social boycott on one community. 

29 Renewed rioting at Allahabad. 

— All India Agricultural Conference wants abolition of 
zamindari. 

3 1 Congress likely to accept December 6 statement, 

— Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel replies Jaiprakash Narain — No 
fight with British now. 



INSIDE VELLORE JAIL 
STOP THIS VINDICTIVENESS 

RC. JOSHPS MEMORANDUM TO CONGRESS WORKING 
COMMITTEE 


Bombay, March, 13, 1947 
To 

The President and Members of the Working committee of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Dear Friend, 

1 have received sad news from the Vellore Central Jail, where 
120 Communists, victims of the Ordinance of the Madras 
Government, are confined as detenus. 

I am enclosing a memo of their demands. They applied for 
being given the same facilities as were granted to Congress detenus 
under the hated Adviser Regime. They received no satisfactory 
reply. 

Recently the Minister of Jails, Syt. Bhashyam, visited them 
in the Vellore Jail. I am enclosing a letter received from one of the 
detenus describing Syt. Bhashyam's attitude and replies to the 
various demands . 

It is a clear case of political vindictiveness on the part of Syt. 
Bhashyam and not one of fairness towards those who have not 
even been given the benefit of a public trial or even an inquiry. 

Such an attitude on the part of a Congress Minister should 
not be allowed to last one day. 

• There are certain minimum standards of humanity, fairness 
and decency that must be practised in our common political life. 

I request you to go through the memo of demands, see how 
reasonable and just they are and b> see how unfair and callous was 
the attitude of Syt. Bhashyam. 


Memwandum firm P.C. Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of 
IntUa, requestit^ their immediate intervention re : just demands of the 
Communist detenus in Vellon Jail, Madras. 
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As can be seen fom the letter enclosed, the detenus have 
reached the limit of patience. Nevertheless they have decided to 
give the Madras Ministry time upto April to redress their grievances. 
It is now nearly the middle of March. Their demands are just and 
they are all young and determined. As the matter is ui^ent I hope 
you will intervene quickly and induce the Congress Ministry ih 
Madras to speed up acceptance of those demands. Without your 
intervention there is little hope of redress and a hunger strike will 
be inevitable. 

In particular, I request you to secure the immediate release of 
the only woman detenue in the Vellore Central Jail Kamala 
Ramaswamy,* who is the granddaughter-in-law of Dr. T. S. S. 
Rajan, ex-Minister of Madras. She is a young expectant mother 
being advanced five months in pregnancy. She and her husband 
are both Party whole-timers but no one in his senses can say that 
her release particularly in her present condition will be a menace 
to public security or order in the province. It is cruel to keep her in 
jail. 

The attitude shown by Minister Bhashyam to the demand for 
extra diet and clothing allowance for her has deeply pained and 
shocked us all, as it must you also. I hope you will immediately 
intervene in this matter. 

Thanking you. Yours truly, 

Sd. P.C. Joshi, 
General Secretary. 

LETTER FROM A DETAINED COMRADE 

February 28, 1947. 

Dear Comrade, 

You know that we had submitted to the Ministry on die 3rd 
Februaiy, a Memo containing our demands, giving it a month’s 
time to satisl^ those demands. We had indicated that if diis was 
not done diat time, we would be obliged to resort to direct action. 
This was not an ultimatum or strike notice, the idea being diat we 
shtmld give them a mondi’s time over the Memo, after which a 
notice of hunger-strike was to be given. 

You know the demands made in the Memo. They are 
substantially the same as tiiose demanded 1^ Chaickarai Chettiar 


* She hat been released nm. 
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(President of the Madras Provincial Trade Union Congress) in his 
Press Statement. 

Meanwhile, Bhashyam, Minister of Jails, came to Vellore 
Central Jail on 20th February. Four of our comrades, N. K. Krishnan, 
A. K. Gopalan, N. Prasadarao and R. Ramanathan, went as our 
spokesmen to discuss all the points contained in the Memo. 

Bhashyam ’s attitude was one of sheer vindictiveness. He rgected 
everyone of our demands, though they were in the main nothing more 
than the ^cilities given to detenus under the Section 93 regime of the 
Imperialist bureaucrats. I am giving here some of the points raised by 
our comrades and Bhashyam ’s attitude and replies to them. 

A) TREATMENT AS DETENUS NOT CONVICTS 

We are now treated as if we were convicted “B” class prisoners. 
Our demand is that we be tr&ated as and given the same facilities 
as all detenus in the 1940-44 period, that is, under the Advisers’ 
Raj. 

Bhashyam quite rudely said that he rejected the very approach 
to the question. He said that since “times had changed” he would 
not even consider the question of giving us the treatment given to 
congress detenus under the Advisers’ Raj . It was as if in his opinion 
political vindictiveness was the hall-mark of a popular Ministry! 

He insisted that we should make our demand item by item 
without reference to the status and privileges of detenus in the pfe- 
1944 period. 

B) OLD DIET ALLOWANCE 

Our present daily diet allowance is only As. head. The 

diet allowance hitherto for detenus was Rs. 1.14. We demanded 
that the old allowance be restored. 

Bhashyam quite callously replied that he thought the old 
allowance was too much FOR US, that the present allowance was 
quite enough and that at the most he might consider the question of 
giving a quarter pmt milk per head. 

He then treated us to a homily that fhiits, vegetables, milk, 
ghee and even cocoanut oil (fw the-head) was not available in the 
market. As if scarcity and high prices was an argument for cutting 
the allowance by more than half. He even mmalised saying that 
people outside were living in poverty etc. and therefore we should 
not dermuid a better diet! 
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C) CLOTHING ALLOWANCE 

As a result of the agitation by the detenus that since they were not 
even brought to trial they should not wear the convict clothes, the 
Adviser’s Regime had granted Rs. 60 per year clothing allowance 
to all detenus. 

At present we are given “B” class convict clothes and we 
demanded the same privileges as before. \ 

Bhashyam replied that “B” class clothing was good enoagh 
and gave us a lecture on cloth scarcity. The Jail Superintendent 
butted in at this stage to say that “B” class clothing was “very 
good”. 

D) NO LOCKING UP 

We had demanded that we should not be locked up and should be 
allowed to sleep out in the jail yard. This was a privilege given to 
all detenus throughout the war years by the British. 

When this issue was raised Bhashyam behaved strangely. He 
asked the jail officials and the whole retinue to go out and then 
asked us “Confidentially” whether we would come to a gentleman’s 
agreement not to escape and give him our word, in which case he 
would consider the matter. 

We refused and told him that it was not because ail of us 
were going to escape but because we considered it very damaging 
to the self-respect of political prisoners to give any such 
“undertaking’’. 

“That is not an undertaking”, retorted Bhashyam, “it is only 
a gentleman’s agreement. We came to such agreements when we 
were detenus Some of us even gave written underbdcing to that 
effect. What is wrong in it?” 

We, nevertheless, persisted in saying dun our self-respect 
would not permit us to give any such undertaking. 

He then requested us not to let anyone know tihat he and some 
other Congress detenus had given such an undertaking “because it 
would give rise to slander.” And still he unblushi^y insisted that 
we diould come to a similar “gentleman's agrermicmt” without 
which he could not consider alkrwtng u$ to steep tmt, diottgh he 
agreed that Vellore was a hot place etc. 
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E) PAPERS AND BOOKS 

Our demand was that all books and periodicals that are not banned 
outside should be allowed to us. At present we are not allowed to 
get any Communist papers. We ai^ued that there was no point in 
not allowing us to read what anyone outside could read. 

To this liis immediate answer was, “People outside also will 
not read them tor long.” He immediately tried to cover it up by 
saying, “1 do not mean they WILL be banned but they MAY be.” 

We insisted that since the papers were legal and we being 
only detenus, we should be allowed to get the Party papers. We 
maintained that our detention is expressly stated to be for the 
purpose of preventing us from leading mass movements outside 
and so all other restrictions on us were unfair. 

He replied that since the cream of the Party was here, the 
Government wanted to watch all that we do, know all that we read 
and think etc., also wanted to prevent us from reading “certain” 
things (meaning news about the mass movements outside). 

F) ALL POLITICAL PRISONERS TO BE TREATED AUKE 

Another of the demands we had raised was that all those who had 
been arrested in connection with kisan or working-class struggles 
and other political activity should be treated as “political prisoners” 
and given the facilities laid down in the latest Government order. 

Bhashyam said he would not consider them politicals at all 
because they were guilty of “violence.” 

We pointed out how the issue of violence or non-violence 
had nothing to do with the question, that the Indian patriotic 
movement had always maintained that politicals must be treated 
as such whatever be the nature of the police charges against them. 
We cited the case of Bhagat Singh. 

But Bhashyam did not care for all titis; he said that our 
comrades were against a People’s Ministry! 

G) FAMILY ALLOWANCES 

To our demand for family allowance, (a demand dtat was granted 
the Advisers’ regime after a peat deal of agitation), Bhashyam 
in^lently a^ted, “What does a ftunity mean?” 

The last of our <feraands was that the only woman detenue, 
young Kamala Ramaswmny (granddaughter of Dr. Rajan, ex- 
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Ministerof Madras), who is five months’ pregnant, should be either 
released or special diet and clothing allowance should be given to 
her. 

Bhashyam was petty minded enough to reject even this 
demand. 

On the whole, his attitude came as a surprise to us. He was 
very vindictive, haughty, highly provocative and insolent in hts 
attitude towards us. He spoke not like a Congress Minister but likV 
a man who had been a Jailor all his life. ' 

We are sending a new Memo. It will contain all the points 
raised with the Minister personally. 

We are thinking of a hunger-strike to be started in APRIL. 
Bhashyam’s attitude gave no hope whatever of our reasonable 
demands being considered sympathetically. But we want to give 
sufficient time to the new Ministiy (if there is going to be a change) 
so that they may not put forward the plea that we had not given 
them enough time to consider the matter. 

We believe that our hunger-strike will have to be long and 
protracted. Popularising and campaigning on these demands must 
be begun right now. 

Campaign for the release of Kamala Ramaswamy, the only 
woman detenue, must be begun seriously. She is five months' 
pregnant and it is cruel to keep her here. 

H) CHARGE SHEETS AGAINST DETENUS 

Charge sheets have been given to all the detenus. In them are listed 
out various reasons for which their detention was necessary for 
public safety. All the chaige sheets have a common accusation that 
the C.P.I. is creating disorder and violence in order to embarrass 
the present Government. 

The charge sheets contain chaiges dating from 1938 and in 
some cases earlier. Some charge shet^ incorporate the charges 
made during our 1940 detentions by the Advisers’ regime. The 
tone of the charge sheets is purely die old one. For example, one of 
the charges against Katragadda Narayanarao is that he gave 
^leeches qiposing the federation scheme in 1938 toid later opposed 
recruitment to war. One charge against a Tamil comrade who was 
a Cmi^essman in 1942 was that he was an active participant in 
1942 struggle and was omiseqaently sentenced to 2 years’ R.I. The 
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main charge against Vajravelu Chetty of Kuppam is that he led a 
miners’ strike at Kolar Gold Fields and criticised (sic.) the 
management of the mines and the Mysore State! One of the 
charges — ^the main one — ^against Rajagopalarao is that his paper, 
Prajasakti, gives false reports about Nizam’s repression. 

Even so many comrades' charge sheets contain charges like: 
you supported municipal strike; you condemned the Golden Rock 
firing; you are a leader or an important T.U. worker, you criticised 
the zamindar, you finance the C.P. 

Falsehoods there are many; for example, Rajasekhar is 
accused of having addressed bus workers of Guntur on the 13th 
January when he was at Anantapur and who had never seen Guntur 
e.vccptonce in 1945. 

Police charges dismissed by courts are also dug up as charges 
now, e.g., Katragadda Narayanarao's case (after elections) is posed 
now and he is accused of having assaulted a Deputy Collector. 

There is not a single charge sheet in which a specific charge 
of violence is cited. We are not giving individual replies. It has 
been decided to give a collective reply. The reply will be political, 
brief exposure of the real hand behind repression and the role of 
Congress Ministry. It is intended to make it a good exposing 
pamphlet. 

All the charge sheets are marked CONFIDENTIAL. 

Memo of Jail Demands Sent by Vellore Comrades 
MEMO OF OUR DEMANDS SENT TO THE MINISTRY 

February 2nd, 1947 

On behalf of the political prisoners detained under Sub-Section 2 
of Section (2) of the Madras Public Maintenance Order Ordinance 
1 of 1947 and confined to the Central Jail, Vellore, we wish to 
make the following representation for your immediate and 
favourable consideration and sanction. 

Though we are all political prisoners belonging to the 
Communist, trade unioo and kisan movements of this inovince who 
have been arrested and detained without any chmge being framed 
aptnst us and without any ftial, we are being treated at present in 
this jail as of^tbnary B class convicted prisonm, in every rei^iect, 
(food, clothi^ and oth^ facilities) even the ti#ts which 
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were granted to Congress detenus in 1 940-45 by the then Advisoiy 
regime are being denied to us today. 

The vast majority of us who were brought here were not even 
told why we were being arrested and where we were being taken 
and were not allowed to take anything with us except the bjare 
clothes we were wearing at the time of our arrest. Under s^h 
conditions we are lodged here for indefinite detention. The jpil 
administration tell us that they do not know our exact status a^d 
have not received any instructions with regard to our treatments 

We wish to point out that such a state of affairs is extremely 
deplorable under a popular Ministry. We protest emphatically 
against the way in which we are being detained here without trial. 
Such detention without trial has so far been used in this country 
only by Imperialism to crush the national movement and it has 
repeatedly been condemned by the Congress leadership. It is 
deplorable that a Congress ministry should today use that same 
anti-democratic weapon against the working-class and kisan 
movements of this province. We demand, as a matter of democratic 
right, that we should immediately be brought on trial and, in the 
meantime, we, as political detenus, are entitled to at least the same 
facilities and treatment as were allowed to Congress detenus during 
1940-45 by the then Advisory regime in this province. In 
consonance with this we raise the following concrete and specific 
demands : 

1 . Food. The B Class ration of As. 12-6 per day, that is now 
being allowed, is, of course, not even sufficient to cover the expense 
of one proper meal and a cup of coffee. Even as far back as 1 940- 
45 detenus were allowed Rs. 1-14 per head per day. The cost of 
living has risen at least by 50 per cent since 1945. As such we 
claim that we may be allowed Rs. 2-1 2 per head per day towards 
food and that we may be permitted to draw die Mme m cash so that 
we may have the advantage of making our own dK>ioe rqpirding 
the variety, quality and quantity of foodstuffs. 

2. M&iical treatment. Facilities for deatment undO' ^wcialists 
for chronic diseases must be made and afnmgetnents to remove 
such of the detenus, who aiv at presem suffoing llom such diaei»^ 
to places where special trottment c«i be had must be mKmded to 
widtout delay. Such facilities and amuigements wwe grained to 
detenus in 1940-45. It is found that the medkal ai^pplici hi dwiaH 
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hospital are not adequate and as such necessary medicines may be 
supplied immediately. 

3. Clothing. As the prices of all varieties of cloth (mill, 
handloom and khadi) have nearly trebled since 1942 and as the 
1 940-45 detenus were allowed each Rs. 60 per year, we claim that 
at least Rs. 150 may be granted to every one of us. 

4. Bedding. Formerly, Rs. 30 per year was sanctioned towards 
bedding allowance. Now taking into consideration the rises in prices 
a minimum of Rs. 60 per year may be sanctioned. 

5. Mosquito curtain. Sanitary conditions of this jail are very 
bad. All the barraclorhave been occupied'for the last several years, 
and no arrangements have been made to cfean them or the premises 
before we were brought here. Every detenu may be supplied with a 
mosquito net as the mosquito pest is a dangerous menace under 
present conditions in this jail. 

6. Personal allowance. A sum of Rs. 1 5 may be granted as 
personal allowance towards smoking, writing materials, toilet etc. 
Use of our own typewriters must be allowed. 

7. Tooth paste and brush. One tooth brush and two tubes of 
tooth paste per month be supplied to each detenu. 

8. Soaps and oil. Four cakes of bath soap and half a bar of 
washing soap and 16 ounces of cocoanut oil or gingelly oil be 
allowed per month per head. 

9. Interviews and letters. Every one of the detenus may be 
permitted to have an interview and four letters per week. All 
incoming letters should be allowed through without restrictions. 

1 0. Pcavle. Detenus must be granted parole whenever utgiratly 
necessary in addition to the regular half-year parole of a month’s 
duration in the minimum. 

Government must bear the expenses for such parole, like 
travelling allowance, etc. 

1 1 . Books, periodicals and newspapers. All books and 
periodicals not fmjscribed by the Government ^ould be allowed 
inside the jail without miy other secondary censoridtip by die jail 
authorities. News{»q;>ers in English as welt as in all provincial 
lan^u^ should ^ allowed. We also demand that EngKsh as well 
as language newspapers of our province may be supplied at die 
r^e of ftMr every 25 detenus at the Govcmmeid cost. 
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1 2. Library. A library grant of Rs. 1000 to begin with may be 
sanctioned. The jail authorities may be directed to purchase the 
books as directed by us. We supply the authorities with a list of 
books that may be bought for the library. 

1 3 . Radio set and loudspeaker. The detenus of 1 942-45 were 
allowed to have as many radios as they liked. The same privileges 
may be extended to us also. We further demand that a radio with a 
loud speaker may be supplied to us to be installed at the detection 
camp. 

14. Furniture. Every detenu must be supplied with a table , a 
chair, an easy chair, a cot, an almirah and a cloth stand. 

15. Games. A sum of Rs. 1,000 may be sanctioned so that 
materials necessary for games such as volley ball, football, hockey, 
badminton, ping-pong and carroms may be bought. 

16. Lock-up. The obnoxious and outrageous practice of 
keeping politicals, especially detenus, under lock-up, whether it 
being day or night, cannot be tolerated under any civilised 
Government. Further this criminal practice was resisted in this very 
jail by the 1940-45 detenus and the Advisers regime was forced to 
concede this demand and discontinue lock-up. Now, when once 
again we are brou^t in, it is surprising that this time under a popular 
ministry this practice of lock-up is again being resumed. We want 
to make it clear to the Government that we shall not submit to this 
and allow a vital right of political prisoners and detenus to be taken 
away arbitrarily. We demand that immediately instructions be sent 
to the authorities here to discard this brutal practice of k^ing 
detenus under lock-up. 

1 7. Outside walks and use of playgrounds. Detenus under the 
past regime were allowed to have morning and evening walks 
outside the jail enclosure. We demand that the same privileges be 
extended to us now. The detehus may be permitted to use the jail 
play^und also in the evening. 

1 3. Family allowances. Detenus having finnilies dqjendent 
on them must be granted adequ^ fmnily allowances to cover their 
needs 8(»l to compensate fcK* the loss KsuUiRg irom their dc^ 

This is the most elementaiy res}K>nsibility of any civilised 
Govamneat and especially where^ aneid WKldetwition 

ites been teted so arbitarify as in otir case. We dbriin in diis matter 
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the same right which was granted to detenus in 1940-45. Detenus 
at that time were granted family allowances ranging to Rs. 500, 
according to the needs. 

We also urge that in the case of a deterfu who has insured his 
life, the insurance premium may be paid by the Government. 

Necessary instructions be issued to the departments concerned 
to keep the service going in the case of Government and quasi- 
Government servants and the employees of industrial and 
commercial firms and commercial concerns etc. who are under 
detention, and to disburse their pay to their families during the 
period of detention. Privileges of grain shops, housing, free passes 
and PTOs etc., that the families of the railway and other Government 
employees have, should not be discontinued and instructions may 
be issued to the administration concerned accordingly. If, however, 
such facilities are denied, we demand that the Government should 
compensate the families of such type in money form. 

1 9. Students and examinations. In the case of students detained 
here, parole and such other necessary facilities to appear for 
university, college or school examinations should be given. 
Instructions may be issued to the university concerned to grant 
exemptions from attendance, etc. The Government should also pay 
the cost of text books, note books and also the necessary 
examination fees. 

In conclusion we want to stress that the above demands are 
pressingly urgent and hope that the Government would take 
immediate steps to concede them. We ask for no more than what 
the Con^ss detenus secured in the past from the Advisers’ regime. 
No self-respecting political prisoner will tolerate for a day the 
conditions under which we are kept at present, especially when we 
are denied the most elementary democratic right of trial before an 
open court of law. Yet we want to try all chances of peaceful 
negotiations for securing our rights and to give the Congress 
ministiy time to intervene and grant us tihose rights which every 
political prisoner expects from such a ministiy. We expect the 
Ciovemment to take action on this memorandum of ours within a 
nwnth at the most Failure of the ministiy to intervene in time would 
l«ve us no alternative except to take other steps for securing our 
o^ts, Tlie re^xmsibiltty for such an imfortunide situation will not 
lieonoursl^tders. 
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CHARGE-SHEET AGAINST N. K. KRISHNAN 

(For Detention — Past Party Life As Main Charge] 

IN THE COURT OF THE CHIEF PRESIDENCY MAGISTRATE, 
MADRAS j 

Present : S. M. Hasan, Esq., I.C.S. 

Read; Order of Detention dated 30th January, 1947. 

ORDER : 

In pursuance of Section 4 of the Madras Maintenance of Public 
Order Ordinance, N. Kalyana Krishnan is informed that the grounds 
for his detention are the following ; 

In August 1939, he attended the All-Kerala Students' 
Conference at Calicut and made an objectionable speech. He went 
to Bombay in October 1939 and was arrested on 7th November 
1940 following police raid on the secret Communist Party office 
in Bombay in city and detained under the Defence of India Rules. 
On release in 1942 he was mainly concerned with the literature 
and propaganda sections of the Communist Headquarters at 
Bombay and also interested himself in the organisational work of 
the Party for some time in Karnataka. In 1943 he was connected 
with Kerala Communist Party work at Calicut and also toured 
Bangalore and instructed N. L. Upadhyaya regarding the 
Communist Party work in Karnataka. 

In May 1 945 he was engaged in chalking out a programme 
for organising labour and kisan work in the presidency, dividing 
the Province into regions and appointing full-time Party' workers 
for each region. In May 1946, along with other Provincial leaders 
of the Party, he formulated the policy of the communists as regards 
their future programme. In August 1946, he took a keen interest in 
the Corporation Labour Union strike and went to the Bombay 
Headquarters office (to which he is permanently attached) and 
returned sometime later. Since then he has been secretly working 
and issuing instructions to the local Party leaders to bring about 
general strikes in January this year including a mass uprising 
attended with violence. 

After the arrests early in January 1 947 in connection with d»c 
Madura Communist Ccmspiracy case he took over ftie work of the 
Party office at Madras and took necessary action to carry on 
subversive activities mid maintain contacts and lor the production 
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and distribution of unauthorised news-sheets. Since he is likely to 
go underground to cairy on subversive activities, his detention is 
essential. 

He is informed that he has a right to make representation in 
writing against the order under which he is detained. If he wishes 
to make such a representation, he should address it to the 
undersigned and forward it through the Superintendent of the Jail 
as soon as possible. 

Sd/. S. M. Hasan 
30-1-47 

Chief Presidency Magistrate 

CHARGE-SHEET AGAINST IMBICHI BAVA 

(Criticism of Congress Failure to Keep Election 
Pledges — Main Charge] 

CoNl-lDENTlAL 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS Public (General) Department 
Memorandum No. 52147-1 dated 5-2-47 

SUBJECT ; Law and Order — Maintenance — Detention qfE. K. 

Imhichi Bava of Ponnani — Grounds of detention — 
communicated. 

In pursuance of Section 4 of the Madras Maintenance of Public 
Order Ordinance, 1947 (Ordinance 1 of 1947) E. K. Imbichi Bava 
of Ponnani, Malabar district, is informed that the grounds for his 
detention are the following. 

He is a Working-Committee member of the Malabar District 
Communist Party and Secretaiy of the Ponnani communist Party. 
He imbibed communist ideals as a result of his association with 
E. M. Sankaran Nambudiripad and A. K. Gopalan and others. He 
has been active on the student front and has organised students and 
the Communist sponsored Beedi Labourers* strike at Ponnani in 
October and November 1 946. 

He is a good speaker and has condemned the Congress 
Ministry in his public speeches for its alleged failure to carry out 
the promises contained in the Election Manifesto and for curtailing 
the civil liberties of the people and oppressing the labourers. He 
has also accused the Ministry of encouraging blackmarketing. 
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In view of the disturbed conditions brought about by the 
militant Communist activities in Malabar, his being at large, as a 
capable Communist organiser, is likely to prejudice the maintenance 
of law and order and public peace and tranquillity. 

He is informed that he has a right to make a representation; in 
writing against the order under which he is detained. If he wislles 
to make such a representation he should address it to the undersigned 
and forward it through the Superintendent of the Jail as soon is 
possible. 

Sd. W. scott Brown, 

5 - 2-47 

Chief Secretary to the Government 




THE MOUNTBATTEN PLAN FOR 
INDIA 

R. PALME DUTT 

THE Mountbatten Plan proposes the partition of India and the 
speedy transfer of responsibility, initially in the form of Dominion 
Status, to Indian Governments for the sections of a divided India. 

Formally, the Plan does not lay down the partition of India, 
but provides machinery for the areas affected by the Pakistan 
demand to choose, either through their Legislative Assembly 
representatives or through referendum, between a single Constituent 
Assembly in accordance with the Cabinet Mission Plan, or a 
separate Constituent Assembly for a separate State. This involves 
division of the Punjab and Bengal so that the Moslem-majority 
areas and non-Moslem majority areas can decide separately. In 
practice, on the basis of existing representation, this means partition, 
including almost certainly the partition of the Punjab and Bengal. 

The position of the Princes’ States is left unchanged; that is, 
with the ending of paramountcy they can join either grouping or 
proclaim their independence and establish their separate relations 
with Britain. 

Legislation is to be hurried through Parliament to establish 
the new Dominion Government or Governments. 

If die Plan goes through, the result will establish dte following 
States or State areas in India: 

( 1 } North West Pakistan, covering Western Punjab, Sind, and 
possibly the Nordi West Frontier and Baluchistan, whh a population 
of 2S millions (18 million Moslems); 

(2) North East Pakistan, covering Eastern B«mgal and the 
Sylhet di^rict of Assam, with a popuIati(m of 44 millions (3 1 million 
Moslems). These two areas, divided by a diousand miles, would 
constitute die Pakistan State Federation, with a population of 70 
millions. 

(3) The Indian Union or Hindustan, eoveringdte rest of Bridsh 
India, with a populaticm of 225 millions. 

Published in : “The UBOUR MONTHLY". My 1947. London. 
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(4) The Princes’ States, covering two>fifths of the area of 
India with a population of 93 millions or one quarter, would join 
one or other federation, or possibly, in the case of one or two larger 
States, such as Hyderabad and Travancore, according to their 
present declared intentions, proclaim their separate independence. 

Assuming that the Princes’ States all finally decide to link| up 
with one or other grouping, then on a very rough estimate Pakiskn 
would represent about one quarter of India, covering mainly 
agricultural, feudal and industrially undeveloped, but strategically 
important territory; and the Indian Union would represent about 
three-quarters of India, including the main industrial and 
commercial regions and urban centres, and the most politically 
advanced and democratically developed sections of the population 
and the main forces of the working class. 

Relations of Britain with the States to be formed would finally 
be determined by special treaties. Military, administrative and 
economic questions are left for future settlement. 

This Plan, the third within twelve months (Cabinet Mission 
Plan of June, 1946; Attlee Declaration of February, 1947; 
Mountbatten Plan of June, 1947), has received the assent of the 
leadership of the major political organisations in India and in 
Britain. 

In India the main political leaders have declared their 
acceptence of the proposals, though with heavy misgivings. 

Nehru on behalf of the Congress declared: 

“It is with no joy in my heart that 1 commend these prc^sals.” 

Jinnah on behalf of the Moslem League declared: 

“We cannot say or feel that we are satisfied or that we agree 
with some of the matters dealt with by the plan.” 

Baldev Singh on behalf of the Sikhs declared: 

It would be untrue if I were to say that we are altogether 
happy. The British Plan does not please eveiybody, not the Sikh 
community anyway.” 

On the other hand, J. P. Narain on behalf of the Indian 
Socialists, and P. C. Joshi on behalf of the Indian Communists, 
have sharply criticised the Plan as involving the dismemberment 
of India, and as not representing a real transfer of power, and have 
opposed acceptance. P. C. Joshi has declared: 
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“The new British Plan for the dismemberment of India is a 
desperate move against the freedom movement which stands for 
the complete independence of the whole of the country . . . 

“Mountbatten’s Plan is not a genuine ‘Quit India’ plan, but 
rather one which seeks to keep in British hands as many economic 
and military controls as possible.” 

In Britain Tory-Labour unity has been proclaimed in support 
of the Plan. Churchill, in contrast to his opposition to previous 
proposals, has declared his approval of the general lines of the 
Mountbatten Plan, and congratulated Attlee on his selection of 
Mountbatten as Viceroy — praise which, according to The Times, 
“brought a flush of pleasure to the Prime Minister’s cheek.” “The 
two men,” observed the “Manchester Guardian” of Churchill and 
Attlee, “have not found so much common ground since this 
Parliament began.” On the occasion of the Parliamentary 
announcement only Gallacher expressed criticism. In the City 
Indian share prices immediately rose, following the announcement, 
and as the “Daily Herald” noted, “the City gave its blessing to the 
Plan.” 

internationally the Plan has received high praise in the 
American official Press, and in the Right Wing Press of most 
countries. On the other hand, Reuters has noted that “Left-wing 
newspapers have been unfavourable in all countries.” Soviet 
comment was provided by the statement of Zhukov; 

“Britain is being forced to take a page from America’s book 
and copy her policy in the Philippines — to give a nominal false 
freedom. In other words, to clear out so as to remain.” 

A commentary by Lenin on the Moscow Radio drew the 
conclusion; 

“From declarations proclaiming the transfer of power to the 
Indians it is a far cry to true independence for India. The 
achievement of the latter will depend first and foremost on the 
strength of the national liberation movement. British ruling circles 
mean to maintain their economic, political and military positions 
in India, whatever her future constitiitional structure may be. Among 
other things ftiey bank on die economic ties established between 
the British and the Indian bourgeoisie . . . 

“Irrespedave of the constitutional changes in India,* what really 
matters is ^e actual economic, political and military positions that 
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British capital succeeds in maintaining in that country. This will 
decide whether the long-standing question of independence for India 
will be settled as it was in the Philippines, or whether India will 
become a really independent democratic country.” 

The rapid and accelerating succession of new Plans for India 
(and the Mountbatten Plan is by no means likely to prove the jfinal 
solution, when it comes to the practical problems of operating it) 
are a demonstration of the deepening crisis in India. Imperialism 
can no longer govern India in the old way. The old administrative 
machine has collapsed. British power, in its present weakened wcwld 
position, can no longer hope by military coercion to hold India in 
submission. As Cripps said in the House of Commons debate on 
March 5: 

“There were fundamentally two alternatives facing the 
Government. First, they could endeavour to strengthen British 
control in India on the basis of a considerable reinforcement of 
British troops . . . The second alternative was to accept the fact that 
the first alternative was not possible . . . One thing that was quite 
obviously impossible was to decide to continue our responsibility 
indefinitely and indeed against our own wishes into a period when 
we had not the power to carry it out.” 

This bankruptcy of the old imperialist order and irresistible 
upsurge of the Indian people is the central dominating fact of the 
Indian situation since the war. All the elaborate constitutional 
manoeuvres, on die one hand, and the hideous provoked disorders 
and interna! division rending the Indian people, on the other, are 
only the symptoms of the deep social and political change which is 
preparing— -Ae blood-soaked birth-pangs of Indian freedom. This 
crisis has mounted over the past two years. Even the desperate 
attempts to divert the popular upsurge into fratricidal channels of 
communal strife have only deepened die crisis, weakened and 
d«ncMra1ised the administrative sqjparatus, undmnined the stability 
of the amtod forces, spread contempt for law and cmter, and hastened 
the menace of a general conflagration. Gigantic potiblems are 
looming before the Indian people, including the dec^pening food 
^is, which are b^ond the capacity of die existing adramistrative 
appattdus to solve. 

ifonce foe accelmting uig^y of firkin poli^ to reach a 
settl<»mmt before foe situation has f»ssed entirely out of control. 
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The Cabinet Mission Plan, itself the product of the naval revolt, 
fixed no date for the transfer of power. The Attlee Declaration 
fixed the date of June, 1948. The Mountbatten Plan seeks to 
anticipate the Attlee date and complete the process of handing over 
to Dominion Governments by August or September of this year. 

But this enforced retreat of imperialism is accompanied by 
complex manoeuvres to play on every element of reaction and 
division (Princes, Hindu-Moslem antagonism, Congress-League 
disagreement, etc.) in such a way as to qualify in practice the formal 
transfer of power and protect the essential political, economic and 
strategic interests of British capital in India. 

In place of a straightforward recognition of independence and 
transfer of power to the majority political leadership of Indian 
Nationalism, leaving the internal problems of India to be settled 
by Indian leaders, each successive complicated Plan has revealed 
this essential character of building an elaborate structure to play 
on Indian divisions and antagonisms. 

Before the Cabinet Mission arrived, the mighty national 
upsurge in India was unsullied by communal conflict. The great 
mass demonstrations bore united Congress and League flags and 
the slogans “Hindus and Moslems, Unite!” “Down with British 
imperialism!” 

But the Cabinet Mission Plan erected its entire structure on 
separating Hindus and Moslems in statutory fixed compartments 
of its so-called “constituent assembly” and counterposing Congress 
and League in an uneasy balance of mutual impotence and 
antagonism. The resultant accentuated conflict spread the hell of 
communal violence through many areas of India. The Attlee 
Declaration of February 20 prepared the way for partition by 
declaring that, in the event of die Moslem League continuing its 
obstruction, such obstruction would be rewarded by granting its 
demand for partition. The Moundwtten Award has crunpleted the 
process uid laid down die lines of partition. 

As in Ireluid, so in India, when die national revolt can no 
longer be contained, an evil legacy of partition is left by the 
departing imperiidist Power to poistxi d^ life of the revolting nation 
and leave b^ind two weak and muhially conflicting administradcMis 
in place of a strong united and prognmive nation. 

The conditions, howev^, are not die sanw in Imiia as in Ireland 
for d)c success of this manoeuver. 
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The central new feature of the Mountbatten Plan is the 
partition of India. The main boast of British rule in India was its 
unification of India. At the end of two centuries of British rule the 
India which was united under Asoka and Chandragupta over two 
thousand years ago and under Akbar three and a half centuries ago 
is handed back, split into discordant fragments, and needing to 
tread a toilsome and painful path to overcome this vicious leucy 
of imperialist “divide and rule” and forge living unity anew. \ 

Partition is so universally recognised in ail responsible 
quarters as disastrous for Indian progressive development that the 
attempt is made on either side to throw the responsibility on other 
shoulders. British Government spokesmen claim that they would 
have preferred the semi-unity of the Cabinet Mission Plan, but that, 
in the absence of united acceptance by both Congress and the 
League, partition has become unfortunately inevitable. Congress 
claims that the refusal of Britain to hand over in democratic fashion 
to the elected majority leadership of the Indian people, and its 
insistence on placing a power of absolute veto in the hands of the 
obstructive minority, made inevitable the British-imposed award 
of partition which Congress accepts only under protest. 

In any case partition is a great evil for India. It represents no 
lasting solution, but contains the seeds of future conflicts. The 
delimitation of frontiers holds the possibilities of endless discords. 
The Moslem League has only accepted a “truncated” Pakistan in 
order to continue the fight for the extension of its frontiers. Congress 
stands by the aim of the united sovereign democratic Republic of 
India. 

Partition hinders progressive development, encourages 
particularism, reaction and communal antagonism, places a barrier 
in the way of urgently needed all-India economic and social 
planning, and provides a fertile ground for the disruptive intrigues 
of rival imperialist powers to gain a foothold in India. 

Marxist students of the Indian problem have recognised that 
within the sub-continent of India there are various national groups 
with their own languages and cultural traditions; and they have 
uiged that only through self-determination of diese nationalities 
in democratic fashion a real and lasting unity of the Indian people 
will be achieved. Such a solution of the multinational problem has 
already be<m powerfully demonstrsUed, not only in the case of the 
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U.S.S.R., but more recently in the experience of the Jugoslavian 
People’s Federal Republic. Such a union will undoubtedly prove 
the final solution also in India as the necessary economic and 
political development of Indian history. 

But the present proposed partition of the Mountbatten Plan, 
based upon Hindu and Moslem States, not to speak of the equally 
arbitraty boundaries of the Princes’ States, has nothing in common 
with national self-determination. It creates economic monstrosities; 
it divorces agricultural hinterland from industrial areas; it cuts 
indiscriminately across railway and irrigation systems; it must 
necessarily produce chaos in the economic life of India, and give 
rise to endless complications in the settlement of common services, 
communications and financial relations; it ruthlessly divides brother 
from brother on different sides of artificially drawn barriers; and 
with the proposal to sub-divide Bengal and the Punjab it opens up 
a way for the limitless fragmentation of India. 

If this partition is carried dirough, every effort will need to be 
made to overcome its disastrous consequences, to build up die 
closest relations and co-operation of the two Governments, and to 
prepare they way for the speediest future unification. 

Congress has only accepted the present partition plan as a 
makeshifl in order to win effective control over the maximum 
possible area of India, with the unchanged objective to lead forward 
to the united democratic Republic of India. This was made clear 
by Nehru in his speech to the States Peoples’ Conference at Gwalior 
on April 1 8: 

“Our aim at present is to liberate as much of India as we 
can — one half or three-fourths — ^and then to deal with the question 
of independence for the rest.” 

The establishment of a Dominion Government or 
Governments, even though restricted in effectiveness by the evil 
consequences of partition, will represent a signal advance on the 
present status of the Interim Government. Already through the 
Interim Government a valuable achievement has been possible in 
the s|diere of foreign policy; and Indian spokesmen in the United 
Nations have played an independent and progressive role, in marked 
contrast to die former puppets who provided British reaction with 
an extra vote in die suji^posed name of India. But in internal affairs 
die Interim Government has been in practice impotent, both thnMi^ 
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its lack of recognised constitutional authority (the formal position 
of its members still being that of nominated advisors of the Viceroy), 
the lack of recognition of the principle of collective Cabinet 
responsibility, and the mutual feud of the counterpoised Congress 
and League members, leaving the Viceroy and the bureaucracy in 
effective control. j 

The replacement of this situation by responsible Cabihets 
based on elected popular majorities (even though for the mon^nt 
on a restricted franchise and communal electorates) will open the 
way to far-reaching democratic advance and planned economic and 
social development for the urgent tasks of national reconstruction. 

The fulfilment of these tasks will require the closest co- 
operation of all progressive sections of the national movement and 
the working-class movement on a common democratic platform. 

The working-class movement, which has alone throughout 
maintained its ranks untouched by communal divisions and has 
led the fight against communal disruption and disorders, has special 
problems and responsibility in face of the prospect of the temporary 
partition of India. The magnificent unity achieved through the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the All-India Peasant Federation 
must not be broken. Here it may be suggested to the national 
leadership that the attempt to form rival unions, whether through a 
Congress-controlled “National Trade Union Congress," or through 
Moslem unions, is not only contrary to the interests of the woricing 
class and will break on the rock of working class solidarity, but is 
also contraiy to the interests of national unity for the victoiy of 
independence. Now more than ever the situation reveals dhe urgent 
need, increasingly recognised on both sides, to endeavour to 
overcome the past phase of sharp divisions between the Congress 
and the Communist Party in order to march forwwd togedier upon 
a commcm programme of democratic advance, for tfte achievement 
of ftill independence and eventual all-India democratic union, and 
for the fulfilment of tfte economic and social demands, land reform, 
measures of nationalisation and planned industrial develc^mient, 
fw which the workers and peasants and masses of die Indian people • 
are looking. 

In order to ensure that the transfer of power shall be made 
ef^ecdye, it is essential to ensure that die accompanying ccmcrete 
ccmditkms, esp^ially in the military spiiere, in rekftuKi to the 
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Princes’ States, and in the economic sphere, shall not invalidate 
this transfer or permit of indirect forms of continued imperialist 
control. 

In the military sphere the full withdrawal of British forces 
and military missions and the handing over of all bases and 
installations to Indian control are an essential condition of real 
independence. No clear statement of the Government’s policy has 
yet been made in this respect; and many long-term military 
preparations, especially in the States, have been widely reported. 
Bevin in his speech at the Labour Party Conference, referring to 
British troops in India, stated that “independence will affect the 
number of our troops there’* — which would appear to imply that it 
would not necessarily mean their withdrawal. Alexander’s reply 
to Piratin in the House of Commons debate on March 6 would also 
appear to imply continued military occupation in India: 

Piratin : 1 would like to have an unequivocal statement from 
the Government that there will be no troops stationed in India 
whether invited or uninvited. 

Alexander: It is a most extraordinary proposition — 1 know 
the Hon. Member is keenly interested in the Russian ideology and 
so on — if it is to be suggested that the British authority is never to 
respond in any circumstances sympathetically to the request of 
another power, while Russia may be quite free to respond to any 
other countries that desire Russian troops there. 

Alexander’s explosion indicates that a vulnerable point had 
here been touched; and the attempted analogy reveals that the 
Government considers it as legitimate to maintain British troops in 
India after the formal recognition of independence or dominion 
status as for the Soviet Union to maintain troops in ex-enemy 
occupied countries in accordance with the peace settlement. It may 
be noted that not only have various Princes of major States offered 
their territories, but also some Moslem League leaders have offered 
Pakistan as a suitable British military base in India. 

In relation to the Princes’ States the position is still unsettled. 
Constitutionally, with tite lapsing of paramountcy, the States resume 
their independmce and need only enter into such voluntary relations 
as th^ choose widt the Indian Union or Pidtistan. Hyderabad and 
Travancore have asserted their in^ition to stand on their ovm and 
nudcethehsepwate relations with Britain. Mountbatten has declared 
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that “the British Government has no intention of recognising any 
Indian State as a separate Dominion,” but that he would transmit 
any request from a State for a separate treaty to the British 
Government. There are indications that British policy would urge 
the States to align themselves with one or other of the/ two 
Dominions to be formed, no doubt as performing a more uWul 
function as a conservative factor within the new Dominions r«her 
than as standing outside; but that this would not necessarily ai^ect 
their autonomy or exclude the presence of special British missidns, 
officers and “advisors.” The Indian people will finally deal with 
the Princes and States, whose autocracies have only maintained a 
puppet existence as pawns of British power, and will not be able 
ultimately to resist the advance of Indian democracy and freedom. 
But in the critical transition period we must defeat the attempts to 
make the Princes’ States or certain major States continue bases of 
imperialist control and influence. Resolute opposition will be 
necessary to the contracting of special treaties or the establishing 
of special direct relations with the Indian Princes against the 
interests of the unity and independence of India as a whole. 

In the economic sphere special attention will need to be paid 
to defeat any attempts to impose unequal economic agreements 
upon India or to interfere in the free development of her economy. 
It is known that the big British monopolies calculate to maintain 
and extend their grip on India even within the new forms through 
association with the Indian monopolies as junior partners in the 
Indo-British corporations which are being organised in the present 
period. The I.C.I. Information Bulletin, in a special confidential 
report on the “Political Outlook” in India, concludes: 

There is every reason now to believe that the discrimination 
against foreign businesses which was once feared will not 
materialise . . . 

Unless a Communist uprising on the Russian model could be 
organised, nationalisation of indush’ies will not go much further 
than the Government setting up factories at State eiqpense in all 
those cases witere the ordinary chances of suf^ly and demand do 
not forecast a probable i^fit on an wlequate scale . . . 

On the whole, busitmss interests with /substantial resources 
are jutaifted in not taking too short a view and in being cautiously 
optimistic. 
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Any serious programme of national reconstruction in India 
will inevitably require large-scale nationalisation of the main 
industries and larger enterprises and elimination of foreign 
monopolies. In the coming critical negotiations on the sterling 
balances it is essential to repudiate the harsh Dalton attitude, which 
not only ignores the heavy burdens placed on the Indian masses by 
the war, but also in practice plays straight into the hands of the 
American financial interests to clear the road for dollar penetration 
of India (Dalton's speech was immediately applauded by Churchill 
and the U.S. Treasury), while alienating Indian feeling and losing 
the opportunity of a mutually beneficial economic settlement with 
India. 

The international aspects of the new situation developing in 
India are of far-reaching importance. 

Already, even within the limitations of the conditions of the 
Interim Government, Indian representatives in the United Nations, 
under the guidance of Nehru as Foreign Minister, have been able 
to take a courageous and progressive stand, independently of British 
reaction, over the issues of South Africa and Palestine. The 
combined leadership of the Soviet Union, India and the prog^sive 
democratic countries has even been able on occasion to rally a 
majority against the bloc of reaction represented by the United 
States, Britain, South Africa, etc. Indian initiative in the convening 
the Delhi Conference of Asiatic nations, including representatives 
of the Soviet Asian Republics, constituted a landmark in the closer 
relations of the peoples of Asia marching forward along the path 
of liberation. The world is looking to Indian representatives abroad 
to carry forward this progressive role, so that India will fulfil the 
great part which it can play in the partnership of democratic nations. 

American imperialism has its eye on India and is actively 
striving to press forward its penetration. This has been shown in 
the appointment of O’Grady, former head of the wartime Technical 
Mission which prepared the confidential report on Indian resources, 
as Ambassador, with die special message from Truman on American 
readiness to participate in Indian economic development; the 
extension of American consulates; the U.S.-Nepal Agreement of 
May; and the visit of the U.S. warship ToIi»lo to Bombay on May 
19. In the past many sectitms of thic Indian national movement 
tended to look to America as a progressive anti-imperialist country 
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whose assistance might be a positive factor in opposition to British 
imperialism. That situation has changed. The Indian national 
movement has not fought to throw off the yoke of British 
imperialism only in order to fall a victim to the now more powerful 
and dangerous American imperialism. The examples of Gr^ce, 
Turkey and China have awakened Indian opinion to the menaie of 
American expansion and dollar penetration; and the hostile 
reception to the Toledo at Bombay has revealed this awakenii^. 

In this situation the close co-operation of the British and Indjan 
peoples on a democratic and equal basis is more than ever important, 
both politically and economically. Once the last traces of the 
relations of imperialist domination are removed, we can look 
forward to the closest friendly relations and co-operation, both 
economic and political, of mutual benefit for both peoples within 
the world partnership of democratic nations. 




MOUNTBATTEN AWARD AND AFTER 

The Mountbatten Award does not give India real independence 
but is the culmination of a double-faced imperial policy which, while 
making concessions to the national demand to transfer power, sets 
in motion disruptive and reactionary forces to disrupt the popular 
upsurge, obstruct the realisation of real independence, throttle the 
growth of democracy and destory the unity and integrity of India. 

BRITISH IMPERIAL AIMS 

The growing upsurge of the various sections of the Indian 
people, the States’ people’s struggles in State after State, the gigantic 
wave of working-class strikes and peasant actions, the brave anti- 
imperialist demonstrations of students and the militant mood of the 
armed forces brought the imperialists face to face with the 
unprecedented strength of the national liberation movement. 

In addition, British imperialism emerged greatly weakened 
politically and economically out of World War II. Its main imperialist 
rival, the United States, vastly strengthened in the war, threatened 
to sweep it out of its traditional imperial bases. 

At home, the British Labour movement would not back the 
reconquest of India. All over the world, democratic opinion, 
immensely strengthened with die defeat of Fascism, demanded Indian 
independence. 

Hemmed in from all sides the imperialist rulers have been 
forced to enter into negotiations widi Indian leadership, talk of 
agreeing to Indian independence while diey seek new ftnins of indirect 
rule. 

Disri)ption>Sou: Purpose 

nis has been the central aim of British policy ever since the 
Cabinet Mission Plan and the Mountbatten Plan is Us latest variant 
despite obvious differences. The sole purpose is to disrupt the 
people, strengthen reaction, get into alliance with it and thus make 
Indian independence formal 

[Political ResobttiOH of the Central Committee cf the Communist Party of 

India, June I947J 
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(a) Control through partition. The British policy ofdivideand 
rule, exploiting Hindu-Muslim differences, produced an 
unprUedented civil war. It has now culminated in the final act of 
partition of the country into two hostile States which they plan to 
control by entering into new alliances with reactionaiy forces itf the 
different partitioned areas. 

The British imperialist aim is to influence the reactiortpry 
leaderhsip of the League to keep Pakistan a British Dominion\ to 
allow British capital to have almost undisputed sway over 
undeveloped Muslim majority areas, to utilise the North-west as a 
strategic base and as a base for the domination of India as a 
whole. 

British Big Business by entering into partnership with Indian 
Big Business aims to continue to dominate the economy of India. 

• By its agreements with Indian capital it expects to preserve 
intact its capital and retain and extend its control over vital industries 
in India. 

• It hopes to use its Indian partner as its tool to influence the 
militaiy and foreign policy of the Indian Union despite its republican 
form. 

• It expects to achieve this aim through reliance on the great 
influence of Indian Big Business over the extreme Right-wing of the 
Congress leadership. 

The Communist Party warns the Indian people that these are 
the new methods of control over India that British imperialism aims 
to employ in order to preserve its domination of India. 

(b) Utilisation of Princely puppets. In the imperial plan for 
controlling die India of die future their traditional puppets the Indian 
Princes occupy a position of supreme importance. 

The Plan by granting the Princes the option to stay away 
from the Indian Union gives them a weapon to ^ive a hard bargain 
with thefi>rces of Indian nationalism, retain their feudal privileges 
as far ds possible and act as a brake on the democratic movement 
of the entire people. 

WmmBmHCoLvm 

Thus imperialist strategy is one of putting checks and balances 
in the new State against die irational teadorship and attempting to 
circumscribe freedom and democraQr to die utmost possible extent. 
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it is the selfish British imperial efTort to place their column 
inside ail the organs of the Indian States of the future so that diey 
can influence their foreign and internal policy in the interests of their 
British masters. 

But at the same time British imperialism encourages in a subtle 
manner some of the big Princes to remian “independent”, in case 
they cannot get favourable terms from the Congress and the League, 
so that such “independent” States can be used as its outposts on 
Indian soil. 

Part Of Same Struggle 

The Communist Party is firmly of the opinion that the struggle 
against Princely autocracy is at once the struggle against British 
manoeuvres to limit and control Indian independence and 
democracy and for the full realisation of this independence and 
democracy. 

(c) Perpetuation of colonial social order. In the background 
of its constitutional manoeuvres imperialism is carrying forward die 
struggle to save the colonial social or^ for the existing vested interests 
so that in alliance with them it may retain control not only over 
Indian economy but also the Indian States. 

Hence, through the links of Indian vested interests with the 
popular Ministries and the steel-frame of the Indian bureaucracy, 
it seeks to influence the economic and administrative policy of the 
Provincial Ministries and the Central Governments so that these 
Governments resist radical economic measures. 

The results of these efforts, if successful, will lead to 
intensification of the economic crisis and further deterioration in the 
conditions of the people. 

With die same end in view, the bureaucracy sedcs de^ratety 
to drive a wedge between the national movement, whose leaders 
are at die head of the Government, and die rising woiiting-class and 
peasant movements. 

Mass Terror 

This th^ strive to do dtrou^ the use of unprecedented mass 
terror against woricers and peamts — ^who constitute the main social 
force among <Mir people in the vanguard of the fight against the 
BrHish'Created social order and for a rapid transition to a new, 
democratic social onto’. . 
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The strategy of British imperialism is to prevent a united 
national revolt by exploiting all the weaknesses in our national 
and social life and disrupting the unity of the national forces. It is 
a strategy to forge a new alliance with the Princes, landlords and 
Indian Big Business to he able to control through them the Itidian 
States of the future as also Indian economy, and thus mano^re 
the transition from direct to indirect rule. 

DISRUPTIVE PROCEDURE 

The procedure outlined by the Mountbatten Plan is as 
disruptive as the plan itself and calculated to ensure its fulfilment 
through a series of British awards. 

The Boundaries Commission and other Commissions dealing 
with financial and other aspects of division are only intended to 
worsen Hindu-Muslim-Sikh relations so that the British arbiters 
can give their awards intensifying the communal conflict still further. 

NATIONAL STRENGTH 

The very fact that British imperialism does not hope any longer 
to rule India directly is a recognition of the undisputed strength of 
the Indian freedom movement. Its desperate manoeuvres reveal not 
its strength but its utter weakness which has forced it to make 
important concessions to the urgent demands of the national liberation 
movement, such as, for example: 

(a) Transfer of power to Congress and League Govemiftents 
on Dominion Status basis by August 15 . 

(b) Assurance, though equivocal, that Britain shall not seek to 
establish independent relationship with the Princes. 

(c) The Constituent Assemblies, despite their limitations, are 
free to declare for independence and make their own constitutions. 

New OppoRTiiiviTiES 

The Communist P arty is of the opinion that new oppw^unities 
for nationed advance have been won. The two popular Governments 
end Constituent Assemblies are the strategic weapons in the hands 
of the nationed leadership. It is the task cf the national movement 
to ensure that they toe used for the nq»id realisation of national 
aims. 
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The concessions have not been voluntarily given by the British 
Government but extracted through the continuous pressure of the 
Congress leadership for transfer of power and the rising tide of 
popular struggles of the workers, peasants, students and States’ 
people, which grew despite British provoked civil war, despite ail 
efforts to check and suppress them and which showed the new 
spirit of the people. 

Last Desperate Step 

The British Government agreed to these concessions because 
there was no way out for it and hence its desperate last step of 
partition. 

The path forward is beset with difficulties. Sharp alternatives 
face the national movement and our entire people. 

• EITHER imperialist manoeuvres succeed, exploiting all the 
fissures in our national movement, thus making liKlian independence 
formal — 

OR, the national forces unitedly ensure that the Constituent 
Assemblies draft constitutions on the basis of independence of the 
country and the popular Governments firmly resist imperialist 
pressure to extort economic and military concessions. 

• EITHER the Princes are appeased and the British fifth 
column is retained inside our country — 

OR, with the support of the entire country and the popular 
Governments, the States' people are actively aided to win their own 
liberation and bring one-third of our land under the banner of 
independent India. 

In Whose Interests 

• EITH ER the anti-national and anti-democratic activities of 
the vested interests are checked and the task of nation building is 
begun to ensure food, cloth, jobs, and a living wage, prospect of a 
new life to woriters, peasants and the common people, by the joint- 
efforts of the popular Governments and popular organisations — 

OR, Indian economy gets mortgaged to British Big Business 
and the Indian people pass through bitter suffering, 

• EITHER partitioned India grows into two hostile States 
with reaction strengtihened within each — 

OR, die progressi ves intervene and cany forward the struggle 
for reunion by demandinga complete Iweak witit Brid^ imperialism 
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by their own States and friendly relations between them in mutual 
interest. 

The Communist Party has consistently warned against the 
dangers of imperialist manoeuvres if the national movement fails to 
forge a united front. 

• It warned against partition. It suggested recognition of tljie 
right of national self-determination and tiie immediate implementati(!m 
of fundamental democratic measures to undermine commun^ 
separatism and to preserve and strengthen Indian unity on the basii 
of the unity and equality of every nationality. 

• The Communist Party warned against the intrigues of vested 
interests with the popular Ministries. It demanded that the Ministries 
break the resistance of vested interests and meet the needs of the 
people. 

• It warned against our political parties getting entangled in 
the imperialist plan and demanded a sharp break with it. 

People’s Vigilance 

National unification behind the ftopular Governments for the 
realisation of complete independence demands that people 's 
vigilance be roused against the compromisers in the national 
leadership, people 's indignation against the vested interests, and 
national conscience against communal provocateurs. 

In the present transitional period the unification of the national 
forces against reaction in each State is the only guarantee against 
imperialist manoeuvres. 

The Communist P arty is fully confident that imperialist 
intrigues can be decisively defeated. The allies of imperialism 
have a very narrow social basis. They are the enemies of our people 
who place profit and selfiinterest above patriotism and national 
interest. The very economic crisis that they are intensifying will 
move the common people against them. The national movement 
will not tolerate any compromise of real independence if it is kept 
fully informed and mobilised. 

INSIDE INDIAN UNION 

, IMMpiATE developments, as also the shape of new India, 
will de^nd upon the policies the Congress and the League pursue 

the Governments and the Constituent Assemblies headed 
by tlietr leaders. 
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The Congress is the main national democratic organisation. 
The decisions of its leadership will not only build the structure of 
the Indian Union but greatly influence developments inside Pakistan 
also. 

Democratic Programme 

The Communist Party desires that the Congress leadership 
implement rapidly and consistently the declared anti-imperialist 
democratic programme of the Congress. 

The Communist Party will fully cooperate with the national 
leadership in the proud task of building the Indian Republic on 
democratic foundations, thus paving the way to Indian unity. 

TTie Communist Party puts fonvard the following programme: 

(a) Real independence 

— Withdrawal of all British troops 

— ^No military alliance with Britain, the imperialist enslaver. 

— Independent democratic foreign policy. Establishment of 
friendly relations with all democratic countries; support to UNO to 
maintain world peace and to help dependent countries to attain full 
independence. 

— Government control overall Indo-British Big Business deals 
and over foreign trade. 

— ^Prompt repayment of Sterling Balances in order to secure 
capital goods for the rapid industrialisation of India. 

— ^Nationalisation of all British industrial concerns. 

— ^Mutually beneficial trade relations with Britain on the basis 
of equality. 

British efforts to seek economic and military control over the 
Indian Republic have to he foiled. All those elements in the national 
leadership who are ready to compromise and seek "a half-way 
house ” between Independence and Dominion Status have to be 
defeated. 

(b) The Princes 

Full support to the States’ people’s movement, to bring their 
States inside the Constituent Assembly, to win responsible 
government and democratic constitution on the basis of i^eir own 
Coutituent Assemblies elected by adult franchise and to help their 
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struggle forward to assert people’s sovereignty and realise self- 
determination. 

(c) Democratic Constitution 

— Joint electorates on the basis of adult franchise and 
proportional representation. j 

— ^National self-determination on the basis of linguisticaJly 
demarcated Provinces to lay the basis for the future unity of India. 

— Regional or local autonomy with full democratic rights fpr 
the Hill, Frontier and other compact tribal areas. 

(d) Democratic Economy 

A planned economy on the basis of abolition of landlordism 
and nationalisation of key industries to ensure a new life for the 
people. 

(e) Against Communalism 

The Congress must save the immediate communal situation 
from worsening and shape it in the right direction by taking a firm 
and fraternal stand on the following issues : 

(I) Boundaries commission 

— Take its stand on the basis of justice and oppose all unjust 
and exaggerated demands. Press for the inclusion only of contiguous 
areas with a non-Muslim majority inside the Indian Union. 

-—Make boundaiy adjustments in mutual interest by agreement 
and without British intervention. 

(II) Muslim minority rights 

—Full protecticm to Ae religious and cultural rights of Muslims. 
No discrimination against Muslims in services or in any other 
sjrfiereoflife. 

-—Open repudiation of elements who preach that Muslims are 
aliens inside the Indian Union, 

(f) Mutual Relations 

^losest possible economic relations, exchange of goods and 
all aid for the industrialisation and modernisation of backward 
Pakistan areas. 

-Offtrs of co-operation to Pakistan for the defence of India. 
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INSIDE PAKISTAN 

In the new Pakistan State, consisting of the Muslim majority 
areas of North-west India and North and East Bengal, the Muslim 
League would be the major political party. Here the freedom-loving 
anti-imperialist masses would be face to face with a very difficult 
and dangerous situation. 

Only through the utmost vigilance against reaction and a 
steadfast adherence to democratic policies can the exploited Muslim 
masses of Pakistan areas achieve their real objectives of freedom, 
democracy and prosperity. 

Owing to the fact that British imperialism has kept the Muslim 
majority areas socially, culturally and economically backward, it 
is the big Nawabs, Khans, tumanders, zamindars and jagirdars 
who exploit the mass of the Muslim peasantry and through their 
great influence over the leadership of the Muslim League divert 
the anti-imperialist freedom urge of the Muslim masses into 
communal channels. 

In this way they not only save their own ill-gotten gains but by 
disrupting the unity of the Muslim masses with their non-Muslim 
brethren play the game of British imperialism. 

If the Muslim masses do not defeat this selfish md reactionary 
policy of their upper classes they will continue to staffer the miseries 
of the most brutal feudal exploitation cmd the humiliation of foreign 
imperialist domination. 

Now that a separate Pakistan State is coming into existence 
and the masses of those areas are being cut away from the popular 
forces of the rest of India, the efforts of the reactionaries would be 
directed to keep the new State tied to the chariot wheels of British 
imperialism in order to preserve their feudal privileges. 

Already insidious propaganda is being made by sections of the 
League leaders that P^istan should remain a part of the British 
Empire. 

Reaction Plottinc 

Fhutir^ the declared aims of the Muslim League itself which 
as early as 1937 adapted the aim of “full independence ” as the 
goal cf the League md which, in the welLknomi Lahore Resolution 
of 1940, declared for a “Sovereign State ”, these reactionaries are 
plotting to make Pakistan subservient to British imperialism. 
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They want to hide this pro-imperialist manoeuvre by diverting 
the intense hatred of common Muslims against imperialism Into anti- 
Hindu communal channels. 

At the same time, tlie fact that Pakistan areas are economically 
backward is being used as an argument by these reactionaries to 
seek financial and military aid from Anglo-American imperialists, j 

In the name of industiral development of Pakistan and of 
defence of the new State, full scope for ruthless exploitation anc| 
political and military domination of the people of Pakistan might be 
given to the Anglo-American imperialists. 

In this case also the bogey of Hindu domination would be 
used by the Muslim vested interests to hide their real selfish 
objectives of preserving their own privileges and continuing the 
exploitation of the common people, in alliance with foreign 
imperialists. 

However, the Communist Party believes that such a reactionary 
development can be stopped. 

Masses Will Not Have It 

The Muslim masses, who for the last 200 years of British 
rule have consistently battled against foreign domination, who are 
conscious of the fact that British imperialism is the traditional 
enemy of the freedom of the Muslim peoples of the Middle East, 
who have valiantly participated in the common workers ' and 
peasants’ movements of the last two years — the I.N.A. 
demonstrations, the R.I.N. Mutiny, the grecU strike battles and 
peasants ' stru^les and States ‘people ’s movements — shall resist 
the slavish policies of their upper classes. 

The Communist Party appeals to all anti-imperialist progressive 
Muslim Leaguers and the masses following the Muslim League to 
fight and defeat these policies of their own reactionary vested 
interests. 

Domocracy in Pakistan can be won through unity with the 
non-Muslim masses and friendly relations with the Indkm Republic, 
Real economic reconstruction can be achieved only through 
democracy, by curbing and eliminating the big wsted interests 
and through cooperation with the Indian Republic as &puds and 
in mutual imeresL 
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Only then can foreign aid be got on favourable terms which 
cannot lead to foreign domination. 

Thus alone will end the old era of fratricidal conflicts, 
imperialist domination, extreme poverty and backwardness of the 
people. Thus alone will open the era of voluntary Indian unity, full 
democracy and new life. 

With this objective in view the Communist Party will campaign 
in Pakistan for the following programme: 

(a) Pakistan Republic 

The Pakistan State must be a Republic and not a British 
Dominion, free from all economic and military control of British 
imperialism, with a democratic foreign policy and close friendly 
relations with the Indian Republic. 

(b) The Princes 

— Pakistan to support the States’ people’s movement for 
democracy and self-determination. 

— Total repudiation of the League leadership’s present policy 
of support to Princely autocracy. 

(c) Democratic Constitution 

— Constitution based on adult franchise, joint electorates and 
proportional representation, 

— Full protection of religious and cultural rights of the 
minorities. No discrimination against any community and equal 
opportunities for all in administrative and other services. 

— ^National self-determination inside Pakistan Union to ensure 
equality of Sindhis, Baluchis, Pathans, Punjabis and Bengalis. This 
will also lead to the future unification of Bengal and the Punjab and 
ultimately to the voluntary unity of the seceded Muslim majority 
parts with the Indian Union. 

—Regional or local autonomy with full democratic rights for 
the Hill, Frontier and other compact tribal areas. 

(d) Democratic Economy 

A Planned Economy on the basis of abolition of landlordism, 
natitmalisafion of k^ industries to overcome backwardness of 
Pakistan, develop its resources for the common prosperity of the 
entire people. 
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(e) Mutual Cooperation 

— ^Militaiy alliance against any external aggression and for mutual 
security through a Joint Defence Council, independent of all British 
control. 

— Economic alliance to coordinate Planning in both Statesjin 
mutual interest. 

FOR BROADEST JOINT FRONT 

A grim future awaits our people if the fatal consequences of 
imperial manoeuvres, if the strong influence of compromising 
elements in our national political life are not realised. 

• Partition will not solve our problems. It will multiply them 
leading to conflicts on boundaries, border hostilities, oppression of 
minorities in each State, perpetuate all conflicts, strengthen reaction 
all round and thus create avenues for iinperialist penetration. 

• Appeasement of the Princes will only mean creating new 
centres of British political, economic and military influence inside 
our own country. 

• Yielding to the pressure of vested interests will mean not 
only perpetuation but further strengthening of the imperialist 
stranglehold through new alliances and open our economy to the 
full impact of the fast-approaching world capitalist crisis. 

WePi>edgeAnew 

The Communist Party pledges itself anew to play its full part 
in carrying forward the battle for independence, democracy and 
unity to final victory in the new conditions. 

All the mass campaigns of the Communist Party will be 
concentrated upon the following issues: 

(a) INDEPENDENCE. Full support to the Constituent Assemblies 
to frame constitutions on the basis of complete independence and 
mass pressure against any compromise. 

(b) DEMOCRACY. Full support to progressive elements to draft 
democratic constitutions. Mass mobilisation against any conservative 
pressure inside the Constituent Assemblies. 

(c) INDIAN UNITY. Cany forward the battle for ultimate unity 
through the immediate establishment of fttendiy relations between 
Paktsttai and the Indian Union: 
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(d) Full support to States 'people S struggles. 

(e) A purge of all incompetent, corrupt and oppressive officials. 

(f) A rapid policy of Indianisation and democratisation of the 
armedforces. 

(g) Restoration of communal peace on the basis of mity of all popular 
organisations and firm action by the Ministries against provocateurs. 

Full Protection of the rights of minorities. 

(h) The ending of Ordinance Raj. Restoration of full civil liberties. 

Release of all political. Trade Union and Kisan prisoners; 

(i) Abolition of Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas. The 
immediate introduction of full civil liberties and local self-government 

(j) Abolition of Untouchability in all shapes and forms. State aid 
to Untouchables to improve their cultural and social status. All 
discrimination against Untouchables to be made a punishable offence. 

(k) Notion-building, immediate steps be taken to formulate a Five- 
Year Plan on the basis of abolition of landlordism and nationalisation 
of key industries, with the full co-operation between the Government 
experts and ail popular organisations, for a new happy life for the 
people and the creation of a firm and stable social basis for Indian 
independence. 

— Immediate relief to the working-class through enforcement 
of a minimum living wage, security of service, recognition of trade 
unions, withdrawal of all anti-strike legislation and improvement in 
the machinery for the settlement of disputes. 

— Immediate relief to the peasantry to grow more food through 
grant of fallow land, tenancy rights, reduction of rent and land 
revenue, relief from indebtedness and speeding up of legislation for 
abolition of landlordism. 

— Adequate wages, housing, education, and fallow land for 
agricultural labourers. 

— ^Special aid to Tribal Areas for the development of their 
economic resources. Increase in the educational and medical facilities 
for the people. 

— h just plan for the procurement of food-grains based on 
popular cooperation. 

— Country-wide anit-hoarding drive to save the people from 
an intensifying food crisis. 

— ^Fi^t against tite blackmarkf^ by price control and equitable 
dish^jution e^oitial commoditK^duough pofmlar coK^teration. 
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— Immediate measures for provision of houses for workers 
and middle-class families at reasonable rent, through planned housing 
schemes, together with control of the prices of house-sites. 

— Provision for free and compulsory primary education and 
increased facilities for secondary, collegiate and technical educatijOn 
at reasonable fees and with adequate pay for teacher$. 

Support To Strugcles 

( 1 ) While making every effort to settle industrial and agrarian 
disputes amicably, the Communist Party will give full support to 
workers’ strikes and peasant actions for their just democratic demands 
against the growing offensive of the owners and landlords. 

The Communist Party shall mobilise popular and Ministerial 
support behind these democratic struggles of the toiling people and 
compel the capitalists and landlords to meet their demands. 

The Communist Party is juUy conscious that the task of nation- 
building and the grim reality of economic crisis demands the 
continuity of production. This necessitates a radical change in the 
present policies of popular Ministries themselves. 

Instead of appeasing the vested interests, they must firmly and 
speedily implement their electoral promises. Instead of relying upon 
the bureaucracy and attacking trade unions and Kisan Sabhas they 
must evolve a policy of fraternal co-operation with them. 

TTk Communist Party reciprocates whole-heartedly the recent 
appeals of the national leaders for mutual co-operation in the 
great task of nation-building. 

The Communist Party realises that the new situation demands 
the broadest Joint Front ba^ on the principle of fullest co-operation 
between the popular Governments and all popular or^nisations for 
the noble task of national liberation and reconstruction and final 
unification. This will bring new strength to the pc^ular Goverrunents 
as also to the people. 

The Communist Party is fully aware that such a broad Joint 

Front though it echoes general popular sentiment, will not come of 
Itself. 

Rsm j&«rrKnvE Needed 

f * . the firm initiative of all progresshm—tlut Communists, 

Left elements mthe Congress cmd the Lee^ue-cm bring it about. 
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It is their responsibility to defeat communal, reactionary and 
compromising elements within the Congress and the League and 
help to bring the two organisations together. 

The alternative is rise of reactkm, stabilisation of vested interest 
and ultimately compromise with imperialism. 

The Communist Party appeals to all Left organisations and 
elements to forget the partisanship and differences of the past and 
come together to fight the dangers and realise the possibilities of 
the present. 

The organised working-class and peasantry have been in the 
vanguard of the fight for independence and democracy in the post- 
war period. 

Lead In Upsurge 

• They have played a foremost part in the national upsurge 
against imperialism in solidarity with the R.I.N. mutiny, in the I.N.A. 
demonstrations, and against every imperialist offensive against our 
people. 

• They have played a proud role in the popular struggle 
against Princely autocracy in Travancore, Hyderabad, Kashmir, etc.. 

• Despite mis-representation by vested interests their own 
Struggles for a better life have won the respect of the common 
people and inspired the growth of mass trade unions and Kisan 
Sabhas. 

Symbols Of New Spirit 

The hundreds of sons of the Indian kisans killed by police 
and military bullets, and over twenty thousand jailed, symbolised 
the new fighting spirit of our common people and expressed the 
urge that the British-created .social order must be changed here 
and now. 

• They have not been tom apart by British-provoked Hindu- 
Muslim riots. Wherever the Red Flag flew Hindu-Muslim unity 
prevailed. 

In die new situation, the trade union and kisan movements 
will have to shoulder greater responsibilities than ever before. 

The communaiists will seek to split their ma^ificent Hindu- 
Muslim unity. But their own unity will inspire them to fight for 
democracy within the Indian Republic and Pakistan and to work for 
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Indian unity by demanding mutual co-operation for economic 
planning and defence of India as a whole. 

The vested interests will seek to slander them while the commcm 
people under the Impact ofdeepening crisis will look to the Red Flag 
to initiate the battle for food, cloth, jobs and a living wage. , 

Constructive Effort 

Their constructive and fighting effort will lay the basis 
broad united people's movement against the food thieves and 
capitalist profiteers. This will ensure that nation-building no longeir 
remains a phrase but becomes a reality. 

The bureaucracy will seek to suppress them, to isolate this 
revolutionary vanguard from the national movement and to drive a 
wedge between the popular Ministries and the toiling masses. They 
will have to fight back this offensive in the name of Indian 
independence and for the urgent task of national reconstruction. 

Jn the coming critical transitional phase it will be the task of 
the Indian working-class and peasant movements to see that the 
fight for real independence, full democracy and Indian unity goes 
forward to final victory and they play their full part in forging the 
unity of the National Front shoulder to shoulder with all pro^ssive 
and Left elements in our country. 
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BLEEDING PUNJAB WARNS 

FOREWORD 

Premier Nehru has made a stirring appeal to all of us to come out 
in the open to fight back the riot wave that threatens to engulf our 
nation. 

Only a clear knowledge of who are the enemies of our nation 
who wrought on the Punjab this unprecedented tragedy and brought 
our people to this pass, will rouse that holy indignation which alone 
will call forth that popular activity which is needed to liquidate 
these enemies. Only then can we give effective and all-in support 
to our popular governments who so badly need it today. 

Dhanwantri’s story of the Punjab gives us such a powerful 
weapon. It exposes the real face of the conspirators. It shows that 
we are not faced with an ordinary riot but a big conspiracy to weaken 
our popular governments, to drown our freedom in fratricidal blood, 
to sabotage our national reconstruction and disintegrate our national 
and democratic movements. 

Only if we learn the lessons of the Punjab shall we be able to 
launch a People’s Peace offensive against the riot offensive of 
imperialism and its agents. 

It is a grave danger and serious crisis that faces our nation. 

We will need all the clarity of understanding and the undying 
faith of Mahatma Gandhi in Hindu-Muslim unity and the personal 
courage of Pandit Nehru to be able to play our role in the battle for 
communal peace and democratic progress. 


P.CJoshi 
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THE AUTHOR 

DHANWANTRI, the author was a comrade-in-arms of Bharat 
Singh, was the President of the Lahore District Congress Committee 
for six years and is a prominent Communist leader of the Punjab. 

As one of Bhagat Singh 's fellow fighters and an organiser of 
the Nawjawan Bharat Sabha, he was sentenced to 7 years jail in 
the Delhi Conspiracy Case after a trial which lasted for 2‘/.,years. 
He spent over 3 years in that living hell, the Andamans where he 
along with many other terrorist revolutionaries came over to 
Communism. 

Released in 1939, he soon elected by Congressmen as 
the President of the Lahore District Congress Committee but he 
was not allowed to remain long outside. He was re-arrested in 
1 940 and detained in jail for six more years without trial and was 
released only after the Congress-Khizar Ministry in the Punjab 
was formed in 1946. 

Out again at last, he threw himself into the trade union and 
kisan sabha movements. During the recent, biggest ever, riots in 
the Punjab he worked his hardest to fight back the riot flames. 
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Countrymen ..... 

In the name of my people .... 

BEWARE ! 

Dhanwantri 

i WAS IN THE PUNJAB ever since my release from jail in 1946. 

1 was there when the first riots began in March this year and saw 
how it was allowed to spread on and on till Punjab became a 
veritable hell in August. 

1 left Amritsar only on August 26, for Delhi to meet Pandit 
Nehru and Sardar Patel, the leaders of our national government 
and tell them all that had happened and who were the incendiaries 
that let all Punjab aflame. With me was Baba Gurumuldt Singh, 
the veteran revolutionary who had put in 27 years in imperialist 
prisons and whose blood was boiling at the way Punjab was reduced 
to a bloody shambles. 

The story 1 give below, except that it is more detailed, is the 
story we told Pandit Nehru. It is based on what we ourselves saw 
and knew and on the reports of our co-workers in the Party, the 
trade union and Kisan Sabha movement. It is based on our talks 
with Congressmen, Leaguers and many people at refugee camps 
and at railway stations. 

It is the story of the agony that is the Punjab today. 
NATURE OF DISTURBANCES 

What happened in the Punjab cannot be called a riot. It was a 
regular war of extermination of the minorities, of Sikhs and Hindus 
in Western Punjab and of Muslims in Eastern Punjab. 

It cannot be compared to Calcutta or Noakhali, Bihar or even 
to Rawalpindi for, in all those cases it was mobs of one community 
that took leading part in killing, looting and burning the minority 
in the area, ftieir communal passions being roused to a pitch of 
fren^ and savagery. 

In the Punjab, however, in the recent biggiist killing ever seen, 
it was the trained bands equipped with fire-arms and modern 
weapons that were the main killers, looters and r^iers. These were 
the storm troops of the various comnumal parties such as the 
National Guards of die Muslim League in the Western Punjab, and 
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the Shahidi Dal of the Akalis and the Rashtriya Swayamsewak 
Sangh of the Mahasabha in the Eastern Punjab. They were actively 
aided and often actually led by the police and the militaiy in 
committing the worst atrocities. 

In violence, in brutality, in the number killed (which Syt. Shri 
Prakasha, India’s Ambassador to Pakistan places at 1 V, lak^), in 
the use of plenty of modem deadly weapons, in the devasWion 
spread over 14 districts of the Punjab and in the way in which the 
police, the military and the entire administration was geared rbt to 
stop the riots but to spread it — ^the Punjab tragedy is without parallel. 

If we remember that all this happened on the eve of and during 
the fomiation of the two popular Governments of India and Pakistan, 
that it happened in the Punjab alone while all over the rest of India 
including Bengal scenes of mass fraternisation were seen on August 
1 5, then we will understand what a decisive role was played in all 
this by the Section 93 rule that Governor Jenkins had kept clamped 
firmly on the Punjab since March this year. 

The role played by the British bureaucrats, their design and 
the devilish skill with which they played their game is nowhere 
seen so clearly as in the Punjab. 

PEACE AND PROVOC ATION 

Everyone knows that despite Calcutta, Noakhali, Bihar and 
Garhmukhteshwar, despite the riot wave unleashed over the rest of 
India, the Punjab had no trouble throughout 1946. 

The Muslim League’s civil disobedience which began as a 
protest against the banning of the Muslim National Guards was 
continued ever after the ban was withdrawn (within a week) as 
pressure tactics against the Khizar-Congress ministry. Despite the 
factional aim of this movement. It was run on non-communal lines. 
Slogans of taking Pakistan by force were always given but anti- 
imperialist unity slogans such as “Hindu Muslim bhai bhai; sabki 
dushman naukarshahi” were also heard often. Courts and prisons 
were attacked by the Muslim masses. Hindus and Sikhs and their 
lives and property were quite safe then. In fact many Sikhs and 
Hindus used to attend League meetings in those days and when 
they heard League spiers declare that the League’s fight was not 
against tiiem but against die bureaucracy many Hindus and Sikhs 
expressed their gladness at the fact that Muslims were also at last 
coming forward to fight the British. 
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This was not all what the imperialist wanted. 

Soon after the provocative Attlee Declaration of February 20 
had laid the basis for division of India, Governor Jenkins asked 
Khizar Hyat, the life-long trusted stooge of the British to resign 
and get out of the way. His plan was simple. It was to rouse hopes 
in the League of being able to form a ministry and rouse the anger 
of the Akali Sikhs and Hindus at such a prospect. Overnight the 
atmosphere in the whole of the Punjab became charged with 
communal poison. 

It is not an accident that the first riots in the Punjab broke out 
in Lahore that very day. By using one against the other he kept 
every popular party out of Government and used his Section 93 
rule not to prevent and stop riots but to provoke and spread it. 

In fact the riots spread most quickly and were most violent 
precisely in the five districts of Lahore, Multan, Rawalpindi, 
Amritsar and Jullundur, ail of which had British civilians as Deputy 
Commissioners. 

I shall give you a few instances of how Jenkin's rule gave full 
room for riots to spread. 

SPREADING THE RIOTS 

In Lahore and Amritsar, stabbings. killings and arson were 
going on. 

But while Amritsar was under a 24-hour curfew for 4 days 
and even we in Lahore only 30 miles away could not get the news 
that Muslims in Chawk Pragdas were murdered by Sikhs, in far 
away Rawalpindi the news was already going the rounds, inflaming 
the Muslims. How did it get there, when press and private agencies 
were rigidly censored and prevented from sending out news of the 
riots in Lahore and Amritsar ? That is a question only the Jenkins 
administration can answer. 

In Rawalpindi, the British Deputy Commissioner was 
approached by leaders of the Muslim League and other parties who 
warned him that trouble was expected and he should take 
precautionaiy measures. The Deputy Commissioner said he was 
“watching die situation closely.” The next day stabbing began and 
again the leaders met him and said effective measures must be 
taken, c^erwise the trouble might spread to the countryside. The 
D.C. told them be was taking all necessary stefjs, that they should 
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keep calm and not get panicky. On the 5th the trouble broke out in 
a large way in the rural areas round Pindi. Mobs were out looting, 
killing and burning and committing unspeakable atrocities. When 
Congress leaders of Pindi rushed to the D.C. for drastic steps to 
save the minorities, do you know what the British bureai^crat 
replied ? He said ; i 

“Go to Sardar Patel and Pandit Nehru — They are\the 
Government now. You want the British to quit. Why do you c^me 
to the British for help ?” \ 

And it is in Rawalpindi under such a Deputy Commissiotter 
that the first round of riots in the Punjab reached its peak of carnage 
and savagery. 

I shall give another instance of how callously and devilishly 
the British bureaucrat delighted in the spread of riots. 

Some Hindu and Sikh leaders went and met Macdonald, a 
notorious British civilian who was the Chief Secretary of the Punjab 
Government. They told him of the miseries of the refugees and 
asked him to give urgent Government help to settle them elsewhere. 
To this, Macdonald replied ; 

“Don’t worry. They will soon forget their miseries when they 
see Rawalpindi being avenged in Central and Eastern Punjab.” 

He knew what was coming and seemed to welcome the idea 
of riots spreading in the form of retaliation. 

That is how Punjab got its first round of riots and the basis 
was laid for the next and other rounds. That is how the British 
bureaucracy act((d as the arch-incendiary — first lighting the spark 
and then qireading the flames. 

PREPARATION FOR RETALIATION 

Sure oiough, as Macdonald had told in advance, tiie spirit of 
retaliation was beginning to be roused in Central and East Punjab 
by the RSS among the Hindus and by die Akalis among the Sikhs. 

T^e Akali leadership has for some years now been forging 
close links with die rulers of Sikh States like Patiala, Faridkote, 
etc. Becmise of this they have been claiming to be exposed to both 
the Cm^t^ss and the L^gue uid have been relying naosUy on the 

Britisli ruln% to concede their dmands. 

Whei^ refugees came straining from Rawalpindi witii their 
hdesof woe and horror mid the un^p^dcable mrocities oommitted 
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on the minorities there, the Akali leaders used them to rouse the 
spirit of retaliation among the Sikh peasants. They sent refugees to 
each one of the Gurdwaras and through them and their own agents 
they Sfwead the pdisonous idea of retaliation against Muslims. TTiey 
began to form the Shahidi Dal (Martyrs’ Battalion) in every Sikh 
village, each unit consisting of 1 6 , six to be armed with rifles and 
all the rest with swords and spears. They also formed bands of 
horsemen and soon jeeps and motor trucks were brought in for use 
by this armed force. In this work not only the princes but the big 
landlords of Amritsar District like Majithas and Harindar Singh of 
Rajhansi lent their patronage and help. 

In the towns, the R.S.S. was rapidly gaining ground. The 
Congress in the Punjab has always been weak being based mainly 
on the traders and professionals of the towns. It grew weaker since 
it allied with the toady Unionists and having for long carried on a 
bitter agitation against the League and its demands for partition, it 
became more and more tongue-tied as it moved nearer and nearer 
acceptance of division. Thus the R.S.S. took leadership of the towns, 
roused the spirit of retaliation on the communal slogan of Akhand 
Hindustan by force. It was backed by the big blackmarketeers of 
the towns. Among its financiers and patrons were men like Bawa 
Gurumukh Singh, multi-millionnaire of Amritsar and Gokulchand 
Narang, the industrial Magnate of the Punjab. The leader of the 
R.S.S. was Rai Bahadur Badri Das, an old communalist. The R.S.S. 
which was a volunteer organisation on an all-India basis, in the 
Punjab took to arming its members with daggers and swonis but 
soon got revolvers and other fire-arms. They also set about {meparing 
bombs for attacking Muslims. 

On the other side in Lahore in West Punjab, the Muslim 
National Guards were similarly arming themselves with help from 
Bahawalpur, and from the Frontier Province. They had the liking 
of the most reactionary toady section of big landlords of Pakistan 
of whom Feroz Khan Noon is today the most active. 

ROLE OF THE PRINCES 

All tiu»e stcnm troop bands became equipped with modem 
arms, quite easily. 

AU ofa sudden, thousands ofrifles, hand grenades, sten guns, 
mortars, etc., ^rang up in die Punjab. Whmre did they come from ? 
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We will get the answer to it if we remember that the Punjab is the 
one province which has a number of Hindu, Muslim and Sikh States 
right inside its borders, e.g., Patiala, Jhind, Nabha, Faridkot, 
Malakotia, Bahawalpur, Kapurthala. 

The princes of these States like their British masters were 
finding that the popular movement for freedom and democracy 
was gathering strength, a threat to their autocracy and privi^ges. 
So they too went all-out to help the bands and use the refugees to 
rouse the spirit of retaliation among the people and win \for 
themselves a measure of popular support. 

For instance Patiala opened a big refugee camp for the 
refugees from Rawalpindi. Thousands of them, many of whom were 
rich landlords and traders came there. It is reported that nearly 8 
crores of rupees were deposited by them in the Patiala State Bank. 
From here the refugees spread the tales of atrocities and praised 
the Maharaja who was so kind and good as to give them ready 
shelter and even land. 

Faridkot, it is widely said in Ferozpur, supplied a number of 
jeeps to the Akali bands. 

Bahawalpur supplied arms to the Muslim National Guards 
and Kapurthala opened a training camp for the R.S.S. bands. 

Thus the Indian States became the hotbeds of war 
preparations, cold deadly preparations for a war of extermination. 

It is from Patiala for example that bands used to operate against 
moving trains and the attack on the Pakistan Special on August 1 0 
took place here. 

It will thus be seen that next to the British imperialists their 
stooges the Indian Princes were the incendiaries, because this way 
they could split the rising popular movement in their own States 
and get even in Eastern Punjab a Government which would be 
amenable to their own influence. 

IN THE TOWNS 

All the propapnda for retaliation and brisk preparations for 
it were given a fiee hand by the Jenkins rule. 

In Lahore and Amritsar, stabbings of members of die minority 
communities went on unchecked, and so did ar»xi. Curfew was 
ki^x>sed frequently but it was only to get all decent men inside 
dieirown houses so that they may not see the nefarious ganw going 
on during diose kturs. 
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For it is a fact that everyone who was in Lahore and Amritsar 
during the months of April to August would testify that the biggest 
arson was committed during curfew hours with the police actively 
assisting or passively looking on. 

Respectable citizens or shop-keepers who came out to put 
out the fire were shot down by the police, not the gangs that went 
about committing arson. That was the role of the police force led 
by Sir John Bennet, l.G.P. 

For example the TYibme editorially asked the question, “If a 
citizen engaged in extinguishing a fire is shot at by the police, 
what is he to do ?” Hindus and Sikhs who were the minority and 
were more the victims than aggressors in Lahore were themselves 
arrested and put in jails. 

The biggest single case of arson, the setting fire to the big 
Hindu area at Shahalim Gate was carried c •'t as everyone in Lahore 
knows, when a civilian official, Mr. M. G. Cheema, an assistant 
magistrate of Lahore personally supervised this operation. A strong 
Muslim police parfy and a gang of Muslims equipped with quantities 
of petrol systematically set fire to the whole bazaar till it was burnt 
down to ashes. 

The biggest single action by the R.S.S. and the first when 
bombs, rifles and revolvers were used was an attack in April on 
Rajgaifi, a Muslim suburb of Lahore and several Muslims were 
killed. It was said in Lahore at the time that die police officer of the 
area, a Hindu, knew about it and that he had in fact got die leader 
of the raid in his hands 1 5 minutes before the raid, but he let him 
go. And within a few minutes the attack was mounted and the 
massacre took place. The officer was first suspended but’soon 
forgiven and reinstated. 

It was the smne story in Amritsar. The police actively helping 
the rioting gangs and punishing innocent people. 

Thus L^oie and Amritsar burnt as no two cities ever burnt. 
Refugees were st^ily leaving the cities, because life was becoming 
impossible for them diere. 

IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 

The Sikh peasmidy of the central districts of the Punjab and 
pMicularly of the Doidxi, fte land lying between the Beas and the 
Sitttej, have die most {M^notic hraditions. 
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It was here that successive waves of the national movement 
and the patriotic movements of the Sikhs such as the Akali and 
Babar Akaii movements had their base. 

So when the present Akali leadership tried to provoke them 
to retaliation on the Muslims here, the Sikh peasants with ^ultless 
patriotic logic asked, “If it was wrong for the Muslims to kill the 
Sikhs in Rawalpindi, how can it be right for us to kill the Muslims 
here ?” \ 

Desperate attempts were made to draw them into the rioting. 

For Instance, during April, we got reports pouring in frpm 
the Doaba villages, that the Akali bands were secretly setting fiVe 
to the grain stocks of the Sikh peasants and spreading stories that 
the Muslims of the area had done it. 

The police also was actively playing the same game. In the 
village Kokri near Moga a police head-constable was caught red- 
handed in the act of burning a wheat stock. 

Soon, by May end, isolated murders of stray Muslims began. 

When armed Akali bands moving in fast-moving jeeps came 
tearing round the villages the division of the countryside into 
Muslim and Sikh villages was brought about. Muslims who were 
not afraid of their own Sikh brethren in villages started leaving the 
villages for they knew that though there was no danger from inside 
their own villages there was little protection against death coming 
from outside through these bands. They left and concentrated in 
some villages along with other Muslims. 

Only when this division had taken place was it easy for the 
police and the armed bands to pull the Sikh peasant into the riot 
fever. Many reports came to us of how police and other Government 
officials told Sikh villages that neighbouring Muslim villages were 
arming to the teeth and ^ey would be fools if diey did not arm 
themselves for self-defence. And thus warlike preparations began 
in almost every village Spears and swords were fumished and the 
entire countryside was frantically arming in the fear that an attack 
was coming from the nei^bouring Sikh or Muslim villages. 

Nevertheless, the mass of peasmitry did not get into the fitting 
a large scale except that when Muslims started fleeing for dieir 
lives in fear of die armed bimds, a large number of Sikh villagers 
went out fired with the4ust for loot, but tfed was in the last stage 

two or three months of diis ume^rained lawlessness, this spirit 
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of death and destruction was in the air and active encouragement 
was given by police and military to the looters. 

THE BOUNDARY FORCE 

The Mountbatten Award for division of the Punjab and the 
provocative use of the phrase “and other factors” that would be 
considered by the Boundary Commission added fuel to the Hre. 

Extravagant claims and counter-claims were made. 

The Akalis who demanded a division of the Punjab knowing 
that the Sikhs would be split went on assuring the Sikhs that 
Mountbatten had given them an assurance that property rights, 
religious shrines, etc. would be considered as factors justifying the 
decision of boundary in their favour. They said they would get up 
to the Chinab or at least the canal colony areas and Nankana Sahib, 
the famous Gurudwara of Guru Nanak. 

The League leaders put up their claims of getting Pakistan 
boundary fixed on Jumna and so on. 

Thus each side was rousing hopes and inevitably turning the 
anger of each community against the other. 

The Akali leaders were also forming Shahidi Dais in Western 
Punjab towns like Sialkot, Sheikhupura, Multan, Pindi, etc. and 
were continuing the attacks on Muslims in Central Punjab. In these 
conditions, deputations from Sikhs came from Western Punjab to 
Master Tara Singh. They told him that if the attacks on Muslims in 
Eastern Punjab were not stopped soon, retaliation would begin in 
Western Punjab and they would be massacred. They even said that 
if their lives and property were safe, they had no objection to staying 
in Pakistan areas. But the Akali leadership was following a policy 
not based on the interests of the Sikh people but which expressed 
the expansionist aims of the Sikh Princes. The Akali leaders ignored 
the entreaties of their own people from Western Punjab and kept 
on giving the boastful slogan of ‘re-establishing the empire of Ranjit 
Singh.’ 

It is in these circumstances that the announcement came that 
the Boundary Force would be sent to take control of the 12 districts 
of the Pmyab namely, Gurdaspur, Amritsar, JuRundur, Feroz^ur, 
Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, Lahore, Montgomery, Lyallpur, 
Sheikhupura, Sialkot and Gujranwaila. 
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The Boundary Force was to take charge on August 1 the very 
day fixed for a general attack on the Muslim villages by tire Akali 
bands. The attack on July 30 night on the Muslims in the village 
Nagoke of Jathedar Udham Singh, the organiser of the Shahidi Dal 
became the signal for a general flare-up. 

In the Amritsar district alone, hundreds of armed men began 
to attack the Muslims wherever they were found, attacking village 
after village, Beas, Tarantaran and Majitha areas being the firsftto 
be attacked and from there the trouble spread all over the district. 
By August 5 it had assumed serious proportions, the police aild 
civil administration taking sides openly. It spread to the Doaba and 
Gurdaspur districts. 

On August 4, Maj-General Rees, Head of the Boundary Force, 
held a Press Conference in Lahore. He declared that his Boundary 
Force was a “neutral”, “very large” force officered by British officers, 
that “when the military is out on the job, tliey are not out for fun. The) 
mean business.” He said that though this military would co-operate 
with the civil authorities it had powers to act independently and tliat it 
was under the “direct orders” of the Supreme Commander, Auchinleck. 
British tanks were sent round the Lahore streets to reinforce the series 
of assurances that Rees had given. 

The fact is that if the Boundary Force had not been sent to the 
Punjab at all, probably we would have had less people killed and 
less devastation. As it is it acted as the greatest single force that 
spread the destruction. 

It did not arrest a single person while committing arson, ftiough 
large-scale arson went on under its nose. It did not disarm or arrest 
a single band of either the National Guards, Shahidi Dal or R.S.S. 
It did not even touch their arms and ammunition stores, despite the 
fact their locations were public knowledge. 

In f^ in the Punjab, it is a common saying now thdt a British 
officer with a Muslim regiment went League, with a Sikh regiment 
went Akali and with a Hindu regiment went R.S.S. 

In Lahwe Railway Station non-Muslim refugees who were 
trying to escape from Lahore were shot down by the Baluchi 
tegnnent or they looked on while the Muslim National Guards 
m^wred these refugees. It is estimated that not less than 3,000 to 
4,000 were thus murdered on 13th and 14th. 
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In the same station, the Dogra regiment also of the Boundary 
Force, was shooting down Muslim refugees from Amritsar who 
were arriving in Lahore thinking it would be safe. 

Both were units of the Boundary Force, both were officered 
by the British and functioning under “direct orders” of the Supreme 
Commander and still both were shooting down defenceless refugees 
quite “impartially”! In Amritsar station Sikh regiments were 
similarly protecting the Akali bands who were finishing off the 
Muslim refugees. 

In Sheikhupura, the Baluchi regiment there, machine-gunned 
the Hindu and Sikh minorities and it is reported in the press that 
thousands were thus killed by the military of the Boundary Force. 

That was the criminal role played by the Boundary Force. 

ATROCITIES UNTOLD 

The climax came when on August 1 1 , in Amritsar District 
the Muslim police were asked to disarm and asked to go on leave 
for a week and report in Lahore afterwards. This order was given 
on August 1 1 and 1 who was in Amritsar knew about it only that 
day, because it was a sudden order, which no one except the officials 
concerned knew. 

But in Gujranwala, in West Punjab, on the 9th and 10th, the 
rumour was already going round among the Muslims that the Sikh 
police in Amritsar had decided to kill every Muslim, and there 
would be no Muslim police to save them. Retaliation was being 
expected there ! Who could have set that rumour going in West 
Punjab ? Only the Jenkin's administration and the Boundary Force 
can answer. 

The news that the Muslim police in East Punjab and.the Sikh 
police in Ldiore and West Punjab were disarmed and sent away 
spread big panic among the minorities. For they knew that the police 
were playing an active role in the communal kilting and were terror- 
stricken that their only hope of some protection from the police of 
their own community would be no longer available. 

Thus streams of Muslims in Amritsar and Hindus and Sikhs 
from Lidiore started rushing away to get out of the cities as soon as 
they could. They were attacked on the way by the armed bands. 
Bombs were thrown on the fleeing refugees, rifle and revolver Are 
mowed ftiem down and many were put to deadi witii kirpmis and 
spears. 
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These armed bands, fully drunk with liquor and with the lust 
for blood were roaming and falling on the poor victims actively 
assisted by the Hindu and Sikh police and by units of the Boundaiy 
Force. Similar scenes were enacted in Lahore. 

The whole of the city of Amritsar was burning like Lahore 
on the other side. Looting on an incredible scale was going on, a(nd 
there was such a complete collapse of all social morals that there 
may be hardly a few in Amritsar who had not participated either\in 
the looting or in a share of the loot. \ 

From the 10th when I reached Amritsar upto the 1 8th whdn 
Pandit Nehru left Punjab after his first hurried tour, I could hear 
the reports of rifle fire and bomb explosions day and night. 
Thousands of shots must have been fired and hundreds of bombs 
must have exploded. The city was under curfew for 22 hours daily 
but looting went on. The military fired many rounds but only in the 
air or on the Muslims. In some cases the Baluchi army of the 
Boundary Force opened fire on Hindus and Sikhs. 

Hundreds of Muslim women were raped or abducted from 
Amritsar. In one instance a batch of Muslim women were stripped 
naked and made to parade in the streets of Amritsar. There were 
even public raping of women. All humanity, all chivalry and 
decency seemed to have gone. 

But there was a deep plan to provoke and spread the savagery. 
For instance we received a report from Gujranwala in West Punjab 
that as early as August 6, Muslim Maulavis were inciting their 
congregations at Friday prayers to retaliation. They told the 
congregation that in Amritsar Muslim women’s breasts had been 
cut and that Muslim children’s heads had been displayed on spear 
heads. The very next day there was terrible arson and looting. 
Evacuation of Sikhs and Hindus began but trains were attacked 
and the refugees were massacred. By 14tih Kamoke, Wazirabad, 
Gakhar, Aminabad, Akaigarh, Ramnagar, etc. were ^1 involved. 
On 14th a train leaving for Jammu was attacked by the Muslims 
and all women and child refugees were put to death. 

In the streets of Sialkot, Sikh and Hindu women were parad^ 
naked in public and mass raping tot^ place, same as in Araritsw. 
Hie same was repeated in Sheikhupura whme parents killed dieir 
own dau^ters to save them from dishonour. 
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Thus thousands were killed in both parts of the Punjab and 
corpses hacked and mangled were lying all over in the fields, on 
the roads, along the railway track and hundreds on the station 
platforms themselves. 

Whichever side we went, one could see scores of dead bodies 
of men, women and children. At first attempts were made to bring 
the dead bodies for postmortem to the Hospital, then the corpses 
were lying over such a wide area that Doctors were sent out to 
those areas. Soon the dead bodies were so many that the postmortem 
was itself given up. You just could not cope with the number of 
dead; and they were left lying where they were, and dogs and 
vultures fed on them. 

Every day news came of this village being attacked and that, 
of whole areas cleared of Muslim, and whole Muslim villages looted 
and burnt. 

Where the gangs failed, the army went in to finish off the 
Muslims. 

In the West Punjab, similar scenes were seen in Gujranwalla, 
Sialkot, Sheikhupura, Lyallpur, Montgomery and Gujerat. 

It is to be noted that all this unchecked devastation went on 
over an area of 14 districts of the Punjab, and except for Patiala in 
the East and Guajrat in the West, this area was wholly under the 
Boundary Force. 

The ghastly events 1 described in the case of Amritsar, Lahore 
and Sialkot, amply reflect the situation in other districts as well. In 
East Punjab Amritsar, Jullundur, Hoshiarpur have been the worst 
storm centres and in the West Punjab, Lahore, Gujranwalla, 
Sheikhupura and Sialkot. 

Over a lakh and a half were killed, thousands of women were 
raped and abducted, property worth crores looted and burnt. 
Amritear and Lahore burnt as no ci^ evw burnt. Looting on a scale, 
1 can never describe, took place. Whole areas are desolated. Millions 
of people are rushing away across the border for safety. 

What a tremendous problem this will be can be seen from die 
fact that there wne T6 lakhs of Hindus and Sikhs in West Punjab 
and 44 lakhs of Muslims in East Punjab. Everyone now wants to 
leave. Even ftom areas like Piadi ami Ambala, mincH'ities are 
potningout. 
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ROLE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND RED FLAG 

From the very beginning the Communist Party, the Trade 
Union and Kisan Movements under die Red Flag saw the rising 
menace and tried to fight against it. 

In the towns we tried to keep the unity of Muslim, Sikh and 
Hindu workers. This unity could not easily be broken from within. 
The bureaucrats and the communal bands could not set worker 
against worker. But soon the division of workers was brou^t about. 
Hindu and Sikh owners threw out Muslim workers on the plea ftat 
there was danger of sabotage by them. Muslim owners threw Out 
Hindu and Sikh workers. The division of the country into Indian 
Union and Pakistan and the consequent option to the workers and 
employees to join service in one dominion or the other also led to 
a division among the Railway and other workers on communal 
lines. Nevertheless one of the most inspiring stories comes from 
Sialkot. 

Most of the sports factories here are owned by non-Muslims. 
Most of the factories were burnt by the Muslim armed bands. But 
one of the biggest factories, the world famous Uberoi factory though 
owned by a non-Muslim was saved from destruction by the Muslim 
workers. It is they who guarded the premises and told the Muslim 
bands that an attack on the factory would be an attack on their 
bread, and they would not allow it to be destroyed. 

After this division of workers, the Muslim gangs were used 
to spread the riots even among the workers. Raids were organised, 
with the backing of Railway officials who were notorious toady 
elements, against die non-Muslim workers in the Railway workshop 
at Lahore. 

Tod^ the entire young Trade Union movement in Punjab 
lies shattered. Muslim workers have gone West and non-Muslim 
workers East. Factories are either burnt down or are idle. Lakhs of 
workers are jobless, and there is grave ttoiger of their filing in to 
die arms of ccmmtiimi reactionaries and of being exploited brutally 
by the vested interests in their own communities. The Trade Union 
movement must speedily be rebuilt, to help them to fight forward 
the workers of the brother communities. 

outaanding example of the workuig class 
sptntof&avery and service is that of Siri Chand. He wisa railway 
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worker, a leading militant of the North-Western Railway Workers’ 
Trade Union. Throughout the riot inferno in Lahore, he worked for 
peace and rescued many victims. His home in Bharatnagar became 
the shelter for many homeless refugees. Large-scale looting was 
going on. But the police did not act against the looters. They arrested 
Siri Chand and seven other members of his family and all those 
who had taken shelter in his house. On August 14, he and seven 
other members of his family were released from the police station 
and asked to go home. Two police constables were sent with them 
and just outside the police station the constables suddenly, without 
reason and at point blank range fired on Siri Chand and his people. 
They killed five on the spot, Siri Chand himself and 3 women of 
his family and seriously injured his mother and wife. 

Such were the odds that progressive anti-riot elements had to 
face. Is it any wonder that they were able to do little to save the 
situation? 

In the countryside, wherever Communists existed and in Kisan 
villages under the influence of the Red Flag of the Kisan Sabha, 
peace committees were formed, patrols were put on and protection 
was assured to the Muslim minority in the villages. 

But when the armed bands backed by the police and the 
military attacked villages and the communal division of the 
countryside had already taken place, it was no longer possible to 
keep the Muslims safe. 

So we organised their safe escort to refugee camps or to 
railway stations or to other villages which were safer. 

Such safe centres were oi^nised in all districts. In Amritsar 
District of which I know personally tiiere were several such villages 
as Kharparkheri, Kathania, Verka, Badala-Bhittewid. Around 
Preetnagar, a belt of about 1 00 villages were safe till 1 left Punjab. 
Round Bhakbra the village of die veteran 82 year old Revolutionary 
and Conimunist Kisan Leader Baba Sohan Singjh Bhakhna, the 
villages were safe for Muslims. In all these areas Red Flag Sikli 
Kisans fed and protected the Muslim Kisans. 

^ut die odds were too heavy. In Hoshiamagar near Railway 
Station Khasa, about 300, Muslims were given shelter by Sikh and 
Hindu Kismis of the Red Flag. Twice, the armed bands tried to 
attack the village and kill the Muslims who they knew were being 
kept safe diere. Twice they were repulsed. On 18th August after 
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Pandit Nehru’s first visit to Punjab, Sikh military went with armed 
Akali band to the village, pulled out the 300 Muslims and put them 
to death. The village was helpless when the military itself did such 
a thing. 

These were conditions under which it was death even to show 
ordinary compassion for a Muslim. But the only thing that inspires 
some hope is that several patriotic kisans braved death to help thfeir 
Muslim brothers. 

In village Kharparkheri. Amritsar District the Sikh kisans had 
sheltered 900 Muslims. When the situation became too unsafe for 
them they escorted them to the Amritsar Station to see them safely 
off. In those days, when armed bands equipped with sten guns, 
were shooting down Muslims wherever they were seen, it was the 
most inspiring thing to see those 900 Muslims being escorted by 
the Sikh kisans who with drawn swords marched on either side of 
them to keep them safe. 

The best we could do, was but a drop in the ocean. Worst 
reactionary elements were on top, and had the powerful support of 
the police and the military. One had to face death even to do the 
most elementary act of humanity. Many of our comrades faced 
death, many sustained bullet wounds from the armed bands. 

When the full story of this period is written you may be sure 
that Communists and Red Flaggers acquitted themselves nobly, 
whether they were Muslims in West Punjab, or Sikhs and Hindus 
in East Punjab. 

INDUSTRIAL LIFE SMASHED 

People outside Punjab do not yet know what grave problems 
this orgy of violence has created for us all . 

Two of our biggest industrial and business centres — Lahore 
and Amritsar — ^are burning ever since March . The rest of the 
province had a thousand economic links with these two centres. 
Amritsar was the biggest contniercial centre which fed the whole 
of the Punjab, N.W. F.P. and neighbouring States. Its life being 
smashed up, there is a big collapse of all supplies all over the 
province. 

TTw two cities had a population of at least 16 to 1 7 lakhs, of 
these n^riy ten lakhs were either workers or small traders, 
Chhbrtwalas (hawkers), Pheriwalas, who have now no means to 
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fall back upon. Goods have become scarce, shops have not opened 
at all and the worst form of blackmarkets is thriving. 

In the Punjab, a province of milk and ghee — you can hardly 
get milk in the towns. At the only ghee shop that opened in Amritsar, 
ghee sold at Rs. 1 0 a seer and this was so scandalous that the people 
looted the shop. 

There is a very acute shortage of cloth, because Amritsar, the 
supply centre has been burnt up. Insurance companies refuse to 
insure godowns and slocks because arson is loo general and 
widespread. Merchants do not place orders. 

Industrial production in Lahore and Amritsar came to a 
standstill since March. In Amritsar alone more than 30 factories 
have been burnt down. Hindu owners dismissed Muslim workers 
and Muslim owners threw out Hindu workers — ^thus uprooting 
thousands of workers from their jobs. 

The same tragedy has now overtaken almost all the industrial 
centres in Punjab, Jullundur, Ludhiana, Lahore, Patiala, Sialkot, 
Gujranwalla, Lyallpur and Okara. 

Sialkot one of the world famous sports manufacturing centres 
is now dead. Many a factory has been burnt. The rest are closed. 

Wazirabad, famous for its cutlery works which employed 
35,000 artisans and labourers, has lost all its industrial importance 
now. 

The whole of industrial life of the Punjab, the advance made 
by the people of the Punjab over a period of last ten years, lie 
shattered. This is true for East as well as West Punjab. 

The labour force in lakhs has shifted from one side to the 
other. Hindus and Sikhs have left the West and Muslims the East. 

COMMERCE DEVASTATED 

During the riots in Rawalpindi, the whole commercial 
community consisting mainly of Hindus and Sikhs was uprooted 
from the area, They were either killed or forced to run away. This 
has happened now on a much larger scale. 

All the Mandis in the West Punjab, which were in the hands 
of Hindus or Sikhs, are now razed to the ground. The whole class 
of trade and businessmen in West Punjab has been liquidated. 

This is bmind to have a terrible effect on the whole economy 
of the West Punjab. One has only to know what intimate links 
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commerce has with agriculture in the Punjab which is 
predominantly a surplus food growing agrarian province. 

The merchants who supplied goods to the countryside and 
who marketed the agrarian produce are gone. Even the 
Government’s food procurement plan based on purchase from the 
Mandis has now collapsed. 

ALL FERTILE AREAS ARE DESOLATE 

Our agriculture stands similarly desolated. 

The Muslims in East Punjab were either Kamins (agricultural 
labourers) or petty peasants. Lakhs of them have left or are leaving 
East Punjab, without any prospect of employment in the West. 

From the Canal Colony areas, the most fertile in West Punjab. 
Montgomery, Lyallpur, Sheikhupura and Gujranwalla, lakhs of Sikh 
and Hindu peasants have left these areas. 

It is not easy to. rehabilitate these lakhs of peasants in new 
areas, for they have lost their agricultural implements, live-stock 
and all. 

This is happening at a time when the maize crop is ready for 
harvesting and when within this month the rice crop has to be sown. 
With the present chaos in the countryside and the migration of 
millions, our crop will be nothing to speak of. What this means at 
a time when our country as a whole is facing the worst food scarcity 
can easily be imagined. 

The most fertile areas of Punjab, all those of West Punjab 
and East and Central Punjab, were al I under the care of the Boundary 
Force and have been devastated completely. 

THE PUNJAB TODAY 

With industry gone, commerce gone and with agriculture also 
gone and millions in either part of Punjab without food, without 
homes or jobs — what remains of the Punjab ? 

And this at a time when the whole adminisftation has collapsed 
arid with armed bands which have tasted blood and loot and 
terrorised the whole countryside. 

What t^ible suffering diis means for the pec^te of the Punjab, 
wliat tremendous hardships they are up against, can be tmly partiallv' 
realised. 
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When €uch large prosperous areas are in economic ruin and 
under the debris of destruction, it will not leave the rest of our land 
unaffected. 

Punjab which was a surplus province in respect of food is 
today devastated. Instead of India looking to it for food, it might 
itself ask India for food and relief just now. 

With thousands of dead littering the roads and railway tracks 
as rotting food for dogs and vultures, another great problem 
threatens — the problem of epidemics. Doctors are of opinion that 
unless sjjeedy effective steps are taken, epidemics will surely burst 
out. This would be a calamity of enormous magnitude. What 
epidemics did to Bengal after the famine, how it intensified the 
ravage cannot easily be forgotten. 

Even the educational life of the Punjab lies shattered, with 
Lahore, the University centre and biggest educational centre in 
North India going up in flames. It was here that all the technical 
centres such as the Engineering, Medical and other colleges were. 
They are now closed. 

Our transport system, one of the finest in India built by the 
British for their efficient military strategic needs today stands 
completely paralysed. 

One must realise from this how great has been the tragedy of 
the Punjab and how difficult it will be to rebuild its economy. 

For us in the Punjab it is a question of saving our very 
existence. 

CONCLUSION 

Such is the Punjab today. The worst communal elements are 
right on top today. The R.S.S. and Akali bands on this side and the 
National Guards on the other are openly flouting the wishes of the 
best leaders of both the Governments; When PanditNehru was in 
Amritsar on August 17 and 18 he told the military officers that 
peace must be restored at all costs. But the trouble was continued 
even after that Ludhiana and Ferozepore were involved only after 
this and in JuUundur the trouble rose to die highest pitch after Pandit 
Nehru’s visit. 

The entire administratimi has collapsed. New recruits are 
being taken into the police force to fill the vacancies caused by the 
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Muslims who were sent to West Punjab. The R.S.S. and the Akali 
bands are burrowing into these services. 

The R.S.S. wants its own men to hold dominating positions 
in the East Punjab Government. They want Bakshi Tek Chand, to 
be the Governor and Rai Bahadur Badri Das as Premier. 

They openly demand that Pandit Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi, 
such noble leaders who want communal peace and brotherhood, 
should go. They say they must meet Aung San’s fate. 

The Akalis too, want that the Government of East Pbnjab 
should be under their control. They want an Akali nominee to be 
the Governor. 

These bands and their demands are a grave threat to the 
popular democratic Governments both at the Centre and in the 
Province. 

The Present Governments are not taking drastic action to 
disarm these bands, for they do not want to risk too much 
unpopularity. 

Punjab will be in constant peril, and there will be no hope for 
Punjab till these armed bands are disarmed, till the administration 
is purged of all guilty officials and new patriotic elements who can 
be relied upon to grant the minorities safety in the areas are taken 
in the administration. 

The evacuation of refugees, which is now the main concern 
of the two Governments is no solution of the problem. The job is 
to restore peace and get the refugees back. The same dark forces 
that brought this tragedy to Punjab are spreading it eveiywhere. 

It is the British game to discredit our two Governments, in 
the eyes of the world, to keep them hostile to each other and face 
the Governments with the big insoluble problem of millions rushing 
across the borders and demanding shelter, food and jobs. 

The Punjab tragedy is a crisis for the whole of India. It is a 
grave threat to our very existence and the future of democracy in 
our land. 

The message of bleeding devastated Punjab is : Let not Us 
fate overtake any other part of India. Let the dark forces of reaction 
that brought this tragedy to Punjab be hounded out in every part 
of India. Only then can you help Ptmjab md save India. 
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FROM PUNJAB DANGER TO US ALL 

P. C. Joshi 

Within two weeks of August 1 5 and the country-wide rejoicing 
over the establishment of a National Government, opening the 
prospect of a new free life for our people, the nation stands horror- 
struck at the dark menacing clouds rising from the Punjab. 

From the two parts of the Punjab mass migration of minorities 
is taking place after a systematic campaign of mass extermination. 
The latest Punjab riots far surpass all earlier riots both in the 
numbers involved and the area affected. 

Our Press has once again not served our people aright. The 
Hindu and nationalist Press has only exposed the atrocities in the 
West Punjab and the League and most of the Urdu Press has 
concentrated on atrocities in the East. 

Today is not the time to unravel the chain of cause and effect. 

It goes far back to the provocative Atlee Award of December last, 
which laid the basis for the partition of the Punjab, and the claims 
and counter-claims over boundaries made by the different 
communities. 

The best of our leaders have rightly emphasised not to stress 
the past. What, however, needs to be known to eveiy'one. whether 
Hindu or Muslim, whether citizen of the Indian Union or Pakistan, 
is that there is nothing to choose between the extent of brutalities, 
or type of atrocities, committed on either side. The more we realise 
it the sooner shall we be able to hunt down the real enemies in our 
own camp. 

If the martyrdom of Jallianwala Ba^t stands soiled on this 
side, Bhagat Singh’s Lahore burns on the other. In whole cities and 
districts minorities have faced butchery or are evacuating on a mass 
scale, from Amritsar, Jullunder in the East Punjab, from 
Montgomery, Lyallpur in the West Punjab. 

The numbers killed on both sides suipass all earlier records. 
The number of women raped and abducted runs into thousands. 

Property looted and burnt goes into crores and has been a 
common feature on an unprecedented scale. 

Neighbourliness, humanity, chivalry, all seem to have 
disappetued for the time being. 
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Who set this fire alight, Who poisoned our people ? This is 
what ail of us must know to draw our own lessons from the national 
tragedy that is the Punjab of today. 

Our Party has been systematically pointing its accusing finger 
at the British incendiary. And now that is being recognised, 
unfortunately too late, in the Punjab and to some extent by the 
leaders of the two Governments themselves. 

THE GUILTY MEN 

Imperialist bureaucracy' — Arch Incendiary : It was not tin 
accident but deliberate design that soon after the Attlee Declaration 
on February 20, the Punjab Ministry was sacked by Governor 
Jenkins, who installed his autocratic Section 93 rule, so that when 
the transfer of power came on August 1 5 our Governments inherited 
a Province which was already aflame, where the administration 
had already broken down. 

It was not an accident that the round of riots in March which 
had taken place in Rawalpindi, Multan, Lahore, Amritsar and 
Jullundur were all in the districts headed by British Deputy 
Commissioners. 

Next, on the eve of transfer of power from August 1 to 5 and 
then up to September 1 , the centre of the latest riots was all the 1 2 
districts on both sides of the border where the British officered 
Boundary Force was supposed to keep the peace. 

Pandit Nehru has publicly hinted that the Boundary Force 
did not do its job and every Punjabi, whether in the East or in the 
West, if questioned can easily give innumerable examples from 
his own experience to show how the army and the police took a 
leading part in looting, burning, raping and killing. 

If the British bureaucracy thoroughly disrupted the civil 
administration before August 15 it is the British officered army 
and the police that made matters worse by becoming chief looters 
and killers. 

Thousands of bands armed with rifles, hand grenades, sten- 
guns, etc., abound both in the East and West Punjab today. Neither 
the army nor the police has arrested any one of these gawgg nor 
disarmed them, nor got at their very large armed dump. 

Punjab s Princes, and vested interests : Reactionary anti- 
national elements, nursed under British rule, have played their own 
part and are the main criminals inside each community. 
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The Punjab’s Princes have supplied arms to bands of their 
own communities, Bahawalpur to the National Guards, Patiala and 
Faridkot to the Akalis. 

In the countryside it is the big landlords who raised and led 
big armed bands to kill or drive out the minorities so that they 
themselves got their lands and houses, the peasantry got split 
communally and their own feudal rule was maintained unimpaired. 

In the towns it is the war-rich blackmarketeers who have acted 
as financial patrons of their respective communal organisations. 

Factoiy owners, if Hindu, sacked all the Muslim workers and, 
if Muslim, sacked all the non-Muslim workers and this added fuel 
to the fire. 

The aim of the war-rich capitalist elements has been to drive 
out their trade and industrial rivals to be able to get monopoly 
control in their own hands. 

Political criminals : The game of the British incendiary and 
their anti-people creatures, the vested interests, could never have 
succeeded without reactionary communal leaders who made a bid 
for mass popularity in the chaotic condition that has prevailed in 
the riot-tom Punjab during the last six months. 

In the Punjab Congress has always been weak and has become 
weaker still because of the unnatural alliance with the Unionists 
first and later with the reactionary Akalis. 

In Eastern Punjab towns, it is the Rashtriya Swayamsewak 
Sangh (RSS) that won the leadership of the town Hindus by 
pretending to organise them for self-defence and later playing on 
the spirit of retaliation for mass extermination of the Muslims. 

The RSS and the Hindu Mahasabha today feel powerful 
enough to openly demand in their Press the Sangram and Baljeet 
(Urdu papers from Delhi) and the Organiser (English) that Bakshi 
Tek Chand, the Mahasabhite chief, should be the Governor of the 
East Punjab and Rai Bahadur Badri Prasad Das, the RSS boss, 
should be made the Premier. 

AIM OF THE AKALIS 

In the countryside, the reationary Akali leadership ruled the 
day through armed bands. Their political aim inside the Eastern 
Pui^jab is to get a domintuit hold ova* the East Punjab Government. 
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In their illegal leaflets issued in the name of the Government 
of Khalistan, and distributed en masse, they boastfully declare their 
aim of establishing Khalistan : 

“Khalistan is the Empire of Khalsa as left by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, the Sher-i-Punjab. Every Khalsa must pledge himself to this 
and nothing else.” / 

In fact, what they are planning is a confederation of tl^ Sikh 
States and the Sikh central districts of the Punjab around P^ iaia, 
as the base ! , 

The Punjab's officials have always been anti-national and 
now ail the old anti-people bureaucrats are becoming pro-RSJi and 
anti-Congress while the Sikh officers are becoming pro-Akali. 

The leaders of both these reactionaiy communal organisations 
are building systematic contact with all civil officers in key strategic 
places. 

They are also planfully burrowing into the police force. The 
East Punjab police was fonnerly dominantly Muslim and after the 
transfer of the Muslims to the Western Punjab the RSS and Akalis 
are recruiting their respectable following into the officer cadre and 
their goonda gangs into the rank and file of the police force. Thus 
the key administrative officers in the Eastern Punjab would be 
packed with anti-national elements. 

Reaction is organised into armed bands, which function in a 
co-ordinated manner with the police and the army of their ow'ii 
community. And the danger does not stop here. These anned bands 
have unfortunately been able through terror and panic, to forge 
links with the partiotic mass. Here lies the biggest single danger. 

The ambitions of these communal reactionaries are not 
confined to the Eastern Punjab alone. Both the Mahasabha and the 
Akalis are running a systematic campaign to discredit and run down 
the Nehru Government. Their common slogan is that the Nehru 
Government is neither protecting the minorities in the Western 
Punjab nor letting them retaliate against the Muslim minorities in 
the Eastern Punjab. Their slogan is : Nehru must meet Aung San’s 
fate. 

In Delhi itself the Mahasabha and the Akali circles arc running 
systematic whisper campaigns that Pandit Nehru, Maulana ^7S^A 
and Rafi Saheb must be removed from the National Government. 

We can treat these mad anti-national dreams of the.se 
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reactionary communal elements lightly only at our peril. Reaction 
must be struck on the head. Its fangs are spreading the poison too 
fast already. 

In Delhi, the Mahasabha called for an observance of Martyrs’ 
Day on August 30 for which leaflets were distributed in thousands 
in the name of Jai Bharat in which it openly called : 

“Remember 30th August 1 947 when you have to observe 
Martyrs’ Day. The day should begin with mass murder of Muslim 
children and women alike. Forcible occupation of the Muslim 
buildings should be your objective. Set fire to Muslim mohallas, 
but beware that the fire does not spread to Hindu Sikh localities.’’ 

The National Government rightly and quickly banned the day. 

As in the Indian Union, so in Pakistan, the danger from 
extreme communalists, all old pro-British.elements, is equally great. 
In the beginning Mr. Jinnah and the mass of League leaders were 
tr>'ing to concentrate fire on the atrocities in the Eastern Punjab, 
completely ignoring the atrocities in the Western Punjab. 

Soon the Pakistan leaders, too, were faced with complete 
administrative breakdown and the worst reactionaries began 
denouncing the League leadership itself for not taking strong 
measures against the atrocities in the Eastern Punjab. And they too 
began to make a bid for leading places inside Provincial and Central 
Governments. 

It is the realisation of this grave situation inside Pakistan itself 
that led to the laudable sentiments in Mr. Jinnah’s broadcast speech 
on August 3 1 : 

“These decisions and measures adopted by the special 
conference should reassure the people of all communities that both 
the Pakistan and India Governments are determined to put down 

ruthlessly these orgies and their far-reaching consequences The 

civilised world is looking upon these doings and happenings with 
horror and the fair name of the communities concerned stands 
blackened in the eyes of the world.” 

The League circles inside Pakistan frankly admit among 
themselves and are seriously worried about the following : 

That Feroz Khan Noon is acting the worst provocateur after 
he failed to get a leading place in the West Punjab Government. 

* That the armed Muslim National Guards in the Western 
Punjab no longer listen either to the local or Provincial League 
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leaders but in alliance with the police function independently against 
the minorities and were the opposite number of the RSS and the 
Akali bands. 

The Pir of Manki Sharif (whose father was created a Pir by 
the British for loyal services rendered) is already in Lahore and is 
threatening the League leaders that he will get his one lakh mureteds 
(religious disciples), who took active part in the rioting, to march 
into the Eastern Punjab. \ 

He is also reported to be mobilising all the Pirs (Musijlm 
religious heads) against Mr. Jinnah’s declaration that Pakistan w^ll 
be a secular not a religious State and for the right of the Pirs alorte 
to dictate the Constitution of Pakistan as a theocratic communal 
State. 

After the British imperialists had laid the basis, and their own 
men set the flames alight, the worst reactionary elements have been 
raising their heads to challenge and discredit the Pakistan and Indian 
Governments and endeavour to change them in a reactionary 
direction. 

This is the imperialist design behind the Punjab riots. 

The immediate necessity is to rouse the whole country to a 
realisation of the full significance and true meaning of the Punjab 
riots. 

In one word, August 1 5 and all that we had looked for on that 
historic day is at stake. 

The Punjab riots are being used by the imperialist agencies 
to discredit both India and Pakistan, to prove that we are incapable 
of ruling ourselves. 

The BBC is running a campaign-of atrocity stories to discredit 
Indian honour and boost up the British officers. And yet the AIR 
relays this imperialist propaganda instead of answering it back and 
cutting off the BBC altogether. 

Tory papers like Beaverbrook’s Daily Express are screeching 
that the Punjab disturbances are due to the hasty withdrawal of 
British officers. 

“Britain’s ‘pr^ipitate renunciation’ of authority in India on 

August 1 5 was a gamble with the lives of millions.- The horrors 

of the Punjab were the result of ‘a hasty and clumsy policy’.” 
(Bombay Sentinel, 2-9-47). 
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A UFA message from Washington, dated August 27, states 
that the Anglo-American Joint Chiefs of Staff are watching to see 
that the Punjab riots do not become a menace to the security of 
South East Asia. 

IMPERIALIST HOPES 

In other words, they are waiting to see how far their own 
military Juniors, who unfortunately yet remain the leaders and 
commanders of our armed forces, can carry on the riots so that 
they may get an excuse for intervening as a 'neutral force* and 
getting a stronger grip over our defence. 

The same message says that their diplomatic interest goes to 
show that disturbances in India would mean that we shall not be 
able to play our leading role in Asia. 

This danger is real. Instead of India continuing to play an 
active role against imperialist intervention in Indonesia and 
Vietnam, we are being threatened with imperialist intervention 
ourselves. 

Our international standing, our national honour abroad, is at 
stake. 

1 have already indicated how the prestige and power of our 
two Governments are at stake. The riots are a British-planned and 
British-inspired challenge through their reactionary stooges to our 
popular Governments. 

Further, the peaceful relations between Pakistan and the Indian 
Union are at stake. 

Our Party was the first to warn the country that the British 
were plotting to turn partitioned India into two hostile States. Today 
the threat is becoming an actual menace. 

One hundred and fifty border villages of the Eastern Punjab 
have been mortar-shelled and occupied by Muslims from the 
Western Punjab. 

Two hundred miles of the India-Pakistan border are 
‘dangerously disturbed,* says the^IP/. 

The National Standard repfyrtsthfAihe Pakistan Government 
is alleged to have supplied two rifles per person in their border 
areas. TTic FPJ reports that the Eastern Punjab Government has 
asked the National Government to send at least 10,000 arms to 
border villages in ft»e Eastern Punjab to meet the daily raids. 
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The urgent need of the hour is not for either Government to 
arm their border areas but for both Governments to disarm those 
that are armed, if we do not want two hostile States to grow up. 

The greatest danger to the common people in both the parts 
is of the riots being spread through atrocity stories, rousing the 
spirit of retaliation and provoking incidents through the hired gangs 
of the same reactionary elements. i 

Their criminal aim is to divert the popular movement away 
from the struggle against the blackmarket, liquidation of vestec^ 
interests and the beginning of national reconstruction which the 
whole countiy had demanded on August 1 5. 

What we are facing today is a British inspired attack by all 
the counter-revolutionary forces combined against the advancing 
tide of the popular movement for the building of democracy and 
the advance towards full and final freedom. 

Our international status, our national heritage, our future, all 
are threatened. 

DUTY OF US ALL 


The Punjab stirs heroic memories in every heart. 

Today it is bleeding, burning, suffering and calls to all of us 
for aid and not to let ITS plight overtake any other Province. We 
must act in aid of the Punjab and in our own interests. The two are 
one. 

(1) All support to Government : Reaction is threatening our 
two Governments and it is the duty of us all to rally whole-heartedly 
and enthusiastically behind them and pledge them all our support. 

It is a very good sign that the two Governments are co- 
operating closely. We must demand the closest cooperation. That 
way lies the shortest path to restoring peace and establishing good 
relations. . 


The primary efforts have got to come from the two 
Governments themselves, so far as restoring peace within the Punjab 
IS concerned and also for mobilising the popular forces outside for 
any and every service required. 


It rs here that the great weakness lies because the two 

bureaucracy which is 

rotten to the core and needs a drastic and immediate purge 
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There is no doubt that patriotic elements from within the 
Punjab and all over the country will be willing to serve the 
Government in any and every capacity if it gives the call. 

(2) Send New Troops : The Punjab riots, on both sides, need 
quelling with firm military action. 

The troops there are the very same that constituted the 
Boundary Force and who have already been infected with 
communal poison and have been guilty of the worst atrocities. 

The Same Major General Rees who was the Commander of 
the Boundary Force remains still in command of the same troops 
in the Indian Union areas of the Punjab, instead of facing a court- 
martial for criminal neglect of duty. 

It is necessary to disarm and withdraw all these troops and 
send the British officers back home. 

The immediate necessity is for Pandit Nehru to appeal to the 
patriotism of the Indian Army and send new troops under picked 
loyal patriotic Indian officers, of whom there are plenty, with orders 
to arrest and disarm all the armed gangs and restore peace for the 
people who have been terrorised or misled. 

Together with this it is necessary that both the Premiers must 
appeal for an army of patriotic volunteers for service in the disturbed 
areas together with the armed forces for aiding the task of 
rehabilitation, relief, raising mass morale and going all out to fight 
provocation and bring the minorities back to their own homes. 

Such is also the demand of all non-communal Congressmen 
in the Punjab who are feeling utterly miserable and helpless, because 
by themselves they feel overwhelmed by the communal elements. 

(3) All Help to Refugees : A big problem of the moment is 
that of the refugees. They must be assured a welcome and all 
reasonable relief in camps run by all-parties’ committees. This will 
at once reverse the present position when the worst communal 
elements are exploiting the refugees and using them for spreading 
atrocity tales. 

The sooner peace is restored in the disturbed areas through a 
combination of Government and popular efforts the faster we will 
work to a situation when the refugees can go back to their homes 
in safety and security. 

(4) Countrywide Exposure of Reactionaries : The spirit of 
retaliation can no Icmger be fought by moral sermons alone. 
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Inside the Indian Union it is the duty of us all who love India 
stand for progress and are pledged to fight for democracy to rouse 
our people against dark communal elements, the RSS and the Akali 
leaders of the Punjab, and similar elements in every province who 
would rouse the spirit of retaliation. 

Inside Pakistan we look forward to progressive Leaguers 
seeking the cooperation of all popular elements and fighting peir 
Noons, disarming the Muslim National Guards, and warning the 
Pirs against the misuse of religion. \ 

In every town and district the initiative must come from the 
Left in rousing the people against the spirit of retaliation and ^11 
riot-mongers and firmly holding out that our real battle is not one 
against the other but all together against the vested interests and 
for a new social order. 

The Punjab is a grave warning to us all, and all popular 
organisations outside the Province must go on record pledging full 
support to the Government, volunteering all help in saving the 
Punjab and working for all-out united efforts to keep the peace in 
their own areas. 

This way we would have learnt our lesson and pledged our 
duty anew. 
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ONWARD TO TASKS AHEAD 

Communist Party's Appeal To The People Of India 

On August 15 India's national flag will fly where the Union Jack 
flew for centuries, the British Viceroy will transfer power to the 
leaders of the National Congress, the present Interim Government 
will become the Provisional Government responsible to the 
Constituent Assembly, and the Indian Union will be bom. It will 
mark a historic landmark in the liberation struggle of the Indian 
people. 

The mighty National Congress, the premier national 
organisation of India, will lead the celebrations. The Communist 
Party of India will join the day of national rejoicing. 

On this day we will pay our reverent homage to the countless 
martyrs of the three generations of the Indian national movement 
whose supreme sacrifice paved the way to this day. 

On this day we will remember with gratitude India’s sailors, 
soldiers and airmen whose post-war strike-wave culminating in 
the epic of the RIN mutiny warned the British imperialists that the 
spirit of revolt has cau^t India’s Armed Forces as well and that if 
they sought to suppress the national upsurge as of old they would 
have to reconquer India all over again, a course for which they 
knew they could get neither the moral nor material support of the 
British people themselves. 

On this day we will recall with particular pride the contribution 
of the organised working-class and peasant movements to this day 
of triumph. 

When the British imperialists saw that the rising strike wave 
and the peasant upsui^e could neither be drowned in Hindu-Muslim 
civil war nor crushed by bullets, they realised that the only 
alternative to the rising people’s revolution was to seek peace with 
India’s leaders. 

On this day we will express our frtdernal solidarity with the 
heroic people of Travancore, Hyderabad, Kashmir and numerous 
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otlier States whose struggles warned the British rulers that the day 
of doom had come for their Princely puppets. 

On this day we will honour all the fighting forces of the 
national movement whose accumulated pressure forced the British 
imperialists to retreat and enabled the nation to advance to its 
present position. 

Not Yet Journey’s End 

We are well ahead on the road hut not yet at the Joui^ey's 
end. The British Government has been compelled to promise to 
quit but the British imperialists are desperately plotting to mairilain 
their military and economic control under a new screen, through 
old and new limits. 

They have forced partition on the country and drawn the trail 
of civil war between the two dominions. The incendiary of civil 
war is also the umpire between the two dominions. The aim is to 
encourage and create maximum hostility between the two States 
and then press for the continued membership of the British Empire 
as the only way of mutual safety and cooperation in common 
matters. The British imperialist Press is openly banking upon Lord 
Mountbatten to successfully play this role of keeping India tied to 
the British Empire. 

SECONDLY, Princely paramountcy has created a host of 
Puppet States inside the Indian Union itself or in alliance with it, 
whose territories will be open to British capitalist penetration 
threatening the independent economic development of India, whose 
weight will be thrown inside the Indian Union to influence our 
foreign and militaiy policies in the imperial interests of Britain. 

THIRDLY, British Big Business is rapidly entering into 
partnership with Indian Big Business to continue its imperial grip 
over Indian economy under a swadeshi cover. 

Lord Mountbatten ’s job is to exploit all our difficulties and 
mount the maximum pressure from all sides to keep the Indian 
Union within the British empire or at least successfully extract 
such economic and military concessions through the lndo*British 
treaty that would make our independence nominal. 

The Communist party is fully confident thctt the national 
maveynent today is so strong that all Mountbatten ’s manoeuvres 
cm be successfully smashed provided the national fmces are kept 
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united and properly marshalled and the people rallied to counter- 
attack all along the line the very anti-national elements whom 
imperialism seeks to utilise for its own ends. 

A great responsibility rests on the shoulders of the National 
Government. On August 1 5 the leaders of the National Government 
will call for cooperation and support from all, which the Communist 
Party will whole heartedly offer. 

On August 15 the people too will demand from the leaders of 
the nation a clear-cut statement of policy, a hold line of advance, 
that will symbolise the ending of one period and the beginning of 
another in a visible practical forms. 

Release Ail Patriots 

On the eve of August 1 5 the Communist Party nn iih pain and 
indignation draws the attention of all patriotic elements that 
thousands of political prisoners still remain clapped behind the 
bars. 

The INA and RIN prisoners and hundreds of less known 
soldiers and sailor sons of India, court-martial led by British 
Generals for the crime of patriotism, are scattered in jails in all the 
Provinces. Their rightful place is not the prison-cell but posts of 
responsibility inside Indians Armed Forces. 

Again, the 1942 prisoners still remain lingering in jails in 
several Provinces. 

In BENGAL, the Secretary of the Civil Liberties Committee 
states that 5,000 persons are still under various restrictions for 
political reasons. They are mostly the peasant leaders of the great 
Tebhaga movement (2/3 share in crops) and the student youth 
arrested for leading demonstrations in solidarity with Viet Nam. 

In BOMBAY, the “Goonda” Act is still in operation against 
trade union and kisan leaders. 

In MADRAS, 130 Communist leaders are detained without 
trial in Vellore and still lai^er number is forced to go undei^ound. 

In ANDHRA, the Madras police is cooperating with the 
Nizam's police to track down Telengana refugees, raiding and 
pillaging villages and raping peasant women. 

In MALABAR, the hated Malabar Special Police yet remains 
camped in villages, committing atrocities and making honorable 
life impossible. 
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All this constitutes a national scandal and has lasted too long. 

Not one patriot inside any prison of the Indian Union on 
August 15 ! 

All at their posts of duty in the service of our people and for 
the freedom of our country ! 

On this National Day the National Government will call upon 
the people to cooperate in the task of nation-building. The common 
people await with hope a concrete programme of reconstruction 
that will make our country prosperous and great and mean apew 
deal for the common man here and now. \ 

The Indian people have suffered too long under the pre^nt 
social order created by British imperialism for its own ruthless 
colonial exploitation, which has kept our country economically 
backward, condemned our people to a permanent life of poverty, 
disease and degradation. 

In its last stage today it stands self-condemned. It has produced 
famine conditions. It cannot even supply the meagre needs of our 
people, it has produced the blackmarket. 

Independent Economy 

It must be changed if our people are to live and a democratic 
social order built in its place. It must be changed if our country is 
to emerge independent. Only an independent economy can be the 
sound social basis behind the independence of any country. 

On August 15 the Communist Party will demand that the 
National Government announce a Five Year Plan of National 
Reconstruction that will be based on abolition of landlordism, 
nationalisation of key industries, living wage for the worker and 
recognition of his unions to rescure our country out of the depths 
of growing economic crisis and lead it on the path of rising economic 
prosperity. 

The organised working-class will demand: 

— ^a date-line for the Living Wage Bill, 

— immediate recognition of tra^ unions, 

-Mjovemment control of owner’s fafnilous profits, 

— Government running e^ntiai industries as public utility 
service while full nationalisatbn plans get ready. 

Help the worker to get a decent life fin" himself let him know 
that he is producing for the people emd not for owners ^profits and 
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the blacbnarket and he will rise to the full height of his patriotic 
duty in building up industry and raising production. 

Peasant Demands 

The organised peasantry will demand: 

— definite date-line for the Bill to abolish landlordism; 

— implementation of steps for distribution of all fallow land 
to the poor and the landless peasants; 

—Government aid to bring fallow land under cultivation; 

— ^tenancy riglits against mass ejectment by landlords; 

— rent-reduction against landlords' squeeze. 

And it will pledge to the people that the Indian peasantry will 
go all-out for ‘Grow More Food’ and help fight the famine monster. 

British-created parasitic landlordism must go with the 
oppressive British rule. Help the tiller to get the land and the 
producer of India !v food will not fail the Indian people. 

The employees are living in dread of unemployment. Even 
the war-time technicians are being sacked. The youth of our nation 
faces a blank future. 

A Five year Plan with clear yearly targets will immediately 
ward off retrenchment, create prospects of jobs for all and provide 
training facilities for the nation’s youth to help industrialise our 
country and modernise our agriculture. 

On August 1 5 die Communist Party will press that the National 
and Provincial Governments: 

— ^warn the corrupt and inefficient officials that their days 
are over and organise their systematic purge. 

— warn the hoarders and blackmarketeers that they will be 
hunted down as antisocial elements and given long jail-terms. 

—organise a countiywide anti-hoarding drive with the joint 
efforts of the Government and all popular organisations. 

Both the common people and their enemies must be made to 
feel that the oM era is gone and a new era has begun. 

The ecoiK»ntc situation brooks no delay. Drift today means 
worsening crisis, neater hold of the vested interests over our 
economy and ultimately mor^aging our country’s resources and 
freedom to Anglo-American imperialism. 

If we do not take energetic steps agmnst die famine-makers 
today and s^ieed up die abd ition of landlordism we will have to go 
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to Anglo-American imperialists or their satellites with the beggar’s 
bowl for food and they will impose their own political and economic 
conditions. 

If we do not nationalise our industries now the Tatas and Birlas 
will prove that the country will not get machinery from Anglo- 
Americans if industries are nationalised while they can getjthem 
by entering into partnership with them. 

To maintain the status quo would be a national disaster^ 

A People 's Plan based on the immediate satisfaction the 
people ’s needs, meeting the demands of the workers and peasdnts, 
boldly put into operation with the cooperation of the people 
themselves, liquidating the monopoly hold of the anti-national 
vested interests over our economy, will he the way out of economy, 
will be the way out of economic crisis today, to growing prosperity 
for the people and the surest foundation for our independence. 

Justice To Minorities 

The legacy of the British-provoked communal war is not only 
the partition of the country, continuing riots, but an unprecedented 
growth of communal feeling and the worst reactionaries remaining 
at large. 

The situation is critical, communal peace has to be restored, 
communal harmony built. A good start has already been made by 
the leaders of minorities Inside both the parts pledging their loyalty 
to their own State and the topmost congress and League leaders 
having pledged full protection to minorities under both the 
Governments. 

The Communist Party hopes that on August 1 5 the leaders of 
both organisations will appeal for communal peace and a new 
fraternal start. 

Unqualified acceptance of the just rights of the minorities 
regarding their religion, culture, language and in services is the 
first step to winning the cooperation of the minorities. 

The rising Mahasabha challenge that the Indian Union should 
be considered a Hindu State, Muslims treated as aliens, is a 
challenge to the Congress and Indian nationalism. 

The Communist Party will doggedly defend all the just 
democratic rights of minorities with the knowledge that it is the 
only way to defeat the worst reactionaries iii one’s own camp and 
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bring the common people together to fight for common democratic 
advance, that is, into the real battle. 

The country is so much sunk in the problems of partition that 
hardly any thought is being given to future relations between the 
two States. 

Our common interests are so compelling that the two 
Governments have signed fairly longterm standstill agreements. 

Fraternal Relations 

The Present permanent common interests of our people and 
also our future independence depends upon effecting a complete 
breach with British imperialism and establishing closest possible 
alliance between the two States. 

The British imperialists also talk of Joint Defence but that is 
only a cover to keep the Defence forces of both states severally 
and jointly under their own control under cover of supplying us 
equipment, leaving their officers here because we lack our own 
and then drawing us into anglo-American imperial military system 
as the price of their aid, in which case our independence disappears 
and our country becomes another military base and our armies 
dependent armies of Anglo-American militarists. 

This has to be resisted in the name of our national 
independence and close military alliance sought with Independent 
Pakistan instead, for mutual defence with the knowledge that the 
68 million people of Pakistan will guard our frontiers for their own 
defence as wc will give them all the aid we can in the interests of 
our own defence. 

Our economy has grown as a unified whole and partition has 
created acute problems. Most of our food is grown in Ptdeistan 
while cloth is produced in India. Jute is in East Bengal while the 
mills are around Calcutta and so on. 

It is obviously necessary to come to immediate economic 
agreements for our sheer existence and for the two Governments 
to discuss along what lines long-term economic alliance must be 
negotiated in the mutual interests of our people. 

The Communist Party warns that the only alternative to 
mutual economic cooperation is more md more foreign imperialist- 
capitedist ‘*aid’\ 
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Steps For Reunion 

On August 1 5 the pang of partition will be widely felt inside 
the Indian Union. The Communist party will renew the pledge to 
fight for final reunion and sharply emphasise the concrete steps 
that alone can lead to ultimate unity. 

• The more we fight to defend the minorities and guarantee 

their rights inside the Indian Union the sooner we shall activisathe 
sense of justice of the Muslim majority in Pakistan. Fighting Vhe 
Hindu communalist here is to weaken the Muslim communat^st 
there. \ 

• The harderwe fight for abolish landlordism and nationali^ 
industries, then more we shall inspire urge for similar efforts there, 
strengthen the Muslim progressive against the Muslim reactionary 
and help the growth of a common people’s movement. 

• The more readily we guarantee the right of national self- 
determination in our Constitution, the sooner will the Muslim 
masses in Pakistan see that inside the Indian Union there is equality 
of ail nationalities and not Hindu domination. 

• The more patiently we woric for fraternal cooperation with 
Pakistan the more secure we shall make the bridge for final reunion. 

It is the common struggle of the common people, aided by 
progressives and resisted by reactionaries, for justice and 
democracy, within both parts of India, which will finally undo what 
the imperialists have done, the League leaders have demanded and 
the Congress accepted and lead to final unity, voluntary and abiding. 

On august 1 5 while we hold the celebrations here it is the 
Princes and not the people who will be rejoicing inside the States. 

The British declaration of Princely independence is a blow 
against Indian independence itself. 

To appease the princes is to condemn a part of our people to 
suffer under autcKracy, leave a part of our territory free for invasion 
by British capital, involve British puppets to influence our foreign 
and military policies. 

Gratitude demands that on August IS we greet the heroic 
struggles of States ’peoples which forced the Princes to Join the 
Constituent Assembly. 

Duty demands that on August 15 from all over India we pledge 
full support to States peoples ’ struggles to win Responsible 
Government, Constitmnt Assembly and entry into the huium tMkm, 
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Common sense dictates that this is the only way to foil British 
intrigues to utilise the Princes and prevent further dismemberment 
of India. 

Princely independence is a challenge to Indian independence 
and Princely autocracy to Indian democracy. It must be met. 

The Indian independence and Princely autocracy to Indian 
democracy. It must be met. 

The Indian national movement has stood for progressive world 
aims, for friendship with all peoples and opposition to all imperialist 
Powers. 

With our own National Government the time to boldly 
implement these aims has come. 

Despite the crimes of British imperialism in our country our 
national movement has borne no ill will against the British people 
and the best of British people especially the Labour movement has 
been sympathetic to our national aspirations. 

On August 1 5 we will appeal to the British people to compel 
their Government to stop intriguing to keep India inside the Empire, 
pledge not to recognise Princely independence, promptly pay our 
Sterling Balances, withdraw British troops and officers and thus 
create a stable basis for indo-British friendship on the basis of 
sincere recognition of Indian independence, equality of our nations 
and in the mutual interest of our two peoples. 

Our national movement has stood pledged to actively support 
every liberationist struggle in Asia. Indonesia calls for immediate 
aid and so does Viet Nam. Pandit Nehru has promised to close 
Indian aerodromes for Dutch planes. The same needs being done 
to the French. French and Dutch ships use our ports and even take 
supplies from here. Indian water must be closed to French and 
Dutch imperialists. 

On August 15 our brothers of French India in all the five 
towns of Chandemagore, Pondicheny, Karikal, Ycnam and Mahe 
will express their determination to come back to the bosom of India 
by joining the Indian Union. They must get calls of warm welcome 
from us all and promise of full support from the National 
Government. 

The Portuguese Fascists hold Goa and keep all popular 
movements thoroughly su|:^>ressed. Our brothers there also want 
to Join India. 
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Common sense dictates that this is the only way to foil British 
intrigues to utilise the Princes and prevent further dismemberment 
of India. 

Princely independence is a challenge to Indian independence 
and Princely autocracy to Indian democracy. It must be met. 

The Indian independence and Princely autocracy to Indian 
democr«:y. It must be met. 

The Indian national movement has stood for progressive world 
aims, for friendship with all peoples and opposition to all imperialist 
Powers. 

With our own National Government the time to boldly 
implement these aims has come. 

Despite the crimes of British imperialism in our country our 
national movement has borne no ill will against the British people 
and the best of British people especially the Labour movement has 
been sympathetic to our national aspirations. 

On August 1 5 we will appeal to the British people to compel 
their Government to stop intriguing to keep India inside the Empire, 
pledge not to recognise Princely independence, promptly pay our 
Sterling Balances, withdraw British troops and officers and thus 
create a stable basis for Indo-British friendship on the basis of 
sincere recognition of Indian independence, equality of our nations 
and in the mutual interest of our two peoples. 

Our national movement has stood pledged to actively support 
every liberationist struggle in Asia. Indonesia calls for immediate 
aid md so does Viet Nam. Pandit Nehru has promised to close 
Indian aerodromes for Dutch planes. The same needs being done 
to the French. French and Dutch ships use our ports and even take 
supplies from here. Indian water must be closed to French and 
Dutch imperialists. 

On August 15 our brothers of French India in all the five 
towns of Chandemagore, Pondicherry, Karikal, Yenam and Mahe 
will express their determination to come back to the bosom of India 
by joining the Indian Union. They must get calls of warm welcome 
from us all and promise of full support from the National 
Government. 

The Portuguese Fascists hold Goa and keep all popular 
moveimsnts thoroughly suppressed. Our brothers there also want 
tojcun India. 
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The whole democratic world looks to India to immensely 
strengthen the cause of progress and world peace at UNO and to 
take our stand against the aggressive plans of Anglo-American 
reaction. Our role is very great both in Asia and on world scale 
and calls for the closest collaboration with the Soviet Union and 
the New Democracies in Eastern Europe. 

On August 15 the Communist Party will dedicate itself ^ew 
to fight on shoulder to shoulder with the national movement to\vin 
complete independence for our country, build real democracy]^or 
and through our great people, establish fraternal cooperatipn 
between India and Pakistan as a first step towards voluntary reunion 
of our Motherland, for our place of honour and responsibility in 
the counsels of the world. 



Sir, 

I am enclosing a memorandum on behalf of the Communist Party 
on the present food crisis and making our suggestions and 
recommendations. We had proposed to send it in time for the Food 
Grains Policy Committee but it got delayed for unavoidable reasons. 

1 hope it will receive your due consideration before you make your 
own recommendations to the Cabinet and plans for winter harvest 
are formulated. 

Our Party shares the deep anxiety of progressive opinion over 
the reported (in the press) reactionary recommendations of the Food 
Grains Policy Commitee, which was dominated by representatives 
of Big Buisness and rich growers, for the following reasons ; 

1) Their recornrneridatbn to retnove price coittrol overallother 
food grains except rice, wheat and jowar is a call upon the National 
Government to give tip its efforts to control prices in the interests of 
die people, it is ctanmon sense that price ccmhol in die real soise of 
the world these three grains will not last long if other gruns are 
decontrolled and if the Ntdional Govemmmt also yields h) raising the 
price of clodi as is being demanded by the same selfish elements. 

2) Their recommendation to limit the ration area is also an 
effort to get as large as a part of our country as possible under the 
grip of blackmarketeers. Iheir wilUn^ess to let raticming coiainue 
in^e npin towns, etc. is only acceptance of the fact diat if rationing 

Memorandum on the food sHuddon submitted by the Communist Party of 
India to the Government of the Mian Union 
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was also removed from these areas there will be such nation-wide 
public outcry against the hoarders as to demand their total 
liquidation. 

Our Party hopes that with you as our Food Minister these 
anti-people and anti-national demands of the hoarding and seiiish 
elements will be rejected. j 

Our Country has suffered too long under the food crisis which 
is now being exploited by riot-mongering elements to turn tke 
people against the National Government. Besides, the wave of rioi;s 
is dirupting both production and die effective distribution of food. 
We are aware that you and the National Government are as deeplj) 
concerned over it as are ail right thinking men and progressive 
political parties. We know that the lives of millions of our people, 
the shape of our own country, depend upon how democratic and 
sound a food plan does our government formulate and what broad 
and strong support the people can give the Government so that the 
enemies of the people, land monopolist landlords and trader 
hoarders, are successfully routed. It is in this sprit that we have 
made our own recommendations. 

Our suggestions fall in three parts : 

1 ) Urgent measures to tackle the immediate crisis. 

2) Immediate measures to get hold of surplus produce of 
winter harvest in the hands of the Goverment and its effective 
distribution. 

3) Radical measures to tackle the basic problem and take 
our food economy out of the hands of selfish feudal and hoarder 
elements, who have produced and profited from the chronic food 
crisis, and place it in the hands of our food producers — peasants — 
and rely upon the common people, the vast mass of consumers. 

The democratic principles on which we have based all our 
recommendations are only the concrete application of the 
programme on which all miti-imperalist elements built our national 
movement, viz., the great national Congress, all left patties and 
oig^ised peasant and wmicing class movements . We are confident 
that you and the National Cabinet will give them your earnest 
cmtstderatioft. 

The situation iHooks no delay. tite Natkmal Govenitent 

is able ic rally all Provincial Govemnwnts lo itqiidly in^iieiiient 
^ r^e-old pledge to tile peoples, of guaranteeing them food. 
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abolishing landlordism and liquidating blackmarket, Or these 
reactionaiy classes, actively aided by corrupt bureaucracy will go 
on exploiting the communal situation to disrupt our national 
movement, divert the attention of the people from their own crimes 
just to be able to exploit the food crisis for their selftsh aims. It is 
common knowledge that these reactionary classes are 
simultaneously presenting their selfish interests upon the Provincial 
Ministers and the National Government while actively supporting 
the communal organisations to win reactionary changes in the policy 
and personnel of the existing Governments. 

1 assure you that our Party will be with you and behind the 
Nehru Government in defeating the reactionary offensive against 
the life, food and freedom of our people. 

P. C. Joshi 


Introduction 

HAVING inherited a deficit food economy, the National 
Government is immediately faced with a situation when the spectre 
of famine again haunts large parts of our country, Madras., Bihar, 
Bengal, Cochin, Travancore, Kathiawar and North Gujerat. Most 
of the provinces do not have more than two weeks' stocks left with 
them by the end of September. 

Rations have been cut to inconceivably low levels and further 
ration cuts are threatened in certain provinces. Normally too, quite 
one-third of our population (according to Dr. Aykroyd) is under- 
nourished. 

But with the present ration scales our urban population today 
gets much less even 900 calories, whereas the minimum required 
for the bare maintenance of health is 2,500 calories per head per 
day. 

The dietjuy of the rural population is no better, more so, in 
view of the tremendous increase in rural indebtedness and 
worsening of the economic condition of the vast majority of our 
peasantiy during the past two decades. 

Today, prices of food grains are rising everywhere : 

The Economic Advisers' index of wholesale prices of food 
articles (Base 26th August, 1939*100), reflecting "only pwtially 
the movements in die general level of prices" (as Sir C.D. Desmufch, 
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Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, stated in his speech at the 
recent — ^thirteenth — Annual Meeting of the Bank ) has risen from 
245.5 in June, 1946, to 276.9 in July , 1947, having increased even 
further to 283.4 in the week ended 9th August, 1947. 

The All India Index of Commodity prices shows that on the 
pre-war level (Base, 19th August, 1939=100), the price index for 
rice went up as high as 322 and wheat 373 in December, 1946. 
Prices, as is generally known, have been in the retail prices of rood 
grains almost everywhere. \ 

(a) Bihar : Searchlight of July 30, 1 947, reported the following 
range of prices of rice (per maund) in the various districts of the 


province : 


Patna 

Rs. 30-35 

Gaya 

„ 40 

Shahbad 

„35 

Monghyr 

,.40 

Champaran 

„40 

Muzaffarpur 

„ 35-40 

Darbhanga 

„ 26-38 

Bhagalpur 

„ 36-40 

Saran 

,,40-42 


Bengal : According to the reports pouring in daily, price 
of rice is going up by leaps and bounds. Amrit Bazar Palrika 
(September 1 2, 1 947) reported the ruling price of rice in the Jessore 
town as Rs. 50/- per md. during the first week of September, in 
Rajbari (Faridpur) Rs. 42/-, in Satkhira (Khulna) Rs. 22/- per md. 
The Statesmen (September 9) reported the prices at Rs. 32/- in 
Mymensingh, Rs. 35/- in Pabna, Rs. 32/- in Comilla, Rs. 26/- in 
Khulna, Rs. 38/- in Rangpur, Rs. 37/- in Faridpur, Rs. 30/- in Barisal, 
Rs. 37/- Nadia mid Rs. 34/- in Jessore. 

(c) Even in self-siifficient U.P.^ the prices of wheat are very 
high, much more than the controlled prices . According to 
Commerce (6th September, 1 947), the price of wheat was as much 
as Rs. 22-24 in Hapur (the biggest wheat mandi), Rs. 16/- in 
Chandosi, Rs. 14/12/- in Kosgani, Rs, 19/4/- in Gon^ and Rs. 18/ 
8/- in Sitapur. 

(d) Prices are rising every where, in rural parts of Bombay, in 
Mckkas, in Eastern Puryab ami most of all in the Centred India 
emd Kathmar States. 
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Persistent reports are pouring in to the effect that food grains 
are sometimes compietly out of market, in Bihar, in Bengal and 
Madras. In C.P. ever since February, weekly bazars in small and 
big towns have been closing down occasionally. Even Government 
grain shops are occasionally found closed on account of "lack of 
supplies" in Darbda, Wardha, Washim etc. 

This stupendous rise in the prices with occasional complete 
disappearance of grain from the market and the threatened cut in 
rations consequent upon lack of stocks with provincial 
Governments, have caused grave alarm all over the country and 
unless steps are taken forthwith to combat the situation, a famine 
worse than the 1943 famine of Bengal may overtake our people. 

The gravity of the situation has already led the Government 
to appoint a Food Grains Policy Commitee manned by both officials 
and non-officals under the Chairmanship of Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, "to examine the present position in regard to food grains 
in India, and the prospective position in the next five years in the 
light of consideation of production, procurement, imports, 
distribution and controls and advise the Goverment on (1) the 
measures which can be taken to increase domestic procurement 
and production, (2) the extent to which reliance can, and should be 
placed on imports, and in the light of the above, (3) the modifications 
which may be necessary in the food grains policy so far persued". 

In this memorandum we will attempt to place before the 
Government for their consideration and the consideration of this 
Committee our suggestions of how best India's present food crisis 
can be solved. 

1. Nature and Causes of The Food Crisis 

Before we go on to discuss the various ways in which the 
battle against famine is being launched and has to be intensified, 
let iis see what is the nature of the present food crisis. 

(I) An overall huge deficit of 45 lakh tons, due to failure of 
rains — this is less than the last year's deficit of 70 lakh tons but 
even this deficit means that, calculated on the basis of a per head 
consumption of 12 oz. per day, this year there is no food for over 
3'/,crores of our adult population, or more than half of our total 
population utuier statutory rationmg.V(\e deficit nunains uncovered 
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because of lack of adequate foreign imports and absence of almost 
any carry over from the earlier year's crop. 

(2) This deficit, however, is several times accentuated as a 
result of hoarding and blackmarketing by powerful vested interests, 
landlords and wholesale dealers. The failure of procurement, that 
is the failure of various provincial Governments to gain complete 
control over the marketable surplus, has left huge stocks offood 
grains in the hands of the landlord and trader stockists.a position 
which the latter are exploiting to force in the non-rationed urWn 
and rural areas and also to smuggle grain into the rationed areas at 
blackmarket prices. 

This is true of all the provinces, as shown by the universal 
rise in prices, and is widely admitted even by those at the helm of 
affairs. 

But how big the hoarding is and how grim the resultant 
situation, becomes crystal clear if we take the case of Bengal. 

In Bengal today, we have the worst crisis developing, prices 
are rising in both parts of Bengal, East and West, and the people of 
Bengal are threatened with another 1 943 tragedy. 

One might imagine from this that like the year 1 943. Bengal 
Is again deficit by a huge amount. The reality, however, is that 
Bengal's internal production is much more than her total needs 
and the crisis is solely due to hoarding. 

The estimated population of Bengal in 1947 is 66,422,000 
(calculated at a constant unitary rate of increase based upon the 
difference between 1931 and 1941 census figures) and the adult 
units of population (estimated by taking 80 percent of the total) are 
53, 1 37,600. According to the calculations made by the Government 
of India’s Food Department (refer "Food Staistics of India", p. 1 1 8) 
the normal pre-war per head consumption of rice in Bengal was 
354 lbs. per year. Thus the total requirements of rice for the entire 
population this year, on this normal consumpAion, come to as much 
as 8,397,700 tons. 

What is Bengal's internal production of rice? 

Year Total Production Net Production'* 

(in tons) (in tons) 

6.974.000 6,102,250 

11.816.000 10,339,000 


1942- 3 

1943- 4 
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Year 

Total Production 

Net Production* 


(in tons) 

(in tons) 

1944-5 

10,476,000 

9,166,500 

1945-6 

9,597,000 

8,397,375 

1946-7 

10,671,000 

9,337,000 


•Arrived at after deduction 12V, per cent for seed re- 
quirements and wastage. 

(iV.jS.- The basis of all the above calculations is the one laid 
down by the Government of India's Food Department in their 
publication "Food Statistics of India".) 

Thus as is clear from the above table, except in the year 1 942- 
3, when Bengal had a net deficit of about 1 7 lakh tons, Bengal's 
production never fell below her requirements. This year Bengal 
actually has nearly a million tons more than her needs of rice. 

(3) But the food crisis in India is not merely a war crisis. It 
has been developing ever since the British rule, manifesting itself 
in a continually declining yield per acre and even an absolute decline 
in the acreage under and the total yield of food grains. 

(a) The Yield per acre of rice had declined by as much as 254 
lbs. or 25 per cent during the 25 years before the war (from 982 
lbs. per acre during 1909-13 to 728 lbs. in 1938-9). 

Similarly, the average yield per acre of wheat had declined 
from 724 lbs. during 1909-13 to 636 lbs. in 1924-33. 

(W. Burns: "Technological Possibilities of Agricultural 
Development in India," 1944) 

(b) The same author W. Bums, Government of India's Officer 
on Special Duty, gives the following figures of the decline in area 
under cultivation of food grains and their total production in British 
India : 


Year 

Area Under Major 

Production of Ma 


food grains. 

food grains. 


(million acres) 

(million tons) 

1921-2 

158.6 

54.3 

1931-2 

156.9 

50.1 

1941-2 

156.5 

45.7 


Thus during these two decades alone ( 1 92 1 -2 to 1 94 1 -2), the 
cultivated area under major food-grains had declined by over 2 
million acres and the production of major food grains by as much 
as $.6 million tons. 
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As against this, during the same period (1921-2 to 1941-2), 
the population of British India had gone up by nearly 62 million. 

This absolute decline in acreage under food grains and the 
total yield of food grains, side by side with an expanding population 
constitutes the main crisis of Indian food economy. 

This is due to no natural disadvantages of Indian soil Or any 
"innate" backwardness of Indian cultivators. In the ummate 
analysis, this deterioration in Indian agriculture is due ^ the 
existence in India of an imperialist-feudal economy. \ 

The British imperialists by destroying our earlier artisan 
industry and throtttling any real development of modem large stale 
industry, and imposing a class of parasitic interests on land, have 
created a situation, when, on the one hand, more and more people 
have to live off land, and, on the other, agriculture is in the hands 
of an impoverished, debt-ridden and rack-rented peasantry. 

Quite more than 60 per cent of the land in India is today tilled 
by tenants and hence the bulk of what is produced (as much as 75 
per cent) is grabbed by the parasitic landlord, by way of rent and 
illegal exactions. The moneylender in the ryotwari areas similarly 
sucks the peasants dry. 

This has meant two things : 

First, continued primitive technique of Indian agriculture and 
absence of any improvements in land. 

The cultivators are left with nothing to be able to invest in 
improving the land and its yield. And improvements in land is none 
of the business of either the landlord or the moneylender ! 

Secondly, a growing impoverishment of more and more of 
our peasantry and rural population. 

The debt of the peasantry has been on the increase and 
consequently, more and more land is passing out of the hands of 
the tillers into the hands of the non-cultivators : (the 193 1 Census 
Report had concluded that "it is likely that a concentration of land 
in the hands of the non-cultivating owners is taking place"); the 
number of landless labourers is increasing (increased from 7.5 
million in 1882 to 33.5 million in 1931) and today as much as 1/3 
to 1/2 of our peasantry in various provinces are day labourers; die 
number of cultivators too is going down (decreased from 74.6 
million in 1921 to 65,5 million in 1931). The result is that 70 per 
cent of our agricultural population live and work under conditions 
of serfdom and do not produce enough for their own needs. Even 
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in the normal pre-war days the majority of our peasantry itself had 
to depend for its requirements of food on the market for a major 
part of the year, being forced to sell their share of the crop as soon 
as it was harvested. 

It is this impoverished peasantry who are the first victims of 
a famine in India. 

It is this bankrupt agrarian economy which cracked 
completely under the impact of the war, when imperialism tried to 
finance her war effort through inflation, rising prices and intensified 
exploitation of the mass of the people. 

It was this debt-ridden peasantry itself which first collapsed 
during the Bengal famine of 1943. 

11. Abolition of Landlordism 

Thus the present food crisis is basically a direct result of the 
agrarian economy itself, and cannot finally be solved except through 
an outright abolition of landlordism and giving the right of 
ownership in land to the actual tiller, thereby abolishing the burden 
of various debt and rent payments and removing the basic cause of 
his impoverishment. 

This fact is today generally recognised. The recent Famine 
Inquiry Commission (1945) itself posed the issue when in its 
questionnaire issued to the Provincial Governments, it stated : 

"The organisation of agricultural production depends, to a 
large extent, on the system of rights and obligation of holders of 
land, that is, on the prevailing land systems. The view has often 
been expressed tliat there is a close connection between many 
features of the present land ^sterns and the efficiency of agricultural 
production, and that the latter cannot be materially improved unless 
changes are made in the former." 

And the replies received from some of the Provincial 
Governments confirmed this view. The C^issa Government, while 
doubting whether the altogether abolition of landlordism which is 
"the only possible remedy* is a practical proposition, wrote that 
"the zamindars in gereral, whether of permanently-settled estates 
or temporarily-settled estates, not only do not introduce any 
improvement to get better yield or to protect the lands from flood 
or drought but exploit evety oqiqKMtunity for realisation of enhanced 
rent or c^er dues from the tenants.” 

TfK Bombcqf Govertmmt replied as follows : 
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"The view is generally correct with regard to ail tenures where 
the lands are leased to tenants for cultivation on payment of annual 
rent. The tenant who cultivates land on lease, which is generally 
annual, is not sure how long the lands would remain in his 
possession as the landlord has power to resume the lands at the end 
of the year after giving three months' notice to the tenant. Theltenant 
has thus no permanent interest in the land. In many cases laruds are 
leased on the crop-share rent and if the tenant sows improved seed 
or puts in good manure or extra labour to improve the land, h^lf of 
the increased produce so obtained at his cost goes to the landlord 
and thus the tenant does not get a proper return for his labour and 
enterprise." 

Similarly, the Government of Bihar replied : 

"The view that unless changes are made in the prevalent 
systems of land tenure, it would not be possible to secure any 
significant increase in agricultural production, is in accord with 
facts," 

Earlier, the Bengal Land Revenue Commission (Floud 
Commission) had given its final verdict against the retention of 
permanent settlement. 

T\\t AU-India Congress Committee in its Election Manifesto 
(1946) has itself advocated "The removal of intermediaries between 
the peasant and the State." 

And the issue of the abolition of landlordism is no longer a 
matter for decision at some future date. It has assumed an immediate 
necessity. As we shall see later, the monopoly of land has led to a 
monopoly of a few over the entire food production of the countiy; 
the landlords have no longer remained mere parasites rack-renting 
the peasantry, they have today become hoarders playing with the 
lives of the entire people. 

Therefore, there can be no honest attempt at solving India's 
food problem effectively and permanently without the liquidation 
of the feudal land tenure and abolition of landlordism. 

As All-India Kisan Sabha deciami in a resolution passed 
at its recent (1947) Session at Sikandra Rao : 

"The basic cause of the food crisis which has become chronic 
is the outmoded land-tenure undo'the system of landlordism which 
prevails all over the countiy. The grip which tmidiordism has over 
the rural economy facilitates hoarding and blackmarketing. It has 
prevailed the nation from exploiting all Its imtUral resources for 
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increasing production of food grains .... Landlordism also hinders 
increase in production as it fails to provide any incentive to the 
actual cultivator of the soil who is always threatened with eviction 
and increase in rents.” 

Any measures which ignore this basic fact will fail in 
achieving the objective because they ignore the basic causes of 
our food crisis. 

In this connection, however, one cannot but note with alarm 
the hesitation and the vacillation shown by the various Provincial 
Ministries in tackling this issue and sponsoring the billls for the 
abolition of landlordism. After more than a year and a half of their 
coming into power, no Provincial Ministry has so far passed the 
bill; in Bihar, it has recently been referred to a Select Committee; 
in Madres, a big controversy is raging regarding the Inam lands, 
and a campaign is being led by the Premier himself for the exclusion 
of such lands from the provisions of the Bill. 

Then, in.stead of an outright abolition, attempts are being made 
at payment to landlords of a heavy and exorbitant compensation, 
which, if accepted, will only mean the retention of the present 
burden of payments on the peasants and also imposition of 
additional taxation on the already overtaxed public. 

Judged by all laws of equit>' and justice and considering the 
future of our agriculture, the big landlords deserve absolutely no 
.sympathies from any quarter, they have no moral or economic right 
to get any compensation. 

Tiding these facts into consideration, the Central Government 
should immediately issue a directive to all the Provincial Ministries 
for passing the bills for the outright abolition of landlordism within 
the next six months. 

The Central Government which includes some of die top most 
leaders of the national movement must take steps to make the 
Cong^ss launch a country-wide campaign among the people for 
the immediate liquidation of landlordism and re-oi^ganisation of 
our entire agrarian economy. 

Pending this legislation for the abolition of landlordism, the 
Government should as an immediate measure freeze ail payments 
of rent to the landlords and declare a moratorium on all debts of 
the peasants; the Government must immediately order the all rents 
accruing to the big landlords shall, hencefordi, be paid to the 
Government and not the landlords. In cases of distress the 
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Government may sanction from the rent collected allowances which 
are strictly necessary for the maintenance of the landlord and his 
family. 

The freezing of the rents and a moratorium on debts is an 
immediate necessity. 

First, it will stop leakages of grain into the blackmarkdt at its 
veiy source. \ 

Where rents are paid in kind, this will stop the grain diljectly 
going into the hands of the landlord which finds its way infr) the 
blackmarket; where even rent is paid in cash, this would chect^ the 
grain from falling into the grip of the moneylender-trader by 
obviating the necessity for the peasant of selling it to him for 
discharge of his obligations of rent payments. 

Similarly, a moratorium on debt will save the grain from going 
under the grip of the moneylender-trader, to whom normally the 
crop is mortgaged for such payments even before it is harvested. 

Secondly, it will immediately place in the hands of the 
Government large stocks of grain. 

Thirdly, it will help the Government to lower prices for the 
consumers with the aid of these huge stocks, and without harming 
the interests of the peasants, by eliminating the middleman's profits 
and commissions. 

Fourthly, this lowering of prices will mean a big check on the 
present inflationary tendencies. 

Lastly, with the help of the resources so accruing to it, the 
Government will be in a position to subsidize the supplies to the 
cultivator of his needs of manufactured articles at lower prices and 
also |»ovide him with loans ete., for necesssaty improvements in land. 

The National Government must brush aside all objections of 
die landed interests and immediately take these steps. In this task, 
they will have the backing of the entire Indian people and the 
peasantry. Moreover, it is only thus that the Government will be 
^le to create enough ccmfidence among die people in its seriousness 
to teckie the food situation. 

HL Controls 

A demand is today being raised by a certain section of the 
public fcH* the removal of all controls. It is said diat die ctmtrols 
have defrwted their very purpose and have led to comij^hm and 
nuddistribi^cm. 
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It is undoubtedly true that maldistribution and corruption exist 
today to a large extent and even theTleserve Bank of India's Annual 
Report for 1946-7 has to take a very strong note of it. The Report 
says : 

"The most urgent and serious problem that will claim the 
attention of the two States as soon as they settle down to the real 
job of governance is that of the all-pervading corruption that is 
destroying the vitals of public life generally and the administrative 
machine in particular. Unless its corrosive influnce is countered 
rapidly and relentlessly controls will deteriorate progressively into 
handicapping the poor and law-abiding members of the community, 
and all talk of a planned developement will have to be abandoned." 

Corruption today has become a rule rather than an exception 
in a number of Government departments, in particular the Civil- 
Supplies Department. So widespread is this evil that even some of 
the public men occupying responsible offices have been affected 
by it and are being generally accused of taking bribes. 

Without the elimination of such malpractices from 
Government departments, the present chaos is bound to accentuate. 

But the demand for removal of controls itself, behind the 
facade of corruption and maldistribution, is the war-cry of those 
who are today violating controls by hoarding and selling into the 
blackmarket.lt is these very vested interests who in co-operation 
with the local bureaucracy are using "corruption" more and more 
to blow up controls and thereby win general support for their 
demand for de-control by creating resentment among the public. 

There is an actual shortage of food grains in the country and 
what is needed is a proper and equitable distribution among the 
various sections of the people at prices within their reach. De- 
control will neither bring food grains into the market, nor will H 
lower prices. It can lead to merley a legalisation of the present 
blackmarket, as all the available experience within and without 
the country shows : 

In Amrica, controls were removed from food grains in the 
Autumn of 1946 and, unlike our country, America is very much 
surplus in food supplies. Yet, by the end of 1946 itself, prices in 
America had risen by 24 percent. The situation has woresened still 
fiirtfier during the current year. 

In every province in India, the experience of removal of 
controls jute and jute goods, silk and silk goods, non-farous 
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metals, kerosene oil, matches, salt, drugs etc., in fact all 
commodities which were de-controlled shows a steep rise in their 
prices after de-control. 

The experience of Bihar in regard to food grains itself is 
summed up in an editorial in i3n&Searchlight,m influential Congress 
daily of Bihar. On the 8th of August 1 947, it wrote : | 

"The removal of inter-district embargo has facilitated 
cornering and profiteering and has not, led to improvement either 
in supplies or prices. Secondly, with the end of monopoly purcljase 
and procurement levy, procurement of food grains has stopped 
altogether." 

In the United Provinces, too, all recent attempts at de-rationing 
some 1 5 towns, as an experiment, had to be given up, for the very 
news of de-rationing was sufficient to force prices up in these 
districts. 

Thus any attempt at de-control will only mean increased 
hoarding and blackmarketing, a countrywide rise in prices much 
worse than the present one. 

The situation is very serious. Our deficit last year was 
estimated at 70 lakh tons, and this year again at 4S lakh tons. 

The total available supplies today (about 320 lbs. per head) are 
much less than the supplies even at the time of 1943 famine (358 lbs. 
per head accwding to "Food Statistics of India"). And despite this 
worse deficit why we have been able so far to avert a crisis similar to 
the 1943 one is solely because of the existing rationing and cwitrol 
systems, in whatever small measure th^ are present. 

Three years ago only one province (Bombay) had a levy 
system; in 1946, a number of provinces and States had the levy 
system. The population under rationing too has increased from a 
mere 3 '/^ lakhs in 1 942 to a total of nearly 57 million under statutory 
and another 115 million under non-statutory rationing (before 
p^ition). It is just because of this system of procurement and 
distribution, despite its obvious loopholes, that we were able to 
stave off a famine last year also avert a majcH* crisis this year. 

Our present troubles arc not to the existence of control and 
rationing ^t to the existence of corruption, the existence of loose 
control and inadequate rationing. Hence what is needed is : 

(1) A CLEAN PURGE FROM THE GOVERNMENT MACHINERY AND 

Responsible administrative ofrces of all those guilty of 

MALPRACTICES AND CORRUPTKW; 
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(2) Exemplary punishment to these guilty of violating 

CONTROL ORDERS AND INDULGING IN BLACKMARKET OR TAKING AND GIVING 
bribes; AND LASTLY, 

(3) Establishment of stricter control on prices. Stocks and 

DISTRIBUTION, SO AS TO RESCUE EVEN WIDER SECTIONS OF OUR PEOPLE 
from under the grip of HOARDERS, AND, NOT DECONTROL, WHICH WILL 
ONLY MEAN LEGISLATION OF THE BLACKMARKET AND THROWING THE ENTIRE 
PEOPLE AT THE MERCY OF THE VESTED INTERESTS. 

IV. Foreign Imports 

Foreign imports occupy an important place in our battle 
against famine. It is only through imports from outside that we can 
to make up our huge overall immediate deficit. 

And yet, the question of foreign imports has always presented 
a major difficulty, for it relates to a situation beyond our direct 
control. 

The result is that our actual imports so far have been much 
less than our requirements : 

Last year, our deficit was placed at 70 lakh tons by the 
Goverment and our delegates made a demand to the Combined 
Food Board for a mere 40 lakhs tons. As against this ,our actual 
imports were only about 23 lakh tons. 

This year again we have deficit of 45 lakh tons. But so far 
(till September 18, 1947) we have actually received merely 
1 .59 1 ,800 tons, of which wlieat and flour account for 490, 1 00 tons 
and rice for 395,000 tons, the rest i.e., nearly half being millets and 
inferior grains. 

The allotments for September were round about 1 23,750 tons 
and the monthly meeting of all-India Food Officials held at Bombay 
on the 23rd September, 1947, revealed that the availabilities from 
imports during October will be 241 ,620 tons, as against a monthly 
requirement of 350,000 tons. 

And actual arrivals normally much less than the allotments. 
For example, in the case of rice , the rimes of India reported that of 
the total rice allotments of 410,000 tons for the first half of 1947, 
only 250,00 tons had been received till the end of June. Similarly 
with regard to wheat, where too receipts have fallen much below 
allocations. 

This paucity of imports into India from outside countries has 
so far always beat justified by spokesmen of the Govmiment on 
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grounds that the world as a whole is deficit in food grains (last 
year's deficit was placed at 1 0 million tons of wheat and the deficit 
for 1947-48 is being placed at 18 million tons ), that there is more 
demand than supplies. 

Lord Wavell had declared on February 16 last year : 

"World shortage is a reality . We are by no means thejonly 
country threatened with famine, and there is a limit to the anipunt 
of help that will be forthcoming." \ 

The same argument trotted out by Wavell is being paraded 
right till this by the various Goverment spokesmen. Even Rajen 
Babu was led, on the basis of facts supplied to him by the officials, 
to declare last year that smallness of India's actual imports in relation 
to our needs was "inevitable in a world desperately short of food." 

What is the reality ? Is the world really short of food ?Is it 
really the world deficit that is responsible for denying us our rightful 
imports ? 

The fact is that there is no world grain deficit in reality. Only 
the world is today divided into two parts : the deficit countries of 
war devastated Europe and the countries of the Far East; and the 
surplus countries like Australia, Canada, Argentina and the United 
States.The entire world surpluses are in the hands of these few 
countries, and it is this fact and not overall world shortage that lies 
at the root of the world food crisis.These suiplus countries are 
deliberately holding back exports with a view to their monopoly 
for political and economic gains. 

This year's deficit in wheat declared at million tons by Mr. D. 
Fitzgerald, Secretary-General of die International Era^gency Food 
Council at the July Session of the World Cereals Conference. Mr. 
Clinton Anderson the United States Secretary of Agriculture too 
vouchsafed that "there is not enough grain to export . It is a 
dangerous mistake to assume that there is." 

But actually the production of the surplus countries this year 
is a record production. Throu^ the deficit figure of 18 million 
tons places the (teficit at 8 million tons more than last yeaf s, official 
announcmients of die United States D^taitment of Agriculture 
(Times of India, 12th July, 1947) give out this year's, wheat 
{Moduction of the United States alone at 1,436 million bushels or 
38.4 millimi tons. This means that the United ^tes' prochictioD 
aioiK is as much as 1.6 million tons more than die combined pre- 
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war (average of 1 934-5 to 1938-9) production of all the four wheat 
exporting countries of the world — U.S.A. Canada, Argentina and 
Australia — ^and more than her own pre-war production. 

The aigument that Arnwica has lost her maize crop, too, does 
not hold good, because on July 19,tiheU.S. Department of Agriculture 
itself announced that over 600 million bushels of maize crop were 
destroyed by wet weather; still this year's crop is to the average for 10 
years, from 1936 to 1 945, which ran to 2,636 million bushels. Morever, 
partially off-setting the drop in the maize crop is the lai^-than-average 
yield of oats; barley production is larger than in any of the past tiiree 
years and a record for rye has been reached. 

Even last year, 1 946-7, it was planned to export only 20 million 
tons, against the actual exports during 1945-6 of 23,900,000; that 
too when the total wheat harvest of the four countries had increased 
to 53,600,000 tons during 1 946-7 at the pre-war level, exports could 
increase to 28 million tons, against the demand of 30 million tons. 

In countries like Argentina, grain is even burnt. During 
1 942-3 to 1 945-6, as much as 20 lakli tons of wheat and maize 
were burnt. 

Huge quantities of grain are being fed to animals. Last year, 

1 140 lakh tons of grasin was fed to animals in the U.S.A. alone, 
out of which as much as 90 lakh tons was wheat. This is 325 lakh 
tons more than the pre-war total fed to animals in the U.S.A. 

In the four wheat producing countries, viz., U.S.A., Canada, 
Argentina and Australia, a total of 1 05 lakh tons of wheat (when 
the total world deficit of wheat was estimated at 100 lakh tons) 
was fed to animals during 1946-7. Uiis is 60 lakh tons more than 
the pre-war figure (according to British Government's White Paper 
No. 6785, published in 1946) 

And this feeding of animals is no mere accident, not even an 
act of individual cultivator. It is a planned action on the part of the 
Governments concerned.Even as reactionary a paper as the 
Fortune, mouthpiece of the Republicans in America, admitted last 
year; 

"The Government officials continued their policy of 
encouraging farmers by price differentials to feed grain to 
livestock." 

TTie real nature of the present world food crisis vras admitted 
by the United States Agricultural Department itself.On May 17, 
1947, Reuter earned extracts (Reference; Bhcwm Jyoti , May 18 
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1947 ) from a report issued by the U.S. Agricultural Department's 
Olfice of Foreign Agricultural Relations which predicted that world 
food conditions were unlikely to improve much for another year at 
least. "Underlining the fact that bumper crops are nearly all being 
grown in the 'hard money ' Western Hemisphere area," the report 
stated , that "finance will be the major problem in intemaijional 
agricultural trade in the coming year. With lend-lease\and 
U.N.R.R.A. out of picture, the volume of imports will depenp on 
amounts of United States relief funds, the buying power importing 
countries can muster out of receipts their own exports, gold ^d 
dollar resources and loans. Inevitably trade deficits will remain 
large in many countries. Only a limited number of countries have 
suffcient reserves. Many others will not be in a position to deplete 
further their currency reserves. International loans will therefore 
remain the key factor that will ultimately determine the volume of 
international trade in the next crop year (i.e. 1947-8)" 

Thus as is clear from the above , it is not a real food shortage 
but the monopoly grip of a few over the entire world surplus that is 
responsible for the present world food shortage. 

And this monopoly is being used by them for making huge 
profits and for dictating political terms and gaining political 
advantages. Those alone who can manage to get American loans 
(and loans are given to only those countries who surrender their 
political and economic freedom to the dictates of American 
imperialism ) can get food. 

That food is being used for politics is clear even from the 
figures of the aid through U.N.R.R.A. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
gave the following figures of total supplies during 1945 in 
U.N.R.R.A. in Europe: 

Tons per }, 000 of 


Country 

Tons 

Population 

population 

Greece 

1,500,000 

6,000.000 

250 

Yugoslavia 

1,000,000 

15,000,000 

66 

Czechoslovakia 

500,000 

14,700,000 

34 

Poland 

400,000 

35,000,000 

11 

Italy 

150,000 

43,000,000 

3 


Supplies for Albania, Ukraine, Byelorussia, am of course, 
’’iafinftely smaller". Thus Greece with its fascist puppet regitne 
got hig^test supplt^. 
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Sir S. V. Ramamurthi, alternate leader of the Indian Delegation 
to the World Cereals Conference, declared in a Press interviewfrefer 
Hindu, July 1 3, 1 947), that "food is No. 1 Politics" and that "it was 
for political reasons that he wanted India to stand by herself in the 
matter of food. If India were depended on other countries for food, 
big powers might threaten to starve her out during the next war if 
India did not join their side. " 

Earlier, Sir Ramamurthi had declared in a memorandum 
submitted to the Asian Relations Conference: 

"The politics of U.S.A. and U.K. dominated the allocations 

of food Members of our delegation were just tolerated as 

observers." 

Free Pre.is Jounial, an influential nationalist daily of Bombay, 
editorially commented on April 25, 1947: 

"There is no actual shortage of food in the world today,but 
one part is deliberately starving the rest. This accusation can be 
substantiated. The South Americans use food as a weapon of barter 
and bargain. They also use it as a political weapon to extort 
advantages, even from nations more powerful, than almost all the 
Latin countries put together. The United States is more than partly 
responsible for the scraping of U.N.R.R.A " 

That food is also being used for minting huge profits is clear 
from our own purchase. Dr. K.N.Katju declared on July 26 : 

"But Argentina and certain other countries who were not 
members of the I. E.F.C. adopted vhat might be called an 
international profiteering system. Tlie Argentine Government, for 
instance, paid its farmers only three-<quarters of a dollar per bushel 
and exported the same at three to three and a half dollars." 

Last year we had to pay Argentina five times the pre-war 
price for all the three lakh tons of maize that we bought. 

Tile price of wheat in Argentina today is 6 doHm^ per bushel 
(60 lbs), according to a statement made by Mr. Clinton Anderson, 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture himself and die price of wheat in 
U.S.A. too is as much as 3 dollars per bushel {Statesman, May 25, 
1947). 

The price of Siam rice has also been recently increased to 
£3 1 per ton instead of £24 and this price will last for all suf^lies 
till the end of 1948 {Ncdkmd Stcmdmxi, September 9,1 947). 
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Hindu of February 21, 1947, reported that the Burma 
Government is making a net profit of 300 per cent on its sales of 
rice. 

The result is that last year alone we had to spend as much as 
RS. 20 V 2 cores as subsidy on food imports with a view to luring 
prices down to the internal level. i 

Under the circumstances, the method by which the e^lier 
imperialilst bureaucracy in India sought to secure imports fof us 
was by appeasing these reactionary powers and yielding to their 
political and economic blackmail. 

All the delegations sent by the world food conference kept 
mum over the manoeuvres of these world powers and rather than 
expose their blackmail before the people of the world , they sang 
hymns of their"generosity",aII the time putting out the obvious lie 
of a "world food shortage." 

They even made us pay the highest price that was demanded. 
Diwan Chamanlal revealed in the Central Assembly on March 1 8 
this year, the startling fact that food was bought in Argentina at 72 
shillings after he went there. 

The British imperialists even made India a pawn in their game 
of bolstering up reactionary regimes. 

The British were helping to power in Siam the most 
reactionaiy military-fascist rule of the People's Party, a rule about 
which even the pro-British Statesman wrote editorially on May 
10, 1946 : 

"The Bangkok High Court has released every war criminal 
under arrest. The Chief of the Secret Police was then, and for all 
we know is still, the same man who tortured thousands of Siamese 
in collaboration with the Kampeitat; the Siamese jails and chain 
gangs are still full of men who fought in the popular Resistance 
Movement before die Government took it over in late 1944." 

To help this fascist Government in Siam and suppress ail 
political fteedom, the British made India give help to it, help by 
way of supplies of consumer goods, locomotives, and even a loan 
of Rs. 5 crores — ^aii on the promise diat India would get rice from 
Siam. This is very much in contrast to their attitude towards the 
Indmiestan Republic and its rice offw to us. In fact, however, we 
got practic^ly no rice ftom Siam during the whole of 1 946 — in al I 
26,200 tons out of a total import of 3,62,500 tons. 
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That is the way in which the earlier bureaucracy in India 
functioned. 

With the coming in of the Interim Government, it was expected 
that this appeasement of the international hoarders and surrender 
to their political and economic blackmail would be put an end to 
and India would bank upon the support of the world people for its 
just demands, by laying bare before them the reactionary game of 
the imperialist powers. 

The Interim Government, however, did nothing of the sort. 
Rajen Babu's very first broadcast in September, 1946 maintained 
the siatm quo . Even till this day the Government officials are waxing 
eloquent about American aid to India. Even a person like Dr. Katju 
is paying homage to American "reasonableness,” although it is a 
fact that it is the U.S.A. which has all through been sabotaging 
adequate allotments for India. 

True, out of 22.4 lakh of imports last year ,7.57 lakh tons 
came from the U.S.A; but where else could it come from ? It is 
America which today has the world's single exportable surplus. 

What has to be seen, however, is what percentage of her total 
exports do America supplies to Indian amount ? To get a real idea 
of American "reasonableness" these 7 lakh tons of Indian imports 
of food grains from America during 1946 have to be placed in 
relation to the total American exports which amounted to as much 
as 9.3 million tons during the year ending June 30, 1946, and 1 8.5 
million tons during the year ending June 30, 1947. 

Thus this old policy of their open appeasement of the world 
hoarders or at least a tacit support to their game by keeping quiet 
over it and begging from them for our needs, leads us nowhere. It 
has so far failed to get our requirements and hence must be changed. 

As the Free Press Journal (May 1 0, 1 947) wrote editorially : 

"The Government of India has taken great pains to hide frono 
the Indian p«}ple the fact that die United States Government, co- 
operating with His Majesty’s Government, was using food as a 
political weapon, as a means of barter against the Soviet influence 
in Europe, and as pacifiation method in the Far East .... The 
Government of India can vacillate and placate the Big Two no 
longer.The people of India must demand that their Government 
ask a full discussion on die vidiole the »ke of political power 
and economic aggrandisement," 
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By that alone, by a fight against the reactionaries in the world 
food conference, by demanding an open discussion on world food 
supplies , allocations and prices alone ,can we hope toget our needs 
of foreign imports. 

Secondly, we must also enter Into bi-lateral agreements in 
regard to food supplies with countries like Burma, Indonesia, Jlndo- 
Chlna, and Australia. The existence of a National Government in 
Burma and Republics in Indonesia and Indo-China should nelp 
this course. From these countries we can get our requirement^ of 
food grains at reasonably cheap prices and help them in their 
rehabilitation by offering them supplies of various consumer and 
secondary goods like cloth, implements etc., in exchage. 

V. Procurement And Rationing 

Procurement and rationing that is the internal mobilisation 
of all our resources, form the core of the food problem. Only to 
the extent to which the Government is able to procure surplus stocks 
from the cultivator and assure supplies to all sections of the people 
through equitable distribution and rationing , it fights against 
famine and starvation overtaking us and checks the food crisis 
from developing. 

But procurement so far has been a bad failure. Eastern 
Economist, an influential fiancial weekly of Delhi, commented in 
its issue of June 3, 1947 ; 

So far Government purchase have been a very small portion 
of the total output in the various provinces.... It is clear from this 
that the scope for Government purchase is still considerable." 

The following chart shows the procurement in different 


provinces. 






Province 

Grain 

Year 

Production 

Procurement Percentage 





(in 000 tons) 


Assam 

Rice 

1944-5 

18.33 

2,09 

11.4 



1945-6 

20,16 

1,52 

7.5 

Bengal 

Rice 

1944-5 

104,76 

6,42 

6.1 



1945-6 

95,97 

6,68 

6.9 



1946-7 

106,71 

3,58* 

3.3 


* 

(From Nov. 1, 1946 to June 16, 1947). 


Bihar 

Rice 

1944-5 

26,72 

53 

1.9 



1945-6 

24,60 

75 

3,0 



1946-7 

27,65 

140* 

5.0 


* (ttll June 20, 1947 when tiKuiopoly procurement was wididrawn). 
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Province 

Grain 

Year Production 

Procurement 

Percentage 





(in 000 tons) 


Bombay 

All cereals 

1943-4 

36,10 

510 

14.1 



1944-5 

31,94 

626 

19.6 



1945-6 

27.81 

433 

15.6 


Rice 

1943-4 

882 

152 

17.3 



1944-5 

825 

178 

21.6 



1945-6 

821 

181 

22.1 

Millets & 

minor cereals 1943-4 

24.58 

261 

10.5 



1944-5 

20.63 

344 

16.7 



1945-6 

16.94 

174 

12.3 

C.P. &. Berar Rice 

1944-5 

17.24 

3.26 

18.8 



1945-6 

16,23 

3.17 

19.5 



1946-7 

14.00 

1,63* 

16.6 



(From No.. 

1, 1946 to 

March 31. 1947). 

Madras 

Rice 

1944-5 

50.54 

7,73 

15.2 



1945-6 

38,27 

13.54 

35.3 



1946-7 

47,95 

12.04* 

25.1 


* 

(till August 

31, 1947). 



Orissa 

Rice 

1944-5 

13.37 

1,36 

10.1 



1945-6 

12.86 

1,18 

9.1 

U.P. 

Rice 

1944-5 

15,40 

84 

5.4 



1945-6 

18,53 

1,11 

6.0 


Rabi crop 

1945-6 

23.05 

3,32 

14.4 



1946-7 

23.30 

3,30* 

14.1 


* (till the end of June 1947) 

Thus as is clear from the above table taken from official 
publications and Government press communiques etc., except in 
Madras last year, no Provincial Goverment has procured more than 
nearly 20.0 percent of the total rice produce. On an avera^ it is 
much less. Even in the U.P., last years procurement has been a 
mere 14.4 per cent of the Rabi crop and 6 per cent of rice. 
Procurement in other provinces and oAcr grains is even worse. 

The real danger of tms failure of procurement, however, 
becomes very ch^r when we compare these precentages with the 
actual marketable surplus. 

The various Government rqtorts on the marketing of wheat, 
rice and other crops in India have put the maiicetable suiplus at 
about 40 per cent on an average (varying, of course, with vaiious 
crops and various zones) in the pre-war days. 
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The actual marketable surplus, in the sense of the amount of 
grain which the majority of our rural population is forced to part 
with, has not decreased even during the war, for the war has heaped 
increased sacrifices and privations on them. 

The high prices of agricultural commodities, the food ^ains 
and commercial crops, benefited only a handful of big lannlords 
and middle peasants, but the mass of peasantry, the poor pe^ts, 
tenants and the huge army of landless labourers were hit hari^ and 
pauperised; the prices of their essential minimum needs, cloth^.salt, 
kerosene oil, sugar, matches, iron implements, and bulll^cks 
increased much more. Consequently, their debts, rents and other 
obiligations mounted up rapidly, reducing even further their capacity 
to hold back grain for any length of time. 

Though all-India figures are not available, yet, the following 
are a sufficient indication of the trend : 

In U.P. the per capita rural cost of living Index has gone up 
even higher than in the urban areas. 


Per Capita Rural Cost of Living in 1 945 
(Base : pre-war* 100) 


Gorakhpur 

298 

Azamgarh 

312 

Unao 

.. 354 

Almora 

402 

Meerut 

.. 458 

Ihani 

373 

( Bahadur Singh, "Some Aspects of Rural Economy in U.P. 


during the War"— a thesis submitted for M. A. Examination, 1946, 
Lmknow University) 

In Madras, to take another instance, whereas the working class 
index (with base July, 1935, to June 1936, equal to 100) has gone 
upto271 only (April, 1947) the index ofrural prices (on the same 
base) are as high as 413 in Madararm (Bellary), 391 in 
Thulayanatham (Trichinopoly) or 345 in Guduvancheri 
(Chinglq}et) in May, 1945 (Source : Indkm Labour Gazette). 

The price of bullocks itself has gone up S to 9 times 
cveiywhere. 

The result is diat iJie rund indet^ness for the majority of 
the peasantiy has increased. In Bengal, durh^cme yen* c^die fiMnine 
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alone (1943 to 1944), the percentage of families in debt increased 
from 43% to 66% for kisan families, 27% to 56% for craftsmen 
and 17% to 46% for all other miscellaneous class of people 
{Bhowani Sen : Rural Bengal in Ruins). 

In Madras too, similar results of an increase in the 
indebtedness of petty landholders, tenants and agricultural labourers 
are borne out by an inquiry conducted last year under the Madras 
Government by Dr. B. V. Naidu. 

Dr. M. B. Desai, Lecturer in the Bombay School of Economics 
and Sociology, in his inquiry into the ryotwari districts of Gujerat 
also shows how the majority of the peasants have suffered during 
the war. 

Even in the well-to-do Punjab, an inquiry (into the Do;*ba 
region) but the Punjab Government's Board of Economic Inquiry 
shows that the majority of the peasantry have suffered as a result 
of the war crisis. 

This increased impoverishment of the Indian peasan* y means 
that their capacity to hold back grain has decreased r .ti.er than 
increased during the war. Thus the usual arguments troocd out by 
the various Government officials or interested parties about the 
increased rural consumption during war are just a self-created 
baseless myth, a mere cover for their own incompetence and 
failures. The war has not led to any decrease, if not to an increase, 
in the marketable surplus. 

The small percentage of our procurement in relation to the actual 
marketable surplus of ab^t 40 per cent clearly proves that dte rest of 
die grain has craitinually remained in the hands of big landlords and 
traders to be sold at fabulous prices in the blackmarket. 

Based, as it is, on the grip of a handful of big landlords and 
traders over land, our whole food economy too, is dominated by 
them. Land monopoly of a few has meant the monopoly of food. 
Almost the entire maiketable surplus passes through the hands of 
these few landlords and traders. 

As we have seen above, quite more than sixty per cent of the 
land in India is tilled by tenants and hence the bulk of what they 
produce (as much as 75 per cent) is grabbed by the landlord in the 
form of retrt. 

In the ryotwari areas, it is the moneylender who has a firm 
grip over a major portion of die crop, which even before it is 
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harvested, is mortgaged to him for part payment of debt and interest 
chatges. The mass of the peasantry itself has to buy its requirements 
for a major part of the year in the market. 

Let us take a few instances : 

In Bombay, according to Land Revenue Administration 
reports, SO per cent of the holders of land own less than S aej-es and 
quite about 40 per cent have to buy their needs in the rharket. 
Besides, one-sixth to one-fourth are landless labourers. People who 
can hold grain are only those who own more than 1 5 acres of land 
and these 3 lakhs of people have a net surplus of 20.96 lakh tops of 
cereals (out of a total normal production of 35 lakh tons) every 
year. 

In the U. P., the holding of an average peasant is only 2V, 
acres. Government report on marketing of wheat reveals that I /3 rd 
of the cultivators part with practically all their wheat in payment 
of debt, and 40 per cent have no surplus to sell at all. Thus peasants 
who can withhold the disposal of their surplus are not above 27 per 
cent of the total number of cultivators. 

In Malabar, no less than 2 lakh tons of rice out of a total 
gross production of 3,60,000 tons go to the non-cultivating 
landowners in the form of rent. 

In Madras as a whole, in the year Fasli, 1 350 (or ( 1 942-43) 
27,639,504 acres of cultivated area were under ryotwari system 
(another 12,842,230 acres were under zamindari settlement) and 
this was distributed among 6,689,824 pattas. single and joint. But 
out of this as many as 6,275, 103 pattadars were those who paid 
less than Rs. 30/- as assessment and they accounted for nearly 2|3 
of the total cultivated area (their holding varying from 0.63 acres 
to 6.56 acres). The remaining 414,721 alone were those paying 
more than Rs. 30/- as assesment and owned more than )/3 of the 
land. - (S. Y. Krishnaswami : Rural Problems in Madras, 1947, 
published by the Madras Government). 

In the Punjab, (enquiries ctmducted by the Punjab Government 
Board ofEconomic Inquiry) only 12,1 per cent ofthe owners of land 
own holdings of more than 15 acres. Quite about 7 lakh tons of wheat 
OAitofa normal production of 34 lakh tons pass into the hands ofthese 
iatidlords in the form of r«tt. The rest of dw marketable surplus of 
aboid 1 4 tons passes through tlie hands of a few traders. 

Commenting on the failure of procurement in Bihar. 
Secavkji^t wrt^on 25th August, 1947 that “about 15 pw eentof 
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the people have been able to hoard and to hold upstocks in order 
that they may profiteer at the cost of the entire province/’ 

It is with a view to destroy this private monopoly of a few 
anti-social elements and establish real government control over 
the entire food production of the country that the government of 
India's Food Grains Policy Committee ( 1 943) laid down two main 
principles in relations to procurement : 

(a) Complete Government monopoly over food grains and 
elimination of private trade in food grains. 

“The only completely satisfactoiy solution, if this matter of 
procurement is looked at from the standpoint of principle, would 
be a Central Government Food Grains Monopoly. Under such a 
monopoly the Central Government would become the sole owner 
of food grains (apart from the cultivator) in every' part of the country; 
no one would be allowed to buy. sell or deal in food grains except 
as part ofthe Central Government’s procurement agency...." 

(b) Establishment of Government Control over the entire 
surplus. " In the last resort, procurement involves getting the 
maximum quantity of grains from the cultivator, in every part of 
the country." 

Mr. Somerset Butler, Government of India’s Officer on Special 
Duty, too. in his report {"outline of some ofthe Government Grain 
Monopoly Schemes OjK’rating in India in 1944") while admitting 
that " the trade almost everywhere has, whenever it was given the 
slightest opportunity, lent itself to unsocial acts",blew sky-high the 
various financial and other arguments against complete monopoly 
purchase by Government. He, in fact, stressed that "in virtually 
every case the determined policy is to go forward to make the 
monopoly more complete and to improve the control with a view 
to endeavouring to ensure the whole surplus of every individual 
cultivator coming within the physical control of the Government." 

But none of these principles have so far been implemented. 
Tte various procurement plans operating in the different provinces 
have neither attemi^ed to establish Government control over the 
«itire marketable surplus nor to eliminate private trading in food 
grains. 

(a) The Provincial Governments have so far aimed at merely 
keqfttng rattoning going in a few urt>an and rural centres; they have 
t»t taken it as ihctr responsibi lity to feed the entire rural and urban 
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population. Thus their pirocurement plans have not proceeded at 
all on the basis of establishing Government control over the entire 
marketable surplus and eliminating blackmarket. Tliey have only 
fixed some targets of procurement, in relation to their needs for 
their present rationed areas and commitments, their exacted 
imports from outside the province and then their so-called capacity 
to procure. , 

The result is that, as seen above, most of the grain has p^sed 
into the hands of the hoarders and all through these yi^ars 
blackmarket has been rampant in the non-rationed rural and ui^an 
areas, where prices have continued very high. In Hapur (U.P.), the 
wheat market of India, for instance, price of wheat was reported at 
about Rs. 1 6|- per md., right at the harvesting time this year. Prices 
in the rural areas have been continually rising, and as shown above, 
rule at a level many times the control rates. 

(b) The procurement plans almost everywhere have relied 
upon traders to do the job for the Government. Rather than eliminate 
private trading in food grains, by directly buying the entire surplus 
from Ae cultivators in their fields, the Provincial governments have 
mainly functioned through traders and grain dealers; traders have 
been employed as agents of the Government, buying for the 
Government under Government or departmental officers have been 
employed to purchase on behalf of the Government, the purchase 
in the mandis have mostly been done through merchants, or, in the 
case of rice, through rice mills. Local traders have been appointed 
by the Government almost everywhere as agents and the rice mill- 
owners as licensed purchasers side by side with the direct 
procurement agencies. 

In Mtkiras, where, in certain parts, procurement was attempted 
throu^ Producers-cum-consumers' Societies, these societies came 
to be controlled and influenced 1^ the biggest hoarders themselves. 
The Societies were not registered tuider the Co-<^)erative Act, the 
democnuk principle of one vote per shareholder was given up and 
certain percentage of Director^tps reserved forhoktersoflai^st 
numbers Off shares; elections of office-bearers were denied mtd 
nominations by district officials (who naturally nominated the 
richest and the most “influential”, namely the landlords and mill- 
owners) resorted to. And as could beeffiscted from such Societies, 
governed not by the people tmt by the hoarders, they naturally 
s0oti^ procurmnait. And now agam die procuring audicw% 
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has been taken away from them, and given to merchants and rice 
mill-owners directly. 

(c) The big hoards of the landlords have not been touched, 
the Ministries depending upon the “patriotism” of these anti-social 
elements to voluntarily surrender their stocks. But even in provinces 
where the system of graded levies on producers has been used, 
with or without elimination of private trade, the levies have left a 
lot of grain with the big landlords. 

To take one or two instances : 

(i) In C.P. the latest Government plan leaves huge surpluses 
with the big landlords : 




Procurement 

Left over with 

Acreage of 

Total Production. 

according to 

landlords after 

land owned. 


Govt. Plan. 

lev>'. 

20 acres 

160 mds. 

40 mds. 

120 mds. 

30 

240 

84 

156 

40 

320 

127 

193 

50 

400 

ISO 

220 

iOO 

800 

270 

430 

200 

1606 

765 

835 " 

1000 

8000 

3925 ** 

4075 ” 


The consumption requirements of a family of 5 adult units 
comes to just about 29 mds. per year on the basis of the pre-war 
ratio of 459 lbs. per head (“Food Statistics of India”) 

(ii) In Bombay, where “compulsory levy scheme” is in 
operation and cultivators whose produce is estimated to be ^ater 
than 277j maunds are required to hand over to the Government a 
progressively increasing percentage of their produce, a large 
quantity remains with the big landlords. The Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics (Government of Bombay), in its very 
first issue of July, 1947, admits that “it is, therefore, possible tiiat 
considerable quantities of grain may remain with some cultivators 
even after satisfying levy demand.” 

The result of all this appeasement of the landlord and trader- 
hoarders, die main reliance for immurement on diese veiy elements, 
the keeping intact of private trade in food ^ins, has bron that the 
blacknuuket has fiouri^ed unchecked. 

Not only that the entire maricetable surplus has not been 
procured, hardly any provincial Government has been able so ftr 
in the ibw years to even fulfil its own low targets. In U.P. 
where, after die ctnning into powor of the popular ministry last 
yemti attempts were made to take popular co-operatbn in scrnie 
half-luHuted measure, die targ^ of S laldi tons from the Ridii (nop 
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could not be fulfilled; it was later reduced to 4 lakh tons and even 
then only 3.32.000 tons were procured. 

In Joct, it is this failure of procurement that lies at the root of 
our immediate crisis that is developing during the next two 
moni/ii Rations are being cut everywhere because of lack of fetocks 
with the provincial Governments; parts of the country are senously 
threatened with famine, rationing threatened with coiiap%, all 
because of failure of procurement. 

Way out 

(A) Immediate: 

To avert the immediate crisis and collapse of rationing, to 
restore the ration to a minimum of 12 oz. of cereals during these 
next two months, till the new crop comes in. what the Provincial 
Governments need is to improve their stock position. 

Today, at the end of the crop season, the stocks are only in the 
hands of the big traders and landlords. The Provincial Governments 
must, therefore, immediately launch a powerful anti-hoarding drive 
with the support of the common people and popular oiganisations in 
eveiy area. The stocks in the banks and in the mandis must be frozen 
and granaries of big stockists unearthed and seized. All Parties 
Volunteer Corps and People's Committees must be f(»med everywhere 
and powers given to them for seizing hoards. 

That alone, and nothing short of it, can secure us the food 
that is available and so uiigently needed. No appeasement of the 
hoarders will force them to sell their stocks to the Government, the 
Madras Ministry's experiment of giving a bonus has already failed 
and no improvement in the rate of their procurement is reflected; 
for, the hoarders make much better profits by selling in the 
blackmarket than by what the bonus can offer them. 

The offer of bonus did bring out some hidden stocks and diere 
was a sli^t improvement in the last week of July and the first two 
we^ of August (21, 247 tons, 25, 182 tons, and 30,060 tons 
respectively as against the pre-bonus figure of between 1 5,000 and 
16,000 tons), but that was only a tempoiwy improvement and 
l»ocufement again fell down to nearly 13,000 tons a week. 

(B) New Plans fm^ the Next Crop: 

The Government must immediately revise and reformulate 
Iks phms ofprocurement for the new cropj with a view to get control 
ova* tl» entire marketable sui^its. 
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It is not possible here to lay down concretely what 
organisational fonn it w ill take in different provinces, for. conditions 
and land relations are different in different areas, but the 
procurement plans should be revised on the following lines ; 

(1) Pending the legislation for the abolition of landlordism, 
as stated earlier, the Government must immediately declare a 
moratorium on all debt payments of the peasants and order that the 
rents accruing to the big landlords shall henceforth be paid to the 
Government and not to the landlords. 

This will check blackmarket at its very source, place huge 
stocks in the hands of the government, for the effective maintenance 
of control and keeping prices low and checking inflationary 
tendencies, besides providing the Government with resources with 
which the supplies of manufactured goods to the cultivators can be 
subsidized. 

(2 ) The entire surpluses (surplus over the actual annual needs 
of the family) of the middle peasants and big landlords should be 
compulsorily taken away at f».\ed prices. As we have seen above, 
the present graded levis leave huge surpluses w ith the big landlords. 
The Government should take away their entire surplus and not 
merely a part of the surplus. 

(3) Government should establish monopoly of purchase 
directly from the cultivators and proper incentive must be given to 
them to sell all their surplus to the Government. It should set up a 
Government purchasing agency (either through establishing 
Government shops or taking the help of the Co-operative shops, if 
and wherever they exist) in every zone and this purchasing agency 
should itself guarantee the cultivators the following three things: 

(a) A reasonable minimum price for his produce. Today the 
ruling prices in the market are very high, but the prices offered to 
the peasant are vcrv' low. To take an instance, while the ruling prices 
of rice in Bengal are as high as Rs. 25j- per md. and even the control 
price about Rs. 1 bj- to Rs. 20|- the procurement prices fixed by the 
Government for the cuts crop from the 1 5th of August are as low as 
Rs. 5(12!- Rs.6}4|- for paddy. Rs. 1(^3|- to Rs. 10(12- for milled 
rice and Rs. 91 1 31- to Rs. 1 0|6|- for dhenki rice. 

Similarly in the Soudi, the prices at which grain is procured 
from the cultivator are very low. 

It is die middleman v»^o gr^ a major portion ofthe difference 
between the retail price and the ]»^ice offered to the peasant. By 
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purchasing directly from the cultivator and eliminating the 
middleman, the maximum benefit of the present prices can be given 
to the peasant with impunity to the consumer, prices can even be 
lowered for the consumer. 

(b) Supplies to the cultivator of his necessaries of lif<f, like 

cloth, salt, oil, sugar, matches, iron implements, seed, manurbetc., 
at control prices and at prices even lower than the control prices to 
those who sell their grain to the Government. \ 

It is through such supplies alone that the tremendous ris^ in 
the cost of cultivation can be compensated and the peasants 
encouraged to sell to the Government by removing from them the 
uncertainty regarding the supplies and prices of articles they have 
to buy for their daily needs. 

This aspect of the problem was duly emphasised by Mr. 
Somerset Butler, Government of India’s Officer on Special Duty, 
as early as 1944. In his report, referred to earlier, he observed : 

“It is a curious but understandable phenomenon that where 
the rural distribution arrangements are well organised and rural 
rationing is in force, procurement is found to be easier.” 

(c) Regular supplies of grain all through the year for the needs 
of the poor peasants and landless labourers. 

As shown above the majority of peasants in India are forced 
to sell their crop as soon as it comes and then are forced to depend 
for their requirements during the latter part of the year, upon the 
market. 

By assuring a regular flow of supplies dirough the Government 
shops, the peasants can be persuaded to sell to the Government 
(and not to the landlord or moneylender who promises to lend them 
grain when they require) and control over maximum supplies 
establi^ed. 

Such Government supplies are also immediately esential for 
satisfying die needs of the landless hdxnirers. 

(OMthin the Next One Year : 

The Governmrait should aim at extending rationing to all urban 
wd niral areas within the next year, tlwt is, befcme the Aj!wr{^crop 
in 1948. 

It is in the rural areas that prices first rise and famine first 
i^ws its face. If famine has to be checked, rationing and 
proctuemoit have to be perfected and extended to the mitire pec^le. 
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And all this is possible for our present ministries to do. 

The earlier bureaucracy could not do it for it was isolated 
from the people; and woiried more about protecting the privileges 
of the vested interests, its main source of strength, than feeding the 
masses, it could not and did not want to seek popular co-operation. 

In fact, one of the main difficulties mentioned by the first meeting 
of the Central Food Advisory Board against complete Government 
monopoly of food grains was lack of popular co-operation. The 
Memorandum submitted to this meeting referred to the “'difficulty 
of working a Monopoly Scheme on a very large scale without full 
public co-operation to prevent evasion and development of 
blackmarket." 

It was again only on similar grounds of the difficulties of 
“the creation (within a short time) of the vast organisation which 
would be involved” that the Gregory Committee itself advised 
against an immediate perfect Government monopoly. 

But after the coming into power of the Provincial Ministries 
last year, it was generally expected that, popular ministries as they 
were, they would reflect the popular opinion and implement the 
sentiments expressed by Pandit Nehru when he declared after his 
release in June, 1945, that the blackmarketeers should be hanged; 
it was expected that the Ministries, besides giving no quarter to the 
hoarders, would change the whole basis of procurement, introduce 
State Monopoly of Procurement directly from the cultivators and 
rather than rely merely upon the corrupt bureaucracy to cany out 
these tasks, they would rouse the entire peasantry against the anti- 
social elements and seek popular co-operation on a mass scale. 

The Ministries, to everybody's regret, failed to discharge their 
responsibilities. 

The Ministries followed a very weak policy towards the 
hoarders, sometimes withdrawing even the cases pending against 
them (as in BombayX sometimes trying to appease them by offering 
them baits of higher price or bonus (as in Madras), sometimes 
directly yielding to their pressure and wiftidniwiog even die existing 
numopoly procununent and levy ^tem (as in Bilutr), and in no 
case dealing with the landiord-trader-hoai^rs with a firm hand. 

It is vety tdiange that the or^isattions to which die Ministries 
betoeiged, m quite and did nodiing to mobilise the people behind 
Ministnial policies. The Ministries, oh the odiw hand, like the 
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earlier bureaucracy, relied for active support solely on the old 
corrupt machinery and bureaucratic methods. 

No popular mass campaign was launched to rally round the 
middle peasant for co-operation with the Ministries in the task of 
reconstruction. j 

The middle peasant forms an important patriotic base bf the 
national movement and could and should be roused politically to 
surrender his surplus stocks to the Government and n^ake 
procurement a success. Lest the\ might offend their own follo\i(ing 
in the middle pcasantiy; hardl>' any such attempt was made by 
Congressmen. 

In fact, an important section of Congressmen in almost all 
the provinces publicly campaigned against even the weak-kneed 
ministerial policies of procurement. 

In Madras. Professor Ranga and T. Prakasam. e.\-premier, 
have been campaigning against, procurement and exhorting 
peasants not to sell to the Government. Hindu of April 23, 1947, 
editorially charged Mr. T. Prakasam for ‘•Starting an agitation for 
higher prices for paddy and encouraging the producers to withhold 
their produce from the authorized procurement agencies until higher 
prices were paid” and thereby advising the producers “ to adopt a 
course which is akin to blackmail of communit>'.“ 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan. Madras Food Minister himself declared in 
the Madras Assembly on April 21 that Mr. Ranga is reported to 
have “advised the ly'ots if necessary to resort to satyagraha by not 
yielding ther stocks to the Government and letting it be acquired 
by force”. Dr. Rajan even revealed that Ranga had told him 
personally that he was giving this adx ice to the peasants in his 
capacity as President of the Andhra Prov incial Congress Committee, 
Searchliffhi referred In an editorial on march 23. 1947, to 
cases in Bihar of" political intrigues by public workers or members 
of legislature on behalf of profiteers with a view to securing 
condonation of their sins of omission and commission." again on 
June 21, 1947, the ScatvMifiht wrote : 

" Wliat is worse is that the failure (of procurement) has been 
due to premium deliberately put on speculative hoarding as much 
by tl^wested henchnwn of p(>wcrtul vested interests as by many a 
puWic worker..." 
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Even in the U.P., cases of congressmen involved in such shady 
deals are not uncommon. Mr. C. B. Gupta, Civil Supplies Minister, 
revealed in a statement immediately after his assumption of office 
in September last, how a number of important Congressmen had 
been approaching him for withdrawal of the thousands of cases 
pending against blackmaii^eteers and hoarders. 

It is regretable state of affairs in the Congress organisation 
which is really supposed to back the ministerial policies. One can 
imagine how the blackmarkcteers are encouraged and even the 
minimum ministerial efforts at procurement hampered at every step 
when Congressmen lend the prestige of the national organisation 
by etjcouraging or whitewashing such anti-social acts. 

This is a basic M'cakness which can only he removed by the 
Congress High Command appealing to Congressmen to weed out 
all such people from the Congress Organisation who are guilty of 
encouraging the robbery of people's food. 

The M inistries too have their share of guilt in this connection. 
Whenever honest Congressmen have offered their co-operation for 
leading the campaign for procurement or anti-hoarding drives, they 
have been generally discouraged and reliance placed more on 
bureaucracy. Political and Party considerations have often come in 
the way of accepting co-operation; and where sometimes the 
principle of popular co-operation has been accepted, there has been 
a tendency to choose and pick people who often have links with 
the vested interests and w'ho often are out of touch with masses, 
while those, among even Congressmen, who are prepared to fight 
the evil of blackmarket, have not been taken. 

It has perhaps been done by the local bureaucrats but the 
ministries have generally upheld it. 

In this matter, there has been even definite political 
discrimination against the Communist Party. The Communist Party 
has all through offered its hand of co-operation on the basis of the 
prognunme given in this memorandum Jmt they have been generally 
excluded. Even the mass mganisations like the All-India Kisan 
SaWia, die Trade Union etc., in which members of the Communist 
Party worit, have been excluded. 

Such discriminadn is not only anti-democratic but is positively 
injurious to national intereste, 9t this moment of grave crisis. 
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The ministries must give up their fear of the people, they 
must make every effort to seek co-operation of the people. 

It is wrong to assume that because they are ministries of the 
Congress, active vigilance and co-operation of the people will come 
on its own. They must give up their reliance upon the bureai^ratic 
machineiy and make a bid for the popular co-operation. They must 
inspire the best of the Congressmen for a campaign among the 
people and take them on the various local committees. They sl^uld 
not allow this representation on the Committees to go to individuals 
who are inactive, and only have a big name but cannot influence 
public opinion, or people who have links with the vested interests. 

Above all, they must invite the co-operation of all the parties 
and mass organisations who are prepared to co-operate with the 
ministry in tackling the food problem and helping procurement. 

The powerful All-India Kisan Sabha, with a membership of 
7 lakhs and its widely pervasive influence has already offered its 
hand of co-operation. The Resolution passed at its recent Session 
at Sikandra Rao (U.R) exhorted ‘*all Provincial Ministries and 
Indian States to adopt immediately plans of total monopoly 
procurement of the entire marketable surplus of food direct from 
the cultivators with the co-operation of the Sabha, popularly elected 
village committees and other popular organisations on the basis 
of fair prices to the peasant. ” 

And attempts at popular co-operation and drive are already 
there, bearing encouraging results in the matter of procurement. 

The West Bengal Ministiy has already taken steps to seek co- 
operation from all parties and launch big anti-hoarding and 
procurement drives, in Madras too, the Communist Party and Kisan 
Sabha have started moving and initiated a big anti-hoarding drive. 

In one week alone (second week of September) as much as 
1 ,500 tcms of rice was uneaitiied in a few vil lages (Ambasamudram, 
Nangutnm, Kallidaikurichi, Vtkramasiitgapuram) by Government 
officials assisted by the Kisan Sabha volunteers. 

Similar resuite are being achieved in other villages. The Kisan 
Sabha volunteers accompany dw officials to the granaries of the 
landlord (which of course are known to the local population) and 
uneaithmaundsofrice. . 

ft tsctoly by tadcingdie a^xwe meamtres diat pfocwremcnt can 
succeed imd Government control over tstocks esCablisiMxl. 
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VI. Grow More Food Campaign 

The ultimate solutin of our food problem, undoubtedly, 
remains an increased internal production. As Rajen Babu, India’s 
Food Minister, has rigtiy emphasised time and again, we cannot 
live on foreign imports. 

First, we have no means to pay for foreign imports at high 
prices. Last year, we imported food stuffs worth about Rs. 777, 
crores and the Central Government had to spend anodier 207,crores 
for subsidizing the imports with a view to maintain prices at the 
internal level. 

Secondly, we have plenty of fallow land lying uncultivated 
and with proper and adequate efforts, there seems to be absolutely 
no reason why we cannot keep pace with our increasing population 
in the matter of food and produce enough to feed our entire people, 
either by bringing this land under cultivation or by increasing the 
yield per acre. 

Forced by the circumstances created by war, it was with this 
very purpose in view, that the ‘'Grow More Food Campaign” was 
lauched, as a result of which the Agricultural Department of the 
Government of India now claims to have brought an additional 13 
million acres of land under cultivation of food grains and added on 
a "semi-permanent basis” nearly 3 million tons to our total food 
production. These figures are given to show how big a success the 
"Grow More Food Campai^” of the Government has been. 

But the actual fact is that the "Grow More Food Campaign” 
so far has been a complete failure : 

(1) There has been no increase whatsoever in the total area 
under cultivation. 

Taking the average of seven years from 1932-33 to 1938-39 
and comparing it with average of 1 939-40 to 1 942-43 (the last year 
for which the figures are available) we find that the percentage of 
net sown «ea to die total area of India has varied only from 42.6 
per cent to 42.5 per cent during this period. 

SimiUurly, ^ percentage of cultivable waste to die total autta 
during the same period has remained constant at 17.0 per cent for 
the whote of India, and increased by 0.5 per cent fw the fMovinces. 
This is revealed by tl» following table tidcen from the Food 
thspailnwitt’s Publication “Food Statistics of India ” : (See P-458) 
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(2) The acreage under food grains too has increased by only 

8,796,000 acres and the total yield of food grains by a mere 497.000 
tons during the seven war and post-war year ( 1 939-40 to 1 945-46) 
as compared to the average for seven pre-war years (1932-33 to 
1938-39). ' I 

Even this increase of 8.7 million acres in the acreage under 
food crops includes (according to the report of the Govenirr^enl of 
India’s Duparlmeni of Education, Health and Land on the ^row 
More Food Campaign during 1944-45) “an increase of some 47, 
million acres in Bengal w'hich is said to be due primarily'to a 
revision in the system of classificaion.” 

Thus the net increase in acreage under food crops is a mere 4 
million acres. 

(3 ) Even in the ryotwari province of Bombay, w here the Growth 
of Food Crops Act was passed, and is being paraded as a successful 
piece of legislation (having coiuertcd Broach, a deficit district into a 
suiplus district, as Mr. Dinkar Rao Desiii. Bombay's Food Minister 
put it), there is in fact a decline in the area under cultivation. 



TOTAL CROPPED AREA 


(000 acres) 


1943-44 

.. •• 

29,579 

1944-45 

• • • * 

29,395 

1945-46 

.« .« 

28.391 

The area under food grains has increased by only 5 lakh acres 

during tlte whole period of war; the yield, on the other hand, having 

gone down by 4 lakh tons ; 


Average of 

Area under 



food grains 

Total yield 


(000 acres) 

(000 tons) 

1932-33 to 1938-39 

17,146 

3,605 

1939-40 to 1945-46 

17,671 

3,201 


Increase (+) or Decrease (-) +525 -404 

(4) The experience of Madras, another deficit province, was 
frankly admitted by Dr. T. S. S. Rajen, Madras Food Minister, in a 
recent debate in the Madras t^isiative Assembly. Or. Rajen 
revealed that despite the “Grow More Food Campaign", the area 
under paddy and its yield in the province had been alomost 
stationaiy during the past decade, and fm* millets, the area and yield 
bad actually declined. 
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The various forms that the '‘Grow More Food Campaign” 
has so far taken are- 

(1) diversion of land from cultivation of non-food crops to 
food crops; 

(2) increase of total area under cultivation. 

The first, namely, diversion of land from non-food to food 
crops, has been attempted by (i) legislative measures, and, (ii) by 
propaganda and persuasion; it is claimed that the entire increase of 
acreage under food crops is due to the legislative and other measures 
of the Government Department. 

In January, 1 942, the Government of India imposed a dut> of 
1 anna per 1 b. on the import of raw cotton, and used the fund thus 
raised (Cotton Fund) for giving grants at a rate not exceeding Rs. 2 
per acre of the areas diverted from Short Staple Cotton to food 
crops. In 1944-45, certain supplementaiy measures for encouraging 
cultivation of food crops were annouced. 

The Government of Bombay enacted and enforced in 1944 
the Bombay Growth of Food Crops Act, for regulating the 
cultivation of non-food crops like cotton, tobacco etc. 

The Government of Madras too ordered that in parts of the 
province, certain varieties of Short Staple Cotton can only be grown 
mixed with food crops. 

But the real reason for this little increase under food grains 
and decline of acreage under non-food crops seems to be the supply 
and demand position of food and non-food crops and not these 
legislative measures. 

Witli the Japanese entry into the war, India lost her major 
markets for her Short Staple Cotton and thus the demand fell 
sharply. It is this factor plus the tremendous rise in the prices of 
food articles which acted as the real natural checks on die cultivation 
of non-food crops and led to a diversion of land to the cultivation 
of food crops. 

The impotency of mere legislative assertions to bring about 
the desired change has even been indirectly admitted by the 
Government of India's Department of Lands in their report in the 
Grow More Food Campaign during 1944-45. In 1944 when it was 
realised that the jute acreage had decreased to an extent uHally 
''unnecessary and even unsafe ", the Government tried to increase 
the acreage under jute by guaranteeing minimum prices to the Jute 
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growers. But, as the Report admits, the “various factors, e.g., the 
higher price of paddy etc., were too strong for the gurantee to 
combat tendency of falling acreage. ” 

The campaign also aimed at increasing the total area under 
cultivation, bringing more land under plough, and increasing the 
yield per acre by proving irrigation facilities, agribultural 
implements etc. Emergency and minor irrigation projets were opend 
and attempts were made at land improvement. \ 

But all these attempts have so far failed to increase oi^r food 
production because they neither visualised nor succeeded in 
winning the active co-operation of the entire Indian peasantry in 
the task of growing more food. From the very inception of the 
campaign, it reduced itself to a mere technical effort relying for its 
success and execution only upon the minor section of the middle 
and rich peasants and big landlords. 

The Campaign merely became a negative campaign of giving 
aid to whosoever asked for it and not a positive campaign of rousing 
the entire peasantry. 

All Aat was done was to invite applications from people who 
wanted to dig wells in their lands or open up other minor irrigation 
projects. Approved by the Government, they were given loans, half 
the mon^ being realised back after completion of the project. 

No attempts were made at ail at district-wise land surveys 
and at bringing the entire fallow land under cultivation. 

The campaign ignored the basic reality that most of the land 
in India is cultivated in small uneconomic holdings by a rack-rented, 
debt-ridden and impoverished peasantry and no effort on the entire 
land can be made except through their active co-operation. Thus 
die can^gn did nothing to rouse the vast majority of our peasantry 
into growing more food and providing diem with the necessary 
incentives by securing them relief from huge debt and inters! 
pt^ments and 1^ gating them long-teim ftdtaavi loans for effecting 
necessaiy improvements in land, for digging wells, fcM* opening up 
odier projects. 

Even the fact that most of the cultivable land lying 
uncultivated is in possession of big landlords and n<^ common 
peasants, was forgotten. Consequently, no attmpt was made at all 
for bringmgdiis under cuitivation by its compulsory rent-ftee and 
revenue-free distribution to die landless or pom- pouants. 
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It was solely because of this wrong aproach that the “Grow 
More Food Campaign” of the Government has been a complete 
flop so far. 

The earl ier imperialist bureaucracy in India did not purposely 
take any such measures, for it was more interested in protecting 
the privileges of the landlords than in making an all-out effort to 
increase India's food production. 

But even the first statement of policy of the Interim 
Government, based on facts supplied by the same old bureaucratic 
machinery, has not made a departure from the old approach to the 
problem. Rajen Babu, while presiding over the Food Production 
Conference on January !5, 1947, laid down the following basic 
outline of the new five-year scheme aimed at increasing our food 
production by 4 million tons by 1951-52 : 

“It appears that we still have 90 million acres of land in the 
different provinces that can be, but are not cultivated. It may be 
that a part of this land is not cultivated because it is not worthwhile 
cultivating it, as the return from cultivation is less than the 
investment on it.” 

“There is no doubt that part of this cultivable but uncultivated 
land can be cultivated if irrigation is provided and mechanical 
devices procured for cultivating it.” 

“The Government of India have decided, generally speaking, 
that out of every rupee that may have to be spent on a grow more 
food project, four annas will be contributed by it, four annas by die 
Provincial Government and tlie remaining ei^t annas by the perstm 
benefited by it.” The contribution that the Government of India 
will thus have to make, will be something between Rs. 50 crores 
and Rs. 75 crores. 

Rajen Babu rightly stressed that ''the bulk of the burden has 
to be borne by the Provincial Governments and the people at large 
without whose resolute effort and vigilance, nothing can be 
achieved ” 

But die plan follows totally the earlier pattern and suffers 
from those very serious defects. 

It is not the middle peasant but the poor small peasant and 
landless tmant who forms the bulk of our peasantry; and for an all- 
out effort on the entiio land, on the basis of which the Five-Year 
Rite is made, It is not merely die middle peasant but the poor and 
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landless peasant who has to be roused and helped to increase 
production on his holding; he is burdened with numerous legal and 
illegal payments and he has no cash to contribute even the proposed 
8-anna share in the attempted improvemetns. 

Moreover, the land lying fallow at present is nojt being 
cultivated because large part of it is under the grip of the parasitic 
landlords, and not because “it is not worth-while cultivating it." 
To maintain that the fallow land in India is not being cultivated 
because “the return from cultivation is less than the investment on 
it", is to make the most devastating criticism of our economy. There 
is absolutely no reason why a famished peasant should not explore 
all avenues to feed and maintain himself. The real reason why more 
land is not being brought under cultivation is that the average 
peasant is rack-rented and debt-ridden and has neither the resources 
nor the incentive to produce more; even a large part of the fallow 
land is not owned by him but by the landlord, who would rather 
leave it untilled than give it for cultivation, free of rent or at lower 
rents. 

Hence with a view to realise the objective set forth in the 
above Five-Year Plan, the Government should immediately take 
the following steps : — 

(1) Appoint immediately Grow More Food Officers in all 
the districts. 

Writing about Bihar, the Searchlight , sl pro-Congress daily has 
revealed the scandalous state of affairs at present existing in this 
respect. It wrote on July 21, 1947. 

"While the drive was declared so early as December last, the 
Grow More Food Officers have yet to be appointed in Bihar." 

(2) These District Grow More Food Officers should ; 

(a) set up Joint Grow More Food Committees in every village 
comprising an equal number of Government officials and 
representatives of the All-India Kisan Sabha and even landlords, 
where necessary, for carrying out the campaign. Wherever there 
are no units of the Kisan Sabha, the officers should take initiative 
and seek co-operation from the ordinary peasants in the villages 
by taking their representatives in the committees. 

(b) conveiw immedimely in every village, in OH^imtion with 
the a^ve Committee, a General Confer^tce of all the peasants, 
for reviewing die local land position, and seeing vdiidi land is lying 
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fallow, how it can be brought under cultivation, and which are the 
technical improvements it needs. 

(c) distribute in consultation with this Joint Committee, all 
fallow lands to poor and landless peasants, rent-free and revenue- 
free. 

(d) make available to the peasants taking part in the drive all 
their necessaries of life including manure and seeds at prices below 
control rates. 

(e) provide the peasants taking part in the drive the necessary 
long-term Takavi loans for effecting the necessary improvements 
in land, digging of wells, etc., judging each case on its merit, in 
consultation with the Joint Committee. 

(0 provide the necessary' incentives to the tenants by securing 
to them a reduction in rent j>nd declaring a moratorium on ail debt 
payments. 

(g) check up periodically upon the results of the campaign; it 
is only througli such Joint Committees and periodical check-ups 
that we can assure a proper utilisation of our ftinds and check 
corruption. 

Only by launching our "Grow More Food Cmnpaign" on these 
lines, can we hope to increase our food production and make our 
country self-sufficient within a short period. 

VII. Partition and Food 

Partition of the country into the Indian Union and Pakistan 
has created entirely new problems in relation to our food situation. 
So far, the wheat and rice surpluses of the Punjab and Sind were 
technictdiy supposed to be freely available to the country as a vdiole. 
But now it has assumed entirely new forms and requires negotiations 
and settlement between the two States. 

Separation has the following two repercussions «i India's food 
position ; 

(i) It has accentuated our deficit considerably. According to 
the calculations made by the Food Department of India, Pakistan 
will be normally surplus in food grains to the extent of one million 
tons every year. That means besides our normal deficit, this amount 
will also not be freely available to us. 

(U) It also accentuates our foreign exchange problem. Eu'lier, 
India used to earn most of her foreign exchange by exporting raw 
materials like Jule and Cotton. We even imported sometimes our 
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food grains requirements from abroad in exchange for Jute and 
Cotton, as in the case of Argentina last year. 

But now none of these raw materials will be at our free 
disposal either directly to earn foreign exchange by exporting them 
or to get food grains in exchange for them from abroad, j 

This makes it imperative for us to negotiate immediately with 
Pakistan an agreement for the next 4-5 years by which her^ood 
surplus will be available to us in exchange for our cloth \ 

At present there is supposed to exist a standstill agreeti^ent 
till the end of March, 1948. But standstill agreement merely means 
maintenance of status quo and hence leaves a lot of loopholes. By 
shelving the issue of some definite commitments on either side, it 
leaves room for a lot of evasion. 

Governed by landlord-ridden ministries, the provinces of the 
Punjab and Sind have, practically all through the war years, hidden 
their surpluses and not exported as much as they really could. Even 
Sir J. P. Srivastava, the then Food Member to the Government of 
India, had to declare on May 3, 1946, that "the Government of 
India are not satisfied with the declarations of the Punjab and Sind 
Governments that they have no surplus." Last year too, Punjab did 
not export any wheat despite the fact that including the net carry 
over of 3.38 lakh tons from the 1944-45 crop, the total surplus 
came to 5.03 lakh tons. 

A standstill agreement merely leaves the status quo, i.e., leaves 
the surplus zones to declare their surplus as they please and not 
according to their total yield and requirements. 

Hence, it is essential to immediately negotiate with the 
Pakistan Government and replace the present standstill a^vement 
by a bi-lateral agreement (for the next 5 years) between India and 
Pakistan, fixing up the terms and quotas of suf^lies of food grains 
from Pakistan to India and of cloth and other necessaries (which 
Pakistan needs) from India to Pakistan. 

The quota of food grains supplies ctm be fixed on tite basis of 
a normal surplus in Pakistan and tiiat of cloth from India on the 
basis of tile exi^ng per head idlocations to the regions now 
comprising tiie Pakistan. 

This year tiie position of food siuplus in Pakistan is made 
much more difibult by mass scale riotmg in the Pur^b and the 
cmisi^iMiat mass mtgratimi of population. This has mrt only left 
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the land untilied in many parts of the Punjab, particularly in the 
Canal Colonies, it has also increased the strain on the supplies by a 
mass influx of refugees. Already, indications are available that 
Pakistan may not be in a position to export any grain to India till 
April, 1948. 

An official communique issued by the Ministry of Food, 
Agriculture and Healldi Government of Pakistan, on the 7th of 
September last, revealed that this year Pakistan itself is faced with 
a very difficult food position. An earlier message from Karachi 
(Free Press Journal and Hindu, August 27, 1947) had revealed 
that because of the failure of crops in East Bengal and Western 
Pakistan, it is " most likely that Pakistan after having met with its 
internal demands will have no surplus food grains to export to the 
Indian Union or any other country. " 

it is only a long-term agreement assuring Pakistan her supplies 
of cloth etc. which can inspire confidence and instil maximum 
efforts at procurement for exports in Pakistan and thus bring within 
our reach whatever surplus there may be eVen this year. 

VIIL Summary of Recommendations 

ABOLITION OF LANDLORDISM : 

(1) The Central Government should immediately issue a 
directive to all the Ministries for passing the bills for die outright 
abolition of landlordism within die next six months. 

(2) Pending diis legislation for the abolition of Ituidlordism, 
the Government should, as an immediate measure, freeze all rent 
payments to the landlord, order that all rents accruing to the big 
landlords shall, hencefcnth be paid to the Government, imd declare 
a moratorium on all debt payments of die peasants. 

CONTROLS ; 

(3) Purge from the Government machineiy and responsible 
administrative offices all those guilty of mal-practices and 
cwuption. 

(4) Give exemplmy punishment to those guilty of violating 
control orders and indulging in blackmurket or taking and giving 
bribes. 

(5) Est^liidi strictw control on prices, stocks and distribution 
of food grains. 
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FOREIGN IMPORTS : 


(6) The Indian delegations to the World Food Conferences 
must be instructed to demand an open and full discussion on the 
questions of world food supplies, allocations and prices, dtc. 

(7) The Government of India must immediately negotiate bi- 
lateral agreements with Burma, Indonesia, Indo-China and A^tralia 
forgetting our food requirements in exchange for supplies ofvndian 
cloth, itnplements, etc., which form the major need of\these 
countries in their tasks of rehabilitation. 

PROCl RKMENT AND RATIONING 

(a) Within the next tM>o months : 

(8) To avert the immediate crisis and collapse of rationing, 
during the next two months, launch a powerful anti-hoarding drive 
with the support of people. Form All-Parties' Volunteer Corps and 
People's Committee in all districts, cities and villages, and give 
them powers for seizing hoards. 

(b) Plans for the next crop : 

(9) Revise the procurement plans for the new crop with a 
view to get control over the entire marketable surplus. 

( 1 0) Pending the provincial legislations for the abolition of 
landlordism, the Government should declare a moratorium on all 
debt payments and order that henceforth, all rents accruing to the 
big landlords shall be paid to the Government and not die landlords. 

(11) Abolish the present grade levies and replace them by 
compulsory levies aimed at getting from the middle peasant and 
the big landlord dieir entire surplus of grain {^rplus over the actual 
annual needs of a family). 

(12) Establish complete state monopoly of purchase directly 
from the cultivator. 

(13) Set up a Government purchasing agency In every zone 
and guarantee ail the cultivators, through this agmey itself, the 
following three things : 

fa) A reasonable minimum price for his produce by 
eliminating the present profit of die middleman and giving its 
benefit to the cultivator, 

{b) Regular supplies of his necei^iies of life, like cloth, 
oil, salt, sugar, matches, iron impiments, seed, manure, etc., at 
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control prices and at prices even lower than the control prices to 
those who sell their grain to the Government; 

(c) Regular supplies of grain all through the year for the 
needs of the small peasant and the landless labourers. 

(c) Within the next one Year : 

(14) Government should aim at extending rationing to all 
urban and rural areas within the next one year, that is. before the 
Khariferop in 1948. 

(d) Seek Popular Co-operation : 

( 1 5) Government should seek popular co-operation from All- 
Parties including the All-India Kisan Sabha. for carrying out 
effectively the tasks of procurement and distribution. 

GROW MORE FOOD CAMPAIGN 

(16) Appoint immediately Grow More Food Officers in all 
the districts. 

(17) Set up Joint Grow More Food Committees in every 
village, comprising an equal number of Government officials and 
representatives of the All-India Kisan Sabha, and even landlords, 
where necessary. 

(18) Convene immediately in every village, general 
conferences of the pea.sants for reviewing the local land position 
and seeing which land is lying fallow and how it can be brought 
under cultivation. 

(19) Distribute rent and revenue-free, in consultation with 
the Joint Grow More Food Committees, all fallow land to the poor 
and landless peasants. 

(20) Make available to the peasants i.iking oart in the drive 
all their necessaries of life including manure and seeds at prices 
below control rates. 

(21) Provide the peasants taking part in the drive with the 
necessary long-term Takavi loans for effecting the necessary 
im^ovements in land, judging each case on its merit, in consultation 
with the Joint Committee. 

(22) Provide the necessary incentives to the tenants by 
securing to diem a reduction in rent payments and declaring a 
moratorium on at debt payments. 

(23) Check up periodically upon the results of the campaign. 
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PARTITION AND FOOD 


( 24 ) Negotiate and replace immediately the present standstill 
agreement by a five-year agreement between India and Pakistan, 
fixing up quotas of food supplies to India in exchange for 910th 
supplies to Pakistan from India. 




INDIA’S ECONOMIC CMSIS AND ITS 
SOLUTION 

The postwar crisis of ci^italism is rapidly spreading its net over 
the industrial and colonial countries. 

The United States of America, which increased its productive 
power by at least 50 per cent during the war, was the first to feel 
the effects of the approaching crisis. She is facing a crisis of 
overproduction-prospects of goods unsold, jobs of millions gone. 

America, therefore, is making desperate attempts to capture 
world markets through loans, dictatorial trade terms and building a 
solid iron wall of dependent countries. 

Taking advantage of the needs of Europe and of the fear of 
the European reaction of revolutionary outbursts, it is prepared to 
finance reactionary governments to stabilise them, to lend them 
food materials etc., only on one condition — that they become 
satellites of the U.S.A. and beat down the forces of revolution and 
socialism in Europe. 

It is following the same tactics in China where it is supporting 
Chiang Kai-shek's Government and aiding it in the civil war against 
the forces of Chinese democracy led by the Communist. Party of 
China. 

America’s rival, Great Britain — now left far behind in the 
struggle for markets — ^has to live on American loan and is yet 
desperately attempting to keep up its competitive power by forcing 
down the standard of living of the British workers and stepping up 
exports, 

Tlie crisis in Britain is not yet one of overproduction but one 
of maintaining the imperialist position of Britain, of maintaining 
the markets for imperialirt profits at the expense of the British 
wofkers and the common people. 

The war-boom ts now over. The days when the capitalists 
could make unlimited profits in the name of serving the war are 
geme. Peqjle cannot go on paying the huge profits ail the time. 
The capittdis^of the impeimli^ countries are now tairriedly sedcing 
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new markets — in colonies, in backward countries, in devastated 
countries of Europe — for their products. 

America which has “over-produced** leads the way. She must 
find huge markets or crash. Britain, where production is still below 
the prewar level, must join in the race now or permanently lose her 
markets. 

The first casualty in this race for markets, this attempt to get 
over the crisis, is the workers* and people’s standard of living. In 
America in recent months, real wages have been forced do>Mn and 
working-class strikes banned. In England, the call for ausWrity 
living is gi\ cn and reduction in the standard of living being broUght 
about. 

But by these methods, neither America nor Britain would 
solve her crisis. As E. Varga, the Soviet economist, has shown 
America s surplus production is likely to be a minimum of 30 billion 
dollars while through the Marshall Plan, which is her device to 
stave olT the crisis, she e.Kpects goods w'orth only about five to six 
billion dollars a vear to be drained off. {New Times, Moscow, 
September 24. 1947). 

A crash is. therefore, inevitable. 

India, w hich is a part of the capitalist world and where all the 
laws of capitalist society — ^as they are applicable to a colony- 
operate, cannot therefore escape this crisis. She is already in the 
throes of a serious economic crisis and will be violently affected if 
a big upheaval takes place in America, unless she extricates herself 
from the capitalist connection .ind strikes a new path. 

NATURE OF THE CRISIS 

One thing must be clear. I he existence of a deep-rooted 
economic crisis is not peculiar to India. It is common to all the 
capitalist countries and colonies — to all the countries in the world 
except the Socialist Soviet Union and the Eastern European 
democracies. It is part of the post-war crisis of capitalism itself. 

At the same time, India’s crisis has its own special features. 
India’s economic structure is colonial. The imperialist rulers had 
obstructed industrial growth all these years; they had fc^t feudal 
relMions in agriculture alive, thus ruining agriculture as well as 
thb peasant and narrowing the nufricet for Indian goods. The 
lopsided character of Indian indus^aiisation itself could be seen 
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from the fact that the railway transport and textiles together engage 
the laigest number of workers. Coal, iron and steel etc. lag far 
behind. And there is hardly any machine-manufacturing industry 
in India. 

In fact, the industrial and agrarian structures have been 
purposely kept such in order to retain India's dependence on the 
British. Famine, chronic poverty, thousands going without food 
and manufactured articles, lakhs suffering from shortages of every 
kind of goods — these have been the constant features of this 
economy which forced India in feudal bondage and allowed her to 
have only a superficial structure of industries. 

This condition of chronic under-feeding etc. has been ten times 
more intensified by the ravages of wartime finance. Imperialism 
looted the Indian people systematically through its policy of 
inflation which depressed real wages, defrauded the people of the 
goods they wanted and executed a forcible transfer of goods from 
Indian to British hands. The measure of this loot is seen in the 
accumulation of sterling balances which today stand at the colossal 
figure of Rs. 1 ,500 crores. It was the common man who came out 
the worst under this — the peasant, the worker and the middle-class 
employee who suffered through inadequate ia(ioii.->. black-market, 
shortage and famine of all necessaries. The peasants died in lakhs 
and lost their implements, cattle and everythine ini hiding land. 

The common people suffered. The Big business tinived as 
never before. Profits rose to unprecedented heights. In a couple of 
years alone the capitalists made profits exceeding their total capital 
investments. 

The Present crisis is the direct outcome of this long process 
of defrauding the people. 

There is an overall deficit of 45 lakh tons of food this Year 
and we have spent Rs. 127 crores on imports during the Years 
1944-47. 

While the total industrial employment continues almost at 
wartime levels, the industrial production shows a decline, especially 
on the wartime peak reached in 1943-44. The figures given 
obviously exaggerate tlte decline. In man> cases the real figures 
are not shown» so that the goods can be sent into the biackmarket. 
This is especially the case in the textiles where the production 
figures are considered by critiques to be a gross under-estimate, as 
they do not correspond to the figures of cotton consumption. 
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Nonetheless, the officially published figures reveal the 
following tale: 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(in thousand tons) 


Commodity 

Jute manufactures 
including twist 

1939-40 

1943-4 

1944-5 

1945-6 

1946-7 

! 

\ 

and yam 

1,277 

1,068 

1,097 

1,114 

l\042* 

Pig iron 

1,838 

1,687 

1,303 

1,489 

li364* 

Steel ingots 

1,070 

1,366 

1,266 

1,313 

1,^99* 

Finished steel 

804 

978 

923 

949 

— 

Cement 

Cotton piece goods 

1,733 

2,112 

2,044 

2,151 

2,016* 

(yds. million) 

4,012 

4,871 

4,727 

4,676 

3,863* 

Sugar 

1,268 

1,224 

960 

958 

921 

Coal 

29,388 

25,511 

26,117 

26,489* 

26,218* 

Iron ore 

3,166 

2,655 

2,363 

— 

— 


(Source : statistics Relating to India's War Effort, Government of 

India, 1947.) 

•Source : Times of India, August 30, 1947. 

In a country which is chronically underfed and the vast 
majority of whose population perennially suffer from famine of 
every kind of goods — a population which never got enough cloth 
to satisfy its needs nor a proper and decent shelter to house itself— 
this decline is certainly alarming. 

It means enormous suffering to the people who are already 
living on famine rations and ridiculously W wages of eight annas 
to twelve cmnas and in some cases ev<»i six cmnas pcH* day; in large 
tracts, even the ration is not always assured and people have to 
simply undergo privatitnts. 

The over-crowding in cities has reached dangerous 
proportions, leading to a complete bredk-t 4 > of family life. There 
is unlimited need for iron, steel and cemerrt to build decent 
housing accommodation and yet fee supply of feese is felling. 

The cloth quota of the people has been reduced feom I S yards 
^ fmad to fee absurd figure of 10 to 12 yards, wtikfe even by 
Indian standards is far below fee requirements. 
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At this rate there will be no prospect of satisfying the people’s 
needs in any reasonable period of time. 

CAUSES OF THE PRODUCTION DECLINE 

♦ 

Why tiiis decline? The capitalists and their spokesmen cannot 
plead the usual excuse in a crisis, that there is no demand in the 
market or that the market is slack. The truth is that in the markets 
there are long queues of waiting customers. 

When the capitalist says that the market is slack — ^that the 
demand is slack— he does not mean that there is no buyer, that 
everybody’s needs have already been met. He only means that 
there are no buyers who will buy his product at handsome prices 
leaving him a good mai^in of profit. His “no market" explanation 
hides his greed for profit. 

The capitalist wants to advance the same explanation today 
but cannot do it, with prices continually rising and people extremely 
sensitive to prof ^t greed. 

Thus in the present crisis he explains the decline by putting 
the blame on the 8-hour day and on the strikes of the workers. He 
demands legal steps against strikes to crush due workers’ resistance, 
and then slyly suggests that he would agree to increase production 
if prices were increased. By implication he admits that the 
production is held back because sufficient profits are not 
forthcoming. 

Mr. J. R. D. Tata, the iron and steel magnate, in his speech at 
the annual meeting of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., laid the 
blame at the door of the workers for the decline in production: 

“It is unfortunate, therefore, that labour should indulge in 
practices which retard production and thereby injure themselves, 
the comptmy and the industry.... What seems to be required is 
sympadietic yet firm action by Government in dealing with unlawful 
strips in particular.” 

Mr. Tata now feels a hunted and persecuted man and says: 

“A feeling is growing among employers today that the scales 
are weighted against them. Awards, such as the one on the 
Cawnpore Electric Supply Company’s dispute, do not inspire any 
confidence.” 

Ami then Mr. Tata gives his final warning: 

“If India is not to be overwhelmed in the near future by a 
crisis of dtc first magnitude, which will not only cause untold 
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miseries to its people but also setback for many years its capacity 
to undertake the large schemes of economic development on which 
depends its future prosperity, it is imperative that Governments at 
the Centre and in the Provinces take firm and immediate steps to 
arrest the present disastrous trends and re-establish the country’s 
agricultural and industrial productivity.” 

Mr. Tata finally wound up his warning by pleading for t^igher 
prices so that his profits are safeguarded. \ 

’if with the very large increase in our costs and subst^tial 
reduction in production, a price increase is not granted, it wpuld 
result in a serious reduction of our profits which would consequently 
reduce the dividends and make it impossible for labour to earn 
profit-sharing bonus on a scale which would satisfy them.” 

Mr. Tata also quoted strike figures to show that strikes were 
increasing and said, “the present attitude of labour is such as to 
reduce the production of wealth and thereby to reduce the pool out 
of which to claim their share." 

In Mr. Tata's speech are summed-up all the arguments of the 
Indian capitalists. 

Another additional argument and a very favourite one is to 
make the 8-hour day responsible for the decline. 

A glance at the above table will show how false these 
arguments are.The capitalists would have us believe that the decline 
in production started because of the 8-hour day and the recent strike- 
wave. 

The table given above, on the contrary, shows that the decline 
in production started long before the 8-hour was brought into force 
or the recent strike-wave started. The 8-hour day became legal in 
August 1946. 

The decline in production, and a continuous one at that, started 
from 1943-44. 

The strike-wave reached its peak in the last and the present 
year. The decline set in from 1943. and in some cases from 
1941-42. 

Take, for instance, the cotton manufacture — one of the most 
vital commodities of consumption. 

t%e cotton piecegoods reached tlte peak of production in 
1943M4 when 4,871 million yards were produced. Tlien began a 
steady decline. 
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Why? The reason is simple. The year 1943-44 was the year 
of unchecked profits. Controls were for the first time introduced 
in that year but they were not effective. The capitalists had a free 
run to plunder and no need to conceal production or sabotage it. 
The steady decline since then, the coal shortage apart, is primarily 
due either to sabotage because profits could not be earned on the 
old level or concealment of figures for purposes of blackmiarketing. 

Take iron and steel. Control was first enforced in 1941-42. 
In that year pig-iron production was the highest, being 20,1 5,000 
terns; pig-iron production never reached that level again. Steel ingots 
were 13,63,000 tons — a figure which was only once exceeded in 
1943-44; finished steel was 9,92,000 tons — again the highest on 
record. 

After control was established, i.e. some check was put on 
price and profits, the production began to go down. Evidently it 
was either sabotaged or concealed. 

Cement also tells the same tale. Production when control 
was established in 1941-42’was 22,22,000 tons — ^the highest on 
record. After that it began to decline, though 1 946 production was 
higher than that of pre-war by at least 20 per cent. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the tendency of a decline in production has been there 
in operation for the past four or five years and that it is mainly due 
to the capitalists' greed for higher profits and their’ fight against 
control. 

How this greed caused a practical collapse of the coal industry 
in these years is clear from the output figures. The coal production 
dropped from 29,000 tons in- 1939-40 to 25,000 tons in 1943-44, 
solely because the mine-owners wanted to give neither adequate 
wages to the workers, nor, adequate dearness allowance. Labour 
began to leave the cbal mines and the Government of India stepped 
in to send women workers underground. But the balance could be 
restored to some extent only after some wage increases were given. 

There should, therefore, be no doubt that the capitalist 
owner^ip of vital industry has meant in the past a decline in 
productitm, its sabotage and concealment. 

At the same time It is equally clear that fall in the last two 
years might be precipitous b^ause of the loss of working days 
ftirou^ strikes, riots. Lock-outs and general pollitical instability. 

We must assess all these factors correctly. 
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First, some fall is and must be due to the fact that the most 
inefficient concerns which would make profits only under 
exceptional circumstances, are no longer able to make money. And 
since in the capitalist society “profits” and not “needs” is the guiding 
force, a capitalist is free to close down his concern and none can 
ask why. For instance, in Bombay at least a couple of mills recently 
closed their night shifts under the plea that they could not af^rd to 
use the mills; and neither Mr. Nanda, the Labour Minister, nipr the 
Home Minister had anything to say about it. \ 

Then there are other causes such as riots, unsettled condi'^ions 
and Government’s policy of curtailing the liberties of the f^ade 
unions, which weaken the struggle : against the riots. 

But in this crisis, as in every economic crisis, the main and 
dominant question is that of the relation between the employers 
and the employees, between the capitalists and the workers. 

The capitalists point out that the strikes are the cause of all 
falls in production. The public sanction gullibly accepts it, not 
inquiring into the real cause of strikes. 

The strikes of industrial workers mean that the economic 
structure has started cracking, that the private owners of industry 
have overdone their exploitation and are now bringing down the 
economic structure crashing on their head. I.x)sses through strikes 
constitute the biggest indictment of the capitalist ownership and is 
a warning to society that Production can no longer be carried on 
the basis of master and slave. 

The strikes in India have uttered a grave warning to the people 
and the Government to take away the management from the greedy 
and selfish hands of the private magnates, at least in the key and 
vital industries. 

The total number of workers affected and working days lost 
can be seen from the following ; 


Year. 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 


No. of workers. 
7,72,653 
5.25,088 
5,50,015 
7.47,530 
19,61,948 


No. of working days lost. 
57,79,965 
23,42,287 
34,47,306 
40.54,499 
1,27,17,762 


1947, (J»i. to April)* 5,52,398 


52.34.707 


[source: Indian Labour Gazette] 
♦Provisional. 
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It will be seen that the wave of discontent was steadily rising. 
The industrialists knew it fully well but would not forego their 
profits and were prepared to invite even an industrial breakdown 
for their selfish aims. 

The working class was being weighed down by the rising 
cost of living. 

In the beginning some relief could be secured through 
employment of other family members, the family now having more 
than one earning members. But soon this too became inadequate. 
Between 1945-46 things reached a new climax with the cost of 
living going up rapidly and wages lagging behind more than ever 
before. 

The following figures will show to what dire straits the 
workers were reduced. 

In Bombay the cost of living food index for march 1947 (on 
the basis of June 1934 eq.to 100) was 112 in August 1938; the 
average for 1945 was 271; the index for march 1947 stood at 323. 
The general index was 112 for August 1939; 235 was the average 
for 1945 and 269 was the Index for March 1947. Every rupee 
earned by the worker was hardly worth 6 to 7 annas. 

In Madras the cost of living index (on the basis of Jme. 
1936eq.tol00) rose from 98 in August 1939 to 233 In 1945 and 
267 in March 1947. The food index rose from 95 in August 1939 to 
260 in 1945 and to 309 in March 1947. The worker’s food now 
costs him three times as much, whereas his wage has not increased 
accordingly. He has to starve. 

In Cawnpore (on the basis of August 1939 eq.to 100) the 
general index was 308 in 1945 and 341 in March 1947, Food 
index was 325 and 378 respectively. Food had become four times 
as costly and genera living more them three times. 

In May 1947 (on the basis of August 1939 eq. to 100) the cost 
of living Index in Ahmedabad was 290, in Sholapur 323, Nagpur 
311, Cawnpore 349, md Lahore 327. 

Need we wonder then vi4iy strikes took place? No economic 
structure can run sanoothly and produce enou^ for the people by 
starving tiie main army of producers. The Indian capitalists 
attempted this fiNit mid pushed India into mi acute economic crisis. 

If there had beoi r^id adjustments of wages, with every rise 
in the cost of living, there would have been no loss due to strikes. 
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But the capitalists know that now that the war is over they cannot 
make fantastic profits and will have to agree to wage increases; 
that is why they continue to resist every move for wage-increases, 
bring about a fall in production and misrepresent the workers. The 
failure of the Government to intervene promptly before the strikes 
actually took place played into the hands of the employers. 

Behind the existing fall and the steady decline in production 
lie deeper causes. They relate to the ownership of induktry, the 
attitude which society must take to private enterprise and ihe role 
and place of the workers in the industry. 

The same is true about our food crisis. No one would suggest 
that the food deficit is due to peasant strikes. Nor can anyone 
suggest that the fail in food Production is only recent. 

The yield per acre of rice had declined by as much as 254 
lbs., or 25 per cent, during the 25 years before the war (from 982 
lbs. per acre during 1909-13 to 728 lbs. in 1938-39).* 

According to the same author, the area under major foodgrains 
declined from 158.6 million acres in 1921-22 to 156. 5 million 
acres in 1941-42; while the yield declined from 54.3 million tons 
to 45.7 million tons. 

No, it was not the peasant who was at fault but the social 
relations established in land; the relationship of the landlord and 
his serf-tenant, of the sahukar and his debt-serf. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission, in a questionnaire issued 
to provincial governments, noted: 

“The oiganisation of agricultural production depends to a laige 
extent on the system of rights and obligations of holders of land, 
that is, on the prevailing land systems. The view has often been 
expressed that there is a close connection between many features 
of the present land system and the efficiency of agricultural 
production, and that the latter cannot be materially improved unless 
changes are made in the former.” 

The Bombay Government, in their reply to the above 
questionnaire, maintained: 

“The tenant who cultivates land on lease, which is generally 
annual, is not sure how long the land would remain in his possession 
as the landlord has power to resume his lands at the end of the year 

• W. Burns : Technt^ogical Possibilities of 
Agricultural Development in India, 1944- 
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after giving three months’ notice to the tenant. The tenant has thus 
no permanent interest in the land. In many cases lands are leased 
on crop-share rent and if the tenant sows improved seed or puts in 
good manure or extra labour to Improve the land, half of the 
increased produce so obtained, goes to the landlord and thus the 
tenant does not get a proper return for his labour and enterprise.” 

The Bihar Government wrote; 

“The view that unless changes are made in the prevalent 
system of land tenure It would not be possible to secure any 
significant increase in agricultural production, is in accord with 
facts.” 

Just as there is no way out of the food crisis without a complete 
overhauling of social relations and abolition of landlordism together 
with the backward conditions which follow from it, there is no 
way out of the industrial decline without abolition of industrial 
serfdom — a term which correctly describes the relation between 
capital and labour in India. 

The fiasco of the imperialist policies during the last so many 
decades — policies which attempted to solve the agrarian crisis 
within the framework of landlordism — must warn all. A similar 
attempt in the industrial field is bound to fail. 

Yet, the industrialists are precisely advocating the solution of 
the crisis within the framework of the old colonial relations of 
sweated labour. 

Under the imperialist Govermnent India's Industrial structure 
was based on long hours of work, low wages, no legal protection 
to the standard of living and free use of State forces for purposes 
of guaranteeing profits to the employers by repressing the working- 
class resistance. It \fas a relationship of serf and master. Under it 
the countiy lost heavily in strikes, the worker lost all interest in 
production, and no hope could be held out of a prosperous future 
for India. 

the capitalist way-out 

Tile way-out of the crisis suggested by the Indian capitalists 
is a return to ftic good old days of Imperialist rule. In the name of 
stopping the decline in production, they ask the National 
Govermnent to re-impose the 9-hour working day and get itself 
discredited before the workers. 
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They demand of the National Government that it should act 
as the same old imperialist State and suppress all working-class 
resistance; that it should guarantee their profits by raising prices of 
commodities; that it should ciy a halt to all further social advance — 
such as holidays with pay or wage increases — and help them to put 
in plans of intensification of labour; that it should remove all 
controls and allow them to plunder the people in the open market; 
that in the final analysis It should help them to solve theWisis at 
the expense of the working class and the common people.\ 

Is this a real way-out of the crisis ? 

The re-imposition of the 9-hour day would set in motic^ such 
an unprecedented wave of strikes which either would have to be 
suppressed in cold blood or the 9-hour day would have to be withdrawn. 

Instead of enthusing the woikers more and creating a stake for 
them in production, the measure will alienate the workers, create a 
tense industrial atmosphere and increase strikes all round. Only the 
saboteurs of national production can advise the Government to 
reinforce the 9-hour day. 

To stop further wage advances and other measures of social 
ameliomtion, when the working class has hardly won anydiing except 
to a certain extent in the railways and a few textile centres, is to keep 
on the causes of economic strife and subject die economic structure to 
repeated shocks for die sake of a few capitalists. 

Any such step will lead to a lall in production and not a rise, as 
the capitalists would have us believe. 

If the schemes of intensification of labour are allowed they wi II 
lead to unemployment and miseiy. To permit increase in prices for 
the sake of capitalists' profits when lakhs are Irving on die brink of 
starvation, is to betit^ the people and the woiicing class. 

Theownm' planofattackcxi idxxirwillcause furdier discontent 
and decline in production It will also lead to a still further rise in 
prices and an mtensification in the misoyofdieccmsutner. Theowners 
m^have the satisfaction of showingdiat shops are stocked widi goods, 
but vast sections of peqile will not be ^le to buy them because the 
in-ices will be beycHid their reach. ' 

Today, vast sections of our pec^ have limited purchasing 
power, and any ftuther increase in prices will still forthcr limit 
dieir capacity to buy. Thus die employers' Kanedy, instead of making 
goods avaiMile to the pec^le, actually nudces it more difficult to 
secure them. 
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The plain fact is that the crisis cannot be solved with ‘the 
employers continuing as the bosses and with “profits first" as the 
guiding slogan. 

The Government has till now resisted the demands for lifting 
of controls and allowing a rise in prices, though recently there has 
been intense pressure on them for decontrol. The representatives 
of the vested interests inside the Cabinet — Shanmukham Chetty 
and Bhabha — have been at it all the time. It is rumoured that their 
policy forced two members of the Commodities Prices Board to 
resign. Their latest victory lies in the winning over of Mahatma 
Gandhi for de-control. The Mahatma is demanding immediate 
removal of food control which would mean endangering millions 
of lives. 

The recommendations of the Food-Grains Committee have 
urged progressive de-rationing and de-control. The plan seems to 
be: give up to a large extent the governmental responsibility of 
feeding the people and confine rationing to a few select industrial 
towns so that the industrialists have not to pay a higher wage 
consequent upon increased prices; for the rest of the country, let 
free trade have free run. It is a policy which, if executed, will mean 
disaster. 

Apart from inflicting starvation and famine on the people, it 
would lead to industrial strife in many centres. Secondly, it would 
force large sections of the people to spend all their income on 
purchasing their food requirements, thus leaving them without any 
other necessaries of life as before. 

The Provincial Governments have lagged behind in handling 
the economic crisis. Too often they have swallowed the false 
capitalist cty of wages and prices spiral, when the fact is that wages 
are continuously lagging behind prices and, in some cases, real 
wages have gone down by 30 per cent. 

The fact is that initially it is price movements that force the 
workers to demand hi^er wages. But every improvement in wages 
of the WOTkers is followed by a further increase in prices because 
the capitalist does not accept this increase; he does not want his 
profit to go doMm; he, therefore, wants to raise the prices of his 
product. Effective price control will stop this imaginary self-moving 
spiral. 

Because of this, the intervention of the Government has 
been too lato->^itber after a prolonged strike or during the course 
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of a strike. They have been out to demonstrate to the capitalists 
that they are intervening only as a last resort, that they do not wish 
to intervene except when a grave emergency is created. But it is 
the Governments’ duty to intervene immediately. 

It is true that some of the wage awards have given the workers 
much relief. But in other cases, they have resorted to atrocious 
repression leading to prolonged strikes without any reason.l 

The policy of the Government which looks upon the employer 
as the custodian of the industry has intensified the crisis — bo)^h by 
prolonging strikes and by removing all chances of working-^lass 
intervention in production. 

In the meanwhile, the fact that the Government has at best a 
negative policy, that it has no policy of going ahead and establishing 
new relations in industry, is being utilised by the employers to 
launch an offensive against the workers — an offensive to bar all 
ways to a radical democratisation of the economic structure and to 
keep intact, even to attract, British and other foreign capital for 
joint exploitation. 

Emboldened by the policy of the Government and finding 
that though the Government is resisting de-control etc. it is still 
prepared to leave the industry in the hands of the employers who 
are thus placed in an excellent position to sabotage every 
Government plan, the employers have started a concentrated 
offensive. The employers do not want the Government to start any 
concern on its own. They want the Government to be their 
instrument. 

Mr. Tata has expressed his disapproval of the Government 
project to start two steel corporations. He has warned ; 

“I should like to say that the complete ownership of such 
works by the Government and their operation by a corporation, 
apparently composed of the representatives of the Central and 
F^vmcial Governments, is likely to lead to v«y serious difficulties 
in tile case of a veiy highly technical and difficult industry such as 
steel.” 

The sabotage of cloth plan by the textile magnates, the 
deliberate delay and procrastination, is well knoivn. 

Sabotage is also reported from the shipping front. The 
Government of India recently sent an official delegition to England 
to discuss problems of coastal and oceanic trade. It was not to the 
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liking of a certain Indian company which blew up the talks from 
the British end, by egging on the British to challenge the credentials 
of the official delegation. 

But now the rebellion is coming out in the open. The 
employers of South India textile mills are planning concerted action 
against the award given by the Industrial Tribunal; they are defying 
the Madras Government; they are also demanding removal of the 
Government controller. 

Instead of taking drastic steps against them. Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty has gone there to pacify them. 

The mine-owners of Bihar, Indian and British, are uniting, it 
is reported, to offer resistance to the recommendations of the 
Conciliation Board; they are threatening to close down the mines 
if full implementation of the recommendations is insisted upon. 

Some textile factories and mills have already closed down 
under the apparent excuse that they cannot afford to run the mills. 
The owner of a textile mill at Amalner, which was the scene of 
ghastly firing in August 1 946, was allowed to lock-out the workers 
for nearly six months and he was not removed from the management 
by the Government of Bombay, even though a committee appointed 
by them had made a definite recommendation for his removal. 

The owners’ revolt is brewing. Through their organised 
sabotage, they seek to compel the Government to guarantee that 
there would be no nationalisation of industries. 

In his speech on April 18, 1947, to the shareholders of the 
United Commercial Bank, Mr. G. D. Birla said : 

“The State in India does manage large business, railways, 
telephones and telegraphs, but the experience has been that under 
the pressure of public opinion, the State can neither economise nor 
increase so easily the cost of the consumer, with the result as 
everyone can see, that there is inefficiency.” 

And so Mr. Birla in his programme for State ownership 
reserves only public works like hydro-electricity and road-making 
and keeps out for private enterprise all the heavy ^d key industries. 

All this is meant not only for immediate gains but also, in the 
interest of future expansion of their profits. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN PLANS 

Every one knows that India does not produce her own 
madiines; diat for machinery for industrial development we must 
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look abroad. 

But the British who pretend to have obligingly withdrawn 
from India, are not prepared to supply us with our needs of 
machinery just for the sake of love. 

To make us completely dependent on outside help, the, British 
deliberately stopped our industrial growth. The result is that we 
are left with a rickety industrial structure whose machines cortstantly 
break down; our needs for the mere replacement of machinm, our 
existing worn-out plants, today run into crores of rupees. \ 

But the British are not willing to lend us a helping hand dpiess 
the proper price is coming forth. Their slogan is: You may parade 
your political independence but you are not economically 
independent; if you are not prepared to be a part of the British 
Commonwealth — formally and internally — then go and search for 
supplies of your capital goods somewhere else; if you are at all 
interested in your sterling balances, and expect some repayment, 
then behave yourselves; in any case, we have already blocked your 
sterling balances, and have given you only 65 million pounds for 
five months till the end of December — most of which you have to 
spend on food imports. 

The colonial backwardness of India Is exploited both by 
Britain and America to strike anti-national deals, and the Indian 
capitalists are eager to do their bidding. 

America, out for world domination, would agree to help India 
only if she can be made economically subservient to her, playing 
the second fiddle to her reactionaiy international designs. 

The question of India's economic crisis, the question of 
planned industrialisation and prosperity is not a simple question. It 
can be only attained by fighting the machinations of American and 
British imperialism and of the industrial Mir Jaffars — ^the Indian 
capitalists. 

What do the foreign capitalists want? They declare that they 
£ue prepared to help us build a new industrmlised India, but in 
reality they want to exploit our desire to build huge ircwi and steel 
industries, machine-manufacturing industries, automobile plants 
etc., for gaining a stranglehold over our economy. 

What is the first condition? “Trust us,” they say. Speaking to 
the Rotaiy Club on August 26, 1947, Dr, Henry Grady, American 
Ambassador to India, declared; 
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“Neither is tiiere basis for the contention on the part of certain 
unfriendly circles that America is seeking control over other 
countries through extension of capital assistance to them.” 

And the voice of Indian capitalists, through Mr. Bhabha, had 
already answered the call: 

“The cobwebs of suspicion and distrust die hard and we still 
continue to discuss in all solemnity the virtues and defects of 
foreign capital. There is every danger of this in the context of the 
present, since our economic progress will very much be retarded 
or hindered by our unnecessarily keeping the ghost of foreign 
exploitation alive.” 

(Speech before “Progressive Group" Bombay, July 1947). 

Dr. Grady, in the speech quoted above, further said; 

“You can, of course, develop your country without capital 
from abroad, but it will take you very much longer to do so than if 
you tap the centre of capital surplus. Speaking for the capitalists of 
my own country, I can say that while under proper terms and 
conditions they are willing to lend money to this country and to 
other countries, they are not prepared to beg that their capital be 
received.” 

And what are the “proper terms”? 

Mr. Sakalchand Shah, Vice-Prerident of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organisation, In his speech to its second .quarter 
meeting in July 1947, said: 

“There is a growing suspicion in the minds of many foreign 
indusbialists and technicians that the National Government of India 
may nationalise the large-scale industries in the course of the next 
few years. The suspicion may be baseless but it is there and early 
steps should be taken by the Government to remove it.” 

Now we know what “Proper terms” mean. The American 
imperialists demand of the French, of tte British and of every people 
to stop nationalisation and keep the country on a competitive basis. 
They and the British are insisting on the same conditions and the 
Indian Birkis is witling. 

Tbe second condition seems to be joint responsibility, i.e. 
direct control over industry. The same Mr. Shah says; 

" .....the partnership in profit and loss and the direct 

respcmsibility die joint venture entails on foreign industrialists and 
te<^ici8its will be frtf more beneficial.” 
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The third term is, obviously, cheap labour which guarantees 
profits. The foreign capitalists come here for super-profits and 
these can be had only by keeping wages low and holding back 
social legislation. 

One can now understand why the Indian industrialists are so 
desperately attempting to reduce wage standards. | 

And lastly, both the British and the Americans will require 
that in return for help in capital goods India should join\their 
economic bloc in the world and should enter into special irade 
agreements with them, thus tying her chariot to their needs. Ibis a 
serious matter that India is being a party to the 59 nations’ 
conference at Havana whose main purpose is to institute a new 
kind of imperial preference, opening Indian doors both to America 
and Britain. 

Only in exchange for this India will be allowed markets in 
the Middle East and South East Asia, and the Indian capitalists are 
willing to sign the bond. 

Thus taking advantage of India’s colonial conditions, Britain 
and America are laying down terms which will perpetuate her 
colonial status low wages, low industrialisation and backward 
conditions. And for a few industries controlled by them jointly 
with the foreigners, the Indian capitalists are prepared to accept 
the terms. 

Thus the fight against economic crisis is a fight for India’s 
economic freedom, a fight against low standards of living, a fight 
for removing shortages and setting India on the road to prosperity. 

TRE REAL SOLUTION 

That fight cannot be carried on by maintaining the existing 
relationship between capital and labour, by leaving the initiative 
for production in the hands of the capitalists, by accepting their 
absolute power over means of production. 

That way lies misery, shortage and economic dependence. 

The only other path that remains for the people, for the 
working class, is tiie people’s way out of the crisis — a way which 
will remove the {H'esent impoverishment create a new relationship 
in production — ^a relaticmship based on die abolitbn of sweided 
labour and die emergence of labour with all the rights of citizendiip. 
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1. The immediate necessary step is an unequivocal 
declaration from the Government that it stands for the realisation 
of the objectives and principles of the National Planning Committee: 
it should move forward to take immediate steps for the 
nationalisation of coal, iron and steel, and textile industries. 

This will hearten the working class and the people and reassure 
them about Government’s intention. 

In the nationalised sections of industry, wage standard should 
be immediately raised and laws fixing minimum wages passed. 

The existing profits from these concerns should be used partly 
for raising wages and partly to form the National Development 
Fund from which new concerns should be started. 

2. The Government should immediately take over, as part- 
payment of our sterling balances, all the British concerns in India. 

This will place in the hands of the Government a sum of at 
least Rs. 1 5-20 crores which these foreign capitalists get by way of 
profit. And this huge sum, or the product representing it — together 
with the money from the Development Fund — can become the 
means of securing foreign exchange to get capital goods from 
abroad. 

3. Having tendered its bonafides to the workers, the 
Government should, w'ith the help of the working class, draw 
production plans for each unit. The biggest asset in this connection 
would be a further saving of working days through minimisation 
of strikes following wage legislation. 

4. The power of the capitalists to dismiss workers must be 
done away with; the task of maintaining discipline inside the factory 
should be placed in the hands of elected committees of workers 
together with tite liominees of the Government. 

5. 'Ore nationalised concerns will give no profits to individuals. 
Profits in die non-national ised concerns will be strictly controlled. 
In die nationalised as well as the non-national ised concerns there 
will be joint committees to supervise production and fight capitalist 
sabotage. These committees will deal with problems of costing 
also. 

The State should immediately take over the entire reserves 
and depreciation funds of the private concerns and use them for 
the purpose of replacement. 
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But the capitalists know that now that the war is over they cannot 
make fantastic profits and will have to agree to wage increases; 
that is why they continue to resist every move for wage-increases, 
bring about a fall in production and misrepresent the workers. The 
failure of the Government to intervene promptly before the strikes 
actually took place played into the hands of the employer^. 

Behind the existing fall and the steady decline in production 
lie deeper causes. They relate to the ownership of indus\ry, the 
attitude which society must take to private enterprise and the role 
and place of the workers in the industry. \ 

The same is true about our food crisis. No one would suggest 
that the food deficit is due to peasant strikes. Nor can anyone 
suggest that the fail in food Production is only recent. 

The yield per acre of rice had declined by as much as 254 
lbs., or 25 per cent, during the 25 years before the war (from 982 
lbs. per acre during 1909-13 to 728 lbs. in 1938-39).* 

According to the same author, the area under major foodgrains 
declined from 158.6 million acres in 1921-22 to 156. 5 million 
acres in 1941-42; while the yield declined from 54.3 million tons 
to 45.7 million tons. 

No, it was not the peasant wljo was at fault but the social 
relations established in land; the relationship of the landlord and 
his serf-tenant, of the sahukar and his debt-serf. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission, in a questionnaire issued 
to provincial governments, noted: 

“The organisation of agricultural production depends to a large 
extent on the system of rights and obligations of holders of land, 
that is, on the prevailing land systems. The view has often been 
expressed that there is a close connection between many features 
of the present land system and the efficiency of agricultural 
production, atrd that the latter cfuinot be materially improved unless 
changes are made in the former.” 

The Bombay Government, in their reply to the above 
questionnaire, maintained: 

“The tenant who cultivates land on lease, which is generally 
annual, is not sure how long the land would imain in his possession 
as the landlord has power to resume his l»u}s at the end of the year 

* W. Burns : Ihchnoh^cal PomibHUits of 
Agricultural Oeveiopmnf in India, 1944. 
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after giving three months’ notice to the tenant. The tenant has thus 
no permanent interest in the land. In many cases lands are leased 
on crop-share rent and if the tenant sows improved seed or puts in 
good manure or extra labour to Improve the land, half of the 
increased produce so obtained, goes to the landlord and thus the 
tenant does not get a proper return for his labour and enterprise.” 

The Bihar Government wrote: 

“The view that unless changes are made in the prevalent 
system of land tenure It would not be possible to secure any 
significant increase in agricultural production, is in accord with 
facts.” 

Just as there is no way out of the food crisis without a complete 
overhauling of social relations and abolition of landlordism together 
with the backward conditions which follow from it, there is no 
way out of the industrial decline without abolition of industrial 
serfdom — a term which correctly describes the relation between 
capital and labour in India. 

The fiasco of the imperialist policies during the last so many 
decades — policies which attempted to solve the agrarian crisis 
within the framework of landlordism — must warn all. A similar 
attempt in the industrial field is bound to fail. 

Yet, the industrialists are precisely advocating the solution of 
the crisis within the framework of the old colonial relations of 
sweated labour. 

Under the imperialist Govermnent India's Industrial structure 
was based on long hours of work, low wages, no legal protection 
to the standard of living and free use of State forces for puiposes 
of guaranteeing profits to the employers by repressing the working- 
class resistance. It was a relationship of serf and master. Under it 
the country lost heavily in strikes, the worker lost all interest in 
production, and no hope could be held out of a prosperous future 
for India. 

THE CAPITALIST WAY-OUT 

The way-out of the crisis suggested by the Indian capitalists 
is a return to the good old days of Imperialist rule. In the name of 
stopping the decline in production, they ask the National 
Govwnment to re*impose the 9-hour working day and get itself 
discredited before the workers. 
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They demand of the National Government that it should act 
as the same old imperialist State and suppress all working-class 
resistance; that it should guarantee their profits by raising prices of 
commodities; that it should cry a halt to all further social advance — 
such as holidays with pay or wage increases — ^and help them to put 
in plans of intensification of labour; that it should remfave all 
controls and allow them to plunder the people in the open market; 
that in the final analysis It should help them to solve the crisis at 
the expense of the working class and the common people. \ 

Is this a real way-out of the crisis ? \ 

The re-imposition of the 9-hour day would set in motion such 
an unprecedented wave of strikes which either would have to be 
suppressed in cold blood or the 9-hour day would have to be withdrawn. 

Instead of rathusing the workers more and creating a stake for 
them in production, the measure will alienate the workers, create a 
tense industrial atmosphere and increase strikes all round. Only the 
saboteurs of national production can advise the Government to 
reinforce the 9-hour day. 

To stop further wage advances and other measures of social 
amelioration, when die working class has hardly won anything except 
to a certain extent in the railways and a few textile centres, is to keep 
on the causes of economic strife and subject the economic structure to 
repeated shocks for the sake of a few crq>itaiists. 

Any such step will lead to a fall in production and not a rise, as 
die capitalists would have us believe. 

If the schemes of intensification of latxmr are allowed they will 
lead to unemployment and misery. To permit increase in prices for 
the sake of c^halists’ profits when lakhs are living on the tnink of 
starvation, is to betray the people and die working class. 

The owners" plan of attack cm labcmr will cause further disccmtent 
and decline in production it will also lead to a still hirtho’ rise in 
pricesandanrntensificaticmintheiniseiyoftheccmsumer. Theowners 
may have dm satisfaction of showing that shops are stocked widi goods, 
but vast sections of people will nctf be able to buy them because the 
prices will be bcycmd their reach. ' 

Today, vast sections of our people have limited purchasing 
power, and any further increase in prices will still hirdier limit 
their cap»:fty to biy. Itius die cm^loyors' remedy, instead of making 
goods avaih^le to die people, actually makes it more difficult to 
secure them. 
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The plain fact is that the crisis cannot be solved with 'the 
employers continuing as the bosses and with “profits first" as the 
guiding slogan. 

The Government has till now resisted the demands for lifting 
of controls and allowing a rise in prices, though recently there has 
been intense pressure on them for decontrol. The representatives 
of the vested interests inside the Cabinet — Shanmukham Chetty 
and Bhabha — have been at it all the time. It is rumoured that their 
policy forced two members of the Commodities Prices Board to 
resign. Their latest victory lies in the winning over of Mahatma 
Gandhi for de-control. The Mahatma is demanding immediate 
removal of food control which would mean endangering millions 
of lives. 

The recommendations of the Food-Grains Committee have 
urged progressive de-rationing and de-control. The plan seems to 
be: give up to a large extent the governmental responsibility of 
feeding the people and confine rationing to a few select industrial 
towns so that the industrialists have not to pay a higher wage 
consequent upon increased prices; for the rest of the country, let 
free trade have free run. It is a policy which, if executed, will mean 
disaster. 

Apart from inflicting starvation and famine on the people, it 
would lead to industrial strife in many centres. Secondly, it would 
force large sections of the people to spend all their income on 
purchasing their food requirements, thus leaving them without any 
other necessaries of life as before. 

The Provincial Governments have lagged behind in handling 
the economic crisis. Too often they have swallowed the false 
capitalist cry of wages and prices spiral, when the fact is that wages 
are continuously lagging behind prices and. in some cases, real 
wages have gone down by 30 per cent. 

The fact is that initially it is price movements that force the 
workers to demand hi^er wages. But every improvement in wages 
of the workers is followed by a further increase in prices because 
the capitalist does not accept this increase; he does not want his 
profit to go down; he, therefore, wants to raise the prices of his 
product. Effective price control will stop this imaginary self-moving 
spiral. 

Because of this, the intervention of the Government has 
been too late — either after a prolonged strike or during the course 
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of a strike. They have been out to demonstrate to the capitalists 
that they are intervening only as a last resort, that they do not wish 
to intervene except when a grave emergency is created. But it is 
the Governments’ duty to intervene immediately. 

It is true that some of the wage awards have given the workers 
much relief. But in other cases, they have resorted to atrocious 
repression leading to prolonged strikes without any reason. \ 

The policy of the Government which looks upon the employer 
as the custodian of the industry has intensified the crisis — both by 
prolonging strikes and by removing all chances of working-clkss 
intervention in production. 

In the meanwhile, the fact that the Government has at best a 
negative policy, that it has no policy of going ahead and establishing 
new relations in industiy, is being utilised by the employers to 
launch an offensive against the workers — an offensive to bar all 
ways to a radical democratisation of the economic structure and to 
keep intact, even to attract, British and other foreign capital for 
joint exploitation. 

Emboldened by the policy of the Government and finding 
that though the Government is resisting de-control etc. it is still 
prepared to leave the industry in the hands of the employers who 
are thus placed in an excellent position to sabotage every 
Government plan, the employers have started a concentrated 
offensive. The employers do not want the Government to start any 
concern on its own. They want the Government to be their 
instrument. 

Mr. Tata has expressed his disapproval of the Government 
project to start two steel corporations. He has wuned : 

“1 should like to say that the complete ownership of such 
works by the Government and their operation by a corporation, 
apparently composed of the representatives of the Central and 
Provincial Governments, is likely to lead to veiy serious difficulties 
in tite case of a very highly technical and difficult industry such as 
steel.” 

Hie sabotage of cloA plan by the textile magnates, the 
deliberate delay and procrastination, is well known. 

Sabotage is also reported from Ae shipping front. The 
Oonmnent of India recently sent an official deli^ton to England 
to discuss (H'oblems of coastal and oceanic trade. It was not to Ac 
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liking of a certain Indian company which blew up the talks from 
the British end, by egging on the British to challenge the credentials 
of the official delegation. 

But now the rebellion is coming out in the open. The 
employers of South India textile mills are planning concerted action 
against the award given by the Industrial Tribunal; they are defying 
the Madras Government; they are also demanding removal of the 
Government controller. 

Instead of taking drastic steps against them. Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty has gone there to pacify them. 

The mine-owners of Bihar, Indian and British, are uniting, it 
is reported, to offer resistance to the recommendations of the 
Conciliation Board; they are threatening to close down the mines 
if full implementation of the recommendations is insisted upon. 

Some textile factories and mills have already closed down 
under the apparent excuse that they cannot afford to run the mills. 
The owner of a textile mill at Amalner, which was the scene of 
ghastly firing in August 1946, was allowed to lock-out the workers 
for nearly six months and he was not removed from the management 
by the Government of Bombay, even though a committee appointed 
by them had made a definite recommendation for his removal. 

The owners’ revolt is brewing. Through their organised 
sabotage, they seek to compel the Government to guarantee that 
there would be no nationalisation of industries. 

In his speech on April 18, 1947, to the shareholders of the 
United Commercial Bank, Mr. G. D. Birla said : 

“The State in India does manage large business, railways, 
telephones and telegraphs, but the experience has been that under 
the pressure of public opinion, the State can neither economise nor 
increase so easily the cost of the consumer, with the result as 
everyone can see, that there is inefficiency.” 

And so Mr. Birla in his programme for State ovmership 
reserves only public works like hydro-electricity and road-midting 
and keeps out for private enterprise all the heavy and key industries. 

All this is mewt not only for immediate gains but also, in the 
int»est of future expansion of their profits. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN PLANS 

Every one knows that India does not produce her own 
machines; that for machinery for industrial development we must 
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look abroad. 

But the British who pretend to have obligingly withdrawn 
from India, are not prepared to supply us with our needs of 
machinery just for the sake of love. 

To make us completely dependent on outside help, the, l^ritish 
deliberately stopped our industrial growth. The result is tl|at we 
are left with a rickety industrial structure whose machines con^ntly 
break down; our needs for the mere replacement of machinery, our 
existing worn-out plants, today run into crores of rupees. 

But the British are not willing to lend us a helping hand unless 
the proper price is coming forth. Their slogan is: You may parade 
your political independence but you are not economically 
independent; if you are not prepared to be a part of the British 
Commonwealth — formally and internally — ^then go and search for 
supplies of your capital goods somewhere else; if you are at all 
interested in your sterling balances, and expect some repayment, 
then behave yourselves; in any case, we have already blocked your 
sterling balances, and have given you only 65 million pounds for 
five months till the end of December — most of which you have to 
spend on food imports. 

The colonial backwardness of India Is exploited both by 
Britain and America to strike anti-national deals, and the Indian 
capitalists are eager to do their bidding. 

America, out for world domination, would agree to help India 
only if she can be made economically subservient to her, playing 
the second fiddle to her reactionary international designs. 

The question of India's economic crisis, the question of 
planned industrialisation and prosperity is pot a simple question. It 
can be only attained by fighting the machinations of American and 
British imperialism and of the industrial Mir Jaftars — the Indian 
capitalists. 

What do the foreign capitalists want? They declare that they 
are prepared to help us build a new industrialised India, but in 
reality they want to exploit our desire to build huge irmi and steel 
industries, machine-manufacturing industries, automobile pluits 
etc., for gaining a stranglehold over our economy. 

What is the first condition? “Trust us,” they say. Speaking to 
Sotaiy Club on August 26, 1947, Dr. Henry Cirady, American 
Jbmbassador to India, declared: 
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“Neither is there basis for the contention on the part of certain 
unfriendly circles that America is seeking control over other 
countries through extension of capital assistance to them.” 

And the voice of Indian capitalists, through Mr. Bhabha, had 
already ^swered the call: 

“The cobwebs of suspicion and distrust die hard and we still 
continue to discuss in all solemnity the virtues and defects of 
foreign capital. There is every danger of this in the context of the 
present, since our economic progress will very much be retarded 
or hindered by our unnecessarily keeping the ghost of foreign 
exploitation alive.” 

(Speech before “Progressive Group" Bombay, July 1947). 

Dr. Grady, in the speech quoted above, further said; 

“You can, of course, develop your country without capital 
from abroad, but it will take you very much longer to do so than if 
you tap the centre of capital surplus. Speaking for the capital ists of 
my own country, 1 can say that while under proper terms and 
conditions they are willing to lend money to this country and to 
other countries, they are not prepared to beg that their capital be 
received.” 

And what are the “proper terms”? 

Mr. Sakalchand Shah, Vice-Prerident of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organisation, In his speech to its second .quarter 
meeting in July 1947, said; 

“There is a growing suspicion in the minds of many foreign 
industrialists and technicians that the National Government of India 
may nationalise the large-scale industries in the course of the next 
few years. The suspicion may be baseless but it is there and early 
steps should be tdcen by the Government to remove it.” 

Now we know what “Proper terms” mean. The American 
imperialists donand of the French, of the British and of eveiy people 
to stop nationalisation and keep the country on a competitive basis. 
They and the British are insisting on the same conditions and the 
Indian Biticis is witling. 

The second condition seems to be joint responsibility, i.e. 
direct control over industry. The same Mr. Shah says: 

". the pwtnership in profit and loss and die direct 

responsibility the joint venture entails on foreign industrialists and 
^(^iciaiis will be fw mwe beneficial.” 
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The third term is, obviously, cheap labour which guarantees 
profits. The foreign capitalists come here for super-profits and 
these can be had only by keeping wages low and holding back 
social legislation. 

One can now understand why the Indian industrialists are so 
desperately attempting to reduce wage standards. 1 

And lastly, both the British and the Americans will reqifire 
that in return for help in capital goods India should join th^ir 
economic bloc in the world and should enter into special tra'i^e 
agreements with them, thus tying her chariot to their needs. It is' a 
serious matter that India is being a party to the 59 nations’ 
conference at Havana whose main purpose is to institute a new 
kind of imperial preference, opening Indian doors both to America 
and Britain. 

Only in exchange for this India will be allowed markets in 
the Middle East and South East Asia, and the Indian capitalists are 
willing to sign the bond. 

Thus taking advantage of India’s colonial conditions, Britain 
and America are laying down terms which will perpetuate her 
colonial status low wages, low industrialisation and backward 
conditions. And for a few industries controlled by them jointly 
with the foreigners, the Indian capitalists are prepared to accept 
the terms. 

Thus the fight against economic crisis is a fight for India’s 
economic freedom, a fight against low standards of living, a fight 
for removing shortages and setting India on the road to prosperity. 

TRE REAL SOLUTION 

That fight cannot be carried on by maintaining the existing 
relationship between capital and labour, by leaving the initiative 
for production in the hands of the ctq>itali$ts, by accepting their 
absolute power over means of production. 

That way lies misery, shortage and economic dependence. 

The only other path that remains for the people, for the 
working class, is the people’s way oirt of the crisis — a way which 
will remove the present impoverishment create a new relationship 
in ppoduaion— « relations^q} based on the abolition of sweated 
laboia' and the em<»gence of labour with all tins rights of cHuenship. 
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1. The immediate necessary step is an unequivocal 
declaration from the Government that it stands for the realisation 
of the objectives and principles of the National Planning Committee: 
it should move forward to take immediate steps for the 
nationalisation of coal, iron and steel, and textile industries. 

This will hearten the working class and the people and reassure 
them about Government’s intention. 

In the nationalised sections of industry, wage standard should 
be immediately raised and laws fixing minimum wages passed. 

The existing profits from these concerns should be used partly 
for raising wages and partly to form the National Development 
Fund from which new concerns should be started. 

2. The Government should immediately take over, as part- 
payment of our sterling balances, all the British concerns in India. 

This will place in the hands of the Government a sum of at 
least Rs. 1 5-20 crores which these foreign capitalists get by way of 
profit. And this huge sum, or the product representing it — together 
with the money from the Development Fund — can become the 
means of securing foreign exchange to get capital goods from 
abroad. 

3. Having tendered its bonafides to the workers, the 
Government should, with the help of the working class, draw 
production plans for each unit. The biggest asset in this connection 
would be a further saving of working days through minimisation 
of strikes following wage legislation. 

4. The power of the capitalists to dismiss workers must be 
done away with; the task of maintaining discipline inside the factory 
should be placed in the hands of elected committees of workers 
together with tiie nominees of the Government. 

5. The nationalised concerns will give no profits to individuals. 
Profits in the non-national ised concerns will be strictly controlled. 
In the natitmalised as well as the non-nationalised concerns there 
will be joint committees to supervise production and fight capitalist 
sabotage. These committees will deal with problems of costing 
also. 

The State should imm«ltately take over tlie entire reserves 
and depreciation funds of the private concerns and use them for 
the purpose of replacement 
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6 . In the course of the year, a full-fledged plan to develop 
India’s coal and iron reserve and to build heavy industry shall be 
drafted. 

7. Immediate legislation should be undertaken for an all- 

round increase in wages, and for certain social security measures; 
the objective of 40-hour week should be declared asl the 
Government’s aim. ^ 

With this, the workers will go enthusiastically for all incre^ed 
production drives. \ 

Production will begin to pick up the moment nationali^d 
industries offer wage rises and minimum wages, and employers’ 
powers of sabotage and dismissal of workers are removed. In the 
very first year. It will show a rise which will bring prices down 
from their present giddy heights. 

On the basis of this rising Industrial power the state will have 
to negotiate for capital goods from other countries. 

The British and American capitalists will attempt to sabotage 
our purchases of machineiy. The state should declare that it is [Hepared 
to buy capital goods from abroad and take the help of foreign capital 
on the following conditions: First, it should be done only through the 
State no individual being permitted to do it; Secondly, only on toms 
which preserve India’s economic inte^ity and which are strictly 
business terms; Thirdly, on the principle of no joint control. 

The British and American imperialists will threaten to starve 
us of capital goods. The Indian people should not allow themselves 
to be intimidated; the British and the Americans are not the only 
sellers of capital goods. The Soviet Union and the Democracies of 
Eastern Europe stand out as a democratic camp and they are not 
likely to lay down any anti-national conditions. They would 
certainly like to develop economic relations with us and dtey can 
satisfy some of our immediate needs at least. The imperialists 
count on the fear of the Indian boui^geoisie foa the Soviet Union 
and think that our people will never enter into ctomomic relations 
with die land of Socialism. 

With nationalisation and planned econon^ as our mm, there 
will be no better friends than the Soviet Union and the EiKtem 
European democracies, and we must ttdce full adtmnta^ of it. 
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India’s economic crisis and its solution is a fight against the 
imperialist system. India cannot solve her economic crisis unless 
she breaks through the colonial prison by means of nationalisation 
of key and heavy Industries, abolition of landlordism and of the 
master-and-slave relation in the industrial field. She cannot achieve 
Prosperity unless she develops planned economy. And she will 
not get her economic'freedom unless she resists the attempt of her 
own capitalists to lure her into the imperialist camp. 

11 

India’s desperate plight in her attempt to return from wartime 
conditions to Peacetime production conceals a bitter struggle that 
is being waged by the Indian moneybags against the Indian people. 

The struggle becomes all the more ferocious in the background 
of the impending world economic crisis. This crisis arises out of 
the desperate efforts of international capital to return to peacetime 
production with their profits and markets in tact, i.e. at the expense 
of the people. 

The Indian capitalists are today raising the slogan “produce 
or perish, export or perish”, thus demonstrating that they have now 
become very good disciples of the International capitalists and know 
how to present their claims demagogically. 

However, if their reading of the situation is accepted, India 
will soon find herself in the Anglo-American economic bloc, with 
the burdens of the economic crisis thrown on the shoulders of her 
people. 

PROFITS DETERMINE PRODUCTION 

The Indian capitalists and the Government spokesmen go on 
telling dte people that there is a shortage of production, that enough 
is not being produced; they hold the workers responsible for this 
and sermonise to them on their duty to the nation. 

It should be plain to everybody that the transfer of Power in 
New Chslhi on August 1 5 has not changed the economic order and 
basis of society and that this society is subject to its own economic 
laws which are blindly allowed to determine how much should be 
Produced. 
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It is not that there is no plan of production; the blind operation 
of the law of the market, the anarchic production, is the only plan 
known to the capitalist society with its private control of production 
and absolute power of the capitalists over the means of production. 

What determines production — ^the full or partial employment 
of the productive capacity of society? Everyone knows t|\at it is 
the profit incentive of the capitalists. Production under ctipitalist 
conditions is related to profits and prices. Production shooft up in 
exceptional times like war when the employers can pile up huge 
profits and prices rise very high. \ 

It goes down, notwithstanding the fact that there is the same 
machineiy and equal number of people to work, the moment the 
exceptional conditions — conditions making for huge profits — 
change. 

Production goes down in a number of ways. The employers 
may close down concerns or they may attempt to keep high profits 
by reducing wages and resisting wage advances, thus bringing about 
strikes and leading to under-employment of the productive 
apparaturs. 

To understand India’s economic crisis, the much advertised 
fall in production and the shortage of all goods, one must understand 
the relation between profits, prices and production. 

India’s production reached peak figures in certain years of 
war because these years gave fantastic profits to the capitalists. 

The Government demand for industrial products which 
assumed a ready maricet for the goods produced; the consequent 
shortage for civilian consumption and enormous rise in prices; the 
greater rise iu the price of manufacturediuticles dian in the price 
of Industrial raw materials and a labour force which had not yet 
become desperate and had not yet started fitting against depression 
of its wages — ^these were the exceptional circumstances under 
>^ich the ciq)italists could push production ahead. 

These conditions showed that capitalist production, could rise 
and use ail our productive powers only under conditions which 
give it freedom to rob the workers and the people. 

First, let us study the war orders of the Government. The 
value of contracts placed In India by the Indian Stores Department 
was as follows: 
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Year Value of purchases made 

(in thousands of rupees) 


1939-40 

28.71.48 

1940-41 

78,75.43 

1941-42 

1.95,98.58 

1942-43 

2.47.76.02 

1943-44 

1,33,40,63 

1944-45 

1,45,79,66 


[Source : Report of the Bombay Millowners’ Association.] 

From orders worth Rs. 28 crores to orders worth 247 crores 
by 1 942-43 such was the patronage enjoyed by the Indian industry, 
such was the huge stable market secured by it. The total value of 
these orders from September 1939 to March 31, 1945 was Rs. 
8,30,41,80,588. (Statistics Relating to War Effort, 1947— 
Government of India, Department of Economics.) 

The military took 54 million yards of cloth in 1939; 211 
millions in 1940; 372 millions in 1941; 852 millions in 1942; 601 
millions in 1943; 802 millions in 1944 and 575 millions in 1945. 
(Ibid. P. 28.) 

Outofatotal production ofcement of 17,33,000 tons in 1939- 
40 the military took 8,74,000 tons in 1 940, out of a total of 1 7,27,000 
tons production it took 10,39,000 tons in 1941, it took 15,58,000 
tons out of a total production of 22,22,000 tons in 1942, 1 9,70,000 
tons out of21,83,000 tons in 1943, 13,04,000 tons Out of 2 1,1 2,000 
tons in 1944, 12,66,000 tons out of20,44,000 tons and in 1945 the 
military purchased 1,77,000 tons out of a total production of 
21,51,000 tons. (Ibid.^ 

Thus in 1940 it bought nearly 60 per cent of the total 
production while in 1942 it bought nearly 90 per cent. 

This enormous and steady market ensured by Govemmeni 
orders had a double advantage. On the one hand, the market for 
goods was assured; on the other hand. Government orders, by 
creating scarcity for civilian consumption, sent prices rocketing 
hi^ in spite of controls, and enabled the employers to gamer hu^ 
profits. . 

The relationship of extorticmate prices and production is seen 
in the following table in respect to cloth : 
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Year 

Index of prices 

Production in millions 
of yards 

1939-40 

100 

40,12 

1941-42 

259 

44.93 

1942-43 

159 

41,09 

1943-44 

442 

48,71 ( 

1944-45 

317 

47,27 

1945-46 

278 

46,76 

1946-47 

262 



The subsidy claimed by way of profits and the licente to 
plunder the people, the utter parasitic character of capitalist 
production and wartime increase can be seen from the following: 

Year Economic Advisers index of 

Industrial Profits (Base 1 928eq.to 100) 

1939 154.6 

1940 220.1 

1941 489.1 

1942 760.7 

[Source:Recent Social and Economic Trends in India, 1946.] 

It will be seen that though in 1942-43 cloth production 
declined somewhat due to political disconent and hartals, profits 
rose enormously — ^the index having risen by more than 50 per cent. 

PROFITS DECLINE— PRODUCTION SABOTAGED 

As soon as control is established in 1943, even a nominal 
control, and some attempt is made to control prices, clod) production 
begins to show a decline — in the beginning, of course, due to 
concealment of figures of production, so that large quantities can 
be disposed of in the blackmarket Otherwise there is no reason 
why with an effective increase in spindleage and looma^ the cloth 
production should go down. The figures for spindles and looms in 
cotton mills in India are as follows: 


Year 

Spindles 

Looms 

1939 

10,059,370 

202,464 

1940 

10,005,785 

200,076 

1941 

9,961,178 

198,574 

1942 

10,026,425 

200,170 
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Year 

Spindles 

Looms 

1943 

10,130,568 

200,890 

1944 

10,222,107 

201,761 

1945 

10,238,131 

202,388 

1946 

10,305,169 

202,814 


[Source; Report of the Bombay Millowners’ Association.] 

And taking into account the multiple-shift system, in 1945 
and 1946, our ten million spindles worked as much as nearly 1 814 
million spindles, and our 2 lakh looms as much as 3 ‘/a lakh looms. 

Thus with this 90 per cent increase in spindles and 75 per 
cent increase in loomage there need not be any shortage more than 
the prewar figure, notwithstanding the 8-hour day which came only 
in August (1946) and which, at the most, might have reduced 
production by 1 1 per cent. 

Concealment apart, there is something else behind this decline. 
While one can safely say that the real figures of cloth production 
are being hidden, it is at die same time true that capitalist production 
has its ups and downs, dependent on price relationship and the 
profits they can make. 

It is obvious that during the last couple of years the employers 
of textile mills growingly demonstrated their incapacity to utilise 
our production apparatus to the full because of selfish 
considerations. 

They forced the workers to go on strike. The least efficient 
among them closed night shifts. The odiers declared lockouts, taking 
advantage of industrial trouble and kept their mills closed for 
months on end till they could once more be sure of their profits by 
altering the wage structure. 

The result is that while people want cloth, while men and 
machines are there, only a handful of capitalists are finding it 
difficult to keep on production at a high level. Why is this so? 
Because the exceptional factors which gave huge profits to die 
capitalists are disappearing. 

First, the huge war orders have disappeared. As against even 
the first seven months of the war (Septemi^r 1 939 to March 1 940) 
when die Government Supply Department made purchases in India 
of goods wordi Rs. 28 crores, dw purchases made during die seven 
months in the postwar period (April-October 1946) were worth 
only Rs. 15 (mores. 
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Secondly, the workers have secured the 8-hour day, thus 
limiting their exploitation. The 8-hour day was introduced with 
the old wages intact. This was a big blow to the capitalists’ profits. 

Thirdly, the labour is no longer quiescent but in a fighting 
mood and is not willing to make a present of unreasonable profits 
to the capitalists. It is fighting its way through strikes, arbitration 
courts and other means at its disposal and demanding a fair deal 
regarding wages, dearness allowance, holidays with pay andWher 
Improvements. \ 

Fourthly, in the first year of the war, the capitalists had got 
additional profits from another source. The price of raw cotton 
rose slowly while that of cloth rose rapidly. But in the last two or 
three years, this gap is narrowing down and cutting off another 
source of capitalist profit. The following table will show how the 
gap is narrowing: 


Year 

Index of cloth prices 

Index of raw cotton 



prices 

1939-40 

100 

100 

1941-42 

159 

143 

1942-43 

251 

139 

1943-44 

442 

228 

1944-45 

311 

191 

1945-46 

275 

184 

1946-47 

262 

200 

The prices of coal, which forms an important article in the 

manufacture of cloth, have also risen more rapidly than the prices 
of cloth, thus eliminating another indirect source of profit. 

Year 

Index of coal prices 

1939 

100 


1941 

103 


1942 

128 


1943 

174 


1944 

282 


1945 

304 


1946 

294 



Simultaneously the Prices of articles of food rose heavily 
di«rk^ the lasttwo years, increasingthe working-cbss cost of living 
and making it difficult to resist wage increases. 
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Between June 1946 and October 1947, the Economic 
Adviser’s index for food articles rose from 245.5 to 281 .8; that for 
cereals it increased from 284.08 to 295; the index for pulses 
increased from 296.38 to 562 — ^through decontrol; and for other 
food articles it rose from 1 80.7 to 220, while that for textile products 
it increased from 307 in June to 321 in October 1947. 

Thus, the direct and indirect avenues of making fabulous 
profits began to be less and less in number. Not that there are no 
profits. There are enough profits still, made legally as well as in 
the blackmarket. But the employers want the restoration of wartime 
price and profit relations to enthuse them to produce more. 

Just now their enthusiasm is running down because they are 
dreaming in terms of very big profits. 

The cry of shortage of production is raised by the employers 
in anticipation of the break-down of cloth production which must 
inevitably come if employers’ profits continue to determine 
production. They consider that it is impossible for them to be 
satisfied with the present profits; they say that the present profits 
do not offer sufficient incentive to them to continue production; 
they demand a change in wage and price relations so that their 
profits can be increased; they demand the restoration of 9-hour 
day; they demand a rise in prices of cloth; they demand removal of 
cloth control so that they can force prices still higher and openly 
plunder the people. It is thus that they want to arrest their falling 
profits. 

If this is not granted, then they expect a break-down of 
production, i.e. closure of mills for lack of sufficient fatifit incentive, 
in fact, it has already started. The Coimbatore miilowners are on 
strike. They have locked out thousands of woriters in protest against 
the Award of the Industrial Tribunal. 

We are thus getting the strange phenomenon of mills being 
closed when cloth prices are still at a hi^ level. We see the 
demagogic defenders of cloth production closing down mills and 
coming out in the open with their real demand-i.e., an increase in 
profits throu^ an increase in prices and a reduction in wages. 

The laige number of strikes and lockouts that are being forced 
on the wcalcers are a part of the desperate struck of the capitalists 
to keep a hi^ier rate of profit. The decline in production and the 
cry ab^t ^rtage are warnings that in the midst of a shortage we 
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may be suddenly faced with a general break-down of production if 
the capitalist profits and their untrameiled ownership continue to 
dominate the industry. 

That it is the same greed for profit which sabotages production 
is clear in the case of another vital industry — coal-mining. . 

The war led to an enormous increase in the price of coal 
whereas the production not only did not increase but actually 


decreased. 


\ 

Production of coal\ 
in 000 tons 

Year 

Index of coal prices 

1939 

100 

27,769 

1941 

103 

29,464 

1942 

128 

29,433 

1943 

174 

25,511 

1944 

282 

26,117 

1945 

304 

28,972 


The index shows that upto 1 942 coal production increased 
under the stimulus of high prices. But in 1 943 it suddenly dropped 
by nearly 12 per cent and continued to remain at a low level in 
1944. In 1945 it picked up again and registered an increase of 
nearly 3 million tons over the 1 944 figure, though it was still below 
the peak figures of 1 94 1 and 1 942. 

The price of coal increased from Rs. 3-9 per ton in 1939 to 
Rs. 4-7 per ton in 1942 and to Rs. 11-7 per ton in 1943. While 
production increased till 1942, it fell precipitantly in 1943, even 
with the price of coal at the fantastic figure of Rs. 11-7 per ton. 

The reason, obviously, was tfiat the coal capitalists who had 
invested comparatively little capital in the mines, were out to make 
as much profit as possible in a short time. They did not want to 
invest in additional equipment and increase coal production lest it 
might depress coal prices. They were often found to be keeping 
back the rich seams and working up ctunparatively barren seams — 
since now the production in these seams could be disposed of at a 
profit 

Besides the ownership of these mines by landlords who had 
to be paid heavy royalty and “salami,” the fact ftiat fticsc teidlords 
leasi^ out the mines in small and unecoimmic firagments made it 
impossible to introduce more effective meftiods and thereby push 
pemhictfontdiead. 
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Finally, the greed of the capitalists drove the workers out of 
the mines. The Coal Committee’s Report, explaining the fall in 
production in 1943, mentions as one of the causes the fact “that 
labour found more attraction and more profitable employment 
elsewhere, especially on military works” (p. 2 1 ). In plain language 
this means that colliery labour was driven to seek employment 
elsewhere by the low wage policy of the employers who refused to 
grant even adequate dearness allowance to the workers. 

The Coal Committee ( 1 946) quotes the following extract from 
the Coal-mining Committee of 1937; 

“In short, to use a sporting metaphor, the coal trade in India 
has been rather like a race in which profit has always come in first 
with safety a poor second and sound methods an ’also ran' and 
national welfare a ‘dead horse’ entering perhaps but never likely 
to start.” (p. 118.) 

We find the same trend as regards iron. 

The prices and production of pig iron were as follows; 


Year 

Price index 

Pig iron 
(in 000 tons) 

1939 

100 

18,38 

1941 

106 

20,15 

1942 

106 

18,04 

1943 

106 

16,87 

1944 

117 

13,03 

1945 

117 

14,89 

1946 

117 



Under the stimulus of a rise in prices and heavy demand the 
production of pig iron rises from 15,76,000 tons in 1938-39 to 

18.38.000 tons in 1939-40; to 19,59,000 tons in 1940-41; to 

20. 1 5.000 tons in 1 94 1 -42; and then doilines in spite of some further 
rise in prices. By 1944 it declines by at least 20 per cent over the 
production of 1939-40. 

The steady and controlled prices obviously do not give 
sufficient incentive to the capitalists to produce pig Iron. This, of 
course, seems to be the main reason-through lack of machinery 
and replacement may also be among the other causes. 

Though the profits in jute industry rose in 1942 to nearly 
four times die 1939 figure, jute production continued to show a 
ctecline. 
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Production of jute manufacture 

Year 

Index of prices 

Including that of yam 
(in 000 tons) 

1939 

100 

12,77 

1941 

176 

12,79 

1942 

179 

12,47 

1943 

238 

10,68 

1944 

270 

10,97 

1945 

251 

11,14 


After the high prices had served to keep production steady 
for some time, it rapidly declined by more than 1 3 per cent in 1 943 
and 1944 compared with the production in the peak year of 1941 . 

We now get a total picture of our economic crisis. Inflation 
prices, high profits and huge war orders forced production up for 
some time. But as soon as some of the exceptional factors lose 
their strength and profits tend to go down, there starts a decline in 
production which touches levels even below the pre-war production 
of 1939-40. Notwithstanding the fact that ail the commodities 
mentioned above are badly required by the people, they are not 
being produced in sufficient quantity and full use is not made of 
our productive power because the capitalists are expecting a fall in 
the rate of profit. The employers frankly admit that there is very 
little incentive for them and are demanding higher prices and longer 
hours of work as the hush money to keep production going. 

The ownership of the means of production by a handful of 
capitalists is creating a crisis of falling production at a time when 
production should increase many times to satisfy our needs. 

fflGH PRICES AND NARROW MARKET PRECIPITATE 
CRISIS 

The full meaning of this decline must be understood. The 
decline means that we are already inthetihroesofaseriousectmomic 
crisis; tihat we had the war-boom for only a short limit imd it did 
not last even to the end of the war period. So weak an economic 
stnictuie is ours, tibat after a short si»ll of boom and increased 
production and that too when huge ]Mofits were guaranteed and 
huge government otders were secured by tte indt^tiy — we got into 
a slough of depression, with prices still rising high and the 
production going down. 
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The paradox of declining production when there is shortage 
of goods must properly be understood. 

The process of impoverishment of the masses has gone to 
such an extreme limit that today they are left with hardly any 
purchasing power to buy the goods produced at the existing high 
prices. With the cancellation of governmental orders, large 
quantities of goods: are now thrown on the regular market. In 
terms of the needs of the people, they are not enou^. But in relation 
to the prices — legal and blackmarket charged for them, they are 
beyond the means of the people. 

Ordinarily this would have expressed itself as over- 
production, with goods remaining unsold and workers losing their 
jobs. But the prevailing inflation and the depreciated purchasing 
power in the hands of many, creates an illusion that, it is all a 
question of shortage only; that people have got enough purchasing 
power to buy, only the goods are not there in sufficient quantity. 

In reality the present shortage of goods is only the reverse 
side of the process of impoverishment through inflation. Inflation 
which robbed India of goods worth millions of rupees during the 
war years, was also an instrument of effecting a forcible reduction 
of the national dividend among India’s various classes. It made the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. While it enriched enormously the 
capitalists and put large sums of money in the hands of certain 
other selected groups — top professionals, high Government 
officials, upper middle-class people— it decisively impoverished 
the bulk of the people, thus limiting their capacity to buy. 

It is these latter people, the vast majority of Indians, who 
suffer from shortage because they cannot afford to buy the goods 
at the existing high rates. The former, the rich, create the illusion 
of pro^rity, of infinite purchasing power, ready to buy everything 
and form the main customers of the blackmaricets as well as open 
markets. 

Merchants and traders continue to buy large quantities for 
purposes of speculation and blaekmarkets, hoping that ftiey would 
be i^le to dispose them of in a short time. They want to get rid of 
the depreciating money and buy commodities which go on 
tqjpreciating uiuler conditions of inflation. The investments in 
comniKidity seem to the safest since every day they go on 
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appreciatiiig in value. The blackmarket prices are so lucrative that 
the merchant is assured of good profits even if he sells only a part 
of his goods. Everyone knows that there are always large stocks in 
the blackmarket which are not disposed of and yet the blackmarket 
thrives. 

But if the existing price levels continue, a saturaang point 
will soon be reached in the blackmarket : merchants ana traders 
will find that the hope of disposing of the blackmarket stocks is 
not to be fulfilled and the brisk sales which go on today \?ecause 
everyone believes that there is shortage and infinite demknd for 
goods, will stop. The truth will be out that there are not too little 
but too many goods at the existing level of prices. 

Inflation and speculation arising from it conceal the real nature 
of the crisis of which a warning is already given by the declining 
production. How inflation conceals overproduction can be seen 
from the following: 

^‘The lack of faith in the devaluated money, refusal to hoard 
it, the tendency to turn cash into goods as quick as possible because 
of the fear of its further devaluation, cannot but reduce the 
difficulties of sale of goods and weaken the possibility of an obvious 
overproduction. We emphasise that we have in view precisely the 
obvious overproduction. 

“The overproduction in the concealed form in conditions of 
inflation is a phenomenon quite frequent. 

During inflation veiy ofren iai^ge amounts of goods accumulate 
in villages which cannot be sold because the town has not got 
sufficiently real purchasing power and cannot give to the village 
corresponding equivalent in goods. Exceptional accumulation of 
varbus kinds of goods takes place at the time of inflation in towns 
also. The special character of the positbn consists In the fact that 
these stocks are not thrown into the market for realisation. The 
elements of overproduction in a concealed form are combined in 
conditions of inflation with a tremendous goods famine and at times 
with a low proportion of production. 

“So long as inflatbn beam a limited character and develops 
slowly it can stimulate expmision of production. However, at a 
certain stage of its sharpening it inevitably leads to such a 
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dislocation of the process of circulation and of the whole 
reproduction as results in the fall of production.” 

(Mendelson, “Postwar Contradictions of Capitalist Economy", 
World Economy and Worid Politics, Moscow.) 

Such is the real character of the crisis we are face to face. 
The capitalists have created for us a situation which threatens to 
cause a complete break-down of production in the midst of a goods 
famine and inflict severe hardship on the people— all because they 
own the industry and want to manage it for their private benefit. 

The industrialists are conscious of this developing crisis 
leading industry into the worst disaster. Mr. Tata in his speech to 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company's annual meeting said ; 

“If India is not to be overwhelmed in the near future by a 
crisis of the first magnitude, which will not only cause untold 
miseries to its people but also set back for many years its capacity 
to undertake the large schemes of economic development on which 
depends her future prosperity, it is imperative that Governments at 
the Centre and in the Provinces take firm and immediate steps to 
arrest the present disastrous trends and re-establish the country’s 
agricultural and industrial productivity." 

RAISING PROFITS AT PEOPLE’S EXPENSE 

What is the way out suggested by the capitalists in the name 
of increasing production and relieving the shortage? 

In the first place, the capitalists conceal the fact that the famine 
of goods experienced by the people has something to do with the 
impoverishment of the people, with the one-sided distribution of 
purchasing power through inflation which has altered the 
distribution of the national dividend in favour of the upper classes. 

Secondly, they falsely accuse the workers of go-slow tactics 
and iuivance the exploded myth that the rise in wages leads to rise 
in prices and benefits nobody, not even the working class. This 
ar{pmt«it about the wages-prices spiral is an old argument and it 
was once advanced to show that trade unions are really doing no 
good to the worioirs since whatcvw rise they mi|d>t secure in wages 
would be foltowed by a rise in prices, thus nullifying all ^ns. 

KarlMaix himself had to reply and demolish dtis unscientific, 
incorrect and fhlse reasoning in his book Value, Price and Profit 
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It is palpably false to assert that wage rises are the cause of 
inflation in India, when everyone realises that it is only after prices 
have advanced for months that some tardy and totally insufficient 
increase is granted to the workers. 

Thirdly, rise in wages will lead to rise in prices only the 
capitalst is allowed to increase the price of the article to maintain 
the old rate of profits. It is not wages alone that form part of thje 
price; profits also form part of the price. The increase in pric 
following a wage increase constitutes an attempt on the part of th 
capitalist to pass on the burden of wage increase on to society,', 
safeguard his profits ,and nullify the benefit of wage-increases. ' 
The remedy is to compel the capitalists to accept reduced profits 
and not pass on, the burden to the people. 

Fourthly, no one can advance the argument that prices of food 
have soared so high in recent times because workers have got 
additional wages. The shortage of food together with the failure to 
procure all available surplus and the failure to organise eficient 
distribution, with the elimination of profiteering motive — all these 
factors have led to the recent sharp rise in prices of food articles 
and have forced the workers to demand more wages, to protect at 
least their physical capacity to woric. 

On the basis of this ideological propaganda about wages- 
prices spiral, the capitalists are suggesting ways and means to attack 
the workers and the people, and resolve the crisis in a way 
favourable to themselves but disastrous to national economy. 

ThQi' denumd a 9-hour day and the freezing and even reduction 
of wages; diey demand that all proposals for nationalisation be 
dropped; they demand higher prices and immediate de-control — 
\^tch is but another way for plundering the peofife raising prices. 
They think that they can dispose of a substantial part of the 
production abroad and secure higher prices for the rest here — a 
plan to make high profits on a narrowing home market. They 
dmtand drastic measures a^inst the workers, a forcible suppression 
of Idl struggles and a stop to all measures of social advance. 

In their <!bmsmd for decontrol, ftiey have secured die sympadty 
and support of men like Mahatma Gandhi. The 'Big Business' 
ofi^sive against the people is now in full swing on the question of 
decontrol. 
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It is obvious that plans for a prosperous India, for a 
reorganisation of national economy — reorganisation on principles 
other than the existing ones — have no place in capitalist 
calculations. On the other hand they are opposed to them and are 
openly demanding that all talk of nationalisation be dropped. They 
are desperately struggling to maintain the existing basis of 
economy — with all the economic power in their hands — at the 
expense of the p>eople. 

If India adopts the capitalist way out of the crisis, it will lead 
to still further poverty, loss of employment, more industrial 
disturbances, closure of factories and fall in production. It will be 
an economic disaster of an unprecedented magnitude. 

To listen to the voice for decontrol at this stage is to aid the 
capitalists in robbing the people. What is sought to be achieved 
through decontrol? A forcible redistribution of commodities on 
the basis of incomes and purchasing power. This means that the 
richer and upper classes will carry off the cream, they being able to 
buy at prices dictated by the market. The poorer classes will go 
without the commodities — they will not get even the present 
quantum secured through price control and rationing. At the same 
time an appearance of plenty in the market will be created. There 
will always be enough goods to buy in the market, but not at prices 
which the large mass of people can afford. 

All the measures suggested by the capitalists and their 
apologists only fleece the people, curtail people’s purchasing power 
and will make it extremely diflRcult even to produce on the existing 
level. They will accentuate the crisis in all directions. They will 
lead to an industrial war, and peace will be established only after 
suppression of workers and the people. 

India will have to pay this high price and stop all talk of 
reorganisation of her economy if she insists on maintaining the 
capitalist monopoly of production, continues to regard profits as 
sacrosanct and places them above the nation, and the well-being of 
the masses. 

It is obvious that the capitalist way must be repudiated; and 
the way to tackle the (present crisis should be sought on the lines 
suggested earlier. 
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INDIAN CAPITALISTS’ DRIVE FOR EXPORTS 

But if the domestic policy advocated by the capitalists is anti- 
national and dangerous to the interests of the people, their plans of 
foreign trade are equally and even more dangerous — ^threatening 
to turn India into an economic appendage of the imperialist powers. 

The export policy announced by Mr. Bhabha, Commerce 
Minister of the Union Government, and the export aspirations of 
the Indian Big Business form an integral part of the capitalist plan 
to get out of the crisis at the people’s expense and continue profit-l 
hunting in the future. 

First, the Indian capitalists, seeing the narrowing market in 
India, seek to find a new outlet for their products — both to stave 
off the crisis and enable them to gain huge profits on a shrinking 
market in India. 

Also, coming out of the war with sufficient liquid capital in 
their hands and a State to back them up, the capitalists are devoting 
much more attention to exports, because with their ambitious plans 
of starting new industries in India they consider foreign markets 
essential for them. Many of them entertain the ambition of replacing 
Japan in Asia. They are therefore casting longing eyes on the Asiatic 
markets — especially those where Japanese trade thrived in the past. 

Secondly, today there is plenty of money in the foreign markets 
because of the patent shortage of goods there. In many countries 
the prices fetched will be much higher than in India. 

Thirdly, the necessity for developing these markets arises from 
the fact that the Indian Big Business madly requires foreign 
exchange to push ahead new concerns which it seeks to open in 
collaboration with foreign capitalists. 

The British imperialists have refused till now to part with 
any capital goods in part payment of the sterling balances. They 
are fitting the Indian Big Business to eaiti their needs of foreign 
exchange throu^ international trade. Ihe Americans have also 
refiised to enter into any commihnents for the supply of capital 
goods to India. 

Jhe game is cletu*. If India has to secure her foreign exchange 
for import of capital goods, she must export. But die countries to 
vdtich she has to export fall widiin the S|dim of influrace of 
America or Britain, and India will not be allowed to earn the 
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required foreign exchange through export to these markets unless 
she makes big concessions to England and America and their 
satellite — concessions which, as we shall see later, are of a 
staggering character. Mr. Bhabha, the Commerce Minister, outlined 
in plainest terms the Big Business export policy in his speech to 
the Advisory Council in New Delhi on November 9. 

Mr. Bhabha said that there was general agreement with the 
view that if India were to continue to import essential food 
requirements and also the minimum requirements of capital goods, 
industrial raw materials and consumers' goods, she would require 
another Rs. 125-150 crores per annum of foreign exchange in the 
course of the next few years. 

Referring to the proposals of new markets, Mr. Bhabha said : 

“The most fruitful direction in which our export trade can 
expand would be in regard to the comparatively cheaper grade 
manufactured goods in which countries like Japan specialised 
before the war, and it would seem to me that, given the necessary 
organisation, we should not find it difficult to get a footing in, the 
markets which have been vacated by Japan and to a lesser extent 
by Germany.” 

It is obvious that the markets vacated by Japan and Germany 
are generally not available without a deal with the British and 
American imperialists. 

Mr. Bhabha mentioned the following countries as deserving 
immediate attention of Indian industrialists: South East Asian 
group — consisting of Indonesia, Malaya, Siam, and other South- 
Asian countries; 2) Middle Eastern countries including Egypt; 

3) South American countries, particularly Brazil and Argentina; 

4) Eastern African territories; and 5) Central Asian countries 
through land routes. 

Mr. Bhabha then declares that absolute priority cannot be 
given to domestic markets. Naturally, since the domestic market, 
notwithstanding the minimum needs of the people and the goods 
famine, is not able to buy at current prices, it cannot be given 
absolute priority. He says: “An appropriate balance between the 
rival claims of the domestic and foreign markets will have to be 
strubk.” This means that commodities will be sold wherever it is 
more profitable to sell, i.e., tiiey will be exported. 
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Then Mr. Bhabha talks about competitive prices — ^which 
excuse also will soon be advanced to reduce wages in the name of 
reducing the cost of production and selling commodities at 
competitive prices. 

"Lastly, we must remember that it is neither the volume nor 
the quality of the goods that sells them in a foreign maricet. In 
order to sell, we must be able to part with our goods at a competitiv 
price .... we must bring our export prices within the orbit of th 
competitive system.” , 

And finally, the Commerce Minister talks about a foreign! 
loan and reveals how the Big Business mind is working. 

“The sterling releases to which the United Kingdom 
Government have recently agreed fall woefully short of our 
requirements and although prospects of an international loan of 
adequate dimensions cannot be altogetlier ruled out .... We must 
strive to solve our exchange difficulties out of our current earnings 
of foreign currency.” 

MORTGAGING INDIA’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 

In their hunt for profits, in their collaborative policy with 
foreign capitalists and their desperate effort to get out of the crisis 
by means of exports, the Big business is preparing to sell the 
economic freedom of the country. 

The Trade Charter prepared at Geneva and now being 
discussed at Havana clearly shows what heavy price is being 
demanded by the American imperialists and their satellites, the 
British, before export markets are given to India and capital goods 
are allowed to her. In the name of preventing trade conflicts the 
Geneva Trade Charter demands the ectmomic freedom, sovereignty 
and independence of all weaker nations and seeks to truisform 
countries like India into economic serfs of Anglo-American 
imperialists with their economic life totally dependent cm them. 
And through this the imperialists cmce more seek to control our 
political life and install political reactionaries in power — as they 
are doing in Greece. 

The so-called Trade Chatter demands free run for foreign 
capitalists; demands no discrimination against them; demands that 
dtcty should be treated as equals the natkmals of the country; 
adks that dusy should be encouraged; severely restricts the right to 
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raise protective tariffs; and lays down that foreign concerns will 
not be taken over by the nationals without adequate compensation 
— ^ttie adequacy being such as must satisfy the affected foreign 
capitalists. 

For instance. Article 1 2 lays down that provided that foreign 
investment is not used for interference in national affairs, Members 
recognise that “such development (economic development of 
countries) would be facilitated if Members were to afford, for 
international investments acceptable to them, reasonable 
opportunities upon equitable terms to the nationals of other 
Members and security for existing and future investments.” 

“Accordingly they agree to provide, consistent with the 
limitations recognised as necessary in this Article, the widest 
Opportunities for investment and the greatest security for existing 
and future investments.” Can anything be more direct than this 
demand for widest opportunities and greatest security for foreign 
investments? it is a demand which once accepted must impose on 
the nation an obligation to welcome all foreign capital and defend 
its profiteering against its own people and the working class, lest it 
be charged with discrimination. 

The same article provides that no member shall impose on 
foreign investments terms more onerous than diose imposed on its 
own nationals, though the foreign investor may not owe any loyalty 
to the State. Can anything be more cynical and arrogant than this 
demand for equality from American imperialists who refuse to 
support India in her demand for racial equality in South Africa? 
This demand for equality is really a demand for economic 
interference in Indian affairs and a demand to restrict the right of 
our State to take action against foreign capitalists. 

Article 2 lays down: “No member shall take unreasonable or 
unjustifiable action within its territories injurious to the ri^ts or 
intere^ of nationalities of other members in the enterprise, skills, 
capital, arts, or technology which they have supplied.” 

Article 17 directs members to carry on negotiations for 
substmitiai reduction of tariffs at the request of the organisation. 

Article 1 8 lays down that products of member countries 
imported into another country shall be exempt from internal taxes 
in excess of those on products of ntdional origin and that no taxes 
should be levied on foreign imports for the purpose of affording 
protection to substitutable products. 
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The entire chartet follows these lines, limiting the freedom 
of the State, its economic independence at every step. It is this 
price which the Anglo-American imperialists are demanding for 
allowing US to export and for supplying us with a few c£^)ital goods. 
The export and capital goods constitute the bait to trap India into 
the Anglo-American bloc and deprive us of our economic freedom. 

Mr. Bhabha, the spokesman of Big Business, seems prepared 
to barter away India’s economic freedom for a mess of pottaro. 
He is now on his way to Havana to discuss the charter and unle^ 
the Union Government takes a firm stand or the Indian peopl^ 
vigorously protest against being sold into economic slavery, the 
deal will be made and our economic life opened to penetration by 
foreign exploiters and all hopes of a plentiful and prosperous 
economy will have to be given up. 

The domestic and foreign economic policies of the Indian 
Big Business are thus seen to be anti-national, anti-people and anti- 
freedom. 

If we allow the capitalists to continue in their dominant 
economic position, if we allow them an absolute right of profit and 
rule over our economy, our economic structure will collapse, our 
impoverishment will increase and we will be sold to the Anglo- 
American imperialists for a song. 

This development must be prevented by a vigorous drive 
against the crisis in the people’s way: by nationalising key 
industries, by removing the capitalists from key positions in the 
economic life of our country; by defeating plans of decontrol and 
of reducing wages; by making an end of the master-slave 
relationship between capital and labour and by pushing back the 
profit-motive and making the needs of the people the main criterion 
of production. India must choose this path if she wants to avoid 
economic. disaster, unemployment and serfdom to foreign 
c^italisis. 
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SAVE PUNJAB SAVE INDIA 

STATEMENT OF THE PUNJAB 

COMMITTEE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDU 

ON THE SITUATION IN THE PUNJAB 

AT THIS HOUR OF GRAVE CRISIS when every inch of our soil 
is soaked with blood, it is the duty of everyone of us to realise what 
is happening and why? 

For over two months death and devastation have been 
sweeping over our Province. At least two lakhs of people, many of 
them women and children, have been killed, tens of thousands of 
our mothers and sisters in both parts of the Punjab have suffered 
indignities worse than death, 80 lakhs of people have been and are 
being uprooted from their homes. In the midst of this carnage 
cholera has raised its head and is ravaging district after district. On 
top of this all has come the most disastrous flood in our histoiy 
causing untold damage to life, property and crop. 

Never has any province faced a crisis of such intensity and 
magnitude. It is a crisis that affects every sphere of our life-our 
politics, our administration, our economy, our culture, our motmle. 
It is a crisis that threatens to destroy our very existence. 

In every district the most reactionary elements, often linked 
with notorious dacoits and goondas, dominate the political scene. 
Armed bands, with the direct aid of corrupt officials, terrorise peace- 
loving citizens, killing and looting as they like, not sparing even 
members of their ovm communities. Fields lie unpioughed, ketones 
are silent, communications are disrupted. Schools and colleges are 
closed, many of them have been destroyed and their furniture and 
equipment looted. All moral sense is dis{q>pearing, man has sunk 
to the level of wild beasts, the most inhuman atrocities against 
defenceless refugees are perpetrated in the heart of cities and in 
broad dayli^t. 

Utete have also been innumerable examples of heroic defence 
of members of minority communities by men and women of the 
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majority community at the risk of their own lives. We greet those 
who have kept the fire of patriotism and humanity burning in the 
midst of worst communal blackout in our histoiy. But these have 
been isolated cases, and the general picture remains one of barbaric 
bestiality and collapse of all moral sense on the part of the bulk of 
our people. 

Wherever one goes, death and desolation stare one in the fate. 
The Punjab, the granary of India, is fast becoming a land of howling 
wilderness. The spectre of famine looms on the horizon. ^ 

Our prestige has never sunk so low. The Punjab that produced 
Bhagat Singh, the Punjab the land of Lala Lajpat Rai, the Punjab 
that gave India Iqbal, has today become the shame of our people. 
The Punjab where the flag of Independence was first hoisted has 
disgraced that flag by soiling it with the blood of women and 
children. Punjab has become a pestering sore, poisoning the 
atmosphere of comity of the nations of the whole world. 

NOT AN ELEMENTAL BURST-OUT 

Who are the people who have brought about this catastrophe? What 
are they striving for? What are their aims? 

Even today very few of our people realise the real significance 
of the Punjab tragedy. To the majority of them it appears like an 
elemental outburst, something like an earthquake over which no 
man has any control. A Ht of madness on the part of the people 
enraged by the atrocities committed on their friends and relatives 
on the other side of the frontier brou^t about havoc-this is how 
the leaders and spokesmen of die Indian Unimi and Pakistan explain 
the disaster. 

No explanation could be more inadequate. And such an 
inadequate explanation can only lull our sense of vigilance and 
blind us to die real danger our countiy ts facing. It can only disarm 
us {^gainst the enemies who have worked and are still wortcing witii 
a definite plan and a definite motive. 

Undoubtedly men were worked to a state of frenzy-but who 
did it and why? It could not be an accident that wild atrocity stories 
ev>ai about districts that were all quiettill then were being circulated 
both in Eastern «id Western Punjab li^ in die beginning of August. 
It could not be an accident diat the Boundary Force, led and 
officered by the British, inst^iated and even directly participated 
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in murder and loot in many places. It could not be an accident that 
while the most stringent Arms Act was in force, unlimited quantities 
of arms-handgrenades, rifles, tommy guhs, sten guns and even Bren 
guns-poured in, as though from nowhere, and found their way into 
the hands of killers and looters. It could not be an accident that 
almost everywhere the police and military defied the orders of their 
Governments and allowed massacres to take place before their very 
eyes. 

The tiieoiy which ascribes the Punjab disaster to a spontaneous 
outburst of the people and seeks to throw the whole blame on the 
people themselves, cannot explain any of these things. Therefore 
it must be rejected. 

What then is the explanation? 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION’S OFFENSIVE 

// must be clearly understood by everyone that what we are 
witnessing in the Punjab is not merely death and destruction. What 
we are witnessing is the unfolding and working out of the most 
diabolical plan against our people, against what freedom we have 
won after years of sacrifice and siiffering. We are witnessing the 
offensive of counter-revolution. It is not an offensive against the 
minorities alone. They are merely the scape goat. It is an offensive 
against the entire people. It is an offensive against the congress 
and the national government. 

The leader, inspirer and organiser of this offensive is British 
imperialism itself It seeks to disrupt ow economy so that India may 
continue to be dependent on Britain. It seeks to create a ^te of war 
tension betweot India and Pakistan so that botii of diem may look to 
it for help and neidier dares go out of die so-called Commonwealdi. It 
seeks to maintain its hold on the strategic mndiwest are so diat it nu^ 
use that area for its future war. It seeks to damn our ccHintry in the eyes 
ofthe pecple of dK world so that we become inefiective internationally 
,£uid any future British inoposal for intervmtitxi nuQr find su{qxxt fiom 
other nations and even from out own people. 

How tiu* the British plan has already succeeded can be seen 
from die fact the wherever one goes, one hears the sentimmt "British 
rule was much better dian this freedom." 

Our leaders are themselves realising the danger. In his speech 
.at Amritsar on August 3 l.Sardm- Patel described die issue at stake 
when the ilaid : 
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We have won our freedom to make our country great cmd 
strong and not destroy what little has been vouchsqfedto us by our 
alien rulers. If we are not careful, we shall lose even our long- 
cherished freedom which we have secured after so much suffering 
and so many struggles. 

But the British have not acted alone. i 

They have been aided by many of their trusted Indian officials 
who defied the National Government's instructions and helped the 
riots to spread. They have been aided by the Princes and big 
landlords, their faithful stooges-in the past as well as now-who 
supplied arms and Jeeps and cars to the murder bands. They have 
been aided by the reactionary communalist parties linked with 
Princes, toady officials, black-marketeers and landlords who never 
took part in any part in any fight for national freedom but are now 
seeking to win a dominant political position for themselves and for 
their allies. 

Our people, after two centuries of slavery under the British, 
wanted to end that slavery once and for ail by taking our country 
outside the British Empire and getting rid of British and pro-British 
officials. They wanted to end landlordism and thereby ensure human 
existence for the tillers of the soil. They wanted industries to be 
run for the good of the people and not for the profit of the few. 
They wanted to end the strangle-grip of black-marketeers who mint 
money with people's blood. On the basis of ail this they wanted to 
build a fiee and happy life for every son and daughter of our country. 

It is this which the British and their agents wanted to prevent. 
They wanted to forestall the growth of a mass movement for the 
consolidation of die fruits of our indqiendence and for the complete 
triumph of freedom and democracy. Tfiey wanted to create the basis 
for the destruction of die freedom movement led by the Congress 
and for paving die way to the ri^ to power of rea^ionaiy and 
communist forces dial would act as die agency of ^e Briti^ and 
enable it to win back its dominant position in the life of our country. 

The Punjab riots and the rising riot-ttmsion in every Province 
are die outcome of this ccmspiracy and this phm. Tliat is why they 
must be undcitstood as the offensive of counfer-revolution against 
mir freedom movement. 

This is ft-ue of both India and Pakistan. 

The sens^ional reveiaticm in die columns of die Pcddstan 
IJmfis, Lahore, of Sqpfembr^ 4, W? of a letter by the luiferious 
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Jenkins of the Punjab Police force show the secret plans of the 
British to retain their hold on Pakistan and their alliance with 
prominent figures of the Muslim League. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
was right when he spoke of the conspiracy of the enemies of 
Pakistan. But the conspirators are leading men and officers in 
Pakistan itself. They are the ex-Unionist today landlords led by 
Feroz Khan Noon. They are the officials who had enacted the 
ghastly tragedies of Shakargarh and Sheikhupura. They are the men 
who are instigating war against India. 

These men, agents of the British and enemies of freedom, 
have their counter-parts in the Indian Union also. 

They preach retaliation, they preach war, they preach 
extermination of Muslims. In their private talks, however, they midce 
no secret of their real aim, their political aim. They want to discredit 
the Congress and the National Government, destroy its mass 
influence and instal themselves in power to protect the abuse of 
the vested interest — Princes, landlords and big capitalists. 
Communal demagogy is their weapon-annihilation of the Congress 
their aim. 

The danger that faces us today, therefore, is destruction of 
our proud freedom movement, destruction of all its achievements, 
destruction of our dream to build a great and powerful India. The 
danger that faces us today is re-establishment of British control 
over every sphere of our life through British agents-Princes, 
landlords and Hindu and Sikh communalists allied to them. 

This offensive of counter-revolution which has already 
achieved a ^at measure of success, has to be fought and defeated. 
That is the task before all Congressmen, alt Socialists and 
Communist, all patriots. It is a life and death stru^le, a struggle 
on the -outcome of which depends the fate of our nation. Past 
differences, past prejudices must not be allowed to stand in die 
way of unity when the existence of our National Government and 
our nation itseif is at stake. National reconstruction will remain a 
dr^m if this is nc^ done. 

The armed bands that are being or^ised by the Hindu and 
Sikh ccHnmunatists are not aiming to destroy the Muslims alone. 
Muslims have already left East Punjab or are tm dieir way. Yet the 
feveri^ collection of rums and hatning in dieir use goes on openly. 
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The aim is to establish a terror regime, to overawe the Government, 
to silence and even physically wipe out the forces of progress- 
Communists, Socialists, Forward Blocists and above all 
Congressmen who dare to uphold the principles of the Congress 
and carry out the policy of the National Government. 

All those who stand for freedom and democracy, all thosej 
who love the country, all those who have suffered and toiled fori 
India's freedom must join hands at this hour of grave crisis and foil 
the conspircy of those who are seeking to destroy our freedom 
forces and pull our country back. 

OUR IMMEDIATE TASKS 

The Immediate tasks that face us are the restoration of peace, 
repairing of the colossal damage of the riots and the rehabilitation 
of the uprooted refugees. These tasks cannot be carried out by the 
Government machinery alone. With the most destructive famine 
staring us in the face, it would require the united effort of us all- 
ministers, honest and loyal officials and the common men and their 
parties-to solve the crisis. 

We Communists have always been and are even now totally 
opposed to the principles of exchange of population. We hold that 
the Indian and Pakistan Governments failed in their duties when 
instead of putting down lawless elements widi a firm hand and 
thus making it possible for the minorities in Punjab to stay on, they 
accepted the vicious principle of mass evacuation of the minorities- 
an evacuation involving 80 lakhs of men, women and children. We 
believe that the Indian and Pakistan Governments should even now 
create die condition which would enable the refugees to go back to 
their ancestral homes from where they were hounded out by armed 
gangsters. 

Nevertheless, as realists we realise that this connot hiqipen 
till confidence is restcncd and the Gonvonment are id>le to enforce 
lawandord^. The prqxoals we make today are calculated to bring 
about the situadon which will isolate die retunicmary cmnmunalists 
and nudce it possible for all who want to live there to do so without 
fear. 

Today die battle a^in^ countar< 4 evolud(»i has to be fou^ 
Oft the hmu^atid hnmedtare jssi^ fecii^ our people. 
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I. RESTORATION OF PEACE 

Those who thought that the expulsion of Muslims from East Punjab 
would mean peace have already been disillusioned. The riots have 
brought on top the most notorious dacoits and gangsters who aided 
by the police and under the protection of riot-mongering political 
leaders are spreading terror everywhere. Respect for law and order 
has vanished. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that without restoration 
of peace, no other pressing problem can be tackled. Traders and 
businessmen who are flying ^m rural areas and even migrating to 
other provinces cannot be pursuaded to remain in the Punjab unless 
their security is guaranteed. Refugees from Western Punjab who 
are pouring in, in many cases having lost their all-their agricultural 
implements, their cattle, their harvested grain, even their warm . 
clothing-cannot be fed and rehabilitated unless the articles looted 
from the Muslims are recovered. There will be no sense of security 
unless robber bands are suppressed and the officials in league with 
them sternly dealt with. 

Restoration of peace involves the ensurance of safety in border 
villages which on both sides have become the scene of eveiyday 
incidents-murder, kidnapping and seizure of cattle and crop. Such 
incidents which create a sense of insecurity among the people and 
poison the relation between India and Pakistan should be ended. 
This can be done by erecting barbed wire fences along the frontier 
and manning them with trusted and communaly least affected 
troops-if necessary from the Southern Provinces. Arming the 
villagers themselves will worsen the situation and a state of 
undeclared war between the two States will develop. 

Restoration of peace also involves the banning and 
disbandment of the private armies and seizure of all unauthorised 
arms and equipment. It demands simultaneous oiganisaticm of a 
national militia with men who have taken no part in riots and looting, 
trusted and loyal Congressmen and all tiiose who by their record 
have proved their willingness and their capacity to cooperate with 
tiie Govmiment in the task of restoring peace ai^ fen* reconstructing 
our economy. 

if this is not done, if counter-revolutionary forces tiiat are 
arming and oi^anising are not suppressed and disaimed, and 
simultaneousP ' tite fmrees of freedom and pesee are not oiganised 
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and armed, alt efforts of the Government will end in failure, its 
prestige, already veiy low, will be completely shattered, people 
terrorised by armed gangs wilt be forced to follow them. 

The shameful attacks on refugees, massacres of thousands 
on the plea of retaliation that has become a feature of recent weeks 
could be easily stopped by enforcing rigid curfew order in all the 
main localities through which refugee trains, trucks and caravans 
pass and by making the officials of the locality personally and 
directly responsible for the safety of the refugees. 

Even now this can be done and speedy steps must be taken to 
evacuate the refugees who are stranded on the roadside, with 
practically no food and very little clothing and are dying in 
thousands. On humanitarian grounds alone these helpless victims 
should be protected, properly fed and adequate medical 
arrangements should be made in each refugee camp. Every right 
thinking man must whole-heartedly endorse the appeal of Sardar 
Patel that our own volunteers should escort them to the Pakistan 
frontier. Every district should raise its volunteer corps for this 
purpose. 

The speedy evacuation of the refugees will also be a big factor 
in restoring peaceful condition, in opening up the roads which are 
jammed today, in restoring railway traffic so that the urgent needs 
of the people can be met. 

The National Militia, working in close cooperation with the 
Government has to help in unearthing the looted material and 
making them available for the refugees from Western Punjab. From 
our own experience in Jullundur villages we can assert that this is 
possible.Arrest, summary trial and punishment of the notorious 
gotmdas who, it is known to alt, led the looters andcampai^ among 
the common people by all-Party vilU^ committees to help their 
brothers from Western Punjab will ensure the recovering of 
cattle,grain, warm clothing, agriculbiral implem«its-all of which 
will be sorely needed if rehabilitation is to become a reality. 

All these measures are needed for restoring peace tmd make 
it possible for us to undertake the gigantic tasks facing us. But 
above all they demand for their success the purging of the 
whninistrative appmiatus of the comqit and unreliat^ officials and 
drastic punishment for those who att known to have taken part in 
looting and killing. Order cannot be restored, peace cannot be 
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achieved, the Government's authority cannot be asserted if 
exemplary punishment is not given to those ofFIciais who have 
defied the Government's orders. 

The existing police, military, and administrative apparatus, 
created by the British to serve their own interest and suppress our 
people, cannot be simply taken over by the national Government 
and run for national upliftment. This is the single biggest reason of 
the Punjab riots. 

Soaked in bureaucratic tradition, honeycombed by agents of 
the British and of anti-national parties, corrupt and rotten to its 
veiy core, this apparatus needs drastic purging and complete 
reorganisation in order to serve the needs of the people and of the 
new Government. Thousands of loyal, patriotic and educated 
Indians are available who can bring about this reorganisation. And 
it must be begun here and now. 

n. EVACUATION 

It is known to everyone that die problem of evacuation of the 
refugees is being tackled in a most corrupt and inefficient way. 
Officers entrusted with the job, including military officers, take 
huge bribes, msdcing capital out of the miseiy of the refugees. Those 
who have money manage to bring their furniture, their goods, 
cramming eveiy inch of the trucks while those who are poor wait 
indefinitely and in many cases actually starve. 

To end this scandal, what is needed is that reliable 
Congressmen and other patriotic and honest persons should be 
attached to each convoy whose job it whould be to see that full use 
is made of the trucks in removing the largest possible number in 
the shortest period and bribery and corruption and rooted out. 

It is also necessary to requisition more trucks and lorries to 
ensure rapid evacuation of the refugees. Than only die present 
suspense can end, the vicious circle of retaliation and counter- 
retaliation broken and the problem of rehabilitation tackled in 
suit^le atmosi^are. 

la REFUGEE CAMPS 

Ail refugee camps must be run Joint committees of patriotic 
jMUties ai^ individuals. They mu^ be prevented from becoming 
centres for communal {uxi-riot and anti-Government propaganda. 
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House to house collection must be made for warm clothing for 
needy refugees and trucks should go to rural areas to collect for 
them milk, vegetables and other necessities. The patriotic peasants 
will gladly help the refugees if proper appeal is made to them by 
their trusted leaders. 

IV. REHABILITATION 

The problem of rebuilding of our shattered economy and the settling 
of refugees from Western Punjab is one which brooks no delay. On 
its success depends the life of millions of our people. On its success 
depends our ability to avert the most catastrophic famine that any 
Province has even faced. On its success depends restoration of 
peace itself-for there is a grave danger that if they are not 
immediately settled, many of them may drift into a life of 
lawlessness and join the armed bands that are being formed to 
spread chaos and disorder. 

The land, the property and the goods left by Muslim refugees 
who have gone to Western Punjab rightfully belong to them. 
Similarly lakhs of acres of land and property worth crores have 
been left in Western Punjab by refugees who are coming from there. 
How ail these people on both sides will be compensated is a matter 
which can be decided by agreement between the respective 
governments. For the present, however, there is no way except for 
the Government to take over the entire property left behind and 
use it for rehabilitation. 

The scheme which the Eastern Punjab Government has 
formulated, of leasing land to groups of cultivator refugees and 
panting no one more than 8- 12 acres is basically sound. Lack of 
inoper statistics has resulted in arbitrary allotment of districts but 
that at this stage could not be avoided. What is needed is 
constructive effort to make the scheme a success. 

We hold that the following guide principles must be finnly 
laid down and carried into effect. 

1. The present allotment ^ould be on a purely temporary 
basis and revised within a yew to ensure equitable distribution of 
all cultivated md cultivable land in Eastern Punjab ammig the tillers 
of the soil without making any distincticm betwewi the refugees 
and tile old settlers. This is necesseiy in order to aveit civil war in 
the mnd area and clash and conflict between the iiew<comers and 
the okl set^HTs many of wlteffi own liras than 8 acrei. 
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2. No land should be allotted to non-cultivators or those 
cultivators who already own ten acres or ntore land in East Punjab. 

3. Landlordism should be abolished within the shortest 
possible time. No man to hold more than SO acres at the most. All 
holdings over and above that must be taken by the Government 
without any compensation. 

4. Cooperative agriculture should be encouraged in all the 
holdings. The Government should start model farms including daity 
and poultry farming and show concretely how collective agriculture 
helps in increasing the produce. These model farms should also 
conduct short courses of agricultural training for the peasant youths. 

5. Cattle, agricultural implements and seeds should be 
supplied to the neeedy refugee settlers. Taccavi loans should be 
made available for them. No rent should be charged from them for 
the next winter and autumn crop. The same facilities should be 
given to those cultivators in Eastern Punjab who^ crops have been 
destroyed by flood. 

People in villages can be mobilised by patriotic parties and 
village committees to repair the damage done to huts and houses 
and make them habitable. 

The problem of rebuilding the life in the cities is as urgent as 
any that we face today. Wheels of business and industry are 
completely at standstill. It is necessary that they should begin 
moving again as quickly as possible. 

The worst bottle-neck is the transportation system. Railways 
are running short handed. Guards and drivers are badly needed. 
Trade Unions on the big Railways have ali%ady offered their help 
to man the trains. In addition however, it is necessary to or^ise 
short-term training schools which will quickly turn out reasonably 
good drivers and gutuxls^ This will help to bring in from odtercenbvs 
badly needed goods for our maricets. 

Then it is necessary to see that every engine and every machine 
in the province is put into operation. For this the Government, the 
industrialists and the Trade Unions must act in comply cooperation 
with each other. We suggest : 

1 . A conference should be called of chief industriali^ and 
Trade Unionists for a discussion upon the plans for restarting their 
own shops md factories as well as shops and factories left behind 
ty the Muslims. Government must lease out factories left b^iind 
by Muslims to those who can gu{uanteetostut{»oductionat<mce. 
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Whenever assistance is needed, the Government must be prepared 
to assist the manufacturers on reasonable terms. 

2 . Arrangements m ust be made to supply the manufacturers 

with enough workers to restart production. Employment exchange 
workers can make weekly tour of refugee camps to enroll workers 
for various needs. / 

3 . Training centres must be opened to overcome the shortage 

of labour. \ 

4. All idle machines must be requisitioned and leased out t^ 
manufacturers. Stolen machineiy must be recovered by Govemmeni, 
with the cooperation of Popular Committees. 

5. Rules about maximum hours of work and minimum pay 
must be made and strictly enforced. The working class of the Punjab 
and their Trade Unions will give every available worker to the 
Government to restore and increase production. 

We propose that no minister and no Government official 
should be paid a salary exceeding a thousand rupees per month 
including allowances. Also that a hundred percent tax should be 
imposed on all incomes over and above Rs. 20,000 a year-whether 
from land, industry or profession. There is nothing revolutionary 
in these proposals. Every Government adopts similar measures 
during a period of national emergency. Such measures will not only 
procure money for the Government, they will also inspire die people 
to make the maximum effort and sacrifice. 

Housing and house furnishing for the refugees in the cities is 
especially a difficult and pressing problem. All the houses left by 
the Muslims have been occupied and looted. It is necessary to supply 
the employees who have come from the West not only with houses 
but also many other requirements before they can begin even a 
reasonably normal life. It is necessary to see that only refugees get 
Muslim houses and that the total property is recovoed for their 
use. This can come about only with the cooppnation of the citizens 
of East Punjab. 

We propose that Government set up Mohalta Committees of 
pimiottc citimi of die Mohalla wdio would help to recover the looted 
|xt>p«ty fbr the refugees. Refugees also should be induced to join 
these Committees. All those occupying Muslim houses must be 
made to tidce a soiemit oath that Aey are genuine refrigees. All 
other citiasens must also solemnly ttedmu thm have returned 
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ail the stolen property. This work can only be done by citizens' 
Committees widi real patriotic base. 

Education has suffered very badly during the riots. It is 
necessary to restart schools and colleges in the quickest possible 
time. We hold that the following plan will help us move in the right 
direction. 

A conference of the heads of all non-Muslim colleges whether 
in East or West Punjab should be called to consider the following 
proposals : 

(a) Capacity of Ludhiana and Amritsar Medical institutions 
to be raised immediately. 

(b) To increase the capacity of Khalsa college Amritsar so 
that students of Agricultural College could continue their studies 
there. 

(c) Arrangements for studies in Law to be made with Delhi 
University. 

(d) Arrangements to be made with either Rurki or Benaras 
University to take Punjab students of Technical Colleges. 

(e) Capacity of all other colleges in East Punjab to increase 
to accommodate all students coming from West Punjab. A quota 
might be assigned to each college. Deserving students from West 
Punjab to be assisted by the Government through scholarships and 
loans. Hostel accommodation for students should be arranged 
taking over suitable premises. 

Problem of rehabilitating destitute or new destitute woman 
will be especially diffcult one. Grave social and moral problems 
will be created if this is not done. A special drive should be made 
to settle the largest number of women in the following professions. 

1 . Mid-wifery (Village mid-wives were all Muslims). 

2. Primary education in all schools wherever possible. 

3. Cottage insustries of the type of weaving, tailoring, etc. 

We propose that training centres should be opened 

immediately for them so that they can earn their living in a 
respectable manner. 

OUR APPEAL 

In the proposals we are placing before our people there is not a 
single item which cannot be implemented, not a single item which 
can be opposed by anyone who wants to help the Government to' 
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end the present chapter of chaos and misery and go forward to the 
realisation of that aim which we al 1 cherish-^e raising on the ruins 
of British rule the edifice of a happy, prosperous and great India. 

Gigantic effort is called for on the part of all of us-the 
Government as well as our people. Popular Committees, consisting 
of honest and patriotic citizens have to be formed in every village, 
every town, every district, to coordinate official and non-official 
efforts for rehabilitation and restoration of peace. Total mobilisation 
is needed, the kind of mobilisation that a nation at war brings about. 
For we are at war-at war against the forces of darkness and reactiop 
that are striving to destroy our National Government and our 
national freedom by intensifying chaos and misery, by plunging 
the whole country into disorder, by preparing the ground for British 
intervention. 

Also what is needed is complete unity in the ranks of all 
freedom loving forces. 

Too long we have remained disunited and therefore weak. 
Too long have we allowed our enemies to exploit our differences 
and our conflicts. Its price we are paying today-in the blood of 
innocents, in untold hardships and suffering for our people. 

Staking his very life Gandhiji, the most venerable leader of 
our nation, tried to check the flames of Civil War from engulfing 
Bengal. And he succeeded. His effort brought about the most 
inspiring unity of the people of Bengal-fighting, militant unity 
against the riot-mongering criminals. That example should inspire 
and guide us. 

We Communists seek no advantages. We make no conditions. 
We place our entire strength and resources at the disposal of Pandit 
Nehru and the National Government . We declare our readiness to 
coop^ate with one and dl who are prepared to defend the people 
and dteir interests. 

We know that while all sections of our people have suffered, 
the Sikhs feel that their losses have been relatively die most colr^ssal. 
They have lost tens of diousands killed, diey have l(»t the canal 
colonies which dtey made prosperous by their toil. They have lost 
access to their most important places of worship. 

For this calamity that has befallen the Sikh community, 
rei^pmisibilfty rests above all on their reactkuiafy commonalist 
lexers who played the imist unprincipled game of power-polidcs. 
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seeking to exploit Hindu-Muslitn differences and preaching the 
policy of revenge and retaliation when that policy ended in fiasco. 
Not content with the havoc they have brought about on their 
followers, some of them are today preaching hatred against Hindus, 
pouring venom on the Congress, on the Communists and on the 
National Government, advocating war against Pakistan. If they 
succeed, the worst sufferers will again be the Sikhs who are 
concentrated in the border districts-districts that will inevitably 
become the battle ground. 

In the name of the countless heroes and martyrs their 
community has produced, we appeal to the Sikhs to break with 
those who are even today preaching these disastrous policies and 
to line up behind the National Government, in the task of restoring 
peace and reconstructing our economy. 

We call upon the Hindus of Punjab and outside who helped 
the Congress to trounce the Mahasabhite reactionaries in the 
Assembly Elections to break with those who are trying to spread 
the conflagration to every province and reduce the whole country 
to shambles as they have already done in Punjab. 

We appeal to the Muslims of the Indian Union to realise now 
whom the weakening of the Congress and the National Government 
helps. We appeal to them to learn from the Punjab tragedy and do 
everything in their power to strengthen the National Government 
and win its confidence as loyal citizens. 

We appeal to the Muslims of Pakistan to realise their 
responsibility towards the 4 crores of Muslims in the Indian Union. 
Minimisation of the atrocities committed on Hindus and Sikhs, as 
is being done by their leaders and spokesmen, helps none, least of 
all the Pakistan Government itself. Drastic measures against the 
guilty officials and the murderers, and determined efforts to restore 
peace-these alone can curb the enemies of both India and Pakistan 
and weaken die reactionaries who are planning to destix^ die people 
of both. 

We appeal to the refugees to exercise restraint and not fall 
victim to the machinations of those who are trying to use their 
plight to continue and extend the disorder to every province. The 
people and die Government will do everything possible to mitigate 
their suffering but continuation of the disturbances will inevitably 
hamper die Government in the task of rehabilitation and the worst 
sufferers will be the refugees diemselves. 
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Counter-revolution which has reared its head in the Punjab 
and is now trying to make capital of the Punjab tragedy to conquer 
and subjugate the whole country has to be smashed inside the Punjab 
itself It will be a hard battle, it will be a long battle. But the common 
people who smashed at the plans of British imperialism and 
compelled it to transfer power, will win this battle as well. 
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THE PUNJAB RIOTS 
p.c.josm 

WITHIN two weeks of August 15 and the country-wide 
rejoicing over the establishment of a National Government, opening 
the prospect of a new free life for our people, the nation stands 
horror-struck at the dark menacing clouds rising from the Punjab. 

From the two parts of the Punjab mass migration of minorities 
is taking place after a systematic campaign of mass extermination. 
The latest Punjab riots far surpass ail earlier riots both in the 
numbers involved and the area affected. 

Today is not the time to unravel the chain of cause and effect. 
It goes far back to the provocative Attlee Award of December last 
which laid the basis for the partition of the Punjab, and the claims 
and counter-claims over boundaries made by the different 
communities. 

The best of our leaders have rightly emphasised not to stres 
the past. What, however, needs to be known to everyone, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, whether citizen of the Indian Union or Pakistan, 
is that there is nothing to choose between the extent of brutalities, 
or type of atrocities, committed on either side. The numbers killed 
on both sides surpass all earlier records. The number of women 
raped and abducted runs into thousands. Neighbourliness, humanity. 
Chivalry all seem to have disappeared for the time being. 

What set this fire alight? What poisoned mir people? 

1 . Inqferialist btavaucracy. Soon after the Attlee Decimation 
on February 20, die Punjab Ministry was sacked by Governor 
Jenkins who installed his autocratic Section 93 rule, with the result 
that when the transfer of power came on August 15 our 
Governments inhmtted a Province which was already aflame, \^4iere 
the admini^radon had dready broken down. Further, the round of 
riots in Marche 1946, in Rawalpindi, Multan, Lahore, Amritsar and 
Jullundur were all in the districts headed by in-itish Deputy 
ConunissitMiers. 

N«tt, on the eve of transfer of poww from Auj^t I to 15 
anddranufito Septenfeer l,theoenfreofthe latest riots was all the 
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12 districts on both sides of die border where the British-officered 
Boundary Force was supposed to keep the peace. Pandit Nehru 
has publicly hinted that the Boundary Force did not do its job : and 
eveiy Punjabi, whether in the East or in the West, if questioned, 
can easily give innumerable examples from his own experience to 
show how l^uently the army and the police took a part in looting, 
burning, raping and killing. 

2. Punjab's Princes, and vested interests. Reactionary Anti- 

national elements, nursed under British rule, have played dieir bwn 
part and bear heaviest responsibility inside each community. Punjabi 
Princes have supplied arms to bands of their own communities, 
some to the National Guards, some to the Akalis. ' 

In the countryside, it is the big landlords who raised and led 
big armed bands to kill or drive out the minorities so that they 
themselves got their lands and houses, the peasantry got split 
communally and their own feudal rule was maintained unimapaired. 

In the towns it is the war-rich blackmarketeers who have acted 
as financial patrons of their respective communal organisations. 
Factory owners, if Hindu, sacked all the Muslim workers and, if 
Muslim, sacked all the non-Muslim workers and this added fuel to 
the fire. The aim of the war-rich capitalist elements has been to 
drive out their trade and industrial rivals to be able to get monopoly 
control in their won hands. 

3. Political criminals. Yet this could never have succeeded 
without reactionaiy communal leaders who made a bid for mass 
popularity in the chaotic conditions that have prevailed in ^e riot- 
tom Punjab during the last six months. In the Punjab the Congress 
has slways been weak and has become weaker still because of the 
unilatural alliance with the Unionists first and later with the 
reactionary akalis. 

In the countiyside, the reactionary Akali leadership ruled 
throu^ armed ban^. Their political aim inside the Eastern Punj;ib 
is to get a dominant hold over the East Punjab Government. In 
their illegal lesd^s issued in the name of the Ooverament of 
Khalistan, and di^ribuUKl en masse, boietfuliy declare their 
atm of e^d>lishing Khaiistan : 

"Khalistan is die Empire of Khalsa as left by MaliaiajaRai\jit 
$mgh, the Sh«a^-i-#unj8b. Every Kh^sa must pledge himself to this 
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In fact, what they are planning is a confederation of the Sikh 
States and the Sikh central districts of the Punjab around Patiala, 
as the base. 

The ambitions of these communal reactionaries are not 
confined to the Eastern Punjab alone. Both die Mahasabha and the 
Akalis are runing a systematic campaign to discredit and run down 
the Nehru Government. Their common slogan is that the Nehru 
Government is neither protecting the minorities in the Western 
Punjab nor letting them retaliate against the Muslim minorities in 
the Eastern Punjab. Their slogan is : Nehru must meet Aung San's 
fate. 

In Delhi, the Mahasabha called for an observance of Martyrs' 
Day on August 30 for which leaflets were distributed in thousands 
in the name of Jai Bharat in which it openly called : 

"Remember 30th August, 1947, when you have to observe 
Martyrs Day. The day should begin with mass murder of Muslim 
children and women alike. Forcible occupation of the Muslim 
buildings should be your objective. Set fire to Muslim mohaiias, 
but beware that the fire does not spread to Hindu Sikh localities." 

The National Government rightly and quickly banned die day. 

As in the Indian Union, so in Pakistan, the danger from 
extreme communalists, all old pro-British elements, is equally great. 
In the beginning Mr. Jinnah and the mass of League leaders were 
trying to concentrate fire on the atrocities in the Eastern Punjab, 
completely ignoring the atrocities in the Western Punjab. 

Soon the Pakistan leaders, too, were faced with complete 
administrative breakdown and the worst reactionaries began 
denouncing the League leadership itself for not taking strong 
measures against the atrocities in the Eastern Punjab. And they, 
too, began to make a bid for leading places inside Provincial and 
Central Governments. The realisation of this grave situation inside 
Pakistan itself led to the laudable sentiments in Mr. Jinnah's broadest 
speech on August 31. 

"These decisions and measures adopted by the special 
confenmcc should reassure the people of all communities that both 
the Pidcistan and India Governments are determined to put down 

ruthlessly these orgies and tiieir far-reaching consequences The 

civilised world is locdcing upon these doings and happenings with 
itorrtnv snd the fair nwie of the communities concemsd stands 
blacicened tn the eyes of the World." 
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The Punjab riots are being used by the imperialist agencies 
to discredit both India and Pakistan, to prove that we are incapable 
of ruling ourselves. Tory papers like Beaverbrook’s Daily Express 
are screeching diat the Punjab disturbances are due to the hasty 
withdrawal of british officers. 

"Britain's 'precipitate renunciation' of authority in India, on 

August 1 5 was a gamble with the lives of millions The horrors 

of the Punjab were the result of a hasty and clumsy policy." \ 

A UFA message from Washington, dated August 27, states 
that the Anglo-American Joint Chiefs of Staff are watching to see 
that the Punjab riots do not become a meanace to the security of 
South East Asia. In other words, they are waiting to see how far 
their own military juniors, who unfortunately yet remain the leaders 
and commanders of our armed forces, can get an excuse for 
intervening as a "neutral force" and getting a stronger ^ip over 
our defence. The same message says that their diplomatic interest 
goes to show the disturbances in India would mean that we shall 
not be able to play our leading role in Asia. This danger is real. 
Instead of India continuing to play an active role against imperialist 
intervention in Indonesia and Viet Nam, we are being threatened 
with imperialist intervention ourselves. Our international standing, 
our national honour abroad, is at stake. 

Further, the peaceful relations between Pakistan and the Indian 
Union are at stake. Our Party was the first to the country that 

die British were planning to turn partitimied India into two mutually 
hostile States. Today the threat is become an actual menace. 

The national Standard reports that the Pakistan Government 
is alleged to have supplied two rifles per person in their border 
areas. The Free Press Jottmal reports th^ the Eastern Punjab 
Governor has asked die National Goveroroent to send at least 1 0,000 
arms to bordn’ villages in die Eastau Punjidi to meet die daily 
raids. The uri^nt need of the hour is not fm* either Government to 
arm their border areas but for bodi Govemmetits to disarm those 
that are armed, if we do not want two mutually hostile States to 
SPmisp. 

The Puiyab ^irs heroic memmies in every heart 
, Today it is bleeding, humifig, sufficing, mid calls to tdl of us 
^ aid and not to im its plig^ overtake miy Provirwe. We 
must act in aid of die Punjab and in our mteieid, the two «« one. 
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(1) All Support to Government. Reaction is threatening our 
two Govenunmts and it is the duty of us ail to rally whole heartedly 
and enthusiastically behind them and pledge them all our support. 

It is a very good sign that the two Government are co-operating 
closely. We must demand the closest co-operation. That way lies 
the shortest padi toward restoring peace and establishing good 
relations. The primary efforts have got to come from the two 
Governments thmselves, so far as restoring peace within the Punjab 
is concerned and also for mobilising the popular forces outside for 
any and every service required. It is here that the great weakness 
lies because the two Governments are still relying only on the 
bureaucracy which is rotten to the core and needs a drastic and 
immediate purge. 

(2) Send New Troops. The Punjab riots, on bodt sides, need 
quelling with firm military action. The troops there are the very 
same die constituted the Boundary Force and who have already 
been infected with communal poison and have been guilty of the 
worst atrocities. It is necessary to disarm and withdraw all these 
troops and send the British officers back home. 

The immediate necessity is for Pandit Nehru to appeal to the 
patriotism of the Indian army and send new troops under picked 
loyal patriotic Indian officers, of whom diere are plenty, with orders 
to arrest and disarm all the armed gangs, and restore peace for the 
people who have been terrorised or misled. Further, both the 
Premiers must iqipeal for an army of patriotic volunteeers for service 
in the disturbed areas together with the armed forces for aiding the 
tadc of rehabilitation, relief, raising mass morale and going all out 
to fight provocation and bring the minorities back to their own 
homes. 

Such is also the demand of all non-communal Congressmen 
in the IHmjab who ate feeling utterly miserable and helpless, because 
by diemselves they feel over whelmed by die communal elements. 

(3) All Help of Refugees. A big problem of the moment is 
tb^ of dm refiigees. They must be assured a welcome and all 
reasonable relief in camps run by all-parties' committees. This will 
at once reverse die present position vdien the worst communal 
elements are exploiting the refugees and using them for spreading 
adocity tides. 
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The sooner peace is restored in the disturbed areas through a 

combination of Government and popular efforts the faster we will 

work to a situation when the refugees can go back to their homes 

in safetv and security. 

•• •/ 

(4) Countrywide Exposure of Reactionaries. The spirit of 
retaliation can no longer be fought by moral sermons alone. i 

Inside the Indian Union it is the duty of usall who love Indlia, 
stand for progress and are pledged to fight for democracy to rou^ 
our people against dark communal elements, the RSS and the Akd^i 
leaders of the Punjab, and similar elements in every Province whp 
would rouse the spirit of retaliation. ' 

Inside Pakistan we look forward to progressive Leaguers 
.seeking the co-operation of all popular elements and fighting their 
Noons, disarming the Muslim National Guards, and warning the 
Pirs against the misuse of religion. 

In every town and district the initiative must come from the 
Lett in rousing the people against the spirit of retaliation and all 
riot-mongers and firmly holding out that our real battle is not one 
against the other but all together against the vested interests and 
for a new social order. 
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Commmiist Statement Of Policy 

FOR THE STRUGGLE FOR FULL 
INDEPENDENCE AND PEOPLE’S 
DEMOCRACY 

RESOLUTION ON THE PRESENT POLITICAL 
SITUATION PASSED BY THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
INDIA AT IT’S MEETING IN BOMBA Y FROM 7th 
TO I6th DECEMBER, 1947. 


The world today is sharply divided into two camps — ^the Imperialist 
and the Democratic. 

The Imperialist Camp is led by Anglo-American imperialism 
which is seeking world domination. It’s basic mm is to strengtiboi 
imperialism all over the world, to prepare for a new imperialist war 
and to support reactionary pro-^cist regimes ai^ movemaots in 
every country in their struggle against socialism and doiKrcracy. 

The Democratic Camp consists and of tl^ mig^ Soviet Union, 
the irevv democratic States of Eastern Europe, the powerful Chinese 
liberation movonent, the colonial and ^endmt countries like 
Indonesia and Viet Nam frghting for national liberation and 
dmiocracy, and die democratic forces all over the world. The basic 
aim of the Democratic Camp is the struggle against the direat of 
a nevi’ war and imperialist domination, for naticmal independence 
and for the growth and consolkiaticHi of donocracy, and dw 
liquidation of die remnants of fasciran. 

India’s Place an World Politics 

bi torrm of om own indiooal ideate of indqiOMlaice, deinocracy 
and mtemational cooperation for world peace, the proper place for 
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India, including Pakistan, is in the Democratic Camp v^idi is not 
simply a bloc of States, but a combination of all democratic forces 
of the world, joining together in their common struggle against 
imperialist domination. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has defined India’s position as /of 
“neutrality”, as belonging to neither of the two camps. This so- 
called neutrality is only leading to subservience to the Angi^- 
American Imperialist Camp. This subservience is alreai^ 
(kmonstrated by the &ct that recently, on the most crucial issues, 
India’s delegation in the UNO has voted agaiitst the democratic 
powers and taken the side of the imperialist bloc. They have voted 
for the setting up of the “Little Assembly” — an instrument 
devised by Anglo-American reactionaries to weaken the democratic 
and peace-loving forces inside the UNO. They have voted against 
the donand for the immediate withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Korea. 

The Govemmoit of India, together with the Government of 
Pakistan, is trailing behind the imperialist warnnongers on the most 
serious issues of key importance, though under popular pressure 
they have takoi the side of the progressive forces on certain 
intematicmal and national issues. But the future of India’s freedom 
and democracy is so vitdly linked up with tl^ Anti-Imperialist 
Can^) that India, including Pakistan, must abandcm the policy of 
so-called neutrality. 

The Government of India has already sign^ trade agreements 
widi a number of fmeign States, mainly belonging to the Anglo- 
American bloc. According to these treaties Indian industries, 
producing goods contained in inqKxrt schedule, cannot be given 
any State assistance, i.e. these industries canneither be nationalised 
nor subskhsed fyr expansimi, eithei; fox lowering prices or for 
improving die wenri^’ standard of lifo. 

Acc(»dii% to these treades Imiia will get an export market in 
esder to pay for die imports; consetpwady, an export drive will be 
glacially enganised by die State, It Mows that, firsdy, there will 
tenonattonahsotHmofkey htdhistiks and, secnodll^ 
tie geaied mahdy to po^iodoa export An tatpoxt drive to get 
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foretgii change will reduce producticm for internal consumption 
and raise the prices of essential goods. 

This demcmstrates that the Indian Big business, in order to 
secure an export market, has come to an imderstanding with Anglo- 
American imperialism, and the Government of India has agreed to 
back up its reactionary e^ansionist foreign policy. Such an 
agreonent with the fmeign ktq)erialist powers has teen made because 
the Government of India Im refus^ to fight to secure Ste rling 
balances from Britain and has rejected a policy of alliance with 
the democratic powers, vdiich are resolutely fighting Anglo-American 
imperi^m. 

The Pakistan Govenunent is more openly following a similar 
subservient policy. Instead of seeking agreements with the democratic 
States, it is begging for an American loan and British capital to 
develc^ ports and industrial plants. 

The Big business in India, including Pakistan, is trying 
desperately — angling for the extension of the Marshall Plan to 
Asia. Such an extension of the Marshall Plan will not help us to 
develop our national economic life, but will lead to greater economic 
ruin and to the perpetuatimi of colonial slavery. Treaties and Pacts 
for mutual aid with the democratic powers that do not sedc 
imperialist expansicm are die only means to secure foreign aid cm 
the basis of equality and reciprocity in order to effect more speedily 
the recmistniction of die national eoHKxny of India and Pakistan. 
But die Governments of India and Pakistan are pursuing an opposite 
ccntrse, i.e., coUaboraticm with Anglo-Andean imp^ialism in 
ord«r to satisfy the selfidi greed of the natumal Big business. 

Role of the Bourgeobie 

Thb reveab the basic diai^e that has taken place in our country . 
The Indian bmngeobie has givoi up the path of exposition to 
inxeriahstdoniinadtm and has become collaborationist. During die 
war, the proems of tn^grar between Indian and fmrei^. capital has 
gone forvrand. The Indian capHalbts have become far ridmr than 
ever befixe» iiK«e sdlf-omfident therein and more accommodating 
fo inxeradim as a resiihdiereof. They wdto extendd^ 

|K»idtm in die coiBitries of the Midide East and Asia and therefore. 
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they are in need of the assistance of Anglo-American imperialism 
that at present draninates these countries. 

Alarmed by the growing strength of the Indian woiicing class, 
the Indian capitalists are surrendering to British imperialism and 
compromising with feudal elements like the native Princes and 
landlords. To st^ die advancing tide of the democratic forces, they 
need anti-national agremients with British imperialism in economic)^ 
political and militaiy spheres. As a result of these factors, the 
Indian Big business has become a reacticmary force qjposed to the 
anti-imperialist national front. 

Moreover, the acceptance of the Mountbatten Award by the 
Congress and the League slmws that the leadership of these two 
organisations, who represent the interests of the capitalists and the 
landlOTds, have reconciled thonselves the position of collaboration 
with Anglo-American imperialism. 

On the one hand, the Indian bourgeoisie is afraid of the masses 
whom they are determined to suppress and chi the other hand, it 
wants to expand its eccmcuntc power at the e7q}aise of the weaker 
nations of fee Middle East ai^ South-East Asia. In both respects 
fee Indian bourgeoisie seeks fee assist^e of Anglo-American 
imperialism, and to get titis assistance it sacrifices all national 
interests, namely Sterlii^ balances and unfettered scope for tire 
industrialisaticHt of Iiulia. It is thecefoK servile and anti-natimial. 

Real Face of The Moiurtbatten Award 

What the Mountbatten Award has givoi to fee pec^le of cmr 
country is not real but foke indqpetulence. Throu^ ^s award 
British imperialism paititituied Infea on ccxnmunal lines and gave 
to the bourgeoisie an inqx>rtant feare of State power, subservient 
to itsdf. 

Britain’s dotnmation has not ended, but fee form of domination 
has tfea^^. The bourgeoisie was so long kept out of fee State 
power and m eppositirm to it; rmw it is gmated a shsue of d» State 
power in ord^ to disrupt and feowa fee natumal rtemoo-atic 
riwotution in blood. The supimne organs of fee Stine, fee Army, 
Mavy, Air force and fee buteaucracy sae itixl! cooirtdted by 
servitors of inperialism. At fee sfene ferie, foe npr^ontirtives of 
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the bourgeoisie, Ae traditional leaders of the national movwnents, 
are handed over the reins of Govenun^t, while being dominated 
by imperialism through trade pacts and a military alliance. 

The Mountbatten Award does not really signal a retreat of 
imperialism but its cunning counter-offensive against the rising 
forces of the Indian people. This is demcmstrated by the communal 
carnage and the setbacks to the democratic and anti-imperialist 
struggles after August 15. 

British in^rialism was forced to change the forms of its 
domination as a result of the growing popular upsurge for freedom 
and democracy during the war and post-war days. Faced with the 
alternative of quitting India, it has given a share of power to the 
capitalists and landlords in order to be able to remain. To parade 
this new status as national freedom is to shield the imperialist 
designs and the subservience of the naticmal bourgeoisie. 

It is no accident that the popular hopes have turned into illusions. 
The anti-national policy of allying with imperialism is producing 
a whole tree of poiscmed ftuits. 

Commune lUots 

The Mountbatten Plan is unfolding itself throu^ the vicious 
communal riots that have taken place since the negotiaticxis with 
the Cabinet Missicm began, and are sdll continuing. 

The commumd riots are the direct result of the inq)erialist 
con^iiacy ffiu! bourgeois compromise. lnq>erialism has strengdiened 
the basis of the cranmunal riots in four ways : i) partitioa vhich 
made one community hostile to another; ii) fixation of boundaries 
in a manner that roused communal bitterness to its height; 
iii) indqieiKlaat position for native States who could manoeuvre 
with India and Pakistan and play one against another in the most 
vicious maunM; iv) communal poisoning of most of the Army chiefe 
and buremioats, which has rested in the use of the State nuuihinery 
for spreading tlte riots. 

ht^periaihun is mstigatmg the ccaiummal riots in order to create 
conditions in vtdudi foe natitmal bourgems leadership will be 
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common toiling people will be forced to submit to the leadership 
of the upper classes, namely the national leadership. It also aims 
at smashii^ the people’s unity and crushing all democratic 
movements. 

Fascist elements like the Hindu Mahasabha, RSS, Muslim 
ccHnmunalists and bureaucratic administrators left behind by 
imperialism are the chief agents for provoking the riots. Princes ^ 
and landlords are at the head of them. But the bourgeoisie, including 
a section of the leadership of the Congress and the League, has 
also played a leading part in the conununal riots, though certain 
sections of the Congress and the League leaderships have taken a 
stand against them. 

The workers, peasants and progressive intellingentsia are the 
most determined forces that resist all riots, just because the riots 
smash all democratic movements. In fighting the riots, they must 
make use of all opportunities including the Government measures 
to ccanbat than. They will unhesitatingly support every move of 
the Government and of the national leadership and press upon them 
to adopt serious measures. 

But until the bourgeois policy of collaboration with imperialism 
and its hostility to the principle of self-determination is successfully 
defeated, the riots will take place and again. 

Not only the communal riots, but other kinds of riots betweoi 
one nationality and another, between the advanced castes and 
backward castes, betwem tribal people and others, will also take 
place (HI a larger and huger scale until full democracy rmd self- 
detenninaticHi of the people are achieved and die imperialist hold 
over the organs of ^ State is conqiletely smashed. 

A determined fight against die reactitmary policy of the CcHigress 
and die League leaderships is therefore essential to end die possibility 
of all riots. The bourgeoisie is itself intoxicated widi t^ idea of 
conununal dtuninsdion and dioefore the CcHigr^s and League 
leaderdi4) also rely to a great extent on the crxmnuiud elements 
to bargain fiir powo* s^ainst eadi odier. though dwy beccune 
smpiiwd and wm «xnfitim» overwhdmed by the mag^iitude of 
tf^^Us ted Ity the pro^nperialist feidal dements, diey foil to take 
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effective measures to dieck them. An end to these riots can only 
be brou^ about by complete donocratic progress. 

Since August 15 

To sum up, since August 15, the leadership of the Indian 
National Congress and the Muslim League, strcmgly entr^idted in 
the Governments of India and Pakistan respecti^«ly, have started 
making political, eccmomic and military alliances with An^o* 
American inqierialism. They are strengthening the camp of reacticm 
all along the line. 

The political policies of the Pakistan and India Governments 
reveal their fear of real democracy, reflected in the restriction and 
supression of the democratic rights of the common people in the 
interests of reactionary vested interests. Their economic policies 
lead not to the welfare of the people and a democratic economy 
but to increasing profits for the parasites and the retention of the 
existing colonial economic order. 

The Government of India and under it the Provincial Governments 
are pursuing a policy of fleecing the labour to feed the Big business. 
Alarmed at the growing strength of the Trade Union movemeirt, 
the Ccmgress leadership has organised the Govemment-spcmsored 
INTUC to break the woridng-class solidarity reflected in the AITUC . 
The company Unions have been given national names to deceive 
the workers. Tribunals and Adjudication Courts are set up when 
die demands for living wage become irresistible; but diese bodies 
ate so ctnnposed as to cut down as many essential donands of the 
workers as possible. 

In order to assure enormous profits to the cr^italists, the 
Government has never enfcuced effective meanues against the 
blackmarket; in diis respect also the^ have only carried finward 
the dd m^ieiialist pdfey; and now in order to Iodise the bladkmarket 
prices, Hiey have adt^ted the policy of de^xatool. 

Whm the dd policy of ccattrd was found to be ineffective m 
diedkmg prices and extoiding produdioii, aid nationalisatiop of 
all iin|x»fant imhistnes was being populmiy recognised as an 
immedfote necessity, the M>lndia Coigress teadadup stepiped m 
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at this stage and instructed the Government to lift controls instead 
of effecting nationalisation. 

The agrarian crisis has reached a stage when the immediate 
abolition of landlordism and redistribution of land to the tillers of 
the soil have become an immediate necessity; dte various Congress 
Governments have introduced measures to abolish the statutory 
zaraindari system, but they do not give land to the tillers of tl^ 
soil, and do not take over the private land of the landlords in dik 
majority of die cases. \ 

The rich landlords, with thousands of acres of private land, are 
allowed to exist while the share-croppras, toiants-at-will and landless 
peasants are left at the mercy of the absentee landlords. These 
Government measures are replacing the zamindari system by ryotwaii 
syston with a heavy load of compensaticm. 

Evot the small agrarian reforms are being introduced with great 
hesitancy and delaying tactics and ffequendy with amendments in 
favour of the lancQords. The proposed agrarian measures of the 
National Government are intentionally so framed as to bring about 
a division among the peasantry. 

The top leadership of the Congress is making reactionary 
agreements with the Princes in the native States. The feudal autocracy 
is being k^t intact, and their authoritarian regimes have been 
constitutionally guaranteed. 

The old bureaucratic State apparatus, its armed forces and 
bureaucracy are kept intact and manned by try- ranking ftiieign 
officers trained by the British enslave, and buttressed by British 
advisers. 

The Con^ituticm that is being drawn up by the Ctmstituent 
Ass«r*iy under tte guidance of Sardar Patel and Pandit Nehru is 
essentially auttontariani ftiough certain reforms like universal 
wSfage and miiustnes r^ponsible to ti^ Ir^ji^atures have been 
“Produced. The crmstftution gives sweeping mctiamchiiaiy powers 
of die executive heads of die Oot^mment, guanuitees adequate 
to foreign and native ctmihd as a foadanmatal right 
and sanctkms mle by ordinances^ seff-detmmaiirtion 
nadonatities has no place inlheConstitatkin; die|M« wiitiiMd«iiinnfim y 
1$ also oitt^ed; foe propoctknml repesenttfoon hf*' bew fleeted. 
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While such a Coostituticm is being framed, ikw emetg^cy laws 
are bdi^ passed. Tte popular protest movements against such 
measures are being suppressed by shooting down the pet^le in the 
tradititmal imperialist way. The Emergency Powers are being used 
very little against dw cmnmunalists and principally against the 
workers’ peasants’ and studraits’ movonents. 

Full use is being made of the old statutes and ordinances to crush 
the democratic movement before the Constitution is passed, so that 
its ^nocratic provisiems like universal suffrage may not be used 
in the interests of the common pecq>le. 

Similar and worse devel(^ments are taking place in Pakistan. 
The landlord-bourgeois leadership of the League is also taking all 
precautions against any popular efforts to make Pakistan free, 
donocratic and friendly to her democratic neighbours. 

The Perspective 

Anglo-American imperialism, in collaboration with foe leaders^) 
both of the Congress and the League, is carrying out its plan of 
world dominati(xi. Unefer the leadership of foe upper classes India, 
including Pakistan, is sinking more and more into colonial slavery. 
Famines, rising prices, increasii^ scarcity of all goods, mass 
retrendunmt of workers, rragn of terrm: and more communal riots 
are in sttne for foe toiling people. 

The Anglo-American imperialist jdan is being hermcally resisted 
by foe Democratic States of Eastern Europe, backed by foe mighty 
Sovkt Ihuoo. It is being fougjit by Frendh and Italian people. 
It is getting blow after blow on Chinese soil fnmi foe Chinese 
people led by the Conunmiist Party of China. It is being foug^ 
by foe hnoic people of indemesia and Viet Nam. 

Qntite hxitan soil, the iq>surge of States people’s stnig^es, the 
peasutt unrest in Soifo India, Bfoar, (Mssa and Bo^, foe strike 
tibe wockors, die mass demonstratkiiis against the 
Special Emeigency Powers in Calcutta, foe strugg^ df mkkSe- 
class eiB|fo)ye(» a^ students— foese are foe forces ford will grow 
and dej^ Angfo^Ametkan iadperuliatn and its reactionary allies. 

A Demodntic Front con^poted of rdl left parties, {uogtestive 
Iteopfo mndefon Congrera aik foe Leagite, sections of tlk On^pess 
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aid agreements with the anti-imperialist dmiocratic nations of the 
world. 

7) Abolition of all forms of landlordism without compensation 
and distribution of land to the tillers, in accordance with the resolution 
of the All-India Kisan Sabha. 

8) An 8-hour day, a living wage for the workers and an all round 
improvement in their standard of living; full employment for all 
people and resistance to retrenchment; Trade Union unity. 

9) State aid to cottage industries and agriculture. 

10) Radical change of tire bureaucracy, purging it of all 
reactionary elements. 

1 1 ) Democratisation of the Army, Nav>' and Air force bj'’ purging 
them of reactionary commanders. 

The above progrmme is the substance of a democratic 
reorientation of Ae national movement and constitutes the solution 
of the grave crisis through which our country is passing. It constitutes 
the minimum and immediate needs of the toiling people and is no 
longer a distant ideal. Upon the fulfilment of the above programme 
depends the unity, freedom and prosperity of the people of all India, 
including Pakistan. 

In order to realise the objectives contained in the above 
programme, the CcHiununist Ptuty will mobilise the people for 
every democratic reform and against every reactiMiary offrasive. 
The Ccxmmunist Party, in so doing, will do its best tohdp and unify 
the progressive forces wherever they are and to whichever 
organisation they beltmg. 

To vmderesdmate the need for building a united Demcoratic 
Front under die illusitm that it is possible to change die policy of 
tte Con^iess leaders)^ by means of mass pressure, or to shiiic tlw 
rraptmsibility of Iniildii^ a Democratic Front by nursing the tllusion 
th^ a lesdu^ir^ of the Ministry here and dune will dhange die 
ptdidcal set-up, is q^itunmn. 

A Donociatic Front, leathng the mass of die toilii:^ pec^le, 
alope can change die situadon and take India and Pakistan forward 
to fieedoxt, democracy and prc^perity. 
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ON THE PRESENT POLICY AND 
TASKS OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF INDIA 

January 1948 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Dear Comrade, 

The document on our political line was adopted by the Central 
Committee at its recent session held at Bombay from 7th to 16th 
December 1947. It was decided to draft a political resolution based 
on this draft for the Party Ccmgress which is to meet in the fourth 
week of February 1948. The C.C. has also decided to circulate the 
document to the ranks as the basic political document for discussion, ' 
before the party Congress, till it is replaced by the political resolutiem. 

As is quite clear from the resolution passed by the C.C. and 
released to the Press, as well as from the present document, die 
C.C. has reviewed die political situation in the country in die 
context of the intemadonal situation and has made a sharp break 
with our previous faulty understanding. 

The present document contains fundamental formulations 
regarding the role of the bourgeoisie, die role of the CcHigress and 
the new strategy of the Democratic Front. It also makes a break 
with our old understanding of the Mountbatten Award and National 
Govemmoit udiidi was given in the C.C. resolutim of June 1947. 
It restores the perfective of the democratic revolution which was 
in die meanwhile blurred out of existence. It eif hasises the need 
for Left unity and underlines its importance and vital significance. 

The document further views Indian developments in the 
badc^ximid the world economic crisis which has been hithoto 
absent fitan previous Party documoits. 

It id^ply nails down the c^^rtiuiist ilhistons about bour^is 
leadersihtp--4ie fiuhire to mhiate the class rde of Gandhi, Nehru 
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and Patel and the attraipts to draw wrong distinctions between them 
to justify an opportunist policy of hanging on to one or the other 
bouigeois leader. 


It shows how in ‘the anti-feudal struggles we failed to assess the 
real role of the compromisers. j 

It also shows how, once the revolutionary and class perspective^ 
has bear blurred, there was a tendency to accept the bourgeois; 
conception on national reconstructirai, instead of fighting for the 
democratic revolution which alone will lead to a real ovetiiauling 
of the entire economic life of our people. 


The sharp attacks levelled on the wrong conception of national 
reconstruction, on the wrong understanding of the role of refonns 
in the present period, on the illusions about Gandhi and Ndmi in 
cminectitm wifo riots as well as democratic policies, on the illusicms 
about the National Government and the failure to see its 
collaborationist role — all are folly deserved because it is these 
deviaticms inside foe leadership tiiat committed tito Party to wrtmg 
political understanding. 

Comrades must take this sharp criticism very seriously because 
the deviaticms criticised reveal a deep-rooted reformist trend insicte 
foe Party— a trraid c^ch resists a Marxist understanding of pcditical 
evmits . The refoimistdeviaticm is to be seal inside many Conanunist 
Parties. The errors cmnmitted by Browder in America, the mors 
committed by foe Iraderfoip of the CPGB — errors for whicfo it 
was openly criticised by tlm Australian Communist Party, foe sdf- 
criticism of Thorez, foe leader of foe Frendi Ccmununist Party- 
all these reveal that in many Ccanmunist Parties there were 
refcmnist tendendes udiidi foiled to imdastand foe role of foe 
bouigecHsie, of foe Social Democrat and of foe natkmal idmmists 
as wdU as foe strength of foe masses and foe efifects foe world 
economic crisis. It is obvious that in several ComBinnist Parties 
wiiidh wae coating out of foe people’s war poiod, foere arose 
ttends udtidh advocated a Iim of trafoi^ behind foe r^cnntists and 
foe bourgectisie, 

in foe lighl tins mfoniaiiobal esqterieoce that foe self- 
cfoicism made tee fooaM be imAa-stond tadnm aenonsly. 
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On the basis of his own oTqpeiience m the mass struggte, the writings 
of the Party leaders in the party journals, tfw effect tm our peqjle 
of the agitation we have been hitherto carrying on each comrade 
must come to his own judgement about the formulaticms made and 
the new shifts in the line suggested. 

The document does not put forward the changes in the 
international situation. It addresses itself to die natimial situation. 
The resolution of the Party Congress will of course <feal at loigth 
with the international situation. 

A correct understanding of the intematicmal situation is to be 
found in some of the books published by die Party in English as 
well as in other languages. Of diese the fbllowii^ should be 
considered as important; they give a basic understanding of the 
situatim : 

Kardeji ; Probloms of Intemadonal Development. 

Zhdanov : International Situation — informatian document. 

Varga ; Plans of Anglo-American Domination. 

Zhukov ; Colonial Problem — published in the Communist. 

Zhukov ; Indian Situation — information document. 

Soros of these are translated in the provincial laiiguages and 
should be used for clarifying the international situatkai. 

The basic foimulaticsi about the international situatton— die 
formulation about two can^is — is to be fbuikl in the political 
resolution passed by the Central Cmnmittee at its last sitting. 

Besides these, comrades should consult infonnaticHi documoits 
contairui^ "Sdf-Criticismofdie French Communist Party." IShaiky's 
review oTHarry PolUtt's book "Ux^dng Ahead," and Hany PoUitt's 
R^oittodieCC. oftheCPGB in wdiich he inakes a new estimate 
of the atustiosi and admits the past mistakes. 

Both among the ddtgales and dm ranks, there should be a 
d^ugh dtscussicm of the documeirt->-<hscassion on co^^ 
raised in dbe docimieftt and flmdanMadal forimdadtms 1^ 

has deddeddiat dm Provincial Coinin^leat and IKstnct 
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Committees should discuss documoit first. It s^uld be thrown 
q}en to the ranks for discussion widun a fortnight of the receipt 
of the document by the Provincial Committees. 

The fortnight is given to the P.Cs and D.Cs. to anticipate the 
document falling into the hands of non-Party people and garbled 
versions appearing in die Press. With die document in their hands 
for a fortnight, tiiey will be able to combat any garbled versicm 
answer any queries. 

The P Cs. should make their own arrangements to lead th^ 
discussion in the ranks. The P.C.Ms. should preferably lead the 
discussion, so that it becomes fruitful. Wherever this is not possible 
the D.C.Os. or Secretaries will have to do this in their own districts. 

Comrades, all the Communist Parties are making a new estimate 
of the world forces and the national situation in their countries, 
corresponding to the new developments and alignments. Our 
discussion should enable the Party comrades, and help the C.C. in 
this great task so that our Party conies out through the present 
confusi(Hi with a revolutionary understanding of the situation based 
on Marxism-Leninism. 

With greetings. POLIT-BUREAU 



ON THE PRESENT POLICY AND TASKS OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDU 


Great changes have taken place smce ISdi August dirougMd 
the huhan Unitm. The esttibiidiinent of a Central Govmanent 
BUBin^ by die lewleisbtp of the Natioiiid Congress has led to new 
<^dass jn die rede of organisatkiDs 

render it inqret^ative that a 'otw st int f^ [ ica l tactical 
be adtqited for canynig forward the tatdc of oon^letiiig die 
democratic revahttion as a traasdion to socialian. 
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The establishment of the Central Government headed by Pandit 
Nehru has not solved a sii^le problem of the democratic revoluticm. 
Its establishment does not symbolise diat the Indian people have 
vnm either freedom or independence. Nor does it ensure that they 
will be moving in the direction of democracy and freedom for the 
people. 

On the other hand, the Government is moving in the opposite 
direction — against die interests and freedom of the people and 
towards joining the Anglo>American bloc of imperialist powers — 
a bloc which seeks to crush all democratic revolutions and to create 
satellite states by rendering economic and political help to all 
reactionary vested interests to enable them to crush the struggles 
for democracy any freedom in different countries. 

National Government and the People 

The recent acts of the National Government and the trend of 
its policy prove beyond (bulA that it is moving not towards democracy 
and freedom but towards their suppression. 

The Constituent Assembly, manned by the same leaders as lead 
the National Government, is preparing a Constitution authoritarian 
in crmtent and donocratic in form only. The working class and the 
Indian masses will not get anything except the right to vote. There 
is no guarantee of any fundamental ri^ts while the vested iiherests 
have been given an absolute guarantee that the State would 
not nationalise any concern without giving adequate compensation 
— ^thus preventing throu^ constituticmal guarantees all plans of 
nationalisation. The constitution framed by the Constituent 
Assembly will be a Ccmstitution for the upper classes to rule the 
(pressed millitms in the interest of joint exploitatioa by Indo- 
British capitalists. 

fanmediately die Governing is carrying out the plan of Indian 
Big business to qppose nationalisation, suitress tl» workers and 
demand more production through longer hours of work; 
inlensificatkm of kdtour and raticmalisatkm; foeeaxt^ of wages in 
the name of stopping the wage*price spiral; sabotaging 
i n^ to gtoatatirm gains secured by die wotkers, via.. Railway 
i^reemmit; bedding fordi no hqie of le^lation for a livh^ wa^. 
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social security or curtailment of managranent's power of dismi ss a l; 
assuring ihe capitalists of full freedom to loot the people in the name 
of building a "mixed economy" while slandering the workers for 
the fall in production; demanding an increase in the hours of 
work; — in short, passing the burden of the crisis on to the shoulders 
of workers to keep up capitalist profits. 

The control of the Government by the national leadership has! 
placed an additional and powerful wet^>on in their hands to sabotage \ 
the revolutionary struggles against Princely autocracy. They have ^ 
persistently raised illusions that Princely autocracy can be fought 
through governmental pressure and have utilised them to enter into 
accession agreements with the Princes which keep autocracy intact. 
By parading accession as a big triumph, attention is sidetracked 
from the democratic struggle inside the States. The latest act of 
betrayal is the standstill agreement with the Nizam. 

Only where the Prince have point blank refused to strike any 
compromise giving the bourgeoisie some elbow room, they have 
sancticmed mass action which was withdrawn at the first opportunity. 

The policy that the Government follows can only be described 
as cme of appeasing feudal reaction and sabotaging the revolutionary 
anti-feudal anti-imperialist struggle. 

In matter of civil liberties and democratic rights the Provincial 
Government under the guidance of the Central Govemrarait, have 
passed the blackest Acts — Public Safety Acts — which are freely 
used against the rising workers’ and peasants’ movement and 
against the students; hundreds are detairied without trial, extemed 
or intoned. 

Tlw leadership of the Central Govemmoit has aj^lied the brake 
to the agrarian l^slation of the Provincial Ministries which itself 
was an at^i^ to cheat the peasant of the full fruits of ahnlifinn 
of latuUordism. Saddled wdth compoisation and with no provisitm 

Imid to die idler, the legislation bectxnes a mild reform, with 
relief for certain sections, and is an atfeai^ to ^lit die 
moveme^ and disnqrt the growing ferces of agrarian revdudon. 
h is an aaeoi^ to broaden, the basis of the jnesod bmngeois 
Government. 
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tn the matter of minorities, the Government follows a cmnmunal 
policy 'which is really the bourgeois way of dealing with minorities — 
discrimination and favouritism and retreating before communal and 
feudal reaction, opening the way for mass murder of minorities. 

The admission of Dr. Shyam^rosad Mukherjee into the Cabinet 
shows how die Government bad compromised with communalism 
even before the mass massacres had started in Punjab. For a big 
section in the Cabinet led by Patel, the oppression of minorities is 
a deliberate policy. 

Collaboration With Imperialism 

While retusing to devdop the industries of our country by 
nationalising key industries, the Government at the same time is 
encouraging the export drive in the interests of Indian Big business 
and at the expense of the people. This is a part of die plan of 
collaboration with the Anglo-American bloc since these export 
markets can only be secured in collaboration with die inqierialists. 
By securing foreign exchange through these exports Indian 
Big business wants to purchase machinery for new industries 
'with the help of the Anglo-American imperialists. Thus, again, 
they have to depend cm the Anglo-American capitalists for their 
industries. 

This double economic dqiendence on the Anglo-American 
capitalists, both for die market for Indianproducts andfOTpurdiasing 
new machinery, necessitates a servility and abject surrender to 
diem; and Big business, helped by the Government, is prqiarmg 
to sell out India ’s foture to Anglo-American inperiahsts. 

The latter are demanding a number of concessions and* 
fundamental rights — no discrimiiiation against foreign capital, no 
nati onalisati on, no tariffs viiidi are imt agreed to, joint ctmcems 
fiM explcHtalion of dw Indian pecple, foil security to dian — all of 
which are embodied in die Draft Trade Charter bemg discussed at 
Ha vana and diat Indian Big business and the Govemmrait 

are mor^ a g in g In dian economy to An^o-American caphal in dieir 
sdiidi iotoests. The natural result of dus is not omfy an economic 
but m indired; pcditical dominaticai, so that both the eocmony and 
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the political freedom of India are being mortgaged to die Anglo- 
American monopolists. 

This policy logically means no full-scale industrialisation of 
India, but only such industrialisation as suits Anglo-American 
imperialist interests; it means no nationalisation, no planning, no 
rise in the standard of living of the masses; it means the retention, 
of present backward conditions, the colonial order, low wagesj 
cheap labour; it means suppression of the Indian masses in the^ 
interests of joint Indo-American and Indo-British exploitation. Iti 
means an intensification of the improverishment of the Indian 
masses and the suppression of their struggle against it. 

Nehru’s Foreign Policy 

The foreign policy of the Government follows the class interests 
it represents. From Ae very beginning Pandit Nehru adopted a line 
of forming a third bloc — a line which represents the interests of 
Big business inasmuch as it kept India away from the Democratic 
camp and opened the way to the Imperialist camp. 

The recent months have tom the mask of democracy from 
Nehm’s foreign policy. On all crucial issues the Indian delegation 
has taken an anti-democratic and pro-imperialist stand— Korea, 
“Little Assembly,” Ukraine. On the question of Ukraine it allowed 
itself to be exploited by USA, and took the hypocritical stand that 
India stood against Ukraine because Soudi East Asia was not 
r^resented. 

Fcneign policy depends on eccauunic policy, said Pan(ht Nehru, 
and that has been proved, India is rapidly preparing to line hereelf 
up with the Anglo-American bloc in matters of foreign policy also. 
Her diplomats are already uttering anti-Soviet slamknrs viz.. Sir 
Maharaj Singh’s statement on war pr(^>aganda. 

That is wlwre Govenunoit and Big business are dr a gg ing 
India— from ^ freedom stride to Ang^American camp. 

these develqmwnts are taking {dace agamst die badcgrcaind of 
a tapkBywomniiig economic aims dirougMitthe capitahst world 
coe|>kd with die drive American mq}«ialuaa, by tlici 

frspce smiOQg the world inqiaialist {lowers and the leader world 
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reaction, to subordinate to itself the bourgeoisie of every other 
country and enslave the freedom-loving peoples of the whole world. 
These developments are taking pl£u;e against the bad^ound of a 
sharpening straggle inside every country — a struggle of the common 
peqple against the effects of the worsening crisis and against all 
those classes that are orientated towards Anglo-American 
imperialism; it is a strafe for national indqiendence and democracy. 

It is therefore clear that there can be no illusions about this 
“National” government; it cannot be an instrument of people's will 
to achieve what the people urgently require — the completion of the 
national democratic revolution; there can be no united front between 
the people and the Government; the Indian people and the working 
class will have to fight to defeat the Government's policies and to 
effect a fundamental reorganisation of it in order to clear the road 
to the democratic revolution. 

Such slogans as "All Support to the Nehru Government" and 
"United Front of the Government and the People" are opportunist 
and wrong, and amount to dragging the working class and the 
people at the tail-end of the bourgeoisie and helping the latter to 
implement its anti-democratic policy. 

New Role of Bourgeoisie 

How is it that a Government hearted by the national leaders and 
OTie which came to power on the crest of the wave of popular 
stru ggle should puTSue these policies which have to be exposed? 

This is so because the national leaders who headed ^e popular 
struggles all these years and who now are in the Government 
represent the class interests of the national bourgeoisie, the industrial 
bourgeoisie. 

Gandhi, Ndlmi and Patd all rq>resentthe intoests of tibe Indian 
capitalist class, and the formation of the Government after August 
15 — ^after what is known as the transfer of power but in reahty 
shaiing of powor — -Ibas meant an immense clumge in the pcMsitiaB 
of foe natioiial boiugeoisie vis-a-vis the people and fear struggles. 

Fmra^ the n^ional bomgewsie and its leaders had to 
die masS'^strugg^ etc. to secure concessfons, dmre in 
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power etc., to advance tiieir own interests. The bourgeoisie was 
excluded from political power, it had no real opportunity to develop 
industries and had no political power over the people, though in 
the past it has more and more vacillated at the crucial moments, 
sou^t to come to terms with imperialism and prevented or stq)ped 
struggles going out of its control. 

The post-war 

its tactics, in order to be able to strike at the democratic forces 
the more ferociously. 

To deceive the people, imperialism formally agreed to hand over 
the Government to the national leaders, i.e., the bourgeois leaders, 
and relied on the national bourgeoisie for the maintenance of the 
old colonial order. The bourgeoisie readily accepted die offer because 
it received big concessions and because it was fnghtened by the 
growing democratic revolutirni, the increasingly active role of the 
working class in it, and with the approaching world econcnnic 
crisis. 

Ihe growing jealousy and rivalry between the dominant sections 
of the Hindu and Muslim bourgeoisie also contributed to its eagerness 
to accept the imperialist offer. 

The Government established after August IS makes big 
concessions to the bourgeoisie and hands it over the administrative 
power to rule the Indian people in its own narrow selfish interests. 

At the same time the State it has won is dependent on imperialism 
mid is a satellite State. Econmnically it is dependent for its future 
on inqimalist help; its om^romise with feudal elemorts places it 
in the same position; and its fear of Pakistan getting imperialist 
favour also ties it to imperialism. 

In the new State, thmefore, the natkmal bourgeoisie shares 
power with imperialism, with the latter stUl <k>minant indirectly 

This is the secret bdiind the reMtkmaiy policy of the National 
Govemmod. The bourgeoisie has ceased to play an opposHional 
mle; does not need mass t^n^iles to get comsesstons fixmi 
in^iimialism; it is now depend on imperialism for its ecowsnic 

rnh^mce; h is now d<pen^ on die new State and for omtFol over 
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Indian peq)leto use them as pawns in its bargaining with imperialism, 
whenever (hfferences and conflicts arise. These conflicts will be 
solved at governmental levels by offering new concessions to 
imperialism through customs, lowering of tariffe, securing of joint 
concerns, etc. 

The bourgeoisie, ffierefore, turns its ffice frcxtn the mass, goes 
over to collaboration. That is why its Government consistently 
adopts an anti-mass, anti-democratic policy. 

In the past the bourgeoisie, and the national leadership which 
represaits it, was in the people's camp; now it is deserting it. This 
is the new change brought about by the transfer of power on August 
15 . 

Henceforward the march of democratic revolution will have to 
proceed directly in opposition to the bourgeois Government and its 
policies, and the bourgeois leadership of the Congress. 

Game Behind Riot Offensive 

The fact that the Government is manned by pt^ular leaders and 
that it arose on the crest of a w’ave of mass struggle has concealed 
the class character of the Government and the change in the position 
of the class. 

The riot offensive of the feudal reactionaries and imperialist 
agoits and their denunciation of die National Government has led 
many per^le to believe that the feudal rcactitMiaries were attacking 
a levdutionary Govermnent and that it was the business of the 
per^te to line up unconditionally b^nd the Government. This is 
a totally wrong understan^g of the situation. 

The unleashing of cwnmunal rierts in Punjab, U.P. and Indian 
States, die massacre of tais of thousands of innocent Hindus 
and MusHms, the forcible exterminatiem of minorities in the 
States, the terrific suffering and hardships inflicted on innocent 
men, women and diildnm, and the economic chaos arising from 
all this wme preplanned aial organised by die forces of counter 
revolutkin--'-^die feudid Princes, die uiperiali^, the houlkinls and 
^ comttanuiHsts; dm (diject was to drown die Indian denuicraidc 
‘I'cvdhdioa in l^iod, to disr upt and dmioraliito it. The main attack 
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was against tiie people who were moving forward through strikes, 
armed conflicts and revolts of States’ peoples to a donocratic 
revolution. 

The attempt of the forces of counter-revolution was to side-track 
the revolutionary discontent into communal channels, disorganise 
the people and throu^ it force a new line-up of alt vested interest 
against the mass movonent — a line-up in which the bourgeoisie 
will move to the Right, appeasing the feudal and ccnnmunal interest 
all the more so that a stronger front against the masses could 
erected. 

This was to be achieved by compelling the Government to move 
to the Right, to ^pease Hindu communal reaction and surrender 
to the Princes on the question of maintenance of autocracy by 
strengthening the ccmsistent appeasing policy of Patle and defeating 
the vacillating policy of Nehru. 

There is no doubt that the deeply laid plot of counter-revolution 
very nearly succeeded in creating confusion, vacillation and 
demoralisation in the ranks of the people and the political parties. 
The main objectives were forgotten and a tendoicy to line up bdiind 
the Govenun^t in panic was noticed. 

The imperialists and their agents would precisely like such a 
lining up of the working class and dmiocratic forces behind the 
Government, as it would lead to the giving up of all further efforts 
to push forward the donocratic revoluticm and to the doing away 
widi all opposition and criticism of the Government in its pdicy 
of ccmibatii^ all further natitmal democratic advance. 

For such a policy ensures the success of their strategy. Why 
are riots on a mass scale possible today? Precisdy becmise the 
naticmal bourgeois leadership has, dirough its anti-national 
C(»iq)r(»nise, disorganised the forces of revolution and allowed the 
reactionaries to divert die discontent. 

Umnadc CoaE^onnsers rad Coramunafists 

The pdHcy of coototonnse wdh rad iiBfie^ 

aiseady Ived riots and will breed mcne itots. Ckiinpoaiise feeds 
cooniBr-^evdkttian and it » so in the aise of hadha. The heads of 
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Crandhi, Nehru, Patel are alike tainted with this compromise and 
they all are politically responsible for this riot offensive. ITie recait 
AICC resolutions, though taking a somewhat progressive stand 
regarding the communal question, evade all fundamental issues and 
sanction decontrol. Later events have proved that even those 
resolutions were not seriously meant by the leadership. 

Unless their compromising policies are exposed before the people, 
unless the connection between them and the riots is shown and 
unless their policies are defeated, the feudal-imperialist offensive 
cannot be effectively fought; on the other hand it will increase. 

Secondly, the Government includes open supporters of 
communalism like Sardar Patel who use the State machinery to 
pursue communal ends and thus strengthen communal and feudal 
reaction. 

Even Nehru and Gandhi by means of their anti-Pakist an 
statements, under emphasising Hindu communalism by describing 
it only as a reaction to Muslim communalism, and by their failure 
to condemn unequivocally the slogan of war against Pakistan and 
sometimes even encouraging this slogan by assurances of military 
action against Pakistan etc., help to keep communal feeling alive 
and indirectly prepare the ground for furdier riots. 

It is futile to talk of ending Hots withtnit unmasking the communal 
policies of Patel; it is equally futile to expect that conununal 
reactiem will be defeated, with Patel inside the Cabinet, by the mere 
words of Jawaharlal. 

The policy of an unconditional line-up bdiind the Government 
under die excuse of fighting Hots is thus an qiportunist policy. 

Hiis does not mean that the Party or the working class will not 
help die Government in quelling Hots and restoring peace. But the 
party knows that by sudi hdp the root cause of Hots is not removed. 
The Party also realises that generally d» Hot-quellmg measures of 
the Goverais»iit are but anodwr name for the suppression of 
minmities. 

The Party wdl utilise every opptHtunity to fight Hote and will 
help the Govenunmt vdimev^ l^est nwasures to quell than are 
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taken. It will regard riots as an offensive against the revolution but, 
at the same time, will have no illusion that the National Government 
can fight the riots with its present policy. On the other hand; it 
realises that the riot-mongers cannot be fought without exposing 
the compromising and communal policies of the Government and 
rousing the people against them. 

In doing this, it is, no doubt, the duty of the Party to utilise every 
anti-riot utterance of men like Nehru and Gandhi and counteradt 
die openly provocative policy of Patel. Such utterances, acts anc 
propaganda have much importance inasmuch as they enable uj 
to isolate more easily men like Patel w'ho are nearest to feuc 
reaction. 

Patel, Nehru and Gandhi 

The distinction between Nehru and Gandhi on the one hand and 
Patel on the other, on the basis of their approach to communal 
question, is therefore valid within certain limits and is also of 
importance. It is no small advantage to have these tw'o big leaders 
speaking against riots. The situation would certainly be more difficult 
if they also were to take a stand for riots, like Patel. 

But to shower praise on Gandhi and Nehru as if they with their 
class outlook and policies can really fight riots is to join in the game 
of cheating the masses. 

The politics pursued by Gandhi and Nehru can never defeat 
communalism and riots. 

On the other hand, tiieir policies are leading them to purchase 
communal peace by sharing power with the riot-mongers and 
ccmmunalists, the supporters of feudal reaction. 

Not only on tiie (piestion of riots but also on die question of 
donocratic policies, there exist illusicns about Nehru »nong Party- 
leadem, 

Ndmi is seen as a fighter against Patel's pdicies and afanost 
made to i^[q)ear^ die leader of the democratic fiMTces. Evety verbal 
d^Kwitioa of Ndhru to Patd is nullified and Nehru's sunenders 
a«e i^iossed over ca: i^iomd. it is dms diat an iilu^ba is created 
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that if we strengthen Ndiru's hands against Patel, we will transform 
the Government into an instrument of the people's will. 

This estimate of Nehru is anti-Marxist and serves to tie down 
the masses to the bourgeois leadership. It must be clearly under- 
stood that Ndmi and Gandhi are as much representatives of the 
bourgeoisie as Patel is. They all defend the class policies and 
interests of the bourgeoisie wdiich is now collaborating with 
imperialism. 

The working class no doubt takes into full account the differences 
between the different bourgeois leaders and distinguishes between 
the progressive and the reactionary, to fight the reactionary all the 
more. But it means that the differences must be real and not 
imaginary. 

Today Nehru is continually surrendering to Patel and not 
fighting him. It is so in the matter of foreign policy, of States, of 
decontrol, of industrial policy etc. He often outdoes Patel m vital 
issues. He denounces strikes of the working class as a stab in the 
back. He surrenders because there is no other independent polic>' 
for him unless he decides to fight Big business which he cannot 
do. 


His progressive and democratic views, though they will be 
always limited by the class interests he represents, will have some 
importance and will be capable of being implemented only when 
the bourgeoisie finds itself r^ainst a big mass movement outside. 
That al(H« might enable Nehru to overccsne his vacillation cm a 
number of issues unless he decides to turn away fi-om the people 
in the meanwhile. 

In the absmce of strong mass pressure fnan the left Nehru's 
utterances remain mete words and Ndmi beccanes mme and more 
a democratic ma^ for Patel. His surrender may be stopped cnily 
by the indepenito acticm of the masses. 

This means that it is anti-woildi% class to raise a whole strata 
on the iUuskns about Ndmi. 

GttidUimdCPl 

A shnilar attihidb is to be observed abmit GaakBu. 0«»fti’s 
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espousal of the cause of decontrol and his cynical remarks 
about death of hundreds from starvation are due to the fact 
that he is the class-conscious representative of the bour- 
geoisie. 

It is necessary here to remember that it is Gandhi who has 
always led the reformist and compromising bourgeois l^ership 
and it is he who, in the post-war period, first came out sharply 
against the revolutionary upsurge and urged upon ofiier leaders l|o 
come quickly to a compromise with imperialism. If the bourgeois 
leadership fhas betrayed the people and adopted the policy of 
collaboration with imperialism, it is Gandhi who was and is today 
the chief leader and inspirer of this betrayal. 

The Communist Party of India has always regarded Gandhi as 
such and has fought Gandhism as an ideology, which stupefies the 
masses and saves the interests of the compromising bourgeoisie. 
Anything which makes the working class forget this must be sharply 
condemned. 

It is thus clear that the Central Government manned by leaders 
of the National Congress cannot be the instrument of further 
advance — ^which is nothing but completion of the national demo- 
cratic revolution. Marxism-Leninism has always taught us that in 
the period of declining capitalism — of the general crisis of 
c^italism — the bourgeoisie cannot be relied upon to lead the 
democratic revolution to its completion, that it betrays it and 
goes to the opposite camp, and it is the working class which must 
lead it. 

Mandsm has also laid down that in cca^tms of a revctottcmary 
crisis the immediate taidc in dke colomes is not reform, but ccanpletion 
of the democratic revolutiaa. The workii^ class today, after 
the secomi wmld war, has to cany out this task in conditions of 
the bourgeoisie quitting the people's camp and becoming 
collaborationist. 

Natioiiid Leaders and Masses 

Sat too much cnqrhasis caimot be hud on dm fiwt that diose 
in charge (rfihe Govemmoit are mill leaders tjfdiepeoide and the 
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Government is still looked upon as a National Government in 
contrast to the previous imperialist Government. 

The masses do not yet realise that the National Government 
is collaborating, that the country is being sold to Anglo-American 
imperialism, that the policies of the leadership are leading to 
riots, that the Government is being run in the interests of Big 
Business; they still believe it to be a freedom Government and 
are the victims of the national saritiment and national illusions 
about the Congress leadership. The trusting masses of our country 
though they are getting rapidly disillusioned with the National 
Government, have not yet lost their faith in Nehru, their fahh in 
the Congress, and, though repeatedly bitten, they yet cling to old 
illusions. 

Any attack against the National Government which does not 
take into account the sentiment behind it is likely to defeat the 
purpose. 

At the same time, the rapid economic deterioration and 
disillusionment of the masses have created conditions for the 
successful unmasking of the national leadership; and no progress 
towards democracy and freedom is possible without the Party 
exposing the resd character of the present Government in the course 
of struggles and on the basis of concrete issues of policies, and 
disillusioning the masses about it. 

To be able to move the masses into action for the fulfillment 
of the democratic revolution, the working class must tear them 
away from the bourgeois leadership and build a new movement 
basal <Mi a new understanding of &e national unity. 

For A New Front of People’s Unity 

The Communist Party must give up the former ccnicqption of 
naticmal tmity, Congress-League-Cennmunist, in which Congress 
was virtually the main basis of such a unity. It was correct for a 
period when the Congress togetter with its leadership was in file 
pet^le's canqp opposing in^rialism. 

To(by theCdogiess teadorship is collaboiatmg 
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Today the advance towards democracy and independence has to 
be won not only in opposition to imperialism but also in opposition 
to the Indian bourgeoisie. 

In these conditions tlie Congress cannot be the main basis of 
the new democratic front. The leadership is attempting to make the 
Ccmgress into an ordinary political party of the bourgeoisie and 
doing away with its united front character. Even if it docs not 
succeed in this entirely the influence of the Congress leaders will 
be strcmgly exercised to keep it away from the democratic revolution 
ami to make it an appendage of the bourgeoisie. \ 

The masses inside the Congress will be cheated in the name of 
loyalty to the Congress national sentiment etc. The CPI should,'^ 
therefore, give a call for a new front of people's unity — ^the 
Democratic Front. 

The core of this new front will have to be the CPI with its 
working class and kisan bases, the mass organisations of workers, 
peasants and students and the Left parties with their mass following. 

The unity of Left parties in the present situation will be a 
powerful lever to build a new front of the above oi^anisatitais — 
disillusitming and activising the Congress mid League masses, the 
States' peoples and other sections, and in building a united nuivement 
for the democratic revolution. 

The strength of the Left forces today should not be underestimated. 
Their mass influmce also should not be underestimated. This is 
really a fundamental change betweai the pre-war and post-war 
situation — in the pre-war days the Left forces were only a ginger 
groiq), today they are tiie main base and lever at the same time. 

The communis Party must, therefore, seek immediate agreonents 
with the Left parties — for joint actions and for a common 
undmstmichng of tiie prc^lems of the d»nocratic revolution and for 
building a front against the compromisers and their real masters. 

The building of the Donocratic Front is a process of struggle, 
ft advances tiuou^ a series of joint canq)a%ns partial stru^les, 
}oiR% c(»idiK:ted, and through local united fnmts between the Pa^ 
and frie local Coi^press and Learie masses (even Committees in 
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some places), between the Left parties and the Congress and League 
masses at other places, between the Party and other mass 
organisations in still other places, etc. 

The core of the new front would be formed of the Left parties 
together with the Communist Party, trade unions, kisan sabhas and 
students' and youth organisations. Round this core must be gathered 
the vast masses from the Congress, League the States' Prajamandals, 
etc., so that a broad democratic front takes shape to meet the new 
situation. 

In many provinces organised Left groups do not exist. There 
are thousands of unattached Lefts in all provinces Unity of the Left 
parties is a weapon of drawing these thousands into the common 
front for joint action. In die South we must devote special attention 
to the unorganised Left; for. Left unity will mean drawing these 
unattached thousands in the common fight. In other provinces also. 
Left unity ought to be an instrument of attracting unorganised Left 
who will now find an effective platform and instrument for 
implementing its Left aspirations. It will also attract other progressive 
Congressmen on specific issues. 

It will be defeating the main purpose if unity of Left parties is 
worked in a way which either keeps the unattached Left away or 
hinders Joint action w'ith other Congressmen on specific issues. 

Congress, League and Democratic Front 

The place of the Congress and the League in the Democratic 
Front must be properly realised. 

Both these organisations command the loyalty of lakhs of 
people — of vast sections of anti -imperialist masses. Desperate 
attempts will be made by the leaderships of these two organisations 
to keep these masses away from the struggle for democratic revoluticai 
and frcrni the Democratic Front by exploiting old loyalties and the 
memories of and-impeiiaiist struggle. The forces of die democratic 
revolutions will be weak and paralysed if the bourgeois leaderships 
succeeded in keeping dusse organisations and masses away frmn 
the Damocratic Frtnxt. 

The Communist Party must devote the utmost attention to winning 
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these masses away from the influence of the bourgeois leaders 
through propaganda, joint campaigns and joint struggles. 

Great and vital importance, therefore, attaches to bringing these 
two organisations inside the Democratic Front, through the mass 
pressure of tiieir followers and in opposition to their leaders. It is 
therefore essential that the Lefts who are inside these organisations 
should carry on a persistent battle to unmask the policies of the 
leaderships and win over the masses for the democratic revolution 
and for joining the Democratic Front. I 

The Congress with its sixty-year old tradition of anti-Britisl^ 
fight and with the memories of national battles that it rouses, sways\ 
lakhs of anti-imperialists who earnestly desire to move forward. 
The name of the Congress is today used by the bourgeois leaders 
to keep popular opinion behind them in support of their 
collaborationist policy. What the people are unable to accept from 
the Central Government and Ministries, is pushed through the 
Congress and public criticism is paralysed. To abandon the fight 
inside the Congress, to ignore its important role in the Democratic 
Front, will be tantamount to making a present of lakhs of people 
to the bourgeois leaders. The CPI has no illusions that the Congress 
leadership will either accept the programme or the Democratic 
Front. It will be dangerous opportunism to have such an illusion. 
But it is vital to win the Congress masses for the democratic 
revolution. The CPI, therefore, attaches great importance to the 
work of consistent anti-imperialists and dmocrats inside the 
Congress — ^the work of disillusioning the masses and pressing 
forward for a democratic revolutionary programme. 

Role of the Left 

The CPI appeals to the lefts who are inside the Congress not 
to give up the fight but press it on and defeat all attempts to make 
the Congress an aufltoritarian body — a subservient tool of the 
collaborationist policies of the bourgeois leadership. They should 
further wage a battle for people's unity by moving the Congress 
tpjoin Democratic Frcmt, d^pite the oppositim of the leadaship. 

That is why die Left should direct its agitation in a way w^h 
will help dw Cem^^s masses to release themselves finMn the 
ht^ience of the bourgeois leaders. 
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A major role in this release will be played by the independent 
actions of the Left — and of the growing Democratic Front. Not 
mere words and criticism alone, but the independent and decisive 
actions of the Left will be a major source of changing the 
consciousness of the Congress masses. 

The Communist Party of India must therefore attempt to establish 
immediate fraternal relations with the Socialist Party, the Forward 
Bloc and other Left groups and make proposals to build Left unity 
on a common programme. The bitter resistance of Socialist Party 
leaders to Left unity, their exposition to the unity of mass 
organisations of the working class, the kisans and students, 
their attack on Marxism-Leninism as "totalitarian Communism" 
and their advocacy of "democratic socialism" or reformism of 
the British Labour Part>' will not succeed in preventing unity, 
if the Communist Party patiently explains the situation to the 
Socialist Party' ranks, for in the ranks there is genuine desire for 
such unity. While offering Left unity on the basis of common 
programme and agreeing to start joint actions on immediate issues, 
the CPI should systematically struggle for ideological clarification 
on the basis of Marxism-Leninism, and point out the weaknesses 
of these parties. 

There can be no other programme for Left unity and Demo- 
cratic Front than the minimum programme of the democratic 
revolution. 

Reforms and Revolution 

Today, with the post-w-ar revolutionary crisis which is upsetting 
the colonial order and which cannot remain at this level for all time, 
if we do not achieve the democratic revolution in the shortest 
possible period, the imperialists and the bourgeois will defeat the 
revolution and will attenx^ to solve the crisis by suppressing the 
masses and forcibly retaming the coltmial order. 

There are only two ways out ; either a democratic revolution 
or an intensifred slavery and misery under joint exploitation. 

The Slogans of the democratic revolution are not mere pit^- 
ganda slc^ans but achievable aM re^isable m the immediate 
future. 
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Those who argue as if the democratic revolution is a long way 
off, and are content with what they call advance, which in reality 
are petty reforms, are reformists who disrupt the democratic 
revolution in the interests of the bourgeois. 

We must clearly understand that the concessions won today, the 
reforms big or small secured today, are temporary devices of the 
bourgeoisie to slay the agrarian revolution and to lull the peasantry 
to sleep. They will be attacked, and nothing will remain of them 
as soon as the strengtli of the masses is disrupted and the revoluUonaijy 
crisis is allowed to peter out. 

It has been the lesson of every revolution that when the revolutioi^ 
is imminent big concessions are made to the masses, to be withdrawn\ 
as soon as the revolution in defeated, i.e., as soon as the masses 
stop moving forward. 

In the context of the present revolutionary situation the reforms 
and concessions must be first understood from this angle — let foem 
not sidetrack us from relentlessly pursuing the path of the democratic 
revolution. We cannot be a party to boosting these concessions and 
lulling the consciousness of the masses. Every concession won will 
be utilised to build up still further the confidence of the masses that 
they can fight forward to secure the whole, and we shall ask the 
masses to compare the reforms secured with the whole that they 
are striving for. 

Today even the eight-hour day is not safe without a democratic 
revolution. We must tell this bitter truth to the masses that even 
the concessions won will disappear unless the landsuckers and 
e?q}loiters defeated. 

This, of course, is not the same tiling as the vulgar, conception : 
to achieve revolution in every partial struggle. This is what the 
enemies of Marxism always say about the Marxists in their attempts 
to slander them. 

A correct outlook can come only if we realise that the direction 
of the struggles is towards an agrarian and democratic revolution, 
that social relations have collapsed to such an exteait that no 
fundteoicaDtcti probl^ can be solved without a democratic revolution 
aiu!, therefore, it is necessary to guide the several unccamected 
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struggles consciously into this channel. All reforms, besides, are 
the bye-products of revolutionary struggles; this truth must never 
be forgotten. 

These bye-products must be utilised to strengthen the revolution 
and not for removing revolution to a distant age. 

Programme of Democratic Revolution 

The programme of die Democratic Front and the Left parties should 
contain the following ; 

(1) A democratic Government representing the will of the people 
and not of the capitalists, and opposed to collaboration ivith Anglo- 
American imperialism and pursuing a democratic foreign and 
economic policy abroad. 

(2) A Constitution guaranteeing full freedom and democracy to 
the common man, and ensuring full economic power for the people. 

(3) Self-determination to national units — linguistic provinces. 

(4) Full rights of Muslim minorities to be embodied in the 
Constitution. 

(5) End of feudal rule and establishment of full democracy. On 
the question of accession to the Indian Union or Pakistan, the 
Democratic Front will decide the question by applying three criteria 
; (i) what are the wishes of the people concerned, (ii) what course 
helps democracy in the State as well as in the Dominion, (iii) how 
does it affect the relations between the peoples of Indian Union and 
Pakistan. 

(6) Tribals and similar backward people living in compact areas 
to be given the right to form autonomous regions inside the provinces 
concerned. The Central as well as every Provincial Government 
must assure economic and cultural development of these tribal 
areas. Admiiustraticni of agriculture, education, forest, shall be the 
jurisdiction of the Autonomous unit of the tribal and semi-tribal 
people. 

(7) Co-opeiatioii betwem Indian Unionand Pakistan for econcanic 
help, military and political alliances for defbice, to pursue a 
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democratic foreign policy in co-operation with the Democratic 
States against the Anglo-American bloc. 

(8) Abolition of landlordism and distribution of land to the tillers 
of the soil. Abolition of zemindary system without confiscation of 
khas land of the non-cultivating landowners and without giving land 
to sub-tenants and share-croppers, while giving huge conyiensation 
to the landlords, will no longer be considered as a progressive step , 
worth boosting up. 

(9) Nationalisation of key industries, minimum living wage, 
8-hour day, right to strike, trade union regulation, social security. 

(10) Control of profits in industries in private hands. 

(11) Economic plan to develop India's resources and removal 
of Big business from strategic economic points. 

(12) Repeal of all repressive legislation. 

(13) Support to democratic nations fighting against Anglo- 
American imperialism and pacts of mutual assistance with them 
in economic, political and military spheres. 

The Democratic Frmt, and the Communist Party in building it up, 
will fight communal agents and riot-mongers as enemies of the 
people. They will unmask their talk about defence of Hindu or 
Muslim culture and expose their class affiliation. They will organise 
"Santi Senas," coopertate with all who stand for communal peace 
and help every genuine step that the Government might take to quell 
riots. At the same time, they will expose the policy of national 
compromise which spreads riots and will call upon the people to 
defeat tire game of vested interests. They will also e7q)ose all 
communal acts of the Members of the Government which abet 
feudal reactitai. 

To start with, it is not necessary tiiat there will be a joint front 
of only those who agree with the entire prc^ramme of the Democratic 
Front. Immediate joint actions may start on specific questions. As 
joint acticHis develop and as Left cooperation develops, the correctness 
of the programme will be self-evident to all democratic elm^ 
and Front will be progressively realised as part of foe experience 
of foe Left and foe masses as a whote. 
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The left and * ‘National” Government 

The Left, as well as the Democratic Front, must take a correct 
attitude to the existing Central Government. The Democratic 
revolution will certainly have to find a new Government to carry 
out its will — a new Government, representative of classes different 
than those now ruling tiie presort Government. 

But the majority of the people are not yet convinced about tiie 
necessity to have it and they continue to look upon the present 
Govemmoit as a popular Government. 

Unmasking of the policies of the Central Government together 
with the concentration on Patel, whom all regard as the spokesman 
of Big business, opens the way to the new stage when we can 
demand a new democratic Government. 

It is obvious that participation by any Left leaders in the present 
Government with its present policy is an act of treachery to the 
Left. All such participation must be denoimced. The Left can agree 
to participate only when the Government is committed to a 
programme of democratic revolution — ^the extreme Right at least 
is expelled fi'om the Government and the united Left has developed 
sufficient strength to apply decisive mass pressure for the realisation 
of the programme. 

Wrong Ideas About Reconstruction 

On the question of national reconstruction the position must be 
sharply stated. We must expose the bourgeois hoax of national 
reconstruction vdiich is but another name for passing on die burden 
of the crisis to the workers and the peqple, dirou^ a 9-hour day, 
fi^ezing of wages and intensification of labour. 

We must eiqiose that the production is ftdiing because of the 
crqiitalist ownership and crisis of ciqiitalism; we should not join 
in the hunt ftH* preparing production plans with capitalist profits 
intact. 

We must make it dear that there can be no national reconstruction 
and no reorganisation of production without nationalisaticsi of 
industries, without liquidating the colonial order, without 
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implementing the programme of the democratic revolution, without 
giving decent wages to the workers. 

Overwhelmed by bourgeois propaganda we sometimes feel 
ashamed to advocate nationalisation of industries and a living wage 
as the basis of national reconstruction — ^thinking that these are too 
general and abstract bases. So demoralised are we sometimes that 
we do not see that these are the most practical and concretel 
proposals — and the only effective ones to change the social order 
and reorganise production. Only those who are accustomed to think 
even of the democratic revolution as a distant perspective and do 
not believe in fighting for it at the present, but want to argue on 
the basis of bourgeois practicality, will feel embarassed before our 
immediate programme. 

Therefore to ask the workers to produce more for the capitalist 
plans, made for the purpose when the working class is engaged in 
a bitter struggle to prevent worsening of its standard of living, is 
a call to sacrifice the worker to the bourgeoisie. Those who give 
the call are victims of bourgeois propaganda against the workers. 

We must expose and unmask the bourgeois plans, resist all 
attacks against the workers and boldly put forward nationalisation, 
control of profits, living wage etc. as our contribution to organising 
production. All Party leaders must get rid of the idea that 
nationalisation etc. is not a concrete proposal. 

Decontrol — First Shot of Big Business 

On the questimi of decontrol versus ccmtrol we must take a 
correct stand in ccmsonance with the realities of the situation. 
Odierwise we will lose the initiative to Big business. 

The decontrolling of ccanmodities will vitally afiTect the interest 
of large sections of the working class, the town and city petty* 
bourgeoisie and also the peasants. Prices of industrial gtxjds and 
agrarian products will rise. By raising the prices Ihrou^ decontrol 
Big Business se^ to transfer the burden of the crisis cm ontain 
sectiems of the peq)le. Ihe wage increases will be resisted; prices 
will automatically rise. 
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Decontrol means fall in the real wage of the city petty-bourgeoisie 
and the working class, and also in the purchasing power of the poor 
peasants. 

This must be exposed and the discontent of these sections must 
be harnessed to defend their own interests. The peasant peiiiaps 
will be cheated again. It almost looks certain that prices of goods 
that he will have to purchase will rise higher that the grain he has 
to sell. 

How are the exponents of Big business justify decontrol before 
the peasant masses and sections of other people? 

By holding out hopes to the peasant that he will get a better 
price. 

By holding out hopes to the city people that prices will fall. 

By themselves taking a lead in denouncing administrative 
corruption, delays and blackmarketing; thus making a plausible 
case for decontrol. 

We must, therefore, expose this game and show that it is the 
monied interests that are responsible for corruption and black- 
marketing; that their game now is to exploit through the rising 
prices both the town and the village; that the real remedy against 
corruption in removal of corrupt officers; that the alternative is not 
between present corrupt controls and decontrol but between effective 
control — to check Big business and blackmarket — and decontrol; 
that effective control can be established by freezing all payment 
of rent to the landlords and interest to the money-lenders, by taking 
over the entire surplus with the rich peasants, by nationalising the 
industries, by giving the peasant a ^r price and by assuring him 
industrial goods at cheap prices. 

We thus expose the Big business and also the Government 
policy, and show that the Government instead of attacking Big 
busiiKss has succumbed to it through decontrol, giving it ffeedmn 
to loot all, including the peasant. 

Naturally, with the presmt decontrol, we will not ask the peasant 
to part with his grain unless he gets a feir price and supply of 
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industrial goods at cheap prices. To do so will be to join in the 
exploitation of the peasant. 

Reassess States People’s Struggles 

We have to adopt very correct tactics on the States people's 
front. All these days we have in our press glorified every com- 
promise as a big victory of the popular forces. We have fallen 
into bourgeois trap of glorifying every accession, even though (it 
was accompanied by petty reforms and retention of Prince^ 
autocracy. 

We must first assess the results of these struggles. Nowhere 
have the people really scored an irrevocable triumph. On the other 
hand, the compromise has been of such a thinly veiled character 
that as soon as the mass pressure declines there is every danger 
of the most reactionary elements in the States coming on top and 
practically nullifying die gains. The Central Government with its 
policy of appeasement will not be able to prevent this. We seem 
to be unaware of the betrayal of the trusting people. 

We must, therefore, reassess these struggles. In the developing 
struggles we should do our best to fight the compromising policies 
md if we are unable to prevent compromise we should not at least 
join the chorus of glorification and cheat the people. By our criticism 
and explanation, and wherever possible by action also, we should 
gradually demarcate ourselves from the compromisers. We should 
not feel embarassed to put forward our full demand for abolition 
of autocracy, imagining that it will isolate us. There are a number 
of ways in which we can popularise it, without getting isolated. 
It is sheer opportunism on our part to start with a programme of 
compromise and not even raise the issue of abolition of autocracy. 

We should utilise any interval that we might get to expose the 
real character of the settlement and show how little it is, compared 
witii the strength of the people and dieir ri^ts. We must teach the 
peqile to give up the servile attitude which ju%es any compromise 
as an advance over the past and does not examine it in relation to 
tile present. 

We are a very weak force in die States and our tadc to fight 
ctanpromising policies is very dififiailt. In many States we are mere 
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individuals or groups. Our opposition to compromise does not and 
cannot mean that we break with Prajamandals and do not participate 
in the struggles launched by them. On the other hand we just 
participate in diese struggles and try to push them as forther as 
possible. Our weak position should not be an excuse to always line 
up bdiind the compromisers, to always glorify their compromise 
and thus get popular. The Party has ^own both by participation 
as well as by indepoident criticism and action. Unless prq}er ways 
of independrart criticism and understanding are found and the radical 
sections of toe States peoples are roused to independent thinking, 
unless toe masses are made tomiliar with their fundamental right 
to abolish feudalism, there will be no democracy, no fighting toe 
crunprcnnise, but only a continuous surrender. The people's Age 
must help in this and not sow illusions. The comrades on toe spot 
must attempt it and they will soon find that if they do not forget 
our present weakness, they will be able to do it in a manner winch 
will not isolate us. 

We must, besides fighting toe compromising policies, boldly put 
forward, at least in our meetings, toe programme of agrarian 
revolution and pc^ularise legally or illegally abolition of feudalism. 
Without creating a core round this programme no fight against 
f^dal order can be carried on, nor can toe policies of compromise 
be defeated. 

Lead BatUes of the Masses 

Disillusionment against toe policies of the naticHial leattertoip 
is rapidly growii^ among toe people. These policies will not solve 
a sin^e problon of the peq)le. Th^ is not scope for bourgeois 
devdcpmrait of India — ^beytmd toe colonial onter and status. These 
policies, dominated by the capitalist crisis, will add to toe misery 
aial irr^xjvetishment of toe Intoan masses, rousing their anger and 
indignafion and leading to mass strikes of toe workers and peasant 
actions. 

The Party and the working class must be in a position to lead 
everycatottftoese battles; of toe wwkms %hting against toe desperate 
efforts of the C£q)italists to throw tl^ burden oi toe crisis on their 
shouhtos; of the strug^es of toe kisan masses against eviction, for 
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rent reduction and for fair prices for crops and for getting industrial 
goods at cheap prices; of the tniddle-class employees, teachers, 
clerks, government servants etc., for better living conditions; of the 
common people against black-marketeers and corrupt adminisriative 
officials; and of every struggle for civil liberties and democratic 
rights. 

The Party must realise that everyone of tiiese struggles, partial^ 
eccMKnnic and political, has a profound revolutionary meaning in 
the contest of the maturing of the democratic revolution in oui\ 
country. The Party must work its utmost to win the maximum 
possible public support to every one of these struggles with the 
confidence that with the worsening crisis affecting every section 
of the common man, it will be possible to nail down the vested 
interests as the chief enemy of our economic life. 

The imperialists and their agents seek to build a line-up from 
the British and American imperialists to the bourgeoisie in order 
to stop the tide of the revolution. They hope that the bourgeoisie 
will succeed in splitting the popular forces, paralysing larger secticms 
of the masses and repressing the rest. Their own agents have 
already started the softening process through riots. 

At this stage the fttte of foe revoluticxi depends on the correct 
policy of foe CPI and of foe working class — a policy which must 
see the great strength of foe forces of foe revolution and also their 
weakness in foe illusicms foe nrasses have about foe bourgeoisie. 
To gafoer foat strength through foe Democratic Front, to dispel foe 
iUusions by umnasking foe "Naticmal Government" and to cany 
forward foe fight on foe basis of foe programme of the democratic 
revolution is tiie special task of foe Party of the working dass. If 
the CPI itsdf sufttns from illusions about bourgeois leadership, the 
levdution will be betrayed. If foe Party comes out as a bdd aitic 
of the natitmal leadership, it will accelerate the process of 
fosiihisioiBnBnt of foousamls, enabling the Donocratic Front to 
grow and devdlq> suffidort strength to (fefeat foe present bourgec^ 
polices and create pre-conditions for the esfoblishnvitf of a 
democratic Government, which will resdly be an instrument of the 
democratic revcduticsi. 
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In Ae present period of world crisis the task of pushing the deanooradc 
revolution ahead is the re^>onsibiiity of the working class and its 
party, the Communist Party. TTie independent role and activity of 
the working class, as the champicm of the anti-imperialist masses 
against the imperialist-feudal combine and against die collaborationist 
bourgeoisie ccfflstitutes the guarantee for the success of the democratic 
revolution. 

The working class cannot play diis role unless it itsdf is growingly 
united under its vanguard, the Communist Party, and unless the 
Party is able to unite the people in the Democratic Front and 
activise broad masses in the cause of completion of the national 
democratic revolution. 

It is, therefore, more than ever necessary to broadoi the mass 
base of the Party amcnig workers, peasants, middle class, students, 
youths of all sections, women and oppressed minorides, so that the 
Party of the working class becomes a real mass party C£^able of 
discharging the great responsibilities resting on its shoulders. It is 
necessary to attract fighters fhrni all fronts and all sections, militants 
fr(Hn partial struggles and all honest revolutionaries to die ranks 
of the party, educate them in Marxism-Leninism so diat diey in thdr 
turn become die real educators of the masses, guiding and leading 
them towards cort^lete freedom and democracy. 

A mass party with a conscious monbership fully trained in 
Marxism-Leninism— such must be our watchword. 
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POLITICAL THESIS 

Of the Second Congress of the 
Conununist Party of India held in Calcutta, 

28th February — March 6, 1948 

I. THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

Hie defeat of Hitler Germany and fascist Japan in the second worl4 
war has con^letely altered the international landscape and moved 
the balance decisively in favour of the working class and its 
revolutimiary movemoit. Though the elimination of powerful rivals 
like Germany and Japan might appear to have strengthened other 
imperialist powers, the total result is not the strength^ing of the 
world imperialist system but its immaise weakening; not the 
stroigdiening of American inqierialism but its tremendous weakening 
before the world revolutionary movemont; not die strengdiening of 
the ct^italist world but the strengthening of die socialist world and 
of die movements and people heading towards socialism and national 
emancipadcm. 

These results are to be seen in the direct increase in the power 
and strength of the revoluticmaiy forces. 

The imperialist expectation of a tremendous weakening of the 
Soviet Union, its ectnunnic coll^se and chaos after the war has 
not only not materialised, but the contrary has come true. 

In spite of the tronendous slaughter of manpower and the most 
(kvastating destruction of resources, the Soviet Union has come 
out strcmger— an object of admiration for the people and a great 
rallying point for die working class and the masses in the struggle 
against capital. The mi^ of its arms creates confidmce among 
die masses of all ccnmtries and shatters the myth of the invincibility 
of inqieri^ arms. 

Not only the military, but also the eoraiomic, oiganisatianal and 

Aito^ted Kt the Second Congiess, 28 Febroary to 6 March 1948, Calcutta; 
first iirhited m July, 1948. 
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industrial prestige of tlie Soviet Union has increased tremendously, 
and the people in c^italist countries contrast the planned organist 
life in ^e Soviet Union with the anarchy in c^italist society. 

Secondly, the rise in eastern Europe of people’s dettK>cracies — 
where power belongs to the people, where large-scale industry, 
transport and the banks are own^ by the state and vshere a bloc 
of the labouring classes of the population hearted by the woik^ 
class constitutes the leading force — ^is another big blow to world 
capitalism. It takes away a population equal in lunnber to that of 
Britain and France put tc^ether and a big territory from the orbit 
of capitalism, and puts it firmly on the path to socialism. 

By tearing these countries out of the orbit of the imperialist- 
capitalist world, by establishing people’s democracies in them, 
which shatter the political and ^onomic power of the exploiting 
classes, by organising states which embody the sovereignty of the 
people based on the alliance of workers, peasants and oppressed 
middle classes, and by strengthening the world socialist sector, the 
east-European democracies further widen the breach created by the 
Russian revolution in 1917. 

The strengthening of the revolutionary movement of the woridng 
class and the weakening of capitalism is fiirdier seen on the European 
continent in the iirunense rise in the strength of the communist 
parties — ^the vanguard of the working class — and in the growing 
unificaticm of the class around them. The rise of the Italian and 
French communist parties, apart fixim those in eastern Europe, was 
the bgical concluskm of the great rolethey played in fire revolutkmaiy 
struggle against fascism. 

A measure of this immense stroigth is to be obtained not cmly 
by the immense growth in party monbership, but in the growdi of 
the mass organisaticms led by the parties, in the parliamoitary 
successes scored — ^with the communist parties often comity out as 
the biggest single parties. 

llw rise of the communist parties in die cmintiies epitomises 
die strasgdi of dw working class and die instability of the presoit 
n^mes and the maturity of die revoluticmaTy developments. It 
shows that beftire die parties of die can restore ^ pre-wair 

capitalist Iralanoe, economicrdly and polrtically, beftire die ralir^ 
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class can successfully throw the burdens of the crisis on the workup 
class, it will have to wage big battles against the woilcers — ^battles 
in which the working-class strength is inun^e and great. It shows 
that the working-class is in a position to defeat die new offensive 
and solve the revolutionary tasks of the present period. 

Europe for the capitalists is on the brink of a disaster. In Britain, 
it is the labour government that stands between the mounting 
discontent and the capittdist rule. In America, which is getting moi^ 
and more in the mire of the crisis, which is hungrily searching for\ 
markets all over the world and is attacking die living standard of 
its own people and the freedom of other naticms — the crisis opens 
new batdes between the financial autocrats and the common people. 

The successful struggle for Chinese liberation that is being 
waged under the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party strikes 
ancrther powerful blow at the world imperialist order, threatoiing 
to alter the political landscape of Asia and preparing the way of 
dirowing die imperialists and their agents out of the colonies. The 
growing rout of Chiang Kai-shek’s armies and the fiasco of the 
policy of American imperialism unmistakably show that the 
impoialist policies and aims c(ane up everywhere against insuperable 
obstacles in the shape of people struggling for freedom. 

The Role of Rightwing Socud-Democrats 

In diis new and decisive period of revolutionary developments, 
the rightwing social-democrats, the traditional lu^ers-on of the 
bourgeoisie, ctnne forward with their usual treacherous role as the 
ladteys and servitors of the bourgeoisie. 

In the poiod of aiittfai»ist war, die social-democratic leados 
of France, Britain, etc. found diemselves in die per^le’s canqi, 
almig with thdr cryiitalist masters, who wm compell^ to join it. 
they jomed it after they had slaiMlered die Soviet Uriioii, suppcMTted 
the naittidates, disrupted the popular front, ^Ut the rardcs of the 
wmkirig class and had seen tte utter fiasco of die foreign ptdicy 
of dim mastns. 

In die course of the war, the social^doimcratn; teaders sabotaged 
the revdationary aimed liberation struggles against die hucasts, 
jmmtg their inqperialist mastos, firstly, in idyiiig on the Angh>* 
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American invading annies and, secondly, m supporting the old 
reacticHiaiy imperialist agents (Badoglio, Mihailovitch, Mikolajczj^ 
etc.) as against the people’s liberation movonents. Thus they acted 
as a brake on the initiative of the masses. 

Today in eadi country the question of figbt against capitalist 
rule is being decisively posed, the rightwing social-democrats, as 
true reformists come out in favour of the capitalist order, as its 
defenders and £q}ologists, as a hypocritical ‘third force’ directing 
its fire on the working class and the communist party. 

In the post-war electicHis they ctq)italised the discontent of the 
masses against the traditional bourgeois parties and secured 
majorities in parliaments (Britain); they capitalised the prestige 
which the participation of their ranks in the antifascist struggle had 
won for them to get into governments and split the ranks of the 
working class. 

The social-democratic leaders, in conformity with the needs of 
their capitalist masters, follow a policy of attacking the living 
standards of the working class, of throwing the burdens of the crisis 
on the woikers, of engaging in a mad hunt for markets, suppress 
the working class and the people, attadc democratic rights, pursue 
an anti-soviet, anti-socialist and anti-revolutionary policy — a policy 
of defending the capitalist order and taking the peqple to another 
war. 

The rightwing social-democratic leaders have abo emoged as 
the initiators of plans of bestial siq}pressi(Hi, of fullscale wars 
against subject pet^les in revolt at the end of the war. They have 
combined tteir military suppression with new forms of imperialist 
enslavement of subject peoples in alliance with natiA« bcmigeois 
classes, miscalled ‘independmce’. The Britiidt labour govomment 
has granted such &ke ‘indq)endmce’ to India, Pakistan, Burma, 
etc. 

The sodalist govenuumt of France, in defence of the French 
entire, is suppressing with aimed force the Metnamese people’s 
sti^j^ for foeedom. The Dutch socialists are folly sniqxnting 
Dutch hnpedalism’s oedo^ war in Indonmia. 
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The rightwing sociai-donocratic leaders, under tiie dictates of 
American imperialism, conspire with the reactiomuies in throwing 
communist parties out of government, in forming stop-giq) coalitions 
with bourgeois parties to opoi the way to reacticmary regimes, 
throw themselves on the mercy of American money and loans to 
maintain the present order and lend their influence to combat the 
growing wave of revolutionary discontent. Anti-sovietism, anti-; 
communism, defence of c^italism, become the keys to understands 
the policies of the social-democratic leadership. 

New Class Alignments 

The close of the anti-fascist war has thus led to a new constellation 
of class forces. The old combination, in which certain secticms of 
the bourgeoisie and their reformist hangers-on were found in the 
people’s cany) in the commcm battle against fascism, is replaced 
by erne in which the entire world bourgeoisie, ranged together with 
its reformist hangers-on and reactionary supporters, is attempting 
to blend itself together to stem the tide of revolution and oppose 
the working class, the people, the socialist Soviet Uniem, the eastern 
democracies and the colonial peoples. 

The impact of economic crisis and the imminent menace of 
revolution are the basic reasons why the new setup comes into 
existence and die bourgeois states tegin to conspire against the 
Soviet Union; why Anglo-American imperialism more and more 
uses its majority in the UNO as a bloc against the donocradc 
natimis. 

Even during the course of die people’s war, die contradiedon 
betweoi the socialist and die capitalist worlds was cteveltqnng 
(dealy of die second fimit, Anglo-American intrigue to bleed the 
Soviet Unitm and soj^rt for reactionaiies Idee Darlan, cb Ganlte, 
Badoglio, etc.). Afto* the aid of the war and the sudtfen rdease 
of die economic crisis, the cmitradiction shatpoied immediate. 

The basic line of the bourgeois parties in each coundy and oi 
thehr leisniuist hangaa-<m, is to the revdutian at hrane and 
abroad. That b why the old setup emxgilelely diangns. This is what 
creates two can^— the inqiai^ist and-dmomatic camp, and the 
and-b^erialist democratic cantp cmaposed of the Soviet Umoo, 
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dte ea^-European dmiocracies and the fighting people all over the 
world. 

The teatfership of the inq>erialist can^ is in the hands of American 
in^rialism whose strength has mmonsely grown m relation to its 
old rivals. It has out-distanced Britain to such an extent that Britain 
is a supplicant for alms at the American door. It has gained the 
most firran the elimination of its most powerful rivals, Germany and 
Japan; this has whetted its appetite for markets. Wth its territory 
far frtnn the field of war, it was able to develop its resources quickly 
in the war period, witii the result that today its productive capacity 
has grown immensely. 

With it have grown the lust and need for markets, for domination 
of colonies so that new fields of investment are opened and strategic 
war bases are secured, for subordinating every government, whether 
of a colonial or advanced capitalist country, to stave off the crisis 
in America. 

The rise of the American colossus over-riding all other capitalist 
countries, subordinating nation after nation to its financial rule and 
operating as the most important factor in determining the policies 
of the crq)italist world, is one of the basic elements in ihe new 
situation. 

The maintenance and expansion of American imperialism can 
be achieved only by crushing the freedcnn and indepaid«ice of all 
countries and by establishing fiiscist reactimiary dictatorships all 
over the world. The necessity of maintaining die old order has 
forced American inqrerisdism to cmne out as the open many of 
all mankind. 

The role of classes, political parties, leaders and organisations, 
therefore, must be judg^ m rdation to this basic role of American 
imperialism. 

Simultaneously with this, there has bem a fiare-up in the 
intmonperialistantagoiusins. Tim eliminaticm of Japan and Gertnany 
has not solved but intensified the rivalry between Britaui and 
America, and die two ccxne udo conflict m almost evoy part of 
die world; in the imddle-east for oil; in south-east Asia ami French 
hido-Qiina; ra Europe, the Aiiterican ddOar mme and more firrces 
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back the British sterling. Am^can imperialism ev«i holds back 
British big-business’ own plans for rebuilding British industry, 
badly shattered during the war (for instance ship building), exacting 
harsh terms in return for its loans; it is by using this whip-hand 
that it continuously ^plies its pressure to bring Britain firmly 
wifoin its imperialist orbit, reducing it to the status of a second- 
rate power and its own satellite. 

Today, widi Britain dependent on America, the rival claims ate 
being adjusted in favour of America — America forcing Britain tlj) 
pull down or reduce import tariff walls, give wider scope to Americ 
trade, accept all kinds of conditions on loans and make Britain’s^ 
colonies dq)endent on America. Britain has no choice as long as 
it continues to remain a capitalist country, and it is forced to trail 
behind America. 

But a solution of the rival claims in this way only worsens the 
ccsiditions of the British masses and hampers economic develofnnent. 
This will lead to growing consciousness and determination of the 
British working class to fight the Anglo-American reactionary 
alliance. Thus the basis of Anglo-American co-q)eration against 
the Soviet Union, against democratic revolution, gets weakened 
by the experience of the masses. 

Imperialism's Way Out 

Faced with the biggest revolutionary wave menacing its very 
existence, with the utter collapse of the c^italist order in Eurc^, 
with new gains sewed by the working class and the peq>le against 
monc^y capital «uid with the threatened coll^se of capitalist 
productiem in America — American imperialism sedcs to find a way 
out of foe presCTt crisis in the interests of foe capitalist order. 

It pufoes ahead with its Marshall plan uiiidi is essoitially 
directed to build foe western bloc, a bloc of reactionaty capitalist 
states in western Eurc^e, bound hand and foot to American 
ai^rerialiaii, a reacficmaiy bloc m vfoich foe restored industrial belt 
in westwn Gmnany, contre^ed by Amwicmi monqMUes, acting 
foiectly and forouj^ foe still-surviving fkscists, v^l occtqry a 
central poskion. 

The gimifo% cd* Amwican wedks is directed to succcNir Europe's 
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collapsing c^italist (vder and stave off the revolution, while in 
return diese countries are forced to sell ^ir econ(»nic and political 
independence to American in:q)erialism, offering dionselves as outlets 
for surplus American goods, thus turning themselves increasingly 
into virtual colonies of the USA. 

The Truirtan doctrine aiul the Marshall plan based on it serve 
the needs of American expansion. 

Economically, the Marshall plan is a plan of rendering economic 
assistance by means of American credits to reactionary regimes in 
Europe. This economic ‘assistance’ helps American imperialism to 
find a market for its goods in the country to which such assistance 
is rendered. American imperialism thus seeks to mitigate foe crisis 
of overproduction in America. 

Politically, it is an attempt to bolster up anti-democratic 
reactionary govenunents which, relying on reactionary vested 
interests, can act as stooges of American imperialism and sell foe 
economic and political independraice of their countries to American 
imperialism. American ‘assistance’ generally means foe domination 
of foe political life of the country by American inq>erialism; sooner 
or later only those parties remain in power as are prepared to accept 
the dictates of Washington in their home and foreign policies and 
crush the democratic and working masses of their own countries. 

American imperialism relies on foe rightwing social-democrats 
of certain countries for help, since foe parties of foe right are 
already discredited. It relies on foe anti-cmnmunism, anti-sovi^ism 
and the anti-revolutionary policy of foe rightwing social-democrats 
to do its job. Financial measures and immediate relief givrai by tl» 
USA supply a base for foe treachery of foe ri^itwing social-^ 
democrats. They arm them with a we^xm to cheat foe masses and 
to parade before them the necessity of American aid by taking 
advantage of foeir starvaticai and loss of jobs. 

The rightwh^ leaders of reformist parties today are used as the 
first wes^xm to sjfot raifos of the woiking class and b^^ the 
process ci settii^ a country on the road to fiisdsm. 

Sknidtaittously with this, American in^peiialism goes on armii^ 
and strengthening tiie real fosmts like de Gaulle. 
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It is on the basis of this aid to the collapsing capitalist structure 
that the American imperialists attempt to draw tlx rightwing social*- 
democrats and the bourgeois parties into a common front against 
the Soviet Union, into a western bloc to fight the Soviet Union and 
eastern democracies. The rebuilding of capitalist fascist Germany 
and the formatitm of the weston bloc to unleash war and to fight 
the Soviet Union are integral parts of the imperialist plan to solve 
the crisis at the expense of the people. The war propaganda now 
being carried on, the atom bomb threat repeatedly given, and the 
anti-So'^et slancter which has become a part of the bourgeois 
ofiensive — all show that imperialism seeks a way out through war, 
if it can do so. 

To achieve this end, the unleashing of a third world war, however, 
is not easy; for the Marshall plan and its political counterpart, the 
plan to build a western bloc, can only succeed through destroying 
the indepoidence and national soverdgnty of the countries of western 
Europe, transforming them into America's colonies; these plans are 
therefore, bound to meet and are already meeting with the growing 
resistance of die democratic forces of Europe, headed by the 
communist parties and die working class, whose strength can 
certainly defeat the provocateurs of war. 

The Marshall plan is thus in^rialism's way out of the crisis, 
a plan for the enslavement of the world and the colcmial &scisation 
of Europe. 

In die Coltmies 

The post-war revolutiooary epoch has brought the colonies to 
die path of armed struggle against die in^rialists and their allies. 
So powerful are these struggles and so great their revolutionary 
sweep that die aduevement at one stroke of people’s democracy 
(as in the countries of eastern Europe) becomes an immediate 
attainable objective. The imperialists and their bourgeois 
c(dlab(»tdcns are overtfaiowa and power pa»es ido die hands of 
die tcnlii^ peofie led by the wcnkh^ class, \diidi assures iKit c»ly 
complete national mdepcmdeiKX! but rdso the Ikioididtoo of die 
capitalist social <miar and the building of socialian. 

As m the metropolitan countrim, so tn die oolonu», dw old 
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in^erialist or(kr — ^the colonial order — ^was colls^sing. Ground down 
by e?q)loitation and poverty — first by the imperialists and then by 
the fascists — ^the people in many cmmiries resisted the imperialists' 
attempt to come back after Japan's defeat, and fought with arms. 
Vietnam and Indonesia carried on regular wars of liberatimi. Burma 
fought with weapons. India began to see armed-struggles, mutinies 
and fratemisatimi of the army and the police with the people. 

In the centre of this great struggle for colonial liberation stands 
the glorious fight of the Chiiiese people, led by the Communist 
Party and fee People's Liberation Army, delivering massive blows 
against the main bulwark of colonial rule in Asia and the world. 
People's victory in the Chinese struggle will change fee entire shape 
of Asia and fee world, and ensure fee doom of the colonial and 
capitalist order. 

Faced wife this onrushing tide of revolutirm, imperialism rrrakes 
desperate attranpts to save fee colonial order by sedcing irew allies 
wife influence and wife a mass base, by cheating the colonial pec^le 
wife feke freedom and independence. 

In China, American imperialism openly finances fee murderous 
campaign of Chiang Kai-shek — and yet, aware of the fact feat fee 
Kuomintang is discredited, makes an atten:q)t to draw other parties 
into fee fight against fee communists. But it places its main reliance 
on fee Kuomintang and fee armed help given to it. 

In Indonesia, it sought to capitalise fee vacillations of fee 
bourgeoisie to temporise, defeat and betray fee armed stru^e of 
the people. 

On fee continent of Eurc^ fee in:q)erialists first rely on fee 
rigthwing social-democrats dOiA then on other parties of fee right 
to achieve their objective. Ev^y^nhere their strategic aim is to 
secure a mass base for their offensive against revolution. 

Fiasco of Impmidtat Pdicy 

The essence cff recent int^naticmal develcqnnents, however, is 
fee growh^ ftustiatkm of in^erialist (fesigns, fee growing isolation 
of Az^o-Amarican imperialism hs hendimen in cmintiy aft^ 
country, bofe m Eurc^ and Asia. 
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The conference of the nine European communist parties in Poland 
in S^tember 1947 and its decision to establish an information 
bureau, for exchange of information and coordinaticm of activities 
based on mutual agreement, marked a historic turning point in the 
development of the struggle between the democratic camp and die 
imperialist camp. 

The militant call of the conference to unite to resist thle 
expansionist policy of American imperialism and its agents in every 
country and its drive to war has led to a new upsurge of die 
democratic masses throughout the world who have increasingly 
g(Mie over to the offensive against the Anglo-American imperialists \ 
and their local allies. 

The film refusal of the central and east-European people's 
democracies to support the Marshall plan has dealt a heavy blow 
to American economic expansion. Subsequoit developments in 
Hungary and Czedioslovakia, as well as in Romania and Bulgaria, 
signify the utter isolation of reaction in these countries. The fact 
that the toiling masses ranged bdiind the socialist and peasant 
parties in these countries have firmly expelled traitorous elements 
and adhered to the democratic blocs, and thus defeated the American 
ccmspiracy to fom^ civil war in these countries, underlines the 
tremraidous isolation of the forces of irtperialism and reaction, and 
the enormous strength of the democratic and popular forces. 

b Greece, the heroic dmiocratic army, commanded by G^eral 
Mariois, has liberated seven-tenths of Gredk territory, wble all 
American inperialism's attempts to crush it have been fought back 
determinedfy; at be samethne, America’s agents, the Greeks bscists, 
are boroug^y isobted fi:^can the toiling people and face a growmg 
qiposition evoi m be territory they yet cmitroi, as reflected m 
numerous strikes and doncmstraticms. 

The heroic struggle of the Froich wmking class m defence of 
be wtaking class imerests ai^ tl:» sovoe^nty of Froodi peqple 
las ^vaifloober big bknvbAmakan plan (tfinpaiaiiste9patiskm 

So also m Italy, be growing snmigb of be people's democratic 
fixmt, based on comnmnist-socialist umfy, evidenced mbe successful 
mass struggles waged by different sections of be work^ and 
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agricultaral labourers, reflect the increasing people's opposition to 
the American conspiracy to turn Italy with the aid of de Gasperi 
and local reacticm into its Mediterranean colony. 

A similar process is revealed in the growing disintegratic»i of 
the mass following of the Kuomintang in China, tl^ mountiog 
workers’, students’ and people’s upsurge against US-Kuomintang 
dictatCMship contrasted with the ever-large rally of the exploited 
masses around the banner of the Chinese Communist Party, inflictiitg 
cm the Kuomintang militarists one defeat after another. 

Despite the serious diversion created by the Arab-Jewish conflict 
in Palestine, the revolutionary anti-British demonstrations by the 
students and workers of Cairo, the successful students' and people’s 
revolt in Iraq vdiich led to the down&il of the puppet government 
and the rescinding of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of slavery, the persistrace 
of revolutionary discontent in Iran, necessitating martial law in 
Azerbaijan — all go to underline the immense revolutionary 
possibilities of the situation in the middle east. 

Therefore the chief danger before the working class today is to 
underestimate its own strength, ftre strength of the anti-imperialist 
camp of democracy and socialism, and to overestimate the strength 
of the enemy camp, the camp of imperialism and reaction and its 
puppets and collaborators in each country. 

The developments show that the peqrle's revolutionary forces 
of the world are stronger than imperialist reaction and that reaction 
thrives only to the extent it can disrupt and blackmail the donocratic 
can^ with the help of the li^itwing social-democratic leaders. 

Frustrated in its attaiqrts to solve the crisis of capitalism by 
means oi peaceful expansion of its 'sphere' of influence, alarmed 
by the growing threat of workers’ coun^-ofiensive all over the 
world atui n»naced by flie imminence of a new crisis of over- 
productkm whidi is inevitable, American imperialism is making 
hectic prqraiatiom for a new vrorld war. All these prqrarations will 
inlemify the aqntalnt crisis ami meet with irunearung resists^ 
from the tmling people all over the world, rouang them to flght 
an the mcne against war and imperialist domination. 



n. CHANGES IN INDIA DURING SECOND 
WORLD WAR AND ECONOMIC BASIS OF 
COLLABORATIONIST POLICY OF BOURGEOISIE 

In India, the British imperialists saw the moving tide of revolution, 
irrepressible and advancing, and realised diat the days of the old 
order were over. The old colonial rule in which British imperiali^ 
was the avowed master and was supported by a feudal retiniie, 
bureaucrats, landlords, etc. was an order based on perpetuation W 
feudalism and q)positi(»i to the bourgeoisie. 

It was an order which could be maintained only by the most 
naked use of force — ^for neither imperialism nor the princes had any 
social base, while die order oppressed the entire people alike. 

It was an order which was maintained by repressing the people 
and keeping the bourgeoisie away from state-power as well as by 
obstructing its economic development. 

Imperialism could rule in this way only so lot^ as the movement 
for naticmal emancqiation had not risoi to huge dimensions. 

The imperialist policy of obstructing capitalist develqjmont 
threw the bourgeoisie into t^position, into the people's camp, and 
made it oscillate between revolution and imperialism. The 
bourgeoisie, though drawn by self-interestto join the anti-imperialist 
movemoit, always acted as a brake on the militancy of the movement 
and repeatedly ccmqircHnised at the expense of the peqile' 

The post-war situaticm saw the national-revdutionaiy discontoit 
readiing the level of armed struggle in India. The national 
bourgemsie, though it lost the gamble of a 'swift and short struggle’ 
in 1942 — ^whidi relied for its success on &scist advance — ^had 
nevothdess increased its stmigth and infhiocwe ova* die people 
enonnously, becmise die people looked iqion die 1942 stride as 
an andriroiiorialut sdu]^ and the nadonal boingecHS leadership 
as its ieadff. The eqiloitation of the rmti-fii^ierialiift (&»ontmt in 
1942 now pakl its dividend. The nidioiial boingoots ieaderdi^ 
cotdd ixm head and unite die discaifteid if k so wnsiwd. iiBpei^^ 
realised that would sound the death-kndl of its mie. 

The way to bar the pevcdudon, to save the c4d oitkar, was to 
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purchase the very leaders wiio were at the head of the nation^ 
movement and thus broaden the social base of the gove rnment, split 
the revolutionary forces and strike at them. 

Menaced by the revolutionary wave, and fin din g the bourgeoisie 
also frightened by it and therefore agreeable to conq}nnnise, 
imperialism struck a deal with the bourgeoisie and proclaimed it 
as indepoidence and freedom. Imperialism was basing itself on a 
new class — ^the national bourgeoisie, whose leaders had placed 
themselves at the head of the national movement and who were 
immensely useful in beating down the revolutionary wave. 

The objective was the same as in Europe. It was to forge new 
economic chains to enslave the country and while formally 
transferring power to the bourgeoisie, keep it as a permanent jrmior 
partner in operating the state. The object was to install a reacticmary 
government of vested interests in power which, while protecting the 
imperialist order, would screen in^erialist designs. 

This imperialist way out of the crisis is the way of ccrndnued 
subjection, of national enslavement, of retaining the colonial order, 
its poverty and ruin, of hampering industrial development and 
keeping the feudal framework intact. 

It is once more an attempt to throw all the burdens of the crisis 
on to the backs of the people and intensify their poverty and 
exploitation many times. It is ^ way of suppressing the democracy 
of the toilers, the rights and liberties of the people and preparing 
the way for colonial fascisation. In short, inq}erialism is pursuing 
the same objects as it ptirsues through the Marshall plan in 
Eurcqje. 

Basis of Revolutionary Wave 

The basis for the po'st-war revolutionary wave and the 
collaboration between British imperialism and the national 
bouigeoisie was laid during die course of the war itself vdim the 
process of colonial exploitaticm reached its extreme limit. The 
cdonial explc^timi duriqg the war made the Indian people extremely 
desperate and ready to do anything to liquidate the present order. 

India’s eemuany based (xi the maintenance of feudal relations 
on land, landlordimi and feudal domains, combined with debt 
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slavery as in ryotwari areas, an economy of scattered petty 
production, was already a deficit economy with the toiler remaining 
a starved worker all the time. The parasitic growdi of landlordism 
debt slavery and feudal domains sucked dry the tiller, and agriculture 
decayed r^idly. 

The total acreage under major foodgrains declined in the twaity 
years up to 1942 as follows*: 

In 1921-22, the area under major foodgrains was 15^.6 million, 
acres; in 1941-42, it was 156.5 millicm acres. The total production 
of major foodgrains also declined. In 1921-22, it was 54.3 million 
tons; in 1941-42, it was 45.7 million tons. 

The yield per acre of rice had declined by 254 lb, or 25 per 
cent, during the 25 years before the war. It went down from 982 
lb per acre during 1909-13 to 728 lb in 1938-39. 

The average yield per acre of wheat declined from 724 lb during 
1909-13 to 636 lb in 1924-33. 

Out of this falling production, the tiller had to yield a major 
part to the landlord. 

Already before the war India had to import food from Burma 
to make up the deficit. This fact together wilh the policy of inflation 
which the imperialists were pursuing to finance the war at the 
expense of the people, caused complete chaos and led to the death 
of hundreds of thousands when during the war imports from Burma 
stopped. 

Feudal relations (m land hampered intensive cultivation. They 
destroyed all initiative of the peasants to grow more food. They 
made it impossible to utilise the land fully with modem means and 
equipment, and starved the tiller. These relatimts became a fetter 
<Mi tte further development of productitm. They could be kq)t up 
by ccmtinually starving the tiller — ^the price was fiunine, hunger all 
round — a cemtinuous process of pauperisatiem, expropriation of 
pemnts and concentration of land in foe hands of landlords, rich 

* Figures about acreage and production from Tecfmologlcal Possibilities of 
AgriaMtre in India by W. Bums. 
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peasants or moneyloiders. The agrarian revolution, completely 
eliminating all feudal exploitation and giving the land to the tiller, 
was the only way-out. 

Hie war and the economic results created by it aggravated all 
these effects ten times, making the peasantry a seething mass of 
anger and discontent. 

The British imperialists, in possession of the country’s resources, 
decided to finance the war by predatory methods at the expense 
of the people. 

With the shifting of the fi'ont to India with Japan's attack, the 
imperialists needed goods worth millions, from India, to procure 
which they resorted to inflation and paid India's common man, the 
producer, the worker and the peasant, with depreciated money. This 
meant not only that the lution as a whole was cheated to make a 
gift of 1600 crores of rupees to Britain (the amount of sterling 
balances), but that the poorer classes of India were made to part 
with this 1600 crores of rupees. 

The peasant's income, the worker's wages and the salary of the 
middle-class employee, all were depreciated to below 50 per cent 
of the former income — making full allowance for the higher prices 
and dearness allowance given to them. 

The poorer sections of the peasantry were looted from both 
sides. They could not get the full benefit of the rise in prices, they 
had to purchase industrial goods at still higher prices and also food 
at extortionate prices when they went to the market to buy it 
towards the end of the season. 

Inflation was an instrumrait of defrauding the peasantry from 
all sides, robbing and looting it passing on the burdens of the war 
crisis to the starving peasant. 

Its result was immense pauperisation of the peasant, still more 
concentration of land in the hands of the landlords and rich peasants, 
famine, and three millicm deaths during the Bengal famine. 

With prices of bullocks, iron, plough immensely risen, India's 
poor {MHisant finds it impossible to carry tm cultivation and becomes 
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a pauperised peasant. Inflation has further intensified radc-raiting, 
ejection, ill^ demands — ^making the life ofthe peasant unbearable. 

Workers and the War Crisis 

Imperialism continued its policy of blocking industrial 
development in the period of war wife fee result that cmce fee war 
jobs are dispensed with, there will be lakhs of unemployed fi(^ 
the army, industries, govemmoit services, middle-class clerics and 
others, without any alternative avenue of employment. \ 

Already nearly a million persons have been thrown out of 
government services. Railways, docks, civil staff— all are awaiting 
orders for a general retrenchment. 

Indian industry in wartime prospered at fee expense of fee 
workers. No new plants were allowed, but fee placing of war orders 
and fee extortionate prices secured from fee people enabled fee 
c^italists to keep the factories working for all the twenty-four 
hours. 

The workers, however, got their real wages reduced wife a rise 
in fee cost of living. In industries vfeere the workers were organised 
and where strikes took place, fee woricers secured some dearness 
allowance, but in other cases the conq)ensation was a mockery. 

Inflation reduced fee real value of fee rupee earned by fee 
worker to six annas or so, and threw fee burdens of war on his 
shoulders. 

This, c(»nbined wife fee deterioration in the cpiality of foodstuff, 
has lowered the physical capacity of the workers, leading to 
absenteeism and a steep fell in their standard of living. 

The working class has been fighting against feis deterioration 
fix' tire last sevm years. 

Wife the close of fee war, fee cost of living continued to rise 
stifi finfeer and fee condition of fee woridpg riass began to deterionto 
stiQ nuxe rt^idly, and in fee case of a majcuity of peasants and 
a conaklaable prc^rticm of workers and anq[>loyees it fell too 
mittii, below 50 par cmt or even less. 

Even according to fee official estimates, vriudh are generally 
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gross understatements of reality, the cost-of-living index for Bombay 
had risen from 100 in August 1939 to 224 in 1945 and 285 in 
Septonber 1947. 

In Ahmedabad, the cost-of-living index rose from 100 in August 
1939 to 272 in 1945 and 322 in August 1947. 

In Sholapur it rose from 100 in August 1939 to 360 in Sqitranber 
1947. 

In Kanpur (on die same basis of August 1939 — 100), it rose 
to 308 in 1945 and 420 in October 1947. 

In Madras, it rose from 100 in August 1939 to 228 in 1945 
and 285 in October 1947. 

In Trichur (Cochin state) it rose from 100 in August 1939 to 
301 in Septonber 1947. 

The all-India food index (vvholesale) rose from 100 in August 
1939 to 239.4 in August 1945 and to 348.5 in February 1948, 
that of cereals standing at 405 in February 1948. The worker's food 
now costs him nearly four times as much as before the war. 

This attack on workers’ wages was bound to unleash working 
class anger. Imperialism, tried to forestall it by introducing the 
8 hour day (1947), some legislation for holidays with pay for 
certain sections of workers, appointmoit of the pay cmnmission for 
govemmrart servants. 

But the discemtent could not be chedeed. The woikiqg class, 
whose standard of living had already deteriorated during the war, 
who had hardly secured any compensatiem against the rising cost 
of living, b^an to fight back. 

The all-embracing strike wave is the biggest since 1942. In 
1942, the total ruunber of workers affected was 7,72,000 and the 
man-days lost were 57,79,000. In 1945, the number of workers 
affected was 7,47,000 and the man-days lost were 40,54,000. In 

1946, the number of workers affected rose to the ur^recedoited 
figure of 19,61,000, or nearly two million, and the man-days lost 
woe 1,27,17,000 or over 12 millicm. In the first eight memths of 

1947, ^ number of workers on stike was 13,23,253 and foe man- 
days lost wwe 1,11,95,863. 

This huge strike wave clearly sb>ws foat foe econonne crisis 
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is rapidly gathering momentum and the masses have already started 
a desperate fight against the impoverishment caused by the crisis. 

Conditions in the industrial areas are rapidly leadii^s to wide- 
spread industrial unrest in textiles, railways, etc., to v^'oricers' anger 
against mass unemployment and lock-outs, for a struggle for 
nationalisatiQn and a living wage, for industrial planning aiui removal 
of undustrial anarchy. j 

The in^erialists and the bourgeoisie are intent on solving the 
crisis at the expense of file workers, by means of rationalisatioi^ 
reducing the wage-bill, stopping all further social legislation and 
speeding up the name of national production. 

The working class, however, can be satisfied only with a living 
wage, nationahsation, limitation of profits, which means that 
experience is bringing the working class to demand the putting into 
effect of the whole programme of the democratic revolution. Once 
more there are only two ways ; the capitalist-imperialist way or 
the people’s revolutionary way. 

The petty-bourgeoisie, the vast mass of it, is drawn into the 
vortex of the crisis as never before. First, the students fighting and 
striking for cheaper education, for the lowering of fees, disclose 
the discontent in middle-class households over present conditions 
which are weighted in favour of the rich. The vast mass of petty- 
bourgeois earners, clerks, government servants, secondary and 
primary school teachers — all have undergone the worst kind of hell 
during file war years. Hiey were the worst victims ofthebladcmaiket, 
they were the last to get any addition to their salaries by way of 
dearness allowance, and now with their patience exhausted, they 
are resorting to strikes. 

The people of the Indian states have also gone through the 
horrors of food crisis, blackmaiketing, extraorduiary prices and 
denial of necessities. The unprecedented awakening caused by the 
r^id deterioratkm of econcnnic conditions, the fight against which 
was often led by fiw working class, has led the states’ pec^le to 
blaze the new trail of a democratic upsurge in movements lil« that 
of “Quit Kashmir”. The states’ subjects, driven to desperation, 
have challenged princely rule in Travancore and Hyderabad and 
made eveiy prince ({uake with fear. 
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The galvanisation of this front against autocracy shows the all- 
pervading character of die democratic upsurge. 

No section of the oppressed people can tolerate the present 
order. Their movement has a spontaneous direction — ^the change of 
the existing order. 

Economic Basis of Collaboration 

But if war conditions made the people desperate, they made the 
bourgeoisie look to imperialism for a new alliance. 

First, the war, though it fleeced the poor — ^the working class, 
the toiling peasantry, etc. — immensely enriched the Indian bourgeo- 
isie, placing in its hands an enormous amount of liquid capital. 

Industrial profits rose to giddy heights. The economic adviser 
to the government of India gave the following figures 

INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 
(Base 1928 = 100) 


Year 

General 

Textiles 

1939 

72.4 

154.6 


99.9 

220.1 

1941 

135.4 

489.1 

1942 

169.4 

760.7 


Hie huge government orders, which enabled the factories to run 
twenty-four hours and ensured a steady market for the goods, the 
scarcity of commodities for civilian consumption because of 
government demand which enabled the capitalists to charge 
inconceivable prices besides allowing fliem to make huge black- 
market profits, made the Indian bourgeoisie a willing partner in the 
common loot and placed an oioimous amount of liquid capital in 
its hands. Never h^ ‘Indian’ industry seen such prosperous days; 
never was market so attractive; never did profits pour down 
m miltioDS like fliis. 


* Recent Social and Econtmic Trends in India, 1946 . 
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Notwithstanding the excess profits tax and other measures, the 
Indian capitalist class gained enormously in the war. In fact, through 
inflation and high prices, the goyemment made an unwritten pact 
with the Indian bouigeoisie to make sure of a steady supply of 
goods in return for huge profits through looting the peq)le. 

The Indian bourgeoisie was not willing to subscribe to govemmoit 
loans. Its leadership — ^the leadership of the National Congress-^ 
was bringing pressure on the government through die ‘Augi^ 
struggle’. It, therefore, could not be drawn into an easy economic 
cooperation in siq}plying the economic needs of the government. 
Infact in the 1942 struggle two of the biggest industries — ^Jamshe(^ur 
and Ahmedabad — organised lock-outs to bring pressure on the 
government. 

Only a huge bribe could quieten them for the time being — the 
mechanism of prices, of inflation, of continually rising profits. Eve/i 
though the industrialists were supposed to deliver part of their 
production at controlled prices to the government, they could charge 
anything from the civilian population in the blackmarket and thus 
re^ huge profits. That is why the government did not attack die 
c^italists for their blackmaiket transactions; that is why it appdnted 
them on the textile and other boards and allowed them to sabotage 
such schemes as that of standard cloth. 

The rise of prices intheopenmarketas well as in the blackmarket 
is the measure of the loot which the capitalists were able to gamer 
in the war period through the imperialist mechanism of robbing the 
pecqile through inflation and dqireciaticHi of their labour. 

The growing accumulation of liquid capital in the hands of 
industrialists, merchants and traders has solved one of the big 
problrans of the national bouigeoisie— the availability of liquid 
capital in a poor countiy. Capital is no Itmger shy. 

This accumulation has made the Indian bourgeoisie — ^big 
business — ^unbitious and to loc^ in all directions fen investmmt. 
Hw Tata-6irla phm, propounded by India’s moneybags, an 
advertisement to die world that Indian capitalists were prepared to 
invest in a big way and to invite big capital fin lii^ sti^. it was 
the meapire of the Indian opitidists* ambition bom out of a new 
confidence created by looted and acciunulated cash. 
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At the same time the capitalists are shrewd enough to understand 
their own dependence on British and American capital. 

British imperialism has successfully denuded Indian industry of 
all replacement madiinery; it has prevented the import of any new 
machinery to start new industries. Through the eastern group 
comnussion and the refusal to implement even die Grady rgiort, 
it kept Indian industry on a breakdown level during the war. 

Renewal and replacement alone will require machineiy worth 
crores of rupees, apart from that required to satisfy the grand 
ambitions of Indian big business. America and Britain possess the 
monopoly of capital goods. 

Notwithstanding the growth of liquid capital and ambitions, 
Indian big business is hemmed in from all sides by its backwardness, 
colonial limitations and dependence on Britain — factors which the 
latter is fully exploiting. 

Indian big business was counting on India’s sterling balances 
amounting to Rs. 1600 crores for large-scale import of capital 
goods without any difficulty about securing foreign exchange. The 
bourgeoisie thought that it could successfully negotiate a deal over 
this vast sum and secure capital goods at the earliest opportunity. 

But the British and American inqjeiialists have joined hands to 
repudiate the major part of these sterling debts and forced India 
to agree to it for the sake of paltry concessions or the release of 
a very small part of it. 

The British, of course, never intend to pay back the sterling 
balances but only hold out the bait of releasing part of them as 
a wetqxm to secure new economic bargains. 

Amwica also wants that India should not be paid back the major 
part of these balances so that it does not get coital goods to any 
eq)predable extent and its bourgeoisie is made dqjoident rm American 
ot British merciiK. 

The terms of the Angb-American loan agreement of 6, Ifeecember 
1945, erdered into betwerai the govemmoit of the United States and 
the IMted Kingdom, lay down in clause 10 : 

“The settlements with dte sterling area countries will be on the 
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basis of dividing these accumulated balances into three categories; 

( 1 ) balances to be released at once and convertible into any currency 
for current transaction; (2) balances to be similarly released by 
instalments over a period of years, beginning in 1951; and 
(3) balances to be adjusted as a contribution to the settlement of 
war and post-war indebtedness and in recognition of the benefits 
which the countries concerned might be expected to gain from suclt 
a settlement.” ' 

The sub-clause (3) is an open proposal to liquidate a substantial 
part of the balances with the bait that benefits might follow from ; 
such a settlement. 

Thus the British and American imperialists are using the ver>' 
debt which Britain owes to India to beat India down, to force India 
to scale it down in return for some benefits in the shape of capital 
goods, or in the alternative, to stick to its debt and forgo any 
benefits. Immediately, i.e., till India has not made a final settlement, 
they are not releasing any part of the balances for importing capital 
goods, though a part is released to import food at extortionate 
prices. 

In order that India should be able to pay for the import of capital 
goods, when they are not paid out of the balances' India must export 
its own products to other coxmtries and earn sufficient dollar or 
sterling. In the absence of a foreign loan, or utilisation of the 
sterling balances, India has no other way of inqxxrting capital goods 
except what it earns through its e7q}orts. 

The siun earned by India through exports is too little to fiitance 
the requiremaxts of big business and it is thus brought to ^e the 
bitter truth that for its very existmce it is dependrat on America 
or Britain. It will have to wait for years if it were to depend on 
mere ejqxorts for financing its need of capital goods. In fiict, it will 
not be able to replace old machinery for years this way. 

The refusal to pay bade toe balances, the insistence cm financing 
inerts of capital goods through foreign exchange earned in eTqxorts, 
are devices at imperialism to strengtoen toe economic dqxendence 
of India on toe British and American imperialists and fimee tire 
Indian bourgeoisie down to servile eccmomic r^greements. 

They are also iristxuximns of drawitq; the Indian bourgec^ie into 
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the Anglo-American economic net, baiting it by the offer of larger 
export markets in Anglo-American colonies. 

The rqwated entreaties for releasing at least a part of the sterling 
balances show the dependence of die Indian bouigeoisie on imperialist 
mercies. 

The Indian bouigeoisie itself is already in need of foreign markets 
in view of the falling Indian market due to the economic crisis. It 
knows that unless scxne outlet is given Indian industry might collapse 
in a big way. 

But this depenttence on foreign markets is nothing but dependence 
on the colonies and semicolonies of Britain or America, which 
enables the latter to force down any conditions before access to 
these markets is given. The foreign exchange earned through this 
trade will constitute a mere trifle in relation to India’s capital 
requirements and will constantly goad Indian big business to shed 
all the formal trappings of independence and come as a beggar of 
alms and completely depend on imperialism. 

Indian big business itself, in its ambition, is looking to widespread 
foreign markets — ^to the entire south-east Asia — and looking upon 
itself as the inheritor of the mantle thrown off by Japan. The Indian 
bouigeoisie realises that its plan of expansion cannot be realised 
without foreign markets, and members of the union government are 
already talking about exports to south-east Asian countries. The 
desire to eTqiloit the peoples of south-east Asia with the help of 
imperialists is one of the most powerful &ctors in bourgeois politics. 
The need for foreign markets is the logical conclusion of a desire 
to develop industries on a capitalist basis with the colonial order 
kqpt intact. 

Both for its immediate needs — replacement, immediate eTqports 
to avoid collapse of industry — and its big plans of expansion of 
industry, import of capital goods, finding of new markets, release 
of sterling balances, &e national botirgeoisie needs collaboration 
with in^»erialism, as without in^erialism it will not even able to 
run its industry regularly, nor expand it. 

The bttsinesstnen know that these are the crucial years whoa 
either industry expands, new markets are cultured before the other 
natums suffering ffom war devastation cmne out as competitors. 
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or they go bankrupt. That is why they need collaboration very 
badly. 

This desire for collaboration, therefore, takes the -shape of 
retaining the colonial order and willingly inviting foreign capital 
for joint concerns. They agree to make wide and sweeping 
concessions to foreign capital in return for securing access to other 
colonial markers. | 

The secret of the joint concerns, planned by Indian big 
businessmen but not yet executed is this. The Indian capitalists 
finding no other way of getting capital goods are prepared to accept 
the most extortionate terms from the monopolists of these goods. 

The full meaning of this collaboration is seat in the terms 
demanded by imperialism and accepted by the Indian bourgeoisie. 

Foreign capital through the Havana trade pact is demanding full 
equality, full ccntqiensation in case the state takes over any concern; 
that no measures of nationalisation be carried through, a demand 
which the Indian govemmott, itself opposed to nationalisation, has 
found easy to satisfy through its recent statement of policy when 
it says that there will be no nationalisation for five years; it 
demands that no discrimination be made between home and foreign 
capital; that tariff walb be not raised against foreign capital 
without previous consultation; and that full security be offered to 
k, meaning security against labour and state intervention. 

These terms, accepted by the Indian bourgeoisie, were openly 
put in the several ^eeches of the arrogant American ambassador 
to India, Dr Grady. Speaking in April 1 947 in New York. Dr Grady 
donanded a fimdamental reorganisation of India’s taxation structure 
to suit the needs of the American imperialbts for unhampered 
exploitaticni of India. 

“He was of the opinion that the obstacles to maximum economic 
co(q>auti(»i such as dw present complicated tax structure that 
han^)ered the conduct of manu&cturing operations in India by 
fbre^ conqranies could be ronov^ by treati^ or agreements” — 
in short, die state ^uM not encroach dirough taxation on the 
intdits of the foreign concerns. 

Demandmg a war on protective tarifb, etc., in the name of world 
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recovery and American assistance and sympathy, Dr Grady stated 
(Calcutta, 28 October 1947) : 

“Until there is truly one-world trading system with bilateralism, 
preferences and all other forms of exclusive trade advantage 
eliminated or at least in die process of progressive reduction, world 
prosperity will be shackled...” 

Speaking in November 1947 in Calcutta, Dr Grady said “that 
he was not in a position to state what attitude die Export and Import 
Bank would take for advancing loans to India if the government 
of India decided to go ahead with wholesale plans of nationalisation. 
But if a middle course between private ^terpiise and state institutions 
was followed then he believed there would not be much difficulty.. .. ” 
— thus openly coming out against any genuine nationalisation. 

To these insolent demands the reply of the Indian union 
government has been one of meek acceptance with only verbal 
modification here and there. 

Speaking to the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta 
in Deconber 1947, Pandit Nehru said: 

“We cannot have any special privilege for any foreign interest 
in India. There is a large field especially for the next few years 
and we want cocqieration with other countries during the process 
of India’s develojnnent, and 1 think British and other foreign interests 
that exist in In^ will and should have this large field q)en to 
them.” 

This opoi welcome to foreign interests, seddng to dominate 
India, though verbally qualified by a declaration of no special 
privileges, shows how die government is b^ging for foreign help. 

In practice it accepts one by one all the terms which foe foreign 
capitalists want. 

At foe industries conforence, which met in January 1948 in New 
Delhi, foe gov em m ent gave a secret understanding to foe Indian 
capitalist that foere would be no nationalisation for at least five 
years to come, fous accepting foe dranand of Dr Grady. The lesohdion 
whidi the conforence passed on foreign capital ktqrt quiet on all 
foe insnle wf demand-Q made, and contmted itsdf by sayiiig foat foe 
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conditions under which foreign capital is invested in India should 
be' regulated by national interests, and private deals between Indian 
and foreign capitalists should have the formal approval of the 
government. 

What results from this is not industrial revolution, not the 
freeing of agrarian economy from feudal bondage, but the 
establishment of a few industrial concerns as give some outlet to 
the accumulated capital without endangering the interests of Anglo- 
American imperialism; the establishment of such concerns as fits 
in with the Anglo-American scheme of exploiting the world and 
drawing India into its war plans. 

If this is welcomed by the bourgeoisie it only reveals the narrow 
and antinational character of its intentions. But for the mass of the 
people it only means continuation of feudal exploitation, low wages, 
no industrial revolution, but continued poverty, unemployment, 
crisis and famine — ^the price of tying India to the capitalist order, 
of collaboration and joint exploitation. That is where the Indian 
bourgeoisie, tnd the national leadership which represents it, are 
taking India — to economic dependence on Anglo-America, 
subservience to them and growing poverty for the people. 

The collaboration thus represents an economic and political 
alliance against the democratic revolution through which alcme the 
people can liberate themselves from the yoke of the colonial order, 
of landlordism, of the princes and of foreign and home capitalists. 
It is directed against the agrarian revolution, against the 
nationalisation of industries, a living wage and planning, and against 
the widespread industrial expansion which can only be realised on 
the basis of nationalisation. It is calculated to guard the present 
order with the bourgeoisie playing the role of a junior partner to 
in^erialism. 

Ii^eriidism Needs Collaboration 

The need for collaboration arises from the other side also. 
Odterwise it might be asked, if the bouigeoisie is so depei^ent, why 
do the imperialists not omtinue in the old way, why is even junior 
partt^rship given? 

First, the war has meant a certain change in the econ(»nic 
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relationship between India and Britain. The repatriation of the 
sterling debt has meant that Britain’s capacity to drain goods 
without payment, and thereby automatically have a lien over India’s 
exports of raw materials, has declined, whidi also affects its c^^acity 
to export goods to India. Britain, therefore, stands badly in need 
of new investments in India which will restore the old balance of 
payments and automatically influence the direction of Indian trade 
towards it. It is, therefore, in its imperialist interests that it should 
get access to new investments, taking care that they do not conflict 
with the basic interests at home. 

Secondly, Britain is afraid that if it were not to placate the Indian 
bourgeoisie, America might enter into a deal with it. The Indian 
bourgeoisie, helped by America, might become a second rival, and, 
therefore, concessions must be made and collaboration has to be 
achieved. 

Thirdly, as an opponent, Indian capital has becwne a powerful 
adversary. It is not the old weakling that it was. It has the powerful 
backing of the national movement which it can exploit against any 
plan for pure British concerns and a total refusal to make concessions . 
It has made it in:q)ossible to open purely British concerns and 
concentrate state patronage on them, and thus is in a position to 
obstruct British investments or plans of ejqiloitation. 

And politically, the situation is such that pure British concerns 
like a pure imperialist state Cannot run unless the bourgeoisie is 
won over. ‘Law and order’ cannot be maintained, strike cannot be 
suppressed and British lives cannot be protected without the aid 
of ^ natimial leadership which represents the bourgeoisie and 
ccmtrols the people. 

Therefore both political and econcsnic bargains becrane necessary 
to protect the old order. 

The so-called ‘transfer of power’ was one of the biggest pieces 
of pdiitical and economic iqrpeasement of the bourgeoisie ^which 
was necessary to strike a deal. This power, putting the bourgeoisie 
m control over the man-power and resources of a vast territory, 
though as a junior partner, was the dream of the bourgeoisie and 
it has realist it. 
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From the standpoint of the revolution all that it means is that 
henceforth the bourgeoisie will guard the colonial order. 

Along with this are being negotiated ‘treaties as between die 
equals’ for trade, industry, commerce — ^treaties with the condition 
mentioned before— treaties which enslave India but enable the 
bourgeoisie to become a junior partner in the exploitation of India. 

The concession about exports, about capital goods, etc., howeiter 
petty they may seem in relation to the nee^ of the messes, are re^ 
in relation to the selfish and petty needs of the colonial bourgeoisie, 
sufficient for collaboration and betrayal. 

This is the economic and political basis of collaboration between 
imperialism and the national bourgeoisie. 


in. POST-WAR REVOLUTIONARY UPSURGE 

AND NEW POLICIES OF IMPERIALISM AND 
INDIAN BOURGEOISIE— NEW CLASS 
ALIGNMENT 

The deep economic crisis and the intensified imperialist exploitation 
of the war years, which have brought unbearable suffering and 
starvation to the broad masses of the toiling and commem people 
and sharpened their political ccmsciousness and militancy, ccaitinued 
to operate as a mighty force in the post-war years bdiind the rising 
revolutionary of the masses. 

Despite the secret military plans to crush the struggle which 
British imperialist statesman hatched behind the curtain, they 
publicly talked of a peaceful transfer of power and of quitting India; 
despite their backstair intrigues to pitch the Congress and League 
against each other and provoke a fratricidal war; despite the 
C(»npromising, disruptive and anti-struggle policies pursued by the 
Congress and League leaderships — ^die tempo, die sweep and the 
milHancy of the struggles of the workers and oiqiloyees in the cities, 
of the peasants and tenant-serfs in d» countryside, of die coomuxi 
people in the feudal autocratic states went on rismg steadily in 
1945 - 46 . 

The sweep of die struggle swept evm into the armed farces 
leadmg to rnutinies arid rehdBiom, strikes and hartals in die mywhd 
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armies. Gandhi’s non-violent India, guarded by the bourgeoisie for 
more than a quarter century against any militant action, noAv 
suddenly resorted to arms. The development of the struggles into 
armed clashes signified a new stage of the revolutionary str ugg le — 
the final phase in defiance of imperialism and the victory of the 
democratic revolution becomes imminent. 

The second characteristic feature of the situaticm was the great 
role played by the working class in these struggles — economic and 
political. The strikes of the working class became the great cohesive 
and centralising force when the bourgeoisie was abjuring struggle 
and the National Congress was withdrawing from it. In fact many 
of the glorious struggles took place in the teeth of opposition from 
national leaders. 

The developing strikes for economic demands and the mass 
participation of the working class in the political protest strikes 
were leading the entire struggle in the direction of an all-India 
general strike, supported by the armed forces and government 
servants. 

India has never seen such a sweep; never seen the armed forces 
collapsing so easily before popular pressure; never seen die working 
class fighting with such abandon and courage. 

It was the eve of the total collapse of imperialism. 

The heroic fighting spirit of the striking workers was shown in 
the ease with which the workers responded to the call for protest 
strikes on every national and anti-imperialist issue. It was seen in 
the rapid spread of strike enthusiasm to other employees, to bank 
clerks, peons, primary teachers and government servants, 

A similar mov^oit started in the armed forces. In 1945 when 
it was known that t^ of thousands of the captured patriotic INA 
men were being maltreated in several concentraticni canqis, and 
when the victory-mad irrqierialists launched a treason trial against 
the INA leaders, the whole country rose in flaming indignation and 
demanded their unconditional release. 

In November 1945 die students and wmk^s of Calcutta became 
die spearhead of big protest hartals and strike dmionstraticms. They 
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marched under the joint flags of the Congress the League and the 
Communist Party and were fired upon by die police and Ae military. 
It was dien that the first martyrs of the post-war period fell. 


In January 1946 die British comraander-in-chief had to bow 
down before the popular storm and release the INA prisoners. 


Hard on the heels of the release the INA demonstrations an|d 
powerfully influenced by them, came the discontent in the ranks 
of the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Indian Air Force. 


The naval ratings struck work and went on hungerstrike for their 
demands in the ships and shore-establishments. They demonstrated 
for their demands in the city, demanded the release of INA men 
and the withdrawal of the Indian troops from Indonesia. They ran 
up the Congress, League and red flags on their ships. 


The naval officers, bewildered and panic-stricken by the new 
revolutionary spirit in the navy, sought to suppress them by arrests 
and bullets. Then it was that these navy men seized their ships and 
fired back. By their heroic though shortlived resistance the navy 
men of Bombay and Karachi her^ded the beginning of a new period 
of revolutionary upheaval. Their revolutionary spirit and united 
action sent a thrill through the ranks of all branches of the Indian 
armed forces. 


Men of the RIAF struck in several places in fraternal solidarity 
with the RIN. The Indian troops, wherever they were called out 
against the revolting men, refused to fire. 

The Indian working class, led by the Commimist Party, 
instinctively saw in the navd rising a historic turning point in our 
freedom struggle and supported it by total protest strikes and 
hartals in Bombay, Calcutta, Trichinopoly, Madras and Madura. 

The total strike and hartal in Bombay on 22 February 1946, 
came as an instantaneous counter-challenge to Admir^ 
Godfi:ey*s insolent threat to destroy the revoltiing navy and despite 
die oppos^cm of VallaMibhai Patel and tiie Congress leadership, 
strudc: panic into die hearts of the imperialists. They called out 
white troops with tanks and armoured cars to spread terror and 
murder in the streets. Ovw 200 citizens fdl victim to dieir bullets 
k two days< 
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The naval rising and the great solidarity action staged by the 
advanced guard of the Indian working class in its support were not 
isolated incidents. They were a flaming signal which announced to 
the world that a volcanic discontent, an anti-imperialist urge, was 
smouldering in the minds of the Indian people and their armed 
forces, ready to be united and harnessed for the final annihilation 
of the rotten structure of the imperialist-feudal rule. 

One has only to recapitulate the striking events and mass actions 
of the first six months of 1 946 to be convinced of the truth of this. 

Within a week of the RIN strike, more than 300 military sepoys 
stationed at Jabalpur struck work and paraded throughout the 
streets with all the three flags. Congress, League and red (4 March). 

On 8 March, the workers and citizens of Delhi observed a 
protest strike and hartal against the victory celebrations. The Town 
Hall was attacked and set on fire. 

On 1 8 March, the Gurkha soldiers of Dehra Dun revolted in 
protest against insulting remarks by officers. 

'Delhi policemen went on hungerstrike for wage increase and the 
military was used to arrest them. 

Policemen of Allahabad went on hungerstrike in protest against 
ration cut (19 March). 

Ten thousand Bihar policemen went on strike on 3 April. 

Side by side with this beginning of insurrectionary atmosphere 
in the armed forces and the police, a tronendous strike wave was 
rising among the working class. 

This terrific pace of events in tfie rest of India was producing 
the first repercussions among the people of the feudal autocratic 
states. 

The people of Kashmir launched in May, 1946 a movment for 
the end of autocracy of the Dogra house and for the immediate 
introduction of a (kmocradc constitulioa. The ruler prcmqxtly arrested 
Sheikh Abdullah and unleashed a reign of terror agamst the Kashnhri 
pct^le, who, however, struck back and perfonned marvels of heroic 
resistance. 
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It was clear that a new round of states’ peoples ’s struggles, this 
time for the final abolition of princely autocracy', was being heralded 
by the fighting people of Kashmir, and the people of the rest of 
India were preparing to support them. 

Thus the coimtrywide movement which grew round the danand 
for the release of fire INA men and the naval rising of Februaiy 
marked the begiraiing of new period which was not just of mounting 
discontent and unrest but one which immediately placed on fije 
agenda the democratic revolution and the task of vanquishing 
imperialism and its collaborators. 

The pturalysis of the imperialist system was seen not only in the 
breakdown of its economic structure, the poverty and hunger it 
created, but in the disintegration of the armed and the police forces 
which were no longer able to resist the popular pressure and 
revolutionary upheaval. 

Imperialism saw the writing on the wall and opened negotiations 
with the two bourgeois parties, the Congress and the League. But 
it was not only imperialism, that was fiightened by the menace of 
the approaching revolution. The bourgeois leaderships of the National 
Congress and the Muslim League clearly saw that the struggle of 
the masses was jgetting beyond control and was bringing to the forc- 
firont the working class and the exploited masses. They, therefore, 
were eager for compromise and began to attack the militant struggles 
of the pec^le. 

The policies pursued by the leaderships of the Congress and the 
Muslim League correspcaided to the bourgeois vested interests 
which they represent and not to the anti-imperialist and democratic 
aspirations of the vast masses that they claim to lead. 

Both the leaderships resiled in panic from the manifestatimrs of 
mass upheaval against the imperialist-feudal rule and were ready 
to welcome the cabinet mission as soon as it was aimounced and 
to sedc coc^eratron with imperialism. 

Whoi the cabinet mission came with its plan, the Congress 
leadership turned even more antistruggle. Its ministries let loose a 
wave of regression against the workingclass and peasant struggles. 
It set its f^ against the struggles of the states’ peoples in order 
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to appease the princes and betrayed the struggle of the Kashmiri 
people. Instead of rejecting the plan with its non-sovereign 
constitution-making body and r^ention of the princes, as a plan 
of masked British domination and as one based on the imperialist 
policy of divide and rule, it accepted it with minor criticisms. 

The leadership of the National Congress, representing die interests 
of the Indian capitalist class, thus betrayed the revolutionary 
movement at a time when it was on the point of overthrowing the 
imperialist order. It only exploited the movement to win the maximum 
concessions possible for its own selfish interests and disrupted for 
the time being the growing revolutionary movement. By detaching 
the Congress from the movement, by isolating these spontaneously 
developing militant struggles, by repressing them, the national 
leadership played the game of disrupting the battle against 
imperialism and pursued a policy of repressing it. 

The leadership of the Muslim League, representing the interests 
of the Muslim capitalists and landlords, had always played a 
disruptive and antinational role through its policy of communalism, 
its slogan of division of India and its general policy of obstructing 
the national emancipatory struggles headed by the Congress. The 
Muslim League leadership capitalised the backwardness of the 
Muslim masses and the failure of the national reformist leadership 
to draw the Muslim masses into the common struggle, and succeeded 
in giving the freedom uige of the Muslim masses a distorted 
expression. The hypocritical talk of ‘Muslim freedom’, of saving 
the Muslims from the Hindus, stood exposed when in connection 
with the RIN strike in Bombay, Jinnah came out against the 
participation of Muslim workers and people in the common 
demonstration, and betrayed his fear of independent mass action. 

Throughout this period the Muslim League did its best to keep 
the Muslim masses away from the developing revolutimiary wave 
but did not always succeed. It had sometimes to start demonstration, 
on its own (demonstration in Cdcutta for the release of the INA 
prisoner Radiid Ali) to give an outlet to die anti-inperialist sentiment 
of the Muslim masses. The Muslim League leadership was 
conemtrating only on blackmailing the Congress and through 
obstruction to secure its separatist demand of Pakistan. 
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It also, therefore, readily took to negotiations on the basis of the 
cabinet mission’s plan. Tlie Muslim League leadership thus betrayed 
the revolutionary movement and revealed itself once more as an 
agency of upper-class interests out to sell the freedom movement 
for its own selfish gains. 

British imperialism, standing in immediate need of erecting a 
barrier to the revolutionary movement, saw the necessity of placating 
the Congress to the utmost limit. It realised that only by usnng the 
Congress leadership against the revolutionary movement could the 
imperialist order be saved. 

At that same time, having drawn the Congress into negotiations, 
imperialism fully exploited the fear of the Congress leaders of 
revolution, their need for economic help from Britain, their conflict 
with League, and the indepoident existence of the princely autocracy, 
to make them willingly accept the Moimtbatten plan. 

The original cabinet mission plan did not provide for direct 
partition; this was a concession made to Congress pressure. But 
as soon as the purely Congress-manned interim government came 
into existence the pressure of riots was woiked up, taking advantages 
of the ‘direct action’ laimched by the League. Pressure was also 
worked later throu^ cabinet members of the Muslim League, when 
it afterwards joined the government, making it impossible for the 
Congress to fimetion the government. The leaders of Jhe Congress 
were thus forced to accept partition of India. 

Real Face of the Moimtbatten Award 

The Mountbatten award comes as a culmination of the betrayal 
of the revolutionary struggle by the National Congress and the 
League leaderships. 

Though the bourgeois leaderships parade the story that 
indq)mdence has been won, the fact is that the freedom struggle 
has beat betrayed and the national leadership has strude a treacherous 
deal behind the back of the starving people, betraying eveiy slogan 
of the democratic revolution. 

The Mountbatten plan partitiemed India. The national bourgeois 
leaderdiqjs of the Congress and the Muslim League, which had 
always opposed tire solution of the communal problem on the basis 
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of the just and revolutionary principle of self-determination of 
nationalities, accepted the imperialist solution of partiticm on the 
basis of religion. This enabled imperialism to organise the ghastliest 
riots and mass butcheries of minorities, creating per manent hostility 
between Hindus and Muslims, and to woric up war fever between 
the two states when required in imperialist interests. The partitions 
in a ready-made weapon to organise riots and side-track the 
revolutionary movement by war appeals. It is caie of the biggest 
attacks on die unity and integrity of the donocratic movement and 
is also used to weak^ the bourgeoisie of both the states vis-a-vis 
imperialism. 

Secondly, the plan keeps the princes, the age-old feiends of the 
imperial order, intact and enhances their bargaining power, enabling 
the national leaders to parade their accession as a great triunq>h, 
for the princes are now supposed to be independent. 

Thirdly, the leading economic strings are still in the hands of 
the imperialists, who successfitUy use th^ to make the bouigeoisie 
move against the masses, crush the democratic revolution and 
establish a new line-up of imperialism, princes, landlords, and the 
bourgeoisie. 

The Mountbatten plan is the expression of this alliance against 
the democratic revolution — an alliance which seeks to drown the 
revolution in blood. It crowns the process of bourgeois vacillation 
with final capitulation. It is the fixiit of the national leadership’s 
compromising policy, culminating in an avowedly anti-national, 
anti-people and anti-revolutionary policy. 

What the Mountbatten plan has given to the peq>le is not real 
but fake independence. Through this award British im|)erialism 
partitioned In^ on communal lines and gave to the bouigeoisie 
an important share of state-power, sub-servioit to itself. 

Britain’s domination has not ended, but the fcam of dominaticm 
has changed. The bouigeoisie was so long kqrt out of state-power 
and in oppositiim to it; now it is granted a share of state^power 
in order to disrupt and drown the national-democratic revolution 
in blood. 

The supreme organs of the state, fee army, the navy, the air fOTce 
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and the bureaucracy, are controlled by the servitors of imperialism. 
They are dominated by upper-class elements, officered by them, 
by old bureaucrats who have pronounced pro-British sympathies 
and bitterly hate all democratic advance. And the final imperialist 
control will be registered through military missions and military 
advisers — ‘willingly accepted’ by the Indian government. 

The behaviour of the military, the police and the civil service 
in face of the riot offensive of communal elements cljearly 
demonstrates how anti-popular, anti-democratic and pro-impei^ist 
elements control these organs of the state — elements on which the 
bourgeoisie safely relies for the law and order of collaboratipn. 

At the same time the representatives of the bouigeoisie, \he 
traditional leaders of the national movement, are handed over the 
reins of govemmait, while being dominated by imperialism, through 
trade pacts and an open military alliance which is in the process 
of formation. 

The Mountbatten award does not really signify a retreat of 
imperialism, but its cunning counter-offensive against the rising 
forces of the Indian people. This is demonstrated by the communal 
carnage and the setback to the democratic and anti-imperialist 
struggles after 15 August. 

British imperialism was forced to change the forms of its 
domination as a result of the growing popular upsurge for fi’eedom 
and democracy during the war and post-war days. Faced with the 
ahemative of quitting India, it has given a share of power to the 
capitalists and landlords in order to be able to remain. To parade 
this new status as rational freedom or as national advance is to 
shield imperialist designs and the subservience of the national 
bouigeoisie. 

National Government and the People 

Tlie deeds and actions of the ‘national government’ since 15 
August fully prove this understanding of the purpose behind tire 
Mountbatten plan. 

The establishment of tire central government beaded by Pandit 
Ndrm has not solved a single problem of the democratic revoluticm. 
Its establishment does not mean that the Indian peqrle have won 
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either freedom or independence, nor does it ensure that they will 
be moving in the direction of democracy and freedcwn for the people. 

On the contrary, the government has already made a big move 
in the opposite direction — against the interests and freedom of the 
people. It is linking itself with the Anglo-American bloc of imperialist 
powers — a bloc which seeks to crush all democratic revolutions and 
to create satellite states. It is manoeuvring to find an advantageous 
position for itself in the Anglo-American bloc. 

The recent acts of the national government prove beyond doubt 
that its policy is to suppress freedom and democracy. 

The constituent assembly, manned by the same leaders as lead 
the national government, is preparing an authoritarian constitution. 
The working class and the Indian people will not get anything 
except the right to vote at long intervals and that too only for the 
provincial assemblies. The constitution framed by the constituent 
assembly will be a constitution for the upper classes to rule the 
oppressed millions in the interests of joint exploitation by the Indian 
and British capitalists. 

The constitution provides for arrest without warrant and detention 
without trial, it authorises the provincial governors to act in their 
discretion, legislate by ordinance and rule by proclamation, thus 
usurping the powers of the legislature and over-ruling them in the 
name of grave emergency. 

It includes the reactionary provision for second chambers in 
provinces and allows for nomination of members to the council by 
the governor, thus ensuring that the vested interests and their upper- 
class spdcesmen will have a dominant voice in the chamber. 

The model constitution for provinces further does not accept the 
basic right of linguistic national units to self-determination, thus 
expressing clearly the reactionary bourgeois interests which seek 
to dominate fire different nationalities. 

It does luA provide for proportional representation, without 
whidh the progressive political parties and the various minority 
groups canno t get felt r^resentation. It does not provide for freedom 
and self-determinaticm of the tribal and other backward people 
enabling the fmmation of autonomous r^cms or provinces, without 
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which these backward people cannot economically and culturally 
protect and develop diemselves. 

Under the constitution the basic and fundamental rights of the 
toilers, such as right to work, right to a living wage, equal pay for 
equal work, right to old-age, sickness and unemployment aid, are 
denied and do not find a place in the fundamental right which the 
new state of India is bound by the constitution to guarantee and 
protect. I 

While these rights of the mass of toilers are not guaranteed, the 
property and the privileges of the vested interests are specifically 
granted protection by a clause in the fundamental rights ^t no 
property of a person or corporation shall be taken over for public 
use except by payment of compensation, thus preventing through 
a constitutional guarantee all plans of nationalisation of industries 
including foreign concerns. 

The government is carrying out the plan of Indian big business 
to oppose nationalisation, suppress the workers and demand more 
promotion through longer hours of work; intensification of labour 
and rationalisation; freezing of wages in the name of stopping the 
wage-price spiral; sabotaging the implementation of gains secured 
by the workers (railway agreement); holding forth no hope of 
legislation for a living wage, social security or curtailment of 
management’s power of dismissal; assuring the capitalists of full 
fireedom to loot the people in the name of building a ‘mixed 
economy’, while slandering the workers for the fall in production, 
demanding an increase in the hours of work. In short, it is passing 
the burden of the crisis on to the shoulders of workers to keep up 
capitalist profits. 

The control of the govemn^t by fiie national leaderdiip has 
placed an additional and powerful weapem in its hands to sabotage 
the revolutionary struggles against princely autocracy. It has 
persistenfiy raised illusions that princely autocracy can be fought 
through governmental pressure and has utilised them to enter into 
accession a9:emients with the princes whidi keep autocracy intact! 
By para^tig accessiem as a big triunqih, attention is side-tracked 
from die democratic struggles inside the states. The latest act of 
betrayal is the standstill r^sreonrait with the Nizam. 
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In a number of bigger states the bourgeois leadership has used the 
popular movements against princedom to get limited constitutional 
reforms which do not give power to the people but give a minor 
share of power to the bourgeoisie. In exchange they have joined 
hands with the princes to defend feudal exploitation and oppression 
of the people and to disrupt and suppress all popular d^nocratic 
movements. 

The policy that the government follows can only be described 
as one of supporting feudal reaction and sabotaging the revolutionary, 
anti-feudal, anti-imperialist struggle. 

In the matter of civil liberties and democratic rights, the provincial 
governments, under the guidance of the central government, have 
passed the blackest acts — public safety acts— which are freely used 
against the rising workers’ and peasants’ movements and against 
the students; hundreds are detained without trial, extemed or interned. 

The leadership of the central government has applied die brake 
to the agrarian legislation of the provincial ministries, which itself 
was an attempt to cheat the peasant in the name of the abolition 
of landlordism. Saddled with compensation and with no provision 
for land to the tiller, the legislation is not even a mild refonn, retains 
landlordism under different forms, and is an attempt to split the 
peasant movement and disrupt die growing forces of the agrarian 
revolution. It is an attempt to broaden the basis of the present 
bourgeois government. 

In the matter of minorities, the government follows a communal 
policy, which is essentially the bourgeois way of inciting majority- 
minority conflict. This leads it to practise discrimination and 
favouritism against die minmities depriving diem of their fundamental 
democratic rights, and to retreat before the more ruthless and direct 
incitement of communal conflict by feudal-imperialist reaction, 
which has resulted in the mass murder of minorities in certain areas. 

The admission of Hindu Sabha leader, Shyamaprosad Muldi^ee, 
into the cabinet and the retention of Akali leader, Baldev Singh, 
in the in^ort^t posidmi of defence minister, taken together with 
the cqien encmiragement given to communal reacticm, shows how 
the government itself wanted to use the weapon of commune 
(hvisimi, even before die mass massaoes had started in the Puryab, 
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Thus for the government, the oppression of the minorities is a 
conscious and deliberate policy. 

This polic}', carried to its greatest lengths by Sardar Patel with 
his praise of the openly communal princes (Patiala, Bharatpur, 
Nawanagar) and of Ae RSS, and his viciously communal incitement 
of Hindus against the Muslims and Pakistan, has lent added strength 
to these forces. The result is seen in the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi by a leading organiser of the RSS. I 

So determined are the leaders of tiie government to utilise Wd 
safeguard their use of this communal weapon that even after \the 
assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, every effort is made to scr^n 
and protect reaction; angry people demonstrating against them are 
arrested and even shot down, a farce is enacted of arresting some 
of them — while in reality every occasion is utilised to find and 
excuse to say a good word for the communalists and save them 
from the anger of the masses. 

The arrest of Hindu Mahasabha leaders, etc. took place because 
the angry masses set the pace and compelled the government to take 
steps against these communalists. 

Even the banning of the RSS by the national government has 
been done due to the tremendous mass indignation against it and 
is only a cover for its continued policy of shielding and allying with 
that organisation and the elements behind it. 

According to Pandit Nehru’s own statement this policy does not 
lead to any differences inside the cabinet; even on this issue there 
are no political differences, but only temperamental differences. 
This should be enough to dmonstrate the strong pull of communal 
reaction on the national government. 

Government’s Economic Policy 

While refusing to develop the industries of our country by 
nationalising key and vital industries, ftie government at ftie same 
time is encouraging the export drive in the interests of Indian big 
business and at the expraise of the people. This is a part of the plan 
of collaboration with Anglo-American bloc, since these export 
markets can cmly be secured in collaboraticm with the imperialists. 
By secunng foreign excdiange through these exports, Indian big 
business wai^ to purchase machinery fbr new industries with the 
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help of the Anglo-American imperialists. Thus again it has to 
depend on the Anglo-American capitalists for its industries. 

This double economic dependence on the Anglo-American 
capitalists, both for the market for Indian products and for purchasing 
new machinery, necessitates a servility and abject surrender to 
them; and big business, helped by the government, is preparing to 
sell out India’s future to the Anglo-American imperialists. 

The latter are demanding a number of concessions and 
fundamental rights — no discrimination against foreign capital, no 
nationalisation, no tariffs which are not agreed to, joint concerns 
for the exploitation of Indian people, full security to them — all of 
which are embodied in the draft trade charter being discussed at 
Havana and disclose that Indian big business and the government 
are mortgaging Indian economy to Anglo-American capital in their 
selfish interests. The natural result of this is not only economic but 
indirect political domination, so that both the economy and the 
political freedom of India are being mortgaged to the Anglo-American 
monopolists. 

Government’s Foreign Policy 

The foreign policy of the government follows the class interests 
it represents. From the very beginning Pandit Nehru adopted a line 
of forming a socalled third bloc — a line which represents the 
interests of big business inasmuch as it kept India away from the 
democratic camp and opened the way to the imperialist camp. 

Recent events have tom off the mask of neutrality from the 
government’s foreign policy. On all crucial issues the Indian 
delegation has taken an anti-democratic and pro-imperialist stand 
— Korea, ‘Little Assembly’, Ukraine. On the question of Ukraine 
it allowed itself to be exploited by the USA, and took the hypocritical 
stand that India stood against Ukraine because south-east Asia was 
not represented. 

On the questiems craciai for the peoples of Asia in particular, 
e.g. the American-directed Kuomintang war against the Chinese 
people and the Froich colonial war in \^etnam, it has ranained 
silent and refused to act; while cwi die question of the Japanese peace 
treaty, it h^g virtually lined up widi Anglo-American uupenahsm. 
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Over the American-backed Dutch war against the Indonesian people, 
it has approved of the betrayal of the Indonesian freedom struggle, 
achieved through the latest truce, put through by the US-sponsored 
and dominated good olfices committee and welcomed by president 
Truman. 

Foreign policy depends on economic policy and India isj also 
rapidly lining herself up with the Anglo-American bloc in matters 
of foreign policy. Its diplomats are already uttering anti-^viet 
slanders, e.g. Sir Maharaj Singh’s statement on war propagmda. 

The British imperialists are giving open hints about an ^ti- 
Soviet bloc including the overseas territories of Britain, indicating 
that the role India will have to play, is to support the western bloc 
economically, especially with its raw materials. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on 22 January’, Bevin, 
Britain’s foreign minister, stated in connection with the formation 
of a bloc of west-European powers: 

“The overseas territories of these countries (Britain, France, 
Holland, etc.) should be brought within this union, so that this 
tremendous cooperation would stretch through Europe, the middle 
east and Africa to the far east. . .The western organisation of Europe 
must be economically supported. That involves the closest possible 
collaboration with the commonwealth and overseas territories, not 
only the British, but the French, Dutch, Belgian and Portuguese 
overseas territories. These territories are large primary producers 
and are capable of great development.” 

Along with this come reports about an alliance of soutii-east 
Asian countries — embracing India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 
and in agreement with Britain — an alliance of an entirely ‘defensive’ 
nature; the aim of this ‘bloc’ as openly reported is to ‘prevent the 
spread of communism in south-east Asia’, which feally meatts 
suppressing all struggles for freedom and democracy in south-east 
Asia and bringing these countries directly into the imperialist camp. 
The Indian bouigeoisie, which is playing die role of chief agent of 
the imperialists for the formation of Ais bloc, wants all south-east- 
Asian countries to fall in line with them, i.e. give up stru^e 
for freedom and join d» imperialist can^, because it wants to 
prevent the Indian people from being affected by die revolutkmary 
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Struggle in these countries and also because it wants to get some 
foothold in these markets, with the help of imperialism, by keeping 
the colonial order intact. 

There are also reports about military missions from Britain 
coming to India to keep its defence properly organised ; reports 
which openly state that British statesmen do not want India or 
Pakistan to have any defence policy out of the orbit of the British 
commonwealth, i.e. independent of British imperialism. 

That is where the government and big business are dragging 
India — from the freedom struggle to the Anglo-American camp. 

New Role of the Bourgeoisie 

How is it that a government headed by the national leaders and 
one which came to power on the crest of a wave of popular 
struggles should pursue these policies? 

That is so because the national leaders, who headed the popular 
struggle all these years and who are now in the government, represent 
the class interests of the national bourgeoisie, the industrial 
bourgeoisie. 

The leaders of the government including Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Patel represent the interests of the Indian capitalist class, 
and the formation of the government after 15 August — after what 
is known as the transfer of power, but which in reality is the sharitrg 
of power — has meant an immense change in the position of the 
national bourgeoisie vis-a-vis the people and their struggles. 

Formerly the national bourgeoisie and its leaders had to rely on 
the masses, mass struggles, etc. to secure concessions, share in 
power, etc. to advance their own interests. The bourgeoisie wm 
excluded frMn political power, it had no real opportunity to develr^ 
industries and had no political power over the people. 

TTie post-war revolutionary upsurge forced imperialism to change 
its strategy, in order to be able to strike at the democratic forces 
all the mwe ferociously. 

Imperfelistn makes big concessions to die bourgeoisie and hands 
it over governmental power to rule die Indian people in its own 
narrow selfish intoests. 
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At the same time the state it has won is dependent on imperialism 
and is a satellite state. 

In the new state, therefore, the national boui^eoisie shares 
power with imperialism, with the latter still dominant indirectly. 

This is the secret behind the reactionary policy of the national 
government. The bourgeoisie has ceased to play an oppositional 
role; it has renounced mass struggles to get concessic^ from 
imperiaUsm; it is now depending on the new state and its\ control 
over the Indian people to use them as pawns in its baTgainipg with 
imperialism, whenever differences and conflicts arise. These conflicts 
will be solved at governmental level by offering new concessions 
to imperialism through customs, lowering of tariffs, securing of 
joint concerns, etc. 

The bourgeoisie, therefore, has turned its face away from the 
masses and gone over to collaboration. That is why its government 
consistently adopts an anti-mass, anti-democratic policy. 

In the past the bourgeoisie, and the national leadership which 
represents it, were in opposition to imperialism; now they have 
given up that opposition. This is the new change brought about by 
the transfer of power on 15 August. 

Henceforward the march of the democratic revolution will have 
to proceed directly in opposition to the bourgeois government and 
its policies, and the bourgeois leadership of the Congress. 

Game Behind the Riot Offensive 

The i^ct that the government is manned by popular leaders and 
that it arose on the crest of a wave of mass struggles has concealed 
the class character of die government and the change in the position 
of its class. 

The riot offoosive, inspired and engii^ered by imperialists and 
d^r feudal reactionaiy agents, anddieirdemmciaticm of the national 
government has led many people to believe that the feudal 
reactionaries wore attacking a revolutionary government and that 
it was the business of the peqile to line up unconditionally behind 
diegovenimeot. This is atotady wrcnigunda^standiqgofdKsituaticni. 
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The unleashing of communal riots in the Punjab, UP and the itiHlai 
states, the massacre of tens of thousands of innoc^t Hindus, Sikhi 
and Muslims, the forcible extermination and expulsion of minorities 
the terrible sufferings and hardships inflicted on innocent men 
wmnen and cdiildrcn, and the economic chaos arising from all this 
were preplanned and organised by the inqimalist-feudal counter 
revolutionary forces. The object was to disrupt and drown thf 
people's democratic revolution in blood. The main attack was 
against the pec^le who were moving forward through srdkes 
armed conflicts and revolts of states’ peoples to a democrati< 
revolution. 

Ihe attempt of the forces of counter-revolution was to sidetrack 
the revolutionary discontent into communal channels, disorganise 
the people and through it consolidate a line-up of all vested interests 
against the mass movement, a line-up in which the bourgeoisie wil 
move more to the right, allying with feudal and communal interests 
all the more, so that a stronger front against the masses could be 
created. 

This was to be achieved by strengthening the openly communal 
elemaits inside the government to appease Hindu communal reaction 
and surrender to the princes on the question of maintenance of 
autocracy, by strengthening the consistent communal policy oi 
Sardar Patel and checking the inconsistent and vacillating policy 
of Pandit Nehru. 

There is no doubt that the deqrly-laid plot of counter revolution 
very nearly succeeded in creating ccmfusion, vacillation and 
demoralisation in the ranks of dre people and of political parties. 
The main objectives were forgotten and a tendency to line up behind 
the government in panic was noticed. 

The inqserialists and their agents would precisely like such a 
lining-up of the wcuking class and democratic forces behind the 
government, as it would lead to the giving up of all efforts to carry 
through dte donocratic revolution axid to the doiitg away with all 
opposition and criticism <ffthe government in its policy of combating 
all naricmal-democratic advance. 

For such a policy ensures dw success of their strategy. Why are 
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riots on a mass scale possible today? Precisely because the national 
bouigeois leadership has, through its antinational compromise, 
disorganised the forces of revolution and allowed the reactionaries 
to divert the discontent. 

Communal riots are the direct result of the imperialist conspiracy 
and bourgeois compromise. Imperialism has strengthened tte basis 
of communal riots in four ways: (i) partition which n^ie one 
cranmunity hostile to another; (ii) fixation of boundari^ in a 
manner that roused ounmunal bittiness to its height; (iii) indeppident 
position for the states which could manoeuvre between Indip and 
Pakistan and play one against the other in a most vicious manner; 
(iv) commimal poisoning of most of die army chiefs and bureaucrats, 
which has resulted in the use of the state machinery for spreading 
riots. 

In^erialism is instigating conununal riots in order to create 
conditions in which the national bourgeois leadership will be 
increasingly forced to submit to imperialist domination, and the 
common toiling people will be forced to submit to the leadership 
of the upper classes. It also aims at smashing people’s unity and 
crushing all democratic movements. 

Fascist elements like the RSS, Hindu-Muslim-Sikh communal 
reactionaries and bureaucratic administrators trained up by 
imperialism are the chief agents for provoking riots. The princes 
and landlords are at the head of than. But the bourgeoisie, including 
sections of the leaderships of the Congress and the League, has also 
played a leading part in comiminal riots, though certain sections 
of foe Congress and the League leaderships have taken a stand 
against them. 

Sectirms of foe national bourgeois leadership also provdce riots 
as a matter pdicy — as part of their policy towards theminorrties . 
The ptfocy of conqjrQmise with Britifo in|>erialism, foe policy of 
rdying on ft in foe conflict between foe Indkn union and Pakistan, 
leads stra^ht to the massacre of minorities as a weapon of 
indmidatiiig foe government of foe other dmniruon. The massacre 
of Muslims, for instrmce, is a part of foe game of intimidating 
Pakistan, of rqrlytng to anardiy with anardiy— a gan» whi^i suits 
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the interests of the British excellently. The minorities have beconre 
a big pawn in the game of power politics of the compromisers. 

A section of the bourgeois leadership encourages and protects 
communal anned bands for using them against political opponents 
and democratic movements and for stengthening the princes and 
other vested interests; they even incorporate communal armed bands 
into the police, home guard and army. 

Another section of the bourgeois leadership, while continuing 
the policy of compromise and thus creating conditions for riots, 
are scared by the riots when they actually occur, due to the 
disoiganisaticm of administration, trade, etc. They take only palliative 
measures to stop the extreme forms of riots and anarchy. 

The workers, peasants and progressive intelligentsia arc the 
most determined forces that resist all riots, just because riots smash 
all democratic movements. In fighting riots, diey must make use 
of all opportunities including the government measures to combat 
them. 

But imtil the bouigeois policy of collaboration with imperialism 
and feudalism and its hostility to the principle of self-determination 
are successfully defeated, riots will take place again and again. 

Not only ctnnmunal riots, but otiher kinds of riots between one 
nationality and another, between the a(^anced castes and backward 
castes, between the tribal people and others, will also take place 
until full democracy and self-detenninati(Mi of the peqile are achieved 
and the in^erialist hold over the organs of the state is completely 
smashed. 

A detomined fi^t against the reactitxiary policy of the Ccmgress 
and the League leadership is, therefore, essential to end the possibility 
of all riots. An Old to these riots can only be brought about by 
complete elimination of imperialist domination and full democratic 
progress. 

Unmask tiw Compromisers and Communafots 

The policy of conqircanise with feudalism and imperialism has 
t>lrca^ bred riots and will breed more riots. Conq)romise feeds 
connler-fevolutkm, and it is so in die case of India also. 
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Hie hands of all naticmal leaders axe equally, trained with comprcani 
and they are all responsible for the mountit^ offensive of t 
communal elements. 

Unless their compromising policies are exposed before the peop 
unless the people see the connection between them and the ri< 
offensive and push thdr policies back, the feudal-imperialist offensi 
cannot be defeated. | 

It is, therefore, wrong to draw basic distinctions bebl^een diffen 
national leaders on the question of their approach to tjl|e commui 
problem. Sardar Patel who takes an openly coimnun^ stand, a 
Pandit Nehru who oxnes out against riots and for thb protect! 
of the Muslim minority, both move in the vicious circle created 
compromise. In the final analysis Pandit Nehru has no independt 
line and has to fall in line with Sarder Patel. 

Pandit Nehru’s own stand, which regards Hindu communal 
reaction, only as a reaction to Muslim communalism, and does i 
see in it the forces of counter-revolution; his indulgence in thre 
of reprisals against Pakistan on the Kashmir issue; his failure 
take a bold stand against the Hindu Mahasabha and the RSS e\ 
after Gandhiji’s assassination; his full acquiescence in the pol 
of the central and provincial governments of utilising t 
assassination in order to strike at the democratic, revolutionary z 
really anticommunal forces in the country — all these only show t 
Nehru has completely surrendered to Patel’s policy. 

The party will utilise every opportunity to fi^t riots and v 
make use of every measure taken by the government to stop ric 
It will regard riots as an offensive against the revolution but, 
the same time, will have no illusion that the national govemm 
can or will figjht against riots. 

In doing tiiis, it is no doubt tiie duty of the Party to utilise ev 
aitti-Tiot utterance of men like Nehru and counteract tiie ope 
communal policy of other leaders. Such utterances, acts : 
propaganda have some importance inasmuch as they enable u: 
expose more easily men like Nehru and counteract the ope 
communal ptdicy of otiier leaders. Such utterances, acts : 
propaganda have some in^rtance inasmuch as liney enable m 
eJ9K»e inore easily men like Patd who are nearest to feudal reacti 
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Patel and Nehru 

Not only on the cpiestion of riots but also on the question of 
democratic policies, there exist illusions about Nehru. 

Nehru is seen as a fighter against Patel’s policies and almost 
made to appear as the leader of the democratic forces. Every verbal 
opposition of Nehru to Patel is magnified. It is thus that an illusion 
is created that if Nehru’s hands are strengthened as against Patel, 
the government will be transformed into an instrument of the 
people’s will. 

This estimate of Nehru is anti-Marxist and serves to tie down 
the masses to the bourgeois leadoship. It must be clearly understood 
that Nehru is as much a representative of the bourgeoisie as Patel 
is. They both defend the class polides and interests of the bourgeoisie 
which is now collaborating with imperialism. 

Today Nehru is following the same policy as Patel. It is so in 
the matter of foreign policy, of the states, of decontrol, of industrial 
policy, etc. He oftoi outdoes Patel on vital issues. He denounces 
strike of the working class as a stab in the back. 

In fact all shades of difference within the bourgeois camp (such 
as those between Ndmi and Patel) are entirely subordinated to the 
new basic realignment of the class as a whole, viz. its role of 
collaboration with in^erialism. Both Nehru and Patel represent this 
collaboraticKiist class, and all differences betweor them are bdng 
and will be solved within the fundamoital fiamework of the 
collaboraticniist policy of that class as a whole. The working class 
cannot go forward without fighting the policy of this class. That 
is why today it is anti-Marxist fi>r the worldng class to base its 
strategy mi ‘difierences’ within the bourgeois canqi such as ‘Patel- 
Nehru’ diffmences. 

It is thus clear that the central government, manned by leaders 
of the Natimial Congress, is the avowed enemy of the naticmal- 
democratic revolufion. Marxism-Leninism has always tau^ that 

the period of declining capitalism— of the general crisis of 
cartalism— die bourgeoisie cannot lead the democratic movement 
to victory, fiat it betrays it and goes over to the opposite camp, 
snd that it is die workiog class which must lead it. 
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National Leaders uid the Masses 

We must r^ember that those in chaiige of the government are 
still looked upon by the majority of the people as their leaders and 
the government is still looked upon as a national government in 
contrast to the previous imperialist government. 

The masses do not yet realise that the national government is 
collaborating, that the country is being sold to AnglojAmerican 
imperialism, that the policies of the leadership are leading to riots, 
that the government is being run in the interests of big business; 
they still believe it to be a free government and are the victims of 
national sentiments and national illusions about the Congress 
leadership. The trusting masses of our country, though they are 
getting rapidly disillusioned with die national government, have not 
yet lost their faith in Nehru, their faith in the Congress, and though 
repeatedly betrayed, they yet cling to old illusions. 

Any criticism of the national government which does not take 
into account these sentiments about it is likely to defeat its purpose. 

If in criticising the policies of the government, we do not base 
ourselves on concrete instances, if we do not patientiy argue on the 
basis of a series of such instances and bring the masses to the point 
at which they can for themselves see the truth about our 
characterisation of the policies of the national government, if we 
do not take into consideration the strong ties of loyalty that still 
bind the people to the Congress, our criticism will not impress the 
people and will not succeed in its aim of making them break away 
from their collaborating leaders. 

At the same time the rapid economic deterioration and 
disillusionm^ of the masses have created conditions for the 
successful unmasking of these reactionary policies — conditions 
vdiich did not exist in the past. 

To be able to move the masses into action for the fiilfilmait of 
the donocratic aims, the working class rnust tear diem away from 
the bourgeois leadership and build a new movement based on a new 
understandir^ of natimud unity. 



IV. DEEPENING ECONOMIC CRISIS IN 
INDIA— THE CAPITALIST AND 
THE PEOPLE’S WAYS OUT 

The causes of the upsurge lie in the crisis of colonial economy, 
accentuated by wartime e^loitation and postwar developments. 

The main features of the crisis in India are : 

(1) growing collapse of agrarian production because of feudal 
relations, and ruin of small-scale production; 

(2) the decline of industrial production from the middle of the 
war itself, in spite of favourable inters, idiowing the utter rottenness 
of the colonial order; 

(3) accentuation of all the frictors of colonial crisis by wartime 
inflation, which was the device of imperialism to transfer its war 
burdens to the people of India; and, 

(4) following this, a still further polarisation of wealth and 
poverty in India, the masses of workers and peasants being forced 
to lower standards of life, or utter destitution. 

The postwar upsurge continues because the exploiting classes, 
the bourgeoisie, the inq)malists, the landlords and the feudal princes, 
once more attempt to pass the burdens of the crisis on to the backs 
of the masses; because they seek to protect feeir profits in the face 
of decline in production; to protect their rights and interests in the 
face of deterioration of agriculture, at the expense of the workers 
and peasants, at the expense of middle classes. This leads to a 
sharpening of the economic struggle of the masses and develops 
it to a still hi^r stage— political struggle. 

Collqrse of Agrarian Economy 

The colonial economy based upon feudal and semifeudal 
landlordism had already started cracking long before the war. 
Agrarian revolution came on the agenda wife fee commraicement 
offeeworid capitalist crisis in fee year 1929, it became accdituated 
when fee seccmd world war had brcdcen out in 1939. By this time 
fee outmoded land-relations had already beccnne such a fetter on 
agricuteutal production feat even fee royal commission on land 
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revenue was forced to reconunend abolition of perman^ zamindari 
setdement with, of course, adequate compensation to the landlords. 

But one decade of peasant struggles (1930-40), bursting out at 
intervals in different parts of India, revealed that complete abolition 
of all forms of landlordism without any compensation and a 
redistribution of land to the tillers had become an uigent social’ 
need. | 

On top of this came the war economy which threw rural econoiny 
completely out of gear during the period of the second world w«. 
The devastating Bengal limine of 1943, the famines in Bihaiir, 
Orissa, Malabar and Andhra came as a rude reminder that the land 
system was collapsing verj' fast. 

Imperialist war economy, viz inflation and high prices and acute 
scarcity of all essential goods, resulted in impoverishmoit of the 
toiling peasants to an unprecedented extent. The cost of agricultural 
production increased abnormally while the family budget of the 
poor and middle peasants become upset. Inflation, which increased 
die economic burden on the mass of the peasantry and was an 
imperialist device to pass the burdens of war on to die Indian 
masses, meant a rapid process of e7q}ropriation of the peasantry. 

The landlords have taken full opportunity of the rack-rented 
peasants’ misery and grabbed land to an ever-increasing extent. 
Small peasants’ land passed uito the hands of landlords wdkose 
mrmopoly hold over food stodcs increased. The landknd became 
the principal food hoarder and the main source of blackmariceting 
m grains. The rich peasant also grew richer by grabbit^ the poor 
peasants’ land and sdUng surplus stocks in the blacknuuket at 
almormally h^ prices. The kmdlord, die rich peasmit, the war- 
contractor and the dealer together cmistituted the new village rich, 
the criminal blackmarketing gang. 

As a result of these develqpments die number of nuddle peasants 
dwindled ai^ the poor and landless peasants have grown in nunfoer 
to an mqnrecedenled scale. A small percoitage of middle peasaitts 
has swtdien the ranks of rich peasants. Disint^;ratum of themiddle 
peasantry k an outstmiding foct of the new period. 

Mass evictions of poor peasants ty lancBords and rkh peasants 

/ 
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intensified the new class differentiation in rural society.- Small- 
peasant economy is thus passing throi^ a deep crisis. 

The burden on the middle and poor peasants and other semi- 
proletarians of the village was much more than the Rs 1600 crore 
taken by Britain in the shape of sterling balances. For, apart from 
this, the blackmariceteers and speculators netted crores from the 
peasantry. 

The end of the war dierefore saw the sharp polarisation of the 
classes and intensified class-antagonism in the villages. The middle, 
poor, and landless peasants began militant struggles as in 1946 
against the new village rich, the landlords and the prosperous 
peasants. 

Agrarian economy, under the control of the new village rich, 
the food-hoarders and land-grabbers, is already on the brink of 
a precipice. The parasitic landlords, rich peasmits and other 
blackmarketeers have been ruining agriculture; \^hile the poor 
peasant is to toil, the parasites are' only to grab. Agricultural 
production is therefore deteriorating very fast, famine has become 
a normal phenomenon. 

This n^ant, on the CMoe haiul, peasants’ fi^its against land- 
relations and big mass struggles. It at the same time, meant the 
accraituation ofihe ccnttradiction invdved in a capitalist development 
of the colonies. It meant a narrowifig of file market for capitalist 
goods — ^the peasant becoming less and less of a buyer. 

Evoy stqi forward in establishoig oq^italist relatitnis in the 
advance of laige scale industry, transport etc., was acconqianied 
by growing impoverishment of fiie peasantry and a OHisequaxt 
narrowing down of the market. 

Bofii the iiiq;)erialists and the national bourgeoisie relied on the 
vast millions to be their market. Both finmd that with fiieir method 
of exploitatiaQ die market must go on narrowmg. 

The contradicfion involved in capitalism itself narrowing its 
market was stated by E^ls 

*Letter of Engels to Danielson. 22 September 1892. Marx~Engeh 
Correspondence, National Bock Agency, Caknlta p 439. 
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scarcity for civilian consumption, sent prices rodceting high and 
enabled the employers to gamer huge profits. 

The prices of all industrial commodities rose enormously, except 
in one or two cases. The cloth price-index rose from 100 in 1939- 
40 to 442 in 1943-44 and remained at 262 in 1946-47. The coal 
price index rese from 100 in 1939 to 174 in 1943, 282 in 1944 
and 304 in 1945. Pig iron rose from 100 in 1939to 117 (controlled) 
m 1944 and subsequent years. Jute rose from 100 in 1939 to z38 
in 1943, 270 in 1944, 251 in 1945. \ 

Obviously industry would have had no chance with this rise ^ 
prices at a time when the market was getting impoverished and the 
mass of the peasantry was getting pauperised. 

The price stmcture of industrial goods was totally at variance 
wifii the purchasing power of the people. 

But industry continued because of the huge government orders 
which offered a stable market. 

Secondly, it sustained itself on fiiose sections of the people which 
had grown rich during the war, or those vriiich 1^ a greater 
purchasing power, etc. — a small and n^ow secticHi — ^but which 
offered enough market to take a good part of sAatt was left by the 
military or the government. 

Hie question of tiie market was thus tenqiorarily solved, in spite 
of the inqioverishtnent of the masses. 

But with the close of the war and the falling off of government 
(nders, the problem of market once more fimes the industry. 

First, the ftwt that new industries are not being built, the fimt 
tiiat erectkm of new iactinies is not yet taking {dace, is an inqxntant 
fircun in tiienarrotwk^ of the market, ft follows k^cally from tire 
impmialist pdicy of denying any csqiital goods to India till a derd 
is put tiuot^ It frdlows from the very colomal status of India. 

Second!)', whrai sdl tiiese goods have to be amsumed by the 
people, (hrectly or iridirectly industry ccmies tqi agairist a paiqierised 
peopk, whose purchasing power has been drastically lintited or 
destirc^ed and can i» ka^ buy the prothicts of the indostry. 

Hie wartane maricet, composed of the ridi and upper-middle* 
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class Strata, etc., is no longer sufBcient, since now the question is 
of selling the entire production and not only that part left by the 
military. 

The same process which accumulated an enormous quantity of 
capital in the hands of the capitalists has destroyed their market. 
In^ticm and wartime exploitation robbed the masses of their capacity 
to pay not only the imperialist masters but also the Indian capitalists, 
and have led to the Idling of the market on a large scale. It is this 
contradiction which the capitalists have to solve if their industries 
are to move. 

But the close of the war has intensified the market crisis. Apart 
from the peasantry, etc., other sections are also being deprived of 
this pur chasing power. The clerical staff of the government, the 
extra staff drafted for war purposes, the soldiers of the army, and 
other branches of defence, men from ordnance dq>ots, government 
transport, railways, docks, etc, tens of thousands who r^resented 
some purchasing power are being thrown out ofjobs, thus intensifying 
the crisis of the market. 

It is already reported that nearly half a million soldiers are 
demobilised; several thousands of government servants are being 
retrenched from all dq>artments. 

This of course means that the market will not be able to absorb 
the gamf! quantity of production — ^goods will be surplus and remain 
unsold, and production will decline. This in its turn results in 
closing down of factories, in workers being thrown out of jobs, 
reduction in wages, etc — ^thus causing a still further decline in the 
purchasing power of die people and narrowing the market. 

Already industrial production was declining in the midst of the 
war itself. Coal rose frran 27 million tons in 1939 to 29 million 
t(»s in 1942 and then dropped to 25 million tons in 1943, 26 million 
in 1944 and had not yet come to the 1942 level in 1945. 

Pig iron dropped from two million tons in 1941 to 1.4 millimi 
tons in 1945— a decline of nearly 20 per cent over 1939-40. Jute 
manu&ctiues dropped from 1.2 million tons in 1941 to one million 
in 1943 ami 1.1 millicm tons in 1945. Cloth prorfaiction rose 
from 4012 mdUonyeards in 1939-40 to4871 million yards in 1943- 
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44 — a figure which is vitiated by the bogus standard-cloth 
production — and then declined to 4676 million yards in 1945-46, 
and is said to be near the pre-war figure now. 

No doubt part of the decline is due to want of replacement of 
old machinery; part is also due to concealment of figures for 
purposes of blackmarket transactions. But, nonetheless, there is a 
real decline, and that is seen from the fact that in these years 
industrial stoppages increased involving loss of millions of working 
days. \ 

The increasing strike wave, specially in 1945-46 and 1946-47, 
was die outcome of the resistance of the capitalists to working-class 
donands, of the attempt to pass additional burdens on it, in their 
desperation to lower the costs of production at the expense of the 
workers, so that the market should expand and not narrow down. 
It was a recognition on the part of the capitalists that with existing 
prices the market would shrink continuously. But intent on keeping 
the old profits they began to apply the axe on workers’ incomes 
and brought about stoppages of production. The decline in production 
was thus directly due to the c^italist way of securing a market 
which was rapidly contracting. 

The paradox of declining production when there is shortage of 
goods must prc^erly be understood. 

The proems of impoverishment of the masses has gone to such 
an extreme limit that today they are left with hardly any purchasing 
power to buy the goods produced at the existing high prices. With 
the cancellation of governinem orders, large quantities of goods are 
now thrown on the regular market. In terms of the needs of the 
peqiile, they are not oKnigh. But in relaticm to the prices — legal 
and blackmarket — charged for dion, diey are beyond die means of 
die people. 

Ordinarily this wmdd have expressed itself as over-production, 
with goods r e m ai n i g g unsold and workm losing their jobs. But die 
psevatUng infladon and die depreciated purdhasing power in the 
Imds of many creates an illusion diat it is all a question of shortage 
oidy; that peq;>le have enou^ purdbasmg power to buy, only tihe 
gooeb are not dieie in sufficient quantity. 
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In reality the present shortage of goods is only the reverse side of 
the process of impoverishment through inflation. Inflation, which 
robbed India of goods worth millions of rupees duing the war years, 
was also an instrument of effecting a forcible redistribution of the 
national dividend among India’s various classes. It made the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. While it enriched enormously the 
capitalists and put large sums of money in the hands of certain other 
selected groups — tq> professionals, hi^ government ofiicials, iqjper- 
middleclass people — it decisively impoverished the bulk of the 
people, thus limiting their capacity to buy. 

It is these latter people, the vast majority of Indians, who suffer 
from shortage because they caimot afford to buy the goods at the 
existing high rates. The former, the rich, create the illusion of 
prosperity, of infinite purchasing power, ready to buy everything, 
and form the main customers of the blackmarkets as well as of open 
markets. 

Merchants and traders continue to buy large quantities for 
purposes of speculation and blackmaiket, hoping that they would 
be able to dispose of them in a short time. They want to get rid 
of the depreciating money and buy commodities which go on 
appreciating under conditions of inflation. The investments in 
commodity seem to be the safest, since every day they go cm 
appreciating in value. The blacianarket prices are so lucrative that 
the merdiant is assured of good profits even if he sells only a part 
of his goods. Everyone knows that tiiete are always large stocks 
in the blackmarket which are rxrt disposed of and yet the bladcmarket 
thrives. 

But if the existing price levels continue, a saturaticm point will 
soon be reached in the blackmarket; merchants and traders will find 
that file hope of disposing of flie blackmarket stocks is not to be 
fulfilled and the brisk sales, which go on today because everyone 
believes fliat there is shortage and infinite demand for goods, will 
sU^. The trudi will be out diat there are not too little but too many 
goods at the existing level of prices. 

Inflation a«vt speculaticm, arising from it, conceal the real nature 
of the crisis of which a wammg is already given by die decline in 

production- 
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The policy of decontrol embarked upon by the govemmoit means 
that tile bourgeoisie has already recognised that the blackmarket 
has reached a saturation point, that at the level of blackmarket 
prices goods cannot be sold in large quantities. 

Decontrol therefore is a device to widen the market in a special 
way — ^prices will lall compared with the blackmarket rates but will 
rise compared with the control rates. 

It is an effort to reach a wider section of well-placed people, 
while keeping out the large mass as before. It is \ a device to 
distribute goods according to means and remove all barriers in the 
way of the selling in the best possible market to the upper strata 
of the population in as large a quantity as possible. 

Thus the profit-motive of the capitalists intensifies the crisis at 
every step. They must keep prices high in order to make huge 
profits. But these prices are at variance with the purchasing power 
of die bulk of the people — which means that the needs of the latter 
will not be satisfied and the goods of the capitalists will remain 
unsold. The profit-greed of the capitalists has driven the workers 
to desperation, it is keeping goods out of the reach of the common 
man, and in its search for profitable markets, causing a collapse 
of production. 

The crisis thus arises from the imperialist loot of the war period, 
fi'om the imperialist obstruction to industrial development, fix>m the 
re-distribution of the national incemu through inflation, from the 
profit-hunt of the capitalists, and from the cokmial character of 
India’s agricultural relations. 

How do the capitalists and the national govmunent seek a way 
out of this crisis ? What are their plans of avoiding a decline in 
production? 

Their plans lie within the framework of colmiial eexmeony, of 
in^rerialist economy. 

Afraid of the masses and thmr initiative, afiaid to interfere with 
prqperQr rights and thus create a precedent for intetfnence in 
ci^ital^ property, especially in the oonterct of the growii^ demand 

finiiaticmalisatkmofiiidastries — the Indian capitalist class and the 
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national government are opposed to die liquidation of the old feudal 
order, which alone will release the peasant masses from the yoke 
of feudalism and stop the process of impoverishment. 

The release from feudalism, will make the peasant a good 
customer, a good market, but the social consequences of the step, 
they fear, will be such that the people might march forward and 
take diaige of the entire national economy, dethrmiing the bourgeoisie 
from its privileged position. 

That is why, both politically and economically, the bourgeoisie 
compromised with imperialism and the feudal landlord bloc. 

The economic collaboration with landlords expresses itself in 
the so called land bills which retain landlordism in one form or 
another and thus ruin all chances of expanding the market among 
the vast bulk of the peasantry. The ^rarian bills of die Congress 
ministries with their insistence on conqicnsation, with no provision 
for land to the tiller, with at best some concessions to the richer 
upper strata of the peasantry, keep the old land-relations intact and 
impoverishment on the increase. 

In these most fevourable circumstances, the market is somewhat 
extended only among the upper section of the peasants who are 
gr ante d concessions and get new opportumties of grabbing land 
from the poor peasants. If the ri^s of the landlords are somevvfrere 
touched, it is only in order to help a section below them — a wider 
section— but not to give relief to the mass of the peasantry. 

For die rest, the national govemmart and the bourgeoisie hope 
to save Indian agriculture by means of ejdension of irrigation 
facilities, manure, hydroelectric dams, of bringing new land under 
cultivati<m— all the old familiar schemes of imperialism whidi sedc 
to achieve a miracle in agrwian ctniditions without changing the 
pre ctqritalist land-relations. 

The hq>e that through these a prosperous, middle, independent 
peasantry will be stablised — ^with feudal relations dcMninating land 
is a fond hope doomed to failure. 

The bourgeewisie therefiwe, in its aanprtanise with 

impfj rialijttn, and feudalism, has set its fece against revoluticaiaiy 
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changes in agrarian relations, thereby announcing its bankruptcy 
to raise either the standard of living of the peasant or die production 
on land. It is thus incapable of utilising the vast potoitial market 
that exists, and organise the rapid industrialisation of India. That 
is why there can hardly be any genuine industrial development of 
India on capitalist lines, ending her colonial character. At every step 
the attompts to develop on capitalist lines come in conflict! with the 
capitalist collaboration writh ^e imperialist-feudal combiiK, which 
destroys the market and hampers industrial growth. ^ 

In the post-war crisis therefore the capitalism and the iWonal 
government do not have any plan of getting out of the crisis Except 
one of maintaining the old order on the basis of repression and 
force. For the vast masses of India, the rural millions, they offer 
nodiing except feudal and landlord tyraimy, sanc^fied now by the 
bourgeoisie in its base compromise with imp^alism; they offer 
nothing except the (^holding of the old imperialist order v^hich kept 
India backward on the basis of pre-capitalist relations in agriculture. 

Fear of the agrarian revolution, arisii^ out of the fear of a 
political revolution, forces the bourgeoisie to solve the crisis within 
the fi'amework of the imperialist-colonial order thus get into 
an insoluble contradiction. On this basis therefore not only expansion 
of industries is not possible but even retention of the present 
production level is becoming impossible. 

How then do the bourgeoisie and the natimial government attenqrt 
to solve the crisis on the industrial front? Having decided to keq> 
the large masses of peqple in poverty, the only hope for proihiction 
is to produce with sweated labour, low wage-costs and intensification 
of ^ lalKnir process. 

The bourgeoisie and the national government thus attempt to 
find a way out the crisis by brutally lowering wage-costs, attaddng 
the workm in all directions, demanding a restoration of the nine- 
hour day, stoppiiig all fiirther wage concessions and attacking the 
wage standards of the working class, introducing w»ti"***iifi**i*^ 
and tetremdanent where possibte so that wage^osts are redbrced. 
They attempt to brir^ production near to die inpoverished people 
by trrpoverirluag ^ workers as well mid dms accentuating the 
orisis. 
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The capitalist way thus means misery for tihe peasant, misery for 
the worker, misery for the middle class, and, in the baigain, an all- 
round decline in production. 

The bourgeoisie starts by raising the cry about shortage of 
production and then concentrates fire on the working-class strikes. 
Its demand is that the working class should tamely submit to wage 
cuts, etc; to guarantee capitalist profits and enable the capitalists 
to secure markets at the expense of the working class. To this end 
the national government and the Congress ministries introduce anti- 
strike legislation and suppress the workers’ resistance to facilitate 
the capitalist offensive. 

The capitalists and the national government are moving towards 
an attack on the eight-hour day so that the employers get one hour’s 
laboiur without much extra cost and are able to reduce costs and 
make profits. 

The national government helps the capitalists in their ratitm- 
alisation of industries, no wage legislation, complete fi'eedom for 
them to deal with labour, and pass on the burden of the crisis to 
the workers. 

All this, by reducing the purchasing power of the people, 
intensifies the crisis instead of solving it. 

But, ncmetheless, for the capitalists there is no way out. They 
must forcibly make the workers accept low wage standards and 
suppress tiiem to ke^ production going. They must also keq) ti» 
peasantry enslaved. 

Naturally, in these circumstances, tire Indian capitalists lock to 
foreign marjents for absorbing their goods which the Indian market 
canrmt absorb because of the poverty of the people. They are 
looking nwre and more to the foreign markets not only for an outlet 
for present surplus goods, but also for erporting goods of tte 
industries wiu^ they hope to build in the near future. 

The collapse of the fadiwi market makes the capitally more 

depewJbrt on foreign inarkots whidr only Arnerica and Britain can 

offing. 
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This leads to two results : 

First, it means further intensification of attacks against labour 
to increase the competitive capacity of the Indian industry in foreign 
markets. 

Second, it leads to deals with foreign capitalists, to allow them 
the right of joint exploitation of the Indian market, joint investment 
in return for exports and supply of capital goods, piis means 
guarantees about no nationalisation of industries, of return on 
capital and of putting down labour firmly. It also means Vccq}tance 
of only such industrial expansion as is permitted either by Britain 
or America, and, for the rest, retention of the old colonial order. 
All talk of planning, prosperity, abolition of Indian poverty, etc. 
disappears with this policy, this attempt to get out of the crisis. 

That is why the national government no longer talks about 
planning; that is why it has given an assurance to the q^italists 
in the industries conference that at least for five years to come there 
will be no nationalisation ; that is why it is passing antistrike 
legislation and enabling the onployers to pass on the burdens of 
the crisis to the workers and the people. That is why it has removed 
controls to enable the capitalists to make profits. 

The conditions attaching to the export of Indian goods abroad 
are such that exports will not solve the crisis but intensify it at every 
stq) and Indian collaboration with Britain and America will only 
intensify the misery of the people raining both industry and 
agriculture. 

llie capitalist way therefore is cq)posed on all fronts by the 
people, by the workers, by the peasants, by the students and by 
the midiile class. 

As against the c^italist plan of retaining Indian misery by 
retainmg foe casting land-relations, by attaddng wage-standards, 
fi»‘cmg im>longation of foe working hours, donanding higber prices 
for goods or dectmtrtd, deinariding uneontrdled profits arid aiqK>sing 
nationalisation, atfockii^ tratte unions and stiites and stqrpressing 
wc»k»s and peasants demanding mass rebnociaiient arid tstkm- 
alt»nian— foe iweds of the pec^le demand plaimmg in economic 
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life based (m the abolition of landlordism and land to the tiller; 
nationalisation of key and vital industries with workers’ ccmtrol 
over them; nationalisation of banks; living wage, trade-union 
recognition, right to strike, and social security to workers; living 
wage for middleclass employees, security of service and pension; 
control of profits; confiscation of British capital, etc. 

'Diis way alone the contradiction between production and a 
nar rowing market can be solved, a contradiction arising solely out 
of fire capitalist character of production. 

On the basis of these, the people can plan ahead, organise 
production for the needs of the people, increase it by coituncm 
efforts for common good and distribute it on the basis of labour 
performed — so that a planned prosperous economy is possible for 
the peqrle. 

The two ways out of the crisis are diametrically opposed. 

The capitalist way is that of safeguarding profits by intensifying 
the misery of the pec^le, of guarding the old colonial order in 
collaboration with imperialism, and of perpetuating and intcrrsifying 
InHian misery; while the workers’ and the people’s way is to solve 
the crisis by uprooting tlw root cause — the colonial order — ^with 
its imperialist-feudal-bourgeois exploitation. The capitahsts can 
only their objective by suppressing the people, defeating fire 
workers’ and peasants’ movements and establishing a naked 
dictatorship of force, i.e. by suppressing the political liberties of 
the per^le. The capitalist way is not only one of economic misery 
but of political sr^ression and slavery. 

That is why the working class and other toiling people must 
defeat file ca pi t alis t prfiicy ami successfiilly solve the crisis in fiw 
intraests offiie pec^e. This means that they must defeat the capitalist- 
landlmd offensive and the policies which help fiiem and see to it 
that thdr movoiwnt is not terrorised by force. 

In the partial struggles, strikes, jxditical conflict, these two ways 
fiioe each other. The cigiitalist way drives the masses to accept the 
diaUenge every day, makes fiieir condition unbeanhle and unleashes 

theiqisatge a^ round. 



V. AGAINST IMPERIALIST-BOURGEOIS 
CONSPIRACY FORGE A NEW CLASS ALLIANCE 
PROGRAMME OF DEMOCRATIC FRONT 


Masses Fight Back 

The establishment of the Congress ministries and subsequently 
of the national government, the communal offensive latched by 
reaction and die disruptive role played by the CongressI have not 
diminished the postwar upsurge. Its causes lie deeper than the mere 
formation of government, for they directly follow worn the 
eiqploitation of the Indian masses which has reached unpearable 
prqmrtions. \ 

Though the Congress leaders in the beginning were successful 
in creating new hope among the people that thii^s could be remedied 
through the national government, the process of disillusionment has 
been quickoied since 15 August, and the upsurge is asserting itself 
more and more. Through their common fights and day-to-day 
struggles, through their cooperaticm for their demands, all these 
sections more and more come to realise that their poverty and 
exploitation can be ended otily by a triunqih of the democratic 
movement. Never was there so much understanding of the main 
slogans of the democratic movemoit; abolition of landlordism and 
land td the tiller; aboliticni of autocracy; nationalisation of key 
industries and a living wage as the cornerstone of any stable life 
for the people. 

But today the peq}le in their disillusionment are learning 
something more, ai^ that is tiiat a government manned by leaders 
in vvhomlhey had utmost forth caniUTtdisdhaige a single responsibility 
and cannot give tiiem eititer land, peaoe'or bread. More and more 
dte people are coming to tiie conclusion that tire national govonment 
is gutc^ tty tl» vested inteiests; more and mme they are seeing 
^lirk between the hKhan capitalists and tile naticmal leaders. Out 
of tins disilhiskmrnem wffl c(miB the demand fiv aaotiior ^iverament,. 
and it is the duty of the Ccsnanunist Party to consciously guide the 
pec^Ie in fighting for that donand bol% and decisively. 

Tbeptngraimne of the deroociatk movonrat can be implemented 
oety when the state^xma’ bdtmgs to classes whidi aie inteiested 
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in fuU democracy and from which all opponents of democracy are 
^chided. Sudi a state will be based on the alliance of workers, 
peasants and the dppressed petty bourgeoisie, imder the leadership 
of the working class. It will be a people’s democratic state based 
on die alliance of anti-in^erialist classes, workers, peasants and 
the oppressed petty bourgeoisie, und^ the leadership of the working 
class, and from which all collaborationists and exploiting elements 
are excluded. It will be based upcm direct rule of Ae toiling people 
in place of the present bureaucratic system. 

The existing correlation of forces, in which every step forward 
of the pqpular struggle is to be taken not only in oppositicm to 
inqieri^sm but in (qiposition to the bourgeoisie also, clearly shows 
that the old phase of the bourgeois democratic revolution is over, 
a phase in which the bourgeoisie was in the anti-imperialist can^. 
Today the entire trend of events demands a democratic state of 
workers, toiling peasants and the oj^ressed petty bourgeoisie as 
the only rallying slogan to surge forward to the defeat of inqrerialism, 
and its bourgeois allies and miancipation of the people. It means 
that people’s democratic revolution has to be adiieved for the 
completion of the tasks of democratic revolution and the simultaneous 
building up of socialism. This can be assured by establishing firmly 
the leadershqr of the wotkit^ class over the other sections of tbe 
toiling pecqrie. 

New Class Attiance 

To defeat the bouigeois-irrqreriahst ccaispiracy, to defeat the 
comtnne of imperialism, fbudahsm and the bourgeoisie, it is necessary 
to marshall tite forces of the revolutionary people in a new way, 
i.e. to forge a new alliance of all the classes for whean the success 
of foe democratic revohitiem is vital. The democratic state caimot 
be realised without such an alliance and unity of foe people. 

The spontaneous movranent of foe workers, peasants aiul middle 
dasses against ecaramic exploitation and political repression itself 
gives foe fimn of foe new fomt. It is foe duty of foe woridng class 
and foe Conummist Party to cconbine tiiis growmg upsurge into a 
new democrttic fiont ndlecting tire unity of the fitting masses. 
'Hie basis of tins new democratic front is foe cconman struggle 
i^SnhntfoqpAoitaticasiaiidiKrfttical subjection. The front will tterefore 
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include the fightii^ masses and all those fighting oiganisations 
uliich help it to go forward against the treacherous policy of die 
national bouigeoisie and the designs of imperialism. 

The Communist Party, the working class and the mass 
oiganisations led by the Communist Party will be the core of this 
front. The militant following of the left parties and all genuine 
leftists in these parties will be important partners in the froM. The 
front will grow by drawing inside it the entire fighting masses as 
well as the anti>imperialist following of die Congress £md the 
League so that the broadest unity of the common people <)pi be 
built in the struggle for freedom and democracy. ^ 

It must be clearly imderstood that though the front will include 
several political parties, trade unions, kisan sabhas, student and 
youth oiganisations and other bodies, it will not be a mere coalition 
of several oiganisations. On the contrary, it must become the 
genuine fighting alliance of the masses against imperialism, feudalism 
and the bouigeoisie. 

For building such a front the communist shall seek the coqieration 
of all left parties and elements. They will strive to establish unity 
of action with left parties. But the cardinal thing for the communists 
to remember is that the struggle for building the democratic front 
is inseparable from the struggle to establish woridng class hegemony, 
i.e. to win the peasantry and the petty bouigeoisie for the fighting 
programme and policy of the working class. 

It must also be stressed that in course of its development the 
democratic front will have to be directed, through persistent struggle 
for a ctMumcm programme and progressive realisation of woikmg 
class leadership towards a disciplined and firmly united mass political 
organisatioa Actioning democratically and based solidly on tlw 
uni^ of the people. 

Hw democratic &(»it therefore must not be lodced vtpaa as an 
cugantsaficm representmg a tcp alliance between Idt parties. It is 
a finsKt based on the masses. It is an alliance between die working 
class^ die peasantry and the progressive nttelligaitsta. This fiont 
booones lOrtnig and capable of (fecisive action to die extent diat 
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class leadership, to the extent that the working class secures the 
ccmiidence of its allies and is able to win than for its pro^atnme 
and policy. 

Unless the communists realise all this, there is every danger of 
repeatir^ the mistakes ofdie past, of right-opportunism masquerading 
as left unity, and making die working-class trail bdiind die vacillating 
class. 

Under the impact of the crisis and as the result of growing 
disillusionment with die government, larger and larger sections of 
masses will be set in motion. The process of radicalisation will be 
hastened even among the most backward strata. It will be the task 
of the democratic front to draw all these sections in the common 
movement, forge the fighting alliance of the people, coordinate and 
integrate the various partial struggles and develop them as part of 
the fight for the ending of impraialist-feudal-bourgeois domination. 
Only imder the firm guidance of the working class and only by 
developing as the united mass organisation of the fighting people, 
the democratic front can carry out these tasks. 

United Front with Left Parties 

The united front of left parties in the present situation will be 
a powerful lever to build the new front, disillusioning and activising 
the Ccmgress and League masses, the states’ peoples and odrer 
sections, and in building a united movanent for die danocratic 
revolution. 

The independent strength of the Communist Party of India and 
the general leftward swing of die pecple enhance immensely the 
strength of left forces and make them the base and speariiead of 
the new unity. 

The Corrummist Party rrmst tterefore seek irnrriediate agreernmts 
with Irfl parties fiir joint action, for coinrnon uriderstanding of the 
problems of the (tenocratic movement and fiir building a fi’oirt 
ag aw ^ B t the conqrrmnisers and their rwd masters. At the same time, 
the Party note discrwiited and didrooest elonmts and 
gronqis sodMtimes come finward as a left force, expimting the anti- 
csqiftalist anti-hi^perialist atiger of die masses. The party must 
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expose and fi^t such groups, especially groups having connection 
oiganisation or professing policies which are intematicmally 
accqrted as counter-revolutionary. 

The building of the democratic front is a process of struggle. 
It advances through a series of joint campaigns and partial struggles, 
jointly cgnducted, and through local uni^ fronts between the party 
and the local Congress and League masses — evm committees 
uiierever possible — between the left parties and the Congress and 
League masses at other places, between the party and otlvr mass 
organisations in still other places. The fundamental basis wwever 
is the iiulependent activity of the proletarian party and its ci^acity 
to lead struggles of the masses and draw new masses into the 
fighting arena. The core of the new front would be the Corrmumist 
Party together with the mass organisations led by the party, trade 
unions, kisan sabhas and students’ and youth organisations. Round 
this must be gathered the militant following of the left parties, vast 
masses from the Congress, the League, the states’ Praja Mandals, 
etc. so that a broad democratic front takes shape to meet the new 
situation. 

In many provinces organised left groups do not exist. . There are 
thousands of unattached leftists in all provinces. Unity of the left 
parties is a wetqxm of drawir^ these thousands into the common 
frcmt fra: joint action. In the south we must devote special attention 
to tire unorganised left ; for left unity will mean drawing these 
unaittadied tiiousands into the common fight^ In other provinces 
also left unity ought to be an instrument of attracting unorganised 
leftists who will now find an effective platform and instrument for 
itrqrleiniraiting their left aspirations. It will also attract other 
progressive ccmgressmen on specific issues. 

Congress, League and the Democratic Front 

The rdaticms of tiie Congress and the League to tiie democratic 
front must be properly understood. 

ifaifotiiese mganisatioos commandtiie toyaltyttf lakhs ofpeoide, 
of vast sections of the anti-inqjoialist masses. Desperate attoopts 
f# be made by the leaders ofthese two organisations to keqp lii^ 
masses away firam foe struggle for the democratic revolution and 
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from the democratic fnmt by exploiting old loyalties and the memories 
of the anti-in^erialist struggles. The forces of the democratic 
movement will be weak and paralysed if the bourgeois le ader ships 
succeed in keqping the masses under the influence of these 
organisations away fotnn the democratic front. 

The Communist Party must devote the utmost attention to winning 
diese masses away from the influence of the bourgeois leaders 
throu^ propaganda, joint campaigns and joint struggles. 

Great and vital in^rortarrce therefore attaches to bring foe masses 
of these two organisations inside foe democratic front, in cqjposition 
to their leaders. It is therefore essential that the leftists who are 
associated with those organisations should cany cm a persistoot 
battle, both inside and outside these organisations, to unmask the 
policies of the leaderships and win over the masses for the democratic 
revoluticm and for joining foe democratic ftcmt. 

The Congress with its sixty-year-old tradition of anti-British 
fight, and with the memories of naticmal battles that it rouses, sways 
lakhs of anti-imperialists who earnestly desire to move forward. 
The name of the Congress is today used by the bourgeois leaders 
to keep popular opinion behind them in support of their 
collaboraticmist policy. What the people are unable to ac<xpt from 
the central government and the provincial ministries is pushed 
throu^ the Congress and public criticism is paralysed. 

To abandon foe fight for the Congress masses, to ignore foeir 
important role in the democratic fi'ont, will be tantamount to making 
a presort of lakh of people to the bourgeois leado:s. Every attempt 
must be made to win over tlm Congress masses, to carry the fi^ 
against the bourgeois leadership right inside the Congress 
organisation itsdf cm every burning issue. The Congress leadership 
however will rmifoer accqft the prograrnme of the dernocratic fircmt 
nor come into foe fhmt, because it represents the bourgeoisie as 
a class and foat class has gone cdlaboraticmist. But it is vital to 
win foe Congress masses for the democratic movonent. The 
Communist Party foereftne attaches great inqportance to the work 
of coDsisteat airti*«nperialists and (temocrats irrside tlw Congress, 
the wmk of disilhisioiimg foe masses and pressing forward for a 
danocratic programme. 
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The Socialist Party 

The Conmmnist Party of India must take into consideraticm both 
the importance of the united front of the left and its limitations. 

Under the stress of the crisis and the militancy of the masses, 
under the stress of the August struggle and disillusionment of large 
sections of congressmen with the rightwing leadership, left-minded 
elements strongly opposed to the capitalists are drawn to the SMialist 
Party. In places like Bombay, the Socialist Party has also a waking- 
class base. In places like Calcutta, it counts among its meipbers 
old trade-union leaders. It has a large number of honest eleipoits 
in its ranks who seek to work among tiie kisans, workers, students, 
to build mass organisations. 

The rightwing Congress leadership itself is afraid of die Socialist 
Party and at the same time wants to woo it. 

The strength of the Socialist Party comes from the ranks who 
are overvihelmingly drawn from the petty bourgeoisie. The ranks 
hate the c^italists, are dissatisfied with the Nehru government and 
the conpromise and want to move forward. They consider themselves 
socialists; in fact they are left-nationalists. Nonetheless their urge 
for socialism is real and though they are kept away from it by the 
misleading policies of their leadership, they constitute a current 
orientation towards the proletariat. 

building ip of the united front of the left involves the 
winning ovn* of their ranks ft>r the ccnnmon task of pushing forward 
the democratic revohitirHi and establishing a democratic state. 

But the aspirations and the orientations of the left ranks must 
be separated ftom die leadership and the programme of the Socialist 
Party. The ranks are being poistmed by the anti-working-class 
dieodes and formulations of the socialist leadership, are ffmt a 
distcnted idea about socialism and the international situadon and 
are continually poisoned against the Conununist Party and the 
revcdudonary movement Sharp oposure of the ‘sodalim’ of the 
socialist leaders, their theoretical presunptions, thar and-Sovkt 
and aiiti-c<»ninunist line, and d^r stand on Indian questions is an 
mtegtal part of the stn^s^ to build the unfted front of die left. 

fo e^poshog die socialist letufership ft nmst be rentenbtued diat 
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the leadership, barring the four or five at the top, has no uniform 
policy. In sudi cases a differoitiated approach should be made. 

The programme and policy laid down by the top leaders of the 
Socialist Party, including Jayprakash Narayan, Achyut Patwaidhan, 
Ram Manohar Lohia and Asoka Mehta, clearly reveal tihat bdiind 
the talk of socialism lurks the sinister design to exploit the left 
discontent of the ranks to transform the Socialist Party into a 
bourgeois constitutional party — his majesty’s constitutional 
opposition, so to say. Both dieir intemation^ outlook and natinnql 
outlook reveal the same thing. 

In its recent programme, which is supposed to be a transitional 
programme, to socialism, the first stage in India’s evolution towards 
socialism, the party suggests a banal programme of administrative 
reforms, the high watermark of its democracy not going beyond 
responsibility of the executive to the legislature. It requires an 
amazing boldness in these days to parade mere responsibility to the 
legislature as a transitional step to socialism. 

While the programme prattles about India being a republic, of 
e?q)ropriation of private property and enterprise “with or without 
compensation,’’ it nowhere mentions struggle as being necessary 
for it. It pins its faith in constitutional opposition and acts as if 
the democratic revolution is already complete, the peq)le are in 
power and all that remains to be done is to take transitional steps 
to socialism. 

It c^aily preaches the illusion that socialism can be adiieved 
by constitutional means. It covers its advocacy of constituricmalism 
by callup it “democratic means.’’ 

In their demands for constitutional ri^ts the socialist leaders 
do not include the right of self-determination of naticmal units like 
Andhra, Tamilnadu, or Maharashtra, and reveal Aat they have 
leant notiiing fixxn recnt Iiulian history. 

In ftieir ectmomic programme they suggest the possflrility of 
ccn^pomatitm before naticmalising private propaty, and they do not 
necessarily demand immediate naticmalisatum of heavy iiMhistries. 
On the contrary their demand is immediate or early naticnialisatiQn, 
thus seeking an excuse to postpone nattonalisation. 
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They talk of abolitioii of landlordism, living wage, etc., but having 
given up ail struggle to change the social order, not having the 
courage to demand nationalisation at least in. their programme, 
everything else becomes just the wofds of a bourgeois leadoship 
giving elector^ prmnises. 

/ 

On the concrete issues of day-to-day importance, the S^ialist 
Party leaders adopt antipopular policies, support decontrol arid help 
big business to exploit the people. They echo capitalist sliders 
about the working class not doing its duty, and help the bosses 
(Jayaprakash’s letter to the railway board). \ 

Forced by the ranks, they have to go in for strikes, but generally 
they oppose and even break strikes (strikes of drawers-in of Bombay 
textile mills and Asoka Metha’s admissions). They disrupt the unity 
of the trade union congress and the trade-union movement and help 
the bosses’ offensive, though their ranks want unity. 

They concentrate their fire on the Cconmunist Party — ^the mass 
actions led by it-7and shamelessly support repressive measmes 
against it (Asoka Metha’s statement on the firing on Bombay 
students). Their members in the legislature support black measures 
like the public safety bill in Bei^al and they oppose and break 
protest strikes against them. 

They are strong oppcmotits of left unity of any cooperation with 
the Communist Party. Th^ thus perform a disruptive role in the 
interests of the collaborationists. 

From time to time the socialist leadem give it out that they are 
leaving the Congress. This is an attenpt iirst of all to pacify the 
rahks witii left talk about secession from the Congress, for tiie ranks 
are &d up witii the vacillating policu» of their leadership and thihk 
that they are the inevitable consequences of remaining inside the 
Congress. The talk of leaving the Ccmgress pleases tiw left ranks, 
fijT it opens before them prospects of md^xandent and militant 
pditicai activity in exposition to tiie omprotnising leadership of 
the Congress. The rai^ hate tite ccanprmnise and want to cut 
thadiel^ off firom the deadoung grip of the pdicies of the 
Congress leadendiip arid in ftn: an mdqpendott imUtant pdi^ 
tine. 
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Nothing however is farther from the minds of tire socialist leaders. 

At present the talk about secession from the Congress only serves 
to keep thdr left prestige with their ranks, and also it is a weapmi 
of bargaining the Congress leadership. 

When the leadership decides to leave the Congress, it will not 
do it to go in for an independent revolutionary line but vdien it finds 
that it can now play die role of an independent bourgeois opposition 
party, a parliamentary party for the next election. The taUc about 
s eces sio n fr'om the Congress in the mouth of socialist leaders is only 
an advertisenieiitoflhdr future plan to ccmtest elections independendy 
under the new constitution and try their luck at the ballot box. it 
is the result of their maturing into constitutional bourgeois leaders 
and has not an iota of revolution in it. 

Their statement of policy reveals that ttey have drawn their 
theoretical understanding and appraisal of international events from 
the extreme rightwing social-democrats of Europe and America. 

They repeat the worst slanders about the Soviet Union calling 
it a totalitarian state and making it plain that they are opposed to 
a real socialist revolution. 

In their foreign policy they follow the hypocritical Bevin in 
advocating a ‘third’ group — which is only a cover to conceal their 
political ali gnme nt with American inqjerialism. 

In their state ment of policy they deliberately omit all referatce 
to American imperialism, which means tiiey will follow its dictates. 
Inutaad of concrctdy pointing out that a conflict does exist between 
the two camps— the camp of democracy and the camp of 
inyftri^liam — ^dwy posc the conflict as being between Russia ^ 
the rest of the nations of UNO, thus screening American imperialism 
and its designs against d«nocracy and freedom of all peoples and 
its conspiracy against the socialist state. 

And finally, by a sleight of hand, they seek to do atwy widi 
the m*'" cmptri Ml iction between capitalism and the working class 
by saying that die main cOTtradiction is between advanced sad 
badeward countries— tims making a crude appeal to bourgeois 
and hiding the feet that the struggle of backward 
countries is part of the stru^ fbr w^d socialism and against 
the ci^halirt oedbr. 
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This outlook enables them to say that a socialist of backward 
countries must be an assertive nationalist, i. e. it draws and lends 
justification to any cooperation with any imperialist power in the 
name of nationalism. 

The leadership of the Socialist Party is attonpting to transform 
it into a collaborationist party behind the facade of socialist phrases. 

It must be ideologically unmasked and fought, and me ranks 
must be taught to see it in its real colours. 

The ranks themselves do not accept this programme wholly. The 
Socialist Party is not a unified party but a heterogeneous combination. 
In winning over the ranks these points must be noted. 

Nonetheless a merciless ideological struggle must be carried on 
against the leadership. The ranks must be won over on the basis 
of Marxism which a large section accepts, and on the basis of 
concrete issues, but we should have no illusicms that the top leaders 
will ever agree to a joint fi'ont unless the ranks do it over their heads 
or press them to do it. 

Programme of the Democratic Revolution 

The programme of the democratic firont and the left parties should 
contain the following ; 

(1) Complete severance from the British empire and full and real 
indqroidence. 

(2) A democratic government representing the woricers, toiling 
peasants and the oppressed petty-bourgeoisie, opposed to coUabora- 
tion with Ai^orAmerican in^perialisrp, allied to the democratic 
states workmg for peace and freedom of all nations. 

A destitution based on adult sufirage and prc^rtional 
rqiresditation, guaranteeing full freedcnn and democracy to the 
oomnum man and fundamental economic ri^ts. 

(4) Seif-itetennmaticm to nationalities, including the ligfit of 
secession. A voluntary Indian tmion, autonomous linguistic 
provinces. 

(5) luirt and danocratic ri|^ of minmities to he emjnxlted in 
the canstitution. Equality and protection to the lai^uage and culture 
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of minorities, all liabilities, privileges and discriminations on caste, 
race and community to be abolished by law, and their infringement 
to be punishable by law. 

(6) Abolition of princedom and feudal rule in the Indian states 
and the establishment of full democracy. On the questicMi of accession, 
exposure of the policies of the governments of both India and 
Psddstan of parading accession to the Indian union of Pakistan as 
a big triumph, and explanation to the common people that the 
urgent and primary task inside the states is the abolition of prineedom 
and feudal rule and the establishment of a people’s democratic state. 
Accession before that is only slavery of the states’ people, both to 
princely autocracy and to the bourgeois rulers of the Indian union. 

It is only after the people of the states become completely free that 
they will have real liberty to decide the questicm of aceession. At 
that state the question will be decided by the wishes of the people. 

(7) Freedom of the tribal and such other backward peoples from 
economic, cultural and political oppression, extension of full 
democratic rights to them, prompt and adequate state aid for their 
development, so that they may, rapidly catch up with the advanced 
nationdities. The people of all contiguous, compact, predominantly 
tribal areas shall have regional autonomy. They may form 
autonomous areas within the provinces, enjoying full powers 
regarding general administration within the areas and specially 
regarding economic and cultural matters of regional importance. 
The people of such areas, in suitable cases, may also form separate 
province or provinces. The people of such areas or provinces shall 
have the r ight to secede from the state by a democratic verdict. 

(8) Cooperation between the Indian union and Pakisto for 
mutual economic aid in the interest of the toilu^ people, military 
and political alliance against imperialist intervention and foreign 
aggression, democratic fijreign policy in co<q)eration with democratic 
states against Anglo-American bloc. 

(9) Abolition of landlordism without compensation and 
disftibuticKi of land to the tillers of the soil. Abolition of the 
zamindati system must mean confiscation of khas lands of the 
noncultivating landowners, and ensure land to subtenants and 
sharecroppers, Liquidation of rural indebtedness and abolition of 
usury. Living wage for the agricultural labourers. 
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(10) Confiscation by the state of interests of foreign capital in 
banks, industrial and transport concerns, plantations, mines, etc., 
and nationalisation of these concerns. 

(11) Nationalisation of big industries, big banks and insurance 
companies, guarantee of workers’ control, minimum living wage, 
eight-hour day etc. 

(12) Economic plan to develop India’s resources ana removal 
of big business from strategic economic points. Control of profits 
in the industries in private hands. 

(13) Repeal of all repressive legislartion. \ 

(14) Elimination of the bureaucratic administrative state 
apparatus and the establishment of a democratic administration 
with elected officials, guided by people’s committees. 

(15) General arming of the people and the establishment of a 
people’s democratic army. 

(16) The right to firee education and compulsory primary 
education. 

(17) Equal democratic rights to women. 

The democratic front, and the Communist Party in building it 
up, will fight ccanmunal reactionaries, riotmongers and protagonists 
of war between the Indian union and Pakistan as enemies of the 
people. They will organise shanti senas, cooperate with all who 
stand for communal peace, and in order to quell riots, will make 
use of every antiriot measure of the government. At the same time 
they will e?q>ose the policy of national compromise which spreads 
riots and will call upon the people to d^eat the game of the vested 
interests. They will also expose all communal acts of the rn^bers 
of the government which abet feud^ creation. 

To start with it is not necessary that there should be a joint front 
of only those who agree with fire entire programme of the democratic 
front. Immediate joint actions may start on specific questions. As 
joint actions develop and as left cooperation develops, tlK correctness 
of the programme will be self-evident to all democratic elements, 
and the front will be progressively realised as part of the experience 
of die left and die masses as a vdmle. 
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VI. TASKS OF THE PARTY IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 
PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 

The aim of the people’s democratic revolution is to bring about 
those fundamental changes in our political and social structure 
without which there can be no freedom and no prosperity for our 
common people. The present state will be replaced by a peqjle’s 
democratic republic — a republic of woricers, peasants and oppressed 
middle classes. The bureaucratic administration will be dissolved 
and will be replaced by officials elected by the people, controlled 
by their committees and subject to recall. Landlordism will be 
abolished and land given to the tillers. All big banks and factories 
will be taken over by the state and run in the interest of the people 
and not for the profits of the few. Princely autocracy will be ended 
and the states’ people freed from feudal and capitalist shackles. 

On the basis of these changes the foundation will be laid for 
the building up of a socialist economy, for the ensuring of a happy 
and prosperous life for our people. 

It will be the task of the Communist Part>' to work untiringly 
for these aims and to make this perspective the perspective of the 
entire democratic movement. It will be the task of the party to 
conduct and lead all struggles of workers, peasants and other toilers 
in such a manner as to develop them as part of a single movement 
for the realisation of this programme. 

Tasks on the Trade-Union Front 

The working class under the leadership of the party has played a 
glorious role in thu recent struggles. Today under the stress of the 
economic crisis, the working class is being attacked (Coimbatore, 
Kanpur, Bombay tram and port trust etc.). Big battles are already 
taking place in Coimbatore and Kanpur. 

The strike wave has gone cm mounting and repression has felled 
to check it. Under the pressure of the economic crisis both the 
government and the capitalists are desperately trying to r^uce 
wage-costs, i. e. to solve the crisis at the expense of the workers^ 
Retrenchment, unemployment, cut in the dearness dlowance and 
reductiem in wages, attenpts to prolong working hours se 
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constitute the means by which the national government seeks to help 
the capitalists at the expense of the workers. 

The recent ‘industrial truce’ conference was nothing but an open 
declaration of war against the woiking class. It shamelessly promised 
the capitalists that there would be no nationalisation for five years. 
It refused to accept the obligation for a living wage, it pu^ profits 
and fair wages on the same level, making it quite clear fhat the 
capitalists were as much entitled to fair profits as the workers were 
to fair wages. It gave a promise of making provisions for industrial 
housing but in reality it only hastened to make provisiohs for 
illegalisation of strikes in the name of promoting industrial peace 
through arbitration. 

This policy means that every effort will be made to launch an 
intensified offensive against working-class standards and the 
government will use all its forces to crush the resistance of the 
working class. It also means that in future the arbitration courts 
and the arbitration machinery will be used more and more as 
weapcuis to put the workers at disadvantage, to deny them all their 
demands, take away the rights previously won and seek every 
excuse to illegalise strikes. 

The perspective is therefore one of growing deterioration of the 
industrial situation in which every kind of repression will be used 
against the workers, every kind of misrepresentation will be made 
and the workers will be forced to mobilise all their strength to defeat 
the offensive. 

The track-union front therefore will have to bear die brunt of 
this offensive and defeat it with the might of the working class. At 
such a time working-class rights and demands must be defended 
most decisively. Every care should be taken to see that the fight 
of the workers is not isolated from other secticms of the workers 
and die people whose sympathies or neutrality the national 
government will try to exploit. 

The naticmal government and the national leadership attonpt to 
hoodwink the pec^le by talking abcmt national reccmstracticHi, and 
m its iianie laimch an eccnomic offensive against tire working class. 
They expkih tile existing scarcity of goods, the h^ prices that the 
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people have to pay, and make it ^pear that the workers' strike 
struggles are responsible for this so called shortage of goods. They 
appeal to middleclass sentiments and ignorance by declaring that 
illegalisation of strikes and the measures that they are sugges ting 
will lead to increased production and prosperity, and that the people 
must support them in their plans. In talking about national 
reconstruction, the naticmal government and the bourgeoisie exploit 
the people’s desire and wish for a planned economic life and their 
anger against ct^jitalist anarchy. 

We must expose this bourgeois hoax of national reconstruction 
which is but another name for passing on the burden of the crisis 
to the workers and the people, through prolongation of the working 
day, reduction of wages, intensification of labour and mass 
unemployment. 

We must expose that production is failing because of capitalist 
ownership and the crisis of capitalism, that the only way to improve 
it is to nationalise the means of production and remove the profit- 
motive from it. We should warn tire people not to be a party to 
the reconstruction plan of the bourgeoisie which is only a profit- 
making plan. 

We should not join in the hunt for preparing production plans, 
with the c^italist method of production intact and profits untoudred. 
We should clearly show tlmt the way of the capitalists and the 
goverrunent will reduce production and not increase it. The capitalist 
plan will only lead to crisis and to steep reduction in output. 

We must make it clear drat there can be no national reccmstmcticHi 
and no reorganisation of production widiout nationalisation of 
industries, without liquidating the colonial order, without implemm- 
ting the programme of the democratic revolution, without giving 
a living wage to the workers. 

Overwhelmed by bourgeois prcq>aganda, some people are 
reluctant to advocate natitmalisation of industries and a living wage 
as the basis of naticmal reconstruction — ^thinking that this is too 
gmecal and abstract a basis. Such elements fail to see tiiat tiiese 
are tiie most practical and concrete pn^osals and die (Hdy ones 
on the basis of whidi social order can be chained and production 
reoiganised. Oidy diose who are accustnned to think even of die 
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democratic revolution as a distant perspective and do not believe 
in fighting for it at present, but want to argue on the basis of 
bourgeois practicality, will feel embarrassed before our immediate 
programme. 

Therefore to ask the workers to produce more for the capitalist 
plans made for the purpose, when the working class is engaged in 
a bitter struggle to prevent worsening of its standard of living, is 
a call to sacrifice the workers to the bourgeoisie. Those who Uo 
this way are victims of bourgeois propaganda. We must expose a^d 
unmask the bourgeois plans, resist all attacks against the work^s 
and boldly put forward nationalisation, control of profits, a living 
wage, etc. as our contribution to organising production. We must 
wage a consistent fight against the idea that nationalisation, etc. 
are not concrete proposals. 

The trade unions and the party will have to put up the most 
decisive defence of working class interests. This will have to be 
done in a way in which not only the working class emerges victorious, 
but inspires the other classes — the middle class and the peasantiy — 
with confidence in the common victory against the bourgeoisie. 
These struggles must unify the entire working class under common 
mass organisations and politically under the Communist Party. 
They will be the strongest levers to build the new democratic front, 
the new alliance of classes which is necessary to build a democratic 
state based on this alliance. 

Today, more than ever, when in many places the working class 
is drawn in different directions — some sections directed to the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress (INTUC), some sections to 
die Socialist Patty, some confused by the stand of the national 
government — it is necessary to build the unity of the working class 
in each struggle. This unity may be achieved before die struggle 
or in the course of die struggle. Every effort must be directed 
towards this end, for working-class unity can and shall be foiged 
through the coming struggles against the effects of the growing 
ecQQOimc orisis. This is so because d» crisis hite every section 
of the working class and it is possible for us, if we adopt correct 
trade-union tactics, to draw every section of the working dass into 
acommonfremt of resistance to the oigiloyers. Sudi united struggles 
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afiPord the best lessons to the working class on the treacherous role 
of the reformist trade-union leaders and on the need for revolutionary 
working class unity. 

It is also necessary to counteract the mischievous propaganda 
of the national government and the bouigeoisie among the people 
and to win their sympathies, so that the struggles are not isolated 
and crushed. Today there is an overwhelming opinion in favour of 
strikes even in the middle class because they Aemselves have to 
go in for strikes for their own demands. This constitutes a big basis 
for winning popular sympathy, and how effective it can be is seen 
from the great fraternal demonstrations of the clerical workers of 
Calcutta in favour of the tramway strike. 

In forging working-class unity we must make it our special task 
to forge the unity of the Hindu and Muslim workers to fight 
communalism and see that our trade unions take an active part in 
protecting the minorities and making the working class aware of 
its basic duty towards itself and the minorities. The working class 
must be clearly warned that its trade-union struggle and the struggle 
for economic and political emancipation will be inevitably lost if 
communal barriers are not overcome in the class itself and if the 
class as a whole does not fight for the democratic rights of the 
minorities and does not take an active part in routing those who 
persecute the minorities. 

Afi-aid of our growing strength in the working class, afraid of 
the strike struggles and convinced that mere repression will not 
crush the working class, the national bourgeois leadership headed 
by Sardar Patel, has launched the INTUC to disrupt the ranks of 
the woiidng class, to confuse the minds of the middle class and 
to slander every working-class struggle. More and more the INTUC 
reveals itself as an appendage of the state, a labour front of the 
bouigeoisie in power which wants to disrupt the working class 
struggles, to serve the needs of the ruling bourgeoisie. 

Its role is anti-strike, anti-communist, anti-working class. Its 
policy is dictated by the national leadership, i.e., the bouigeoisie, 
and it acts as the unofficial arm of the national government in every 
strSce and iiklqiendent action of the woikii^ class. It is sdso beoaning 
an agency througli which strike-breakers and gangsters are recruited 
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to terrorise the workers. It functions in cooperation with the police 
and the bosses and acts as their spy. It is being groomed to represent 
Indian labour in international conferences and replace the AITUC. 

The following it has got in many places is due to the influence 
of the Congress, but it is getting discredited very quickly. Barring 
perhaps a few places, it has no mass following. T^e more it gets 
discredited in other places the more it bases itself on the supervisory 
staff, on paid hirelings on factory officials, who compel the workers 
to pay subscriptions to its unions and ask the owners to vicnmise 
those who are opposed to it. The INTUC is not an ordinary 
reformist organisation, but one which is fast moving to become a 
Hitlerite labour front. The role it played recently in the Calcutta 
strike and die role of intimidation of workers, of attacking them 
with the help of goondas, is the real role of the INTUC and it will 
be used more and more till the workers are able to beat it back. 

The attacks of goondas, the physical assaults on workers and 
the criminal intimidation practised by the INTUC are an admission 
of the failure of the INTUC to win over the workers and a confession 
of its own bankruptcy. 

The role of the INTUC unions therefore must be thoroughly 
unmasked and exposed in every working-class meeting and the 
workers’ anger must be roused gainst it. Every action against 
strike, every attempt at intimidating the workers, every act of 
betrayal must be unmasked so that the INTUC unions do not get 
any roots among the masses. Where the INTUC unions have mass 
influence exposure should be combined with offers of united front 
on specific issues ccmceming wages, living conditions and offers 
of he4> in every action and struggle against the capitalists. 

The Socialist Party leadership is another disruptive agency 
which together with the INTUC is making desperate efforts to 
isolate the AITUC, i.e. the vanguard of the organised working class 
gathered in the AITUC. It has seceded fiom the AITUC and has 
started rival unicms in many places. It broke away from the AITUC 
after the INTUC was started and thus continued the work of 
disruption started by the INTUC. For fear of its ranks it dared not 
join ^ INTUC. At the same time it had neither sufiiciatt courage 
not loyalty to the working class to remain in the AITUC and fight 
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jointly with the communists and others against the disruptive designs 
of the INTUC. 

Though in some places like Bombay, under pressure from the 
working-class ranks, the socialist leaders opposed the INTUC, still 
their general opposition to the INTUC has been a mild and polite 
opposition while their hostility to die AITUC is pronounced. They 
do not regard the government-sponsored INTUC as their enemy but 
concentrate their attacks on the AITUC in which is centralised the 
independent strraigth of the trade-iuiion movemait While the socialist 
leaders would never have a united front with the AITUC they join 
hands, as in Calcutta, with the INTUC leaders to break up the 
unions of the AITUC (Calcutta tramway workers’ strike). 

Its unions in some places have a mass basis, the workers being 
attracted to the socialist leadership because of its left phraseology. 
The socialist leadership has attempted to stabilise this disruption 
by starting a new central organisation, thus splitting the ranks of 
the working class. The socialist leadership itself opposes and 
denounces strike organised under our leadership, supports or 
condones measures of governmental repression against the working- 
class under our leadership, and itself holds back the workers under 
its unions as much as possible. 

If the Socialist Party leadership today leads any strike it is 
because of the intense pressure of the rank and file. The unions 
led by the Socialist Party are generally active unions in which a 
lot of militant material is gathered. We must make offers of united 
front on every occasion to these unions and workers in their struggle; 
we should not identify them with the policy of the socialist leadership; 
and, at the same time, we should criticise the disruptive role of the 
socialist leadership in the working class movemait. 

Every occasion of half-hearted support to strikes or sabotaging 
of strikes by the socialist leadership must be condemned by us in 
a way whidi will unify tite workers and attract them to the AITUC 
as Ae common organisation. Our offer of united front should 
gradually develq) into a demand for one central oiganisatimi and 
a daiunciation of the disruptive move of Ae leadership of the 
Sociali^ Patty. 
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By our independent actions, decisive lead of strike struggles and 
increase in trade-union membership, vve must enhance the strength 
of the AITUC and put it before the working class as the only class 
organisation consistently defending and fighting for its rights. 

The national government is making serious endeavours to take 
away the representative character of the AITUC and thus remove 
it from international gatherings. This must be fought by ma^g 
the working class aware of the danger and by immensely incre^ng 
the strength of the AITUC. We have failed to carry the battlafor 
the central organisation to the mass of workers belonging to ^e 
socialist unions. Had we done that, it would not have been et^sy 
for them to break away from the AITUC. 

Today the AITUC has such tremendous prestige that newly- 
formed oiganisations automatically turn to it for guidance and 
affiliation. We must realise that the strength of the AITUC is the 
strength of the working class, and that the stronger the central 
organisation is the easier it is for the working class to fight its life- 
and-death battle against the economic crisis and capitalist attacks. 

In the course of our strike struggles, we must, along with the 
immediate demands popularise the demand for nationalisation of 
key industries control of profits a living wage, as the only way out 
of unemployment and wage reductions. 

The tendency to look on such popularisation as abstract is 
reformist and must be fought, and the conduct of these partial 
struggles must be guided by the correct Marxian understanding that 
no partial gains are stable in the period of crisis unless the entire 
capitalist offensive is defeated all round. Therefore, while accepting 
whatever partial victories which may give immediate relief to the 
workers and are acceptable to them, we will ask the workers to 
be always vigilant and ready for any offensive that is likely to be 
launched, and for their basic demands which ffiey must achieve. 

And above all we will have no illusions that die arbitration 
courts appointed by bourgeois governments are likely to do justice 
to us. We will never have illusions that in times of economic crisis 
the desperate struggles between capital and labour can be solved 
through arbitration courts. 
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In defending and advancing the interests of the workers in diese 
day-to-day struggles, we must so conduct the strikes that the working 
class gets unified as a class conscious of its political responsibility 
to struggle against the existing order and fight for a democratic 
state, conscious that it must lead struggle in the democratic alliance 
for the people to be victorious. 

Along with the fight for the defence of its day-to-day interests, 
the working class will champion the cause of the people as a whole 
and organise mass political actions on the widest scale against 
repressive acts and policies of the imperialist-bourgeois-feudal 
combine, against workers, peasants, students, states’ people and 
minorities. Through solidarity actions, sympathetic strikes, protest 
demonstrations and other forms of political action the working class 
will cement the fighting alliance of the masses and increasingly 
come out as the defender of democratic rights and liberties, as the 
leader, unifier and builder of the democratic front. 

Tasks on the Peasant Front 

The central task on the peasant front is to rouse and lead the 
toiling peasants around the central slogan of ‘‘Land to the Tiller”. 
Landlordism in all forms must be liquidated w'ithout any 
compensation to the landlords, khas land of the landlords and rich 
peasants must be distributed amongst the toiling peasants, and all 
forms of feudal and semifeudal exactions must go. The fight against 
eviction, against rent, against serfdom to the moneylender, for 
commutation of rent in kind into money and for two-thirds share 
of the crop must be strengthened and developed into tiie fight for 
land to the tillers. The agricultural proletariat must be specifically 
organised under the All-India Kisan Sabha, either as a separate 
organisation affiliated to it or as a specially organised section within 
it for fair wages and regulation of labour conditions. 

Tte tEsnpo of the agrarian struggles is so sweeping and big that 
the Congress ministries themselves are forced to come out with 
what they call anti-landlord bills. They themselves have to take up 
the slogan of abolition of landlordism because the bourgeoisie 
perceives that the peasantry can no longer be cheated except by 
talking about abolrtirm of landlmdism. We should not allow ourselves 
to be deceived by its legislation and must expose its real class 
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character and show that the abolition of landlordism that they 
promise is fake and not real. In fact today bowing down to the 
opposition of the landlords the Congress leaders and ministries are 
holding the so-called anti-landlord bills in abeyance, so as to settle 
the question of proper compensation in the name of uniformity. 

The proposed bills, in the first place, give compensation to the 
landlords, which we must oppose and fight. They do not take over 
the land monopolised by the landlords, and so do not provide for 
redistribution of land to the tillers. Sharecroppers, tenants-ht-will 
and other tillers, who constitute the majority of the peasant 
population, will not gain any right on land. The proposed billV will 
simply acquire with compensation cxily that portion of the landlords ’ 
property which has been let out on a rent-basis to tenants with 
occupancy rights. These measures will not abolish landlordism but 
retain it in a different fonn. Only a new load of compensation will 
be thrust upon the overtaxed and impoverished people for the 
benefit of the landlords. 

For the purpose of consolidating landlordism in a new way 
certain provincial governments have produced new plans vriiich 
indicate which way the wind is blowing. In these new plans (the 
Bengal plan, for example) it is proposed that ail agricultural land 
in different areas will be possessed collectively by cooperatives of 
landlords and peasants and the compensation money given to 
landlords will be invested as coital in the cooperatives. Naturally 
in such so-called cooperatives the rich landlord owning the major 
share, will be in a position to control the entire land and the crops. 

Before the new legislative measures are adopted, the landlords 
are evicting peasants from d^ir possessions on a large scale and 
with the assistance of the police beating back the resistance of the 
evicted peasants. As a result the private possessions of landlords 
are growing, monopoly holdmgs of land are increasing, and the 
tillers of the soil are being exprr^riated on a very large scale. The 
mwagrarain measures will do nothing but legalise this erqnrt^iriation. 

To boost these measures as advances or prc^ssive steps is to 
dheat the peasants and ^eld the bourgeois leaders. 

We must erqjose and umaask the ptt^sed bills as nmasures to 
rehabilitate landlordism, measures that will further impoverish dre 
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mass of tillers of the soil and thereby further intensify the food 
crisis. They will strengthen the hold of monopoly in food, and 
thereby extend the blackmarket. We must oppose compensation 
being given to landlords and demand that instead of giv ing 
compensation to landlords, the state must provide for manure, 
irrigation reclamation of fallow land and supply cattle, seeds and 
modem implements to the peasants. Land must be given to the 
tillers of the soil, private land beloi^ing to landlords being 
eTgjropriated without compensation. The poorer secticms of landlords 
are to be given a moderate allowance for a certain period, or 
allowed to retain private land sufficient for their maintenance. 

The agrarian movement against feudal relations is not complete 
unless land is secured for the tiller. The peasantry, in order to secure 
land, must develop a coordinated movement round that slogan — 
a movement emerging from the partial movements for reduction 
of rent, debt etc. 

We should unhesitatingly lead the fight against the food famine 
created by the government’s policy and demand that the stocks of 
the big traders and landlords be confiscated for distributing food 
to the people. In the backward areas we should demand abolition 
of serfdom forced labour, illegal cesses as in the case of Warlis 
and Halis and take the struggle forward to the c^tral slogan of 
“Land to the Tiller”. In the states also the peasant must be roused 
to demand complete abolition of jagirdari and landlordism, of all 
feudal relations and land to die tiller. 

The economic crisis, which will smite the agrarian areas most 
ruthlessly will set in motion colossal forces. These agrarian 
movements, uniting the entire mass of the poor peasants, middle 
peasants and the agrarian proletarians, will serve to bring about 
an alliance between the workers and die peasants which is die crux 
of any successful dmiocratic movonent. They are a part of the 
movotnent for the democratic front against the imperialist-bourgeois 
combine. 

To head these agrarian struggles and unify them into one single 
stream of agrarian resistance, centring round the slogan of “Land 
to the HUer”, the AU-lndia Kisan Sabha must be buUt up as the 
fightmg central organisation of India’s peasantry. 
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Tasks on the Student Front 

In the postwar revolutionary upsurge the student movement has 
played an important and significant role. The clashes between 
student demonstrators and the police and military in the 
demonstrations for the release of the INA prisoners, which roused 
whole cities to action, ended the wartime political lull and heralded 
the postwar upsurge. Mass solidarity actions of militant students 
during w'orkingclass strikes in the postw ar period have been a ^ew 
feature, raising the student movement in India to a higher leVel. 

Although the illusion that freedom has been won gripped the 
students after 15 August 1947, there has been a quick revival of 
the student movement. The enhancement of fees (with the consequent 
restriction of education) has provoked angry demonstrations in 
many provinces. Brutal repression by the ministries on student 
demonstrations against the fee-increase and in observance of political 
anti-imperialist aruiiversaries has led to direct clashes between 
students and the government, developing into a general struggle of 
the people for civil liberties. 

With rapidly worsening economic conditions and growing political 
disillusionment with the Congress leadership, the perspective > ^ one 
of developing struggles on the question of fees and other educational 
demands, solidarity actions with workingclass and kisan struggles 
and political action on the issue of civil liberties, the democratic 
struggles in the states, etc. 

Aware of the menace from the student movement to the rule of 
reaction, the government is launching brutal repression to ‘quell 
student revolts’, to crush the spirit of the students. 

Congress leaders have also started propaganda for the liquidation 
of the student movement as fighting force, for the dissolution of 
militant student organisations mid for setting up a govemment- 
sqionsorednot^litical students’ organisation devot^ to ‘ccxistructive 
work’. 

The leadership of the Socialist Party lends support to this attack 
on the stucknt movement by declaring that there is no need for a 
militant student movement and militant students’ action. It therefore 
demands the dissolution of the militant student oiganisafions, 
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suppii^^the setting up of a common nonpolitical organisation, and 
is concentrating only on recruiting students to the Socialist Party. 
The Socialist Party is thus ranged with those forces which seek to 
liquidate the student movement and disband its militant organisations. 

Under such circumstances any tendency which ignores or 
underestimates the importance of the student movement, its 
revolutionary potentialities in the struggle for real independence, 
democracy and socialism, is disastrous and must be rooted out of 
the party ranks. Such a tendecy only plays into the hands of the 
liquidators of the student movement.’ 

Similarly any tendency which, in the name of ‘maintaining the 
unity of the student movement' and in an imaginary fear of 
‘isolation’, seeks to restrict the student movement to fighting for 
student demands, shirks the task of organising mass solidarity 
actions with working-class and kisan struggles, must also be sternly 
combated as a non-Marxist anti-working-class tendency, which 
also would cirpple the militant student movement. 

The communist students must boldly seize the initiative and, 
through effective leadership of the developing mass struggles and 
a firm ideological struggle, bring about a re-orientation of the entire 
student movement so that a fighting alliance of the student movement 
is forged with the working class and toiling masses, and the student 
movements as a whole comes to accept the ideology, programme 
and leadership of the working class in die fight for real indepaidence, 
democracy and socialism. In this way they must defend the militant 
student movement from all bourgeois attacks and rally the fighting 
students in a common fighting organisation.. 

Tasks Among the Youth 

The toiling youth drawn from the working class, the peasantry 
and the lower-middle class, has a special role to play in the present 
stage of the revolutionary struggle. 

The working-class and kisan youth have always played a 
role in class batdes, in the trade-union and Kisan struggles 
and in the nalitmal movment. The lower-middleclass youth have 
played an important role in periods of national upsurge. In the post- 
war revolutionary upsurge they have been the moving spirit in the 
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strike-struggles of the clerks and middle class employees. The youth 
frran these sections have played the role of advanceguard in the 
militant battles of the post-war period in which barricades were 
thrown up and whole cities went into action against imperialism. 

Widi deepening economic crisis, heightened economic exploitation 
of the masses, the imposition of crushing burdens on the toilers of 
town and country — ^the perspective is one of ever-larger massejs of 
young workers, kisans and young employees and unemploved 
middleclass youth being thrown into the arena of struggle. Poli^al 
disillusionment with the Congress leadership is spreading v^^th 
utmost rapidity among the exploited, disaffected toiling youth. 

Failure to marshal the forces of youth in a powerful democratic 
movement under proletarian leadership, failure to take communism 
directly to the toiling youth, however, is misdirecting the masses 
of disillusioned middle class (and even sections of working-class 
and kisan youth) into reactionary communal volunteer organisations 
or to various youth organisations which arc being developed into 
disruptive, anti-democratic and anti-working-class organisations, 
tools in the hands of the exploiting classes. 

The Communist Party must therefore make special efforts to 
win over the toiling youth to the ideology and programme of 
communism, combating bourgeois, anti-working class and anti- 
democratic trends among the youth. It must address itself to the 
task of developing a strong democratic movement of youth toilers 
for the fufilment of the special aspirations of toiling youth in the 
field of labour and culture, fighting for the specific demands of the 
youfii of the working class, the peasantry and the lower-middle 
class, and drawing the toiling youth into the struggle for real 
indi^endence, democracy and socialism as a powerful organised 
force. 

Tasks on the Women’s Front 

Growing evidence of a new awakening amongst womm and 
remaricable fighting capacity and courage even in die face of 
the most terrible rqxressicm has been a new feature duriitg die last 
few years. This has been shown by the Indian peasant and woridng- 
class wosnoi as well as the lower-imddle class women— the wives 
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and mothers of tire workers, clerks and toiling sections of the 
people. Linked with them, the employed women— the teacher, the 
nurse, the tclephcmist and the clerk — have come forwai d to participate 
in the battles of their class, and through these ha^•c shown the 
tremendous fighting qualities of w omen. Tlie heroic part played by 
the peasant women in the great struggles of tebhaga and Tclangana 
the fight of the primary school-teachers, small strike battles of 
nurses, the participation of women telephonists in the great postal 
strike, the firm and glorious part played by women workers (e g, 
Basanti Cotton Mills, Bata, pottery' w'omcn workers of Calcutta, 
the textile w'omen workers in Coimbatore, Madura and Bombay') 
in the long-drawn-out and fierce strike battles of recent times, and 
food demonstrations of lower-middle class women are pointers to 
the fact that the tremendous hardships of the war years and after, 
the rising cost of living, the low wages, have brought to even the 
most backward section of our people — the w'omen a new 
consciousness and a new fighting quality^. 

But the conscious efforts of the womem's front during these 
y ears have remained strictly confined to the middle-class housew ives 
and even for this section a fighting programme for food, cloth, 
housing was never effectively worked out. with the result that no 
movement worth the name developed under the guidance and 
inspiration of women’s organisations or the women’s front 

Today w'ith the growing economic crisis the threats of 
retrenchments and dismissals, the high prices of essential 
commodities, the central tasks of the women's front must be to 
establish close contact with, and to unify, organise and stir into 
action the toiling masses of women — the working class, the peasant, 
the employed women and die wives of workers and of the lower- 
middle class anployees, struggling sections of the population, whose 
sufferings in the coming period will continuously increase to a 
breaking point. 

For this the entire demands of the democratic programme must 
be put before them and explained to them. On the one hand, the 
democratic rights of all workers for work, a living wage, better 
additions of life, and of the peasant for land, must also be taken 
up by all sections of the toiling women in common with their 
menfolk. -On the other hand, die wonen's fight against unjust social 
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prejudices and expression, their ignorance, superstition, and unequal 
position in society must form a powerful part of the democratic 
fight of mothers of all classes to ensure a better future for their 
children ; this will draw in women from all classes, including the 
middle class. 

The organisational task of the women's front must be to bring 
increasing numbers of kisan and women workers into the kisan 
sabhas and trade unions, to take an increasing part in the cambaigns 
and battles of their class. Together with that the associations of 
middle-class employess like teachers, nurses, etc., where tlieylpxist, 
must see more active participation of women employees in the', fight 
for their legitimate rights; and where such organisations do not 
exist, they should be rapidly build up. 

The peasant women constitute the dominant section of oppressed 
womenfolk of India; that is why there must be consistent effort to 
draw them into struggles of their class as well as to take up their 
own special demands. 

The party must pay also the greatest attention towards the 
mobilisation and activisation of the lower-middle class housewives, 
especially the wife of the worker, the clerk, the petty artisan, the 
foreman, the fitter, the small shopkeeper and the teacher. It is these 
toiling hard-hit women who must be brought into the various 
women’s organisations to implement and fight for their democratic 
rights. In dre c(»ning months the consciousness of these sections 
of womoi will be raised to a higher level with the oncoming and 
increasing strike battles of their menfolk. It will be the revolutionary 
task of the women’s front to consolidate this new consciousness 
and unite the fight of all sections of women for a better and a more 
progressive way dTlife. Only dius can a real powerful and democratic 
women’s movoment be built up wfrich will bring in half the population 
of the country — ^tihe wesnen — ^to play a powerful and decisive role 
in the establishment of a pec^le’s democratic state. 

Tasks on Ae States* People’s Front 

Hie states, with their rotten autocratic and feudal structure and 
the long-oppressed masses awakeiung to struggle, ccaistitute the 
weakest link in the collapsir^ inxcrialist-feudal structure. 
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The lack of any democratic rights, of any democratic and 
parliamentary institutions, the retention of the most backward feudal 
privileges and relations, jagirdari, landlordism, with the feudal 
elements monopolishing high governmental posts — all these, backed 
by the personal autocratic rule of the feudal princes make the Indian 
states extremely vulnerable to the popular movement. 

The feudal princes and their supporters never had any social 
mass basis. Their domains were bound to start shaking the moment 
the people woke up. Today these interests arc attempting to seek 
a base for themselves by encouraging Hindu coramunalists, the 
RSS and other counter-revolutionary organisations and by 
encouraging the massacres of Muslims to divert attention from the 
struggle against autocracy. 

Nonetheless the states continue to be the weakest link in the 
imperialist chain. The suppression of the press, of democratic and 
civil liberties the oppression of the peasants, the middle class, etc. 
under the autocratic rule of the princes, and the sham reforms which 
do not solve a single problem unite the entire people against autocracy. 

The recent agreements between the prajamandals and some of 
the princes constitute a new attempt to stabilise old regimes with 
the aid of popular bourgeois leaders. But this attempt will also fail, 
since the new reforms caiuiot deceive the people for long, especially 
as the prajamandal leaders themselves have not the same prestige 
as the national leaders of the Congress have in India to hold back 
the masses for any length to time from joining the movement to 
end autocracy. 

The perspective on the states* people’s front should not be one 
of wiiming halfway house responsible governments based on 
compromise with autocracy but one of ending autocracy and carying 
forward the democratic movement. The former is the reformist 
perspective which has led us to trail behind the present reformist 
prajamandal leaders instead of isolating them and developing decisive 
movements througjt independent initiative. 

Hie mighty sweqi of the states people’s struggles is seen in some 
of the biggest actions tiiat have been launched in the recent years, 
like the stru^e of the Kashmiri people and now of the Hyderabad 
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people or of the Travancore people. These struggles, though 
conducted by refonnist leaderships, develop into militant actions 
frightening the autocracy and making it plain that, led properly, 
tliey are invincible against the weight of autocracy which has 
become unbearable for the masses. 

This is borne out by the struggle in Hyderabad, where under 
the leadership of the Communists and the Andhra Mahasabht^ the 
struggle of the Telangana people has reached an unprecedentedly 
high level. Braving the terror unleashed by tte nizam’s army\and 
police and the fascist Majlis-e-Ittehad-ul- Muslimeen the peoplb of 
Telangana have liberated over 2000 villages and are conducting a 
bitter struggle for land for freedom and for democracy. Thereby 
they have demonstrated how' the struggle can grow and develop 
when the basic issue of land to the tiller is made an integral part 
of the democratic struggle, when the issue of abolition of autocracy 
and power for the people is placed in the forefront, when the masses 
are led by fighting organisations and arc free from the paralysing 
influence of the bourgeoisie. 

But in the majority of states the struggles were conducted by 
the reformist leaderships of prajamandals or the state congresses. 
Supported by leaders of the national government, they used the 
people as pawns in the ignoble game of compromise. They restrained 
the people and made them look to the central governments at whose 
bid(hng the movements were called off the moment the ground had 
been prepared for compromise. 

The national leaders, intent on compromising within the 
ffamewoifc of the Mountbatten plan, only concentrated on getting 
the states to accede to the Indian union, and paraded it as a big 
triumph. In fact in some states, the rulers put up a mock resistance 
to accession so that the \^ole struggle could be developed cm that 
issue and the people kept away from a successful struggle for 
donocracy and for the end of autocracy. 

In fact accession, petty reforms, merger schemes, the formatiem 
of unions of states, all these are calculated to achieve the same basic 
objective of destroying the revolutionary movement in die states, 
of preserving autocracy and reinforcing it by means of an jdliance 
wiA the bourgeoisie, of getting rid of the economic barriers that 
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prevent the full exploitation of the markets and resources of the 
states by the bourgeoisie in cooperation with the princes. 

Accession is not merely a device to sidetrack the attention of 
the people from the struggle for abolition of autocracy and agrarian 
reforms. It is also, as has been proved in Tehri, a weapon to protect 
the princes and buttress their collapsing regimes against the 
democratic struggles of the people. This must be recognised and 
exposed. 

The mudi-boosted scheme of merger of the states with the 
neighbouring provinces protects the petty princes against popular 
revolt and enables them to retain their jagirs, their income from 
extensive private lands and their feudal privileges. The corrupt state 
bureaucracy is bodily incorporated in the provincial administration, 
giving no relief whatsoever to the common people. 

Where several states are grouped together to form a union, as 
in Kathiawar and Central India, a counter-revolutionary alhance 
is established against the people, and new and extensive powers 
are conferred on the socallcd raj pramukhs, so as to enable them 
to erect effective barriers against the mounting tide of democratic 
struggles and preserv'e the states as backwaters of reaction 

Out of all this have emerged only some reforms in which the 
weak bourgeois element in the states shares power with autocracy, 
and is not even the senior partner but a Junior partner. These 
compromises have been of such a thinly-veiled character that as 
soon as the mass pressure declines, there is every danger that the 
most reactionary elements in the states will come on top, 

In fact in many states the feudal princes, the landlords and the 
jagirdars are using the RSS, the Hindu Mahasabha and the communal 
elements to organise intimidation and goondaism against the states’ 
people’s movemoit and to see that further demands for democracy 
are stof^ied. 

All the princes are organising a hunt of the Muslim minoritv 
to rouse communal passions, to give a mass basis to the Hindu 
Mahasabha, to expel the Muslims into Indian territory and there 
create problems for the Indijui union administration. Thus those 
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whom the national government is allying itself with are openly 
organising this c6unter-attack against it. 

The extremely weak and compromising bourgeois leadership in 
the states is afraid of extending the struggle to the peasants and 
the workers by adopting an agrarian and industrial programme. 
Only when the struggle lasts for some time, does it get spontaneously 
extended to the masses, but it is withdrawn when the masses enter 
the arena. This weakness is fully exploited by the states’ authoi^ties 
to drive as petty a compromise as possible and counter-attacl^ the 
reformist struggles with communal attacks. 

In these circumstances it is essential to expose fully the agreements 
as sell-outs organised by the prajamandal leadership in collaboration 
with the national-bourgeois leadership. 

To believe that the type of responsible government which has 
been ushered into the states constitutes an advance, is to ignore the 
revolutionary strength of the people and the character of the 
compromise. 

It is therefore wrong not to popularise the demand for the 
abolition of autocracy, and to accept and be content with the 
reformist demand for responsible government. It is wrong to start 
with the programme of compromise and not even raise the demand 
of the abolition of autocracy. 

Equally, the excuse of organisational weakness of the progressive 
forces must never be advanced to shield a line-up behind the 
compromisers, to glorify the compromise and thus win ‘popularity’ . 

For organisational weakness can never be a reason to abandon 
a basic slogan such as the abolition of autocracy. If in advancing 
such basic and correct slogans the compromisers attadc us and we 
temporarily suffer isolation, we have to face them boldly and not 
retreat. The party has grown by putting forward its programme 
boldly, by independently acting and by participating in ^ common 
struggle. And it would be totally wrong to give up the right of 
independent criticism and attack against those who betray the 
people, to give up the duty of rousing the radical sections of the 
states’ people to independent thinking, to give up the ri^t to 
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educate the masses about their fundamental right to abolish feudal 
rule. 

We must therefore resolutely support the movement of the states’ 
people for liberation and democracy. While participating in the 
struggles launched by the reformist leadership, we should not forget 
our basic slogans and the fact that the people themselves are 
demanding an end to the feudal rule. Participating in the common 
struggle, fighting resolutely against compromises and wor king to 
make the struggle all-embracing so that it reaches its basic 
objective — ^these are our tasks. 

Our decisive participation in the states’ peoples’ struggles, our 
clear programme and sharp criticism of the compromising leadership, 
will rapidly rally round us the militant elements in the states’ 
people’s struggles, as the working class in many states has already 
rallied round us, and become a lever for building an alliance 
between the advanceguard and the states’ people — an alliance for 
the achievement of coirqilete democracy. The alliance will be defeated 
if the working class hesitates, does not show a militant way out 
of the situation arnl succumbs to the compromisers. Any we^ess 
on the states’ people’s front will lead to the disruption of the 
democratic front. 

The Untouchables 

Forming the most exploited and oppressed section of our people, 
the six crores of untouchables are a powerful reserve in the struggle 
for democratic revolution. The Congress, led mainly by bourgeois 
leaders belonging to upper castes, has consistently refused to 
champion the cause of the untouchable masses and to integrate the 
struggle for social and economic emancipation of the untouchables 
with the general struggle for national freedom. This enabled ihe 
reformist and separatist leaders like Dr. Ambedka to keep the 
untouchable masses away from the general democratic movement 
and to foster the illusion that the lot of untouchables could be 
improved by reliance on imperialism. 

The utter bankruptcy of this policy is proved by the fact that 
while the t<q) leaders of the untouchables, like Dr. Ambedkar and 
Mandal, have become ministers and thus have lined up with the 
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ruling sections in Indian Union and Pakistan, the trustii^ untouchable 
masses continue to suffer social degradation and economic 
exploitation as before. As for the bourgeois leaderships of the 
Indian union and Pakistan, they have done nothing for tlic 
untouchables except promising them formal equality of status. 

The untouchables therefore have been betrayed by the Ccjngress 
as well as by their own leaders. Their emancipation, it hajs been 
proved by events, can be achieved neither by reliance on impe^alism 
nor on the bourgeoisie but only through a united struggle 6f the 
entire toiling people against all exploitation. 

In recent years the untouchables, both in cities and in villages, 
have waged big battles against social discrimination and against 
worsening conditions of life. Under the impact of the crisis the 
untouchable workers in Bombay, Nagpur and other centres are 
being drawn into the conunon struggle of workers and are joining 
the trade unions in increasing numbers. Political consciousness is 
fast growirig among them. 

To quicken this process, to draw the untouchable masses into 
the democratic front, to break down the caste prejudices of the 
uppercaste workers and peasants, to unite the common people of 
all castes against their common enemy — such arc the tasks facing 
the party. This task will have to be carried out by a relentless 
struggle against the bourgeoisie of the upper castes as well as 
against the opportunist and separatist leaders of the untouchables 
themselves. We have to expose these leaders, tear aw'ay the 
untouchable masses from their influence, and convince them that 
their interest lies in joining hands with the other exploited sections 
and tiiat only die victory of the danocratic revolution will emancipate 
them from social degradation and slavery. Every discrimination 
against the untouchables must be denounced as a bourgeois attempt 
to keep the masses dis-united, and every just demand of theirs must 
be fought for as a part of the cemunon struggle for people’s rights. 

The Minorities 

Hie democratic front will be repeatedly disrupted if the workii^ 
class and its party are not able to defeat the minority-baiters and 
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solve the problem of protecting the minorities. In Indian union 
Muslim minority is being hunted and attacked by Hindu 
communaksm. 

The problem of minorities is of vital importance in the class 
battles of the working class and the battle for a democratic state. 
The hunt of the Muslims is not a religious or communal hunt but 
an attack of the counter-revolutionary forces to disrupt the forces 
of the democratic revolution by involving them in an internecine 
war. The counter-revolutionaries realise that the common movement 
oftlie working class and the peasantry' has assumed such threatening 
proportions that unless it is directed into fratricidal channels it 
cannot be defeated. 

Knowing this, the working class and the Communist Party must 
take a firm stand against the communalists from both sides, the 
Hindu and Muslim communalists, fight riots and make the struggle 
for the rights of the minorities a part of its own struggle for political 
and economic emancipation. Unless the working class and its party 
are able to inspire other classes with a powerfiil urge to protect 
tlie right of the minorities, their right to exist, of culture, language, 
no discrimination in govenunent services, etc. and the right of 
religious worship as part of the democratic stmggle of the entire 
people, the compromisers cannot be defeated and the democratic 
struggle cannot triumph. 

The working class must therefore actively work for the protection 
of minority rights and fight against communal agencies like the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Muslim League and the RSS, and also 
communal policies of the Congress leaders and national government 
ministers like Sardar Patel. 

The War Danger 

It is the design of imperialism that India and Pakistan remain 
in a state of permanent hostility, so that at the least sign of a 
revolutionary upheaval in either, both can be sidertracked into a 
war to drown the revolution and in the end both can be kept under 
con^lete control. Some leaders of the central as well as provincial 
governments also indulge in war-mongering in order to sidetrack 
the attenfiem of the people from the struggle against their own 
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oppressor and to divert the rising discontent of the masses into 
channels of hatred against Pakistan. 

We must fight against this war propaganda and assert the 
integrity and unity of the struggles of the oppressed in both states, 
and pledge to help each other by maintaining friendly relations and 
carrying on the fight against our oppressors and exploiters, aitd by 

fighting the common enemy British imperialism. j 

\ 

Unless great vigilance is exercised by the woiicing class ank its 
party, they may find themselves dragged behind the bourgeoisie in 
the imperialist game of war between the two states. Today threats 
of war, etc. are no doubt part of pressure politics and are meant 
to key up popular support behind the governments. But, at the same 
time, real issues of conflict, like that of Kashmir, are arising, These 
issues, manipulated by imperialism, may any day lead to what may 
virtually amount to war. 

The working class must take a clear attitude on this question. 
The fight over the states bordering on die two dominions has 
become a question of pure grabbing of territory without any 
progressive content on either side. The working class on either side 
cannot support this lust for territory — of both dominions — neither 
of whom genuinely accepts either the right of self-determination or 
the freedom of the peasants and the people from feudal rule. 

In the event of a conflict arising on this or any other issue, the 
working-class and the people must assert the unity of the democratic 
movemmts on both sides and declare that the interests of the 
working class and the common man lie in fighting imperialism and 
their common cqrpressors, the landlords and the capitalists, and not 
in fighting each other at their dictates. The latter course would only 
perpetuate imperialist-feudal-bouigeois bondage. In fact the conflict 
will be engineered precisely to defeat the common democratic 
movement in both territories. 

The ctHispiracy of the communalists from both sides will lead 
to more and more riots, since they are required by the counter- 
revolutionaries to stop the march of the peqple. In every province, 
in evray town, riots will have to be fought ruthlessly by forging 
tbe ccHnnm bond arid exposmg the coinrnmi enemies. The cmnmon 
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bond forged in the class struggles, in the working class and kisan 
struggles, in the trade unions and kisan sabhas, will become stronger 
and stronger, the more the partj' succeeds in leading the partial 
battles and showing the solidarity of the oppressed. 

Fight for Self-determination 

The Congress leadership by its compromising policy and its 
hostility to the right of self-dermination has brought about a 
disastrous partition of the country. Today, in the Indain union, it 
is again committing the same crime in the interests of the dominating 
bourgeoisie by refusing self-determination to national units like 
Maharashtra, Kerala, Tamilnadu, etc. 

Such a refusal is bound to lead to hostile sentiments among the 
different nationalities of the Indian union and create the danger of 
exploitation of their discontent by reactionary' elements. In the 
interests of advancing the democratic movement, the party must 
support the right of all nationalities to self-determination and demand 
that it be made a part of the consitution. Unless the party takes 
a lead in this, the communal reactionaries are likely to run away 
wth it. 

Foreign Policy 

The Indian bourgeoisie, allied to imperialism for crushing the 
Indian revolution, eager to secure economic and military assistance 
from US and British imperialism, anxious to enter the maricets of 
the Indian Ocean regicm by the grace of Anglo-American imperialists, 
is emerging increasingly as a party to imperialist plans for crushing 
the revolution in these coimtries. 

In view of the strong sympathies of the Indian masses with the 
camp of democracy and socialism, with the cause of Indonesia and 
Vietnam, the Congress leadership hides its subservience to the 
Anglo-American bloc in world politics under the cover of neutrality 
between opposing camps, of frank opportunism to realise Indian 
bourgeois interests. 

The Communist Party must boldly declare that there can be no 
neutrality in the world struggle between the forces of iniperialism 
and the forces of danocracy, independratce and socialism — any 
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more than there can be such neutrality in the struggle of the 
exploiters and the exploited inside India. 

Recognising the strong popular feelings against imperialism, the 
party must ruthlessly unmask every betrayal by the Indian 
government in the field of foreign policy. It must seek ever}' 
opportunity to mobilise popular masses in support of the democratic 
cause in every country. I 

It must combat the poisonous anti-Soviet propaganda tl^t is 
disseminated by bourgeois politicians and also by the socialist 
leaders, and popularise the role of the Soviet Union as the leader 
of humanity in the struggle for independence, democracy, socialism 
and a lasting peace. 

It must popularise the glorious achievemraits of the Chinese 
revolution, underlining its international significance — particularly 
its significance for the peoples of Asia. 

It must make special efforts to frustrate the political and military 
measures of imperialism to crush the revolutions in Indonesia and 
Vietnam, by means of ceaseless propaganda and mass solidarity 
actions. 

It must conduct a merciless campaign of exposure against the 
plans being hatched for a southeast Asia ‘defence bloc’ under the 
leadership of the British, French and Dutch imperialists, with India 
playing a principal role, which is designed to be the finishing touch 
to imperialist plans for the reconquest of this region. 

Lead the Masses 

Disillusionment against the policies of the national leadership 
is r^idly growing among the people. Ttese policies will not solve 
a single problem of the people. There is no scq}e for industrial 
dbvelopment of India on capitalist lines — ^beyond the colonial order 
and status. Tl^se policies will add to the misery and impoverishment 
of die Indian masses. 

Struggles — ^partial economic and political — against this impov- 
erishment have a profbtmd revolutionary meanii^ in the context 
of the maturing of the democratic movement in our country. The 
party must work its utmost to win the maximum possible public 
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support for everj^ one of these struggles, with the knowledge that 
with the worsening crisis affecting evcr\' section of the common 
people it will be possible to nail down the vested interests as the 
chief enem>’ of our economic life. 

The imperialists and their agents seek to build a line-up from 
the British and American imperialists to the bourgeoisie in order 
to stop the tide of the revolution. They hope that the bourgeoisie 
will succeed in splitting the popular forces, paralysing large sections 
of the masses and repressing the rest. Their ovsn agemts have 
already started this process through riots. 

At this stage the fate of the democratic mo\'ement depends on 
the correct policy of the Communist Party and of the working 
class — a polic}’ which must see the great strength of the forces 
of democracy and also their weakness in the illusions that the 
masses have about the bourgeoisie. To gather that strength through 
the democratic front, to dispel the illusions by unmasking the 
collaborators and to carrv' forward the fight on the basis of the 
programme of the democratic movement — these are the special 
tasks of the party' of the working class. 

The Communist Party, by exposing the national-bourgeois 
leadership will accelerate the process of disillusionment of thousands, 
enabling the democratic front to grow and develop sufficient strength 
to defeat the bourgeois policies and create the pre-conditions for 
the establishment of a democratic state, which will really be an 
instrument for implementing the full progranune of the democratic 
movement and for simultaneously passir^ on to socialist construction, 
without an intermediary' stage to .capitalism. 

In the present period of world crisis the task of pushing the 
democratic movement ahead is ’the responsibility of the working 
class and its party — ^the Communist Party. The independent role 
and activity of the working class, as the champion of the anti- 
inqrerialist masses against the imperialist-feudal combine and against 
the collaborationist bourgeoisie, constitute the guarantee for die 
success of the dmiocratic movement. 

The working class cannot play this role unless it itself is 
growii^y united xmder its vanguard die Commumst Party, and 
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unless the party is able to unite the people in the democratic front, 
and activise broad masses in the cause of achieving real people’s 
democracy. 

It is therefore more than ever necessary to broaden the mass base 
of the party among workers, peasants, middle-class students, youths 
of all sections, women, and the oppressed minorities, so that the 
party of the working class becomes a real mass party capa||)le of 
discharging the great responsibilities resting on its shoulde^. 

It is necessary to attract fighters fi-ora all fronts and all sections, 
militants firom partial straggles and all honest revolutionaries tb the 
ranks of the party, to educate them in Marxism-Leninism, so that 
they in their turn become the real educators of the masses guiding 
and leading them towards complete freedom, democracy and 
socialism. 

Particular emphasis must be placed on recruiting militants from 
the working class into the party and on educating and promoting 
to responsible positions of leadership the rising worker-cadres in 
the party, thus strengthening the proletarian element in our party, 
in our leadership it must be clearly understood that only a conscious 
efibrt in this direction, particularly in educating such cadres in the 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism, and in their application to the 
problems of the Indian revolution, can ensure the development of 
a strong disciplined mass Communist party. Towards a mass 
Communist party with a conscious membership, fully trained in 
Marxism-Leninism — such must be our watchword. 



25 

REPORT ON REFORMIST 
DEVIATION 


The draft political thesis endeavours to make a sharp break with 
the past reformist understanding of the political situation. In deciding 
our line of action in India, our immediate slogans and attitude to 
other parties, we are taking a stand on the basis of international 
situation, the general crisis of capitalism, its special features in 
[ pHia and the role of classes in the new situation. We are again 
basing ourselves on a concrete study of the correlation of class 
forces in the country — the only way for Marxists to judge a situation. 

The draft does not explain however how we came to accept the 
Mountbatten resolution, why we failed to apply class analysis in 
the war and in the recent post-war period. Nor does it throw any 
light on our understanding of die situation in the war period. 

The purpose of the present document is to study the mistakes 
of the preceding period which landed us in the worst form of 
reformism with the Mountbatten resolution. Its purpose is to lay 
bare those deviations in our line which from time to time made us 
stray from the revolutionary path and landed us in opportunist 
deviations. 

Party members, district leaders and even provincial leaders had 
often feh that there was something wrong in many aspects of the 
party lint* and they were not always able to reconcile the central 
ccmunittee's resolutions with the reality of the situation. A review 
of our past together with the new political resolution should serve 
to unif y OUT party to discharge its revolutionary responsibilities in 
the immediate future. 

The in party line in the postwar period which in the 

course of pine montiis swung from the August resolution to the 
Mountbattten resolution were the direct result of a faulty and 

Presented by B.T. Ranadive in the Second Congress of the Communist 

Par^ of India, Held in Calcutta, February 6, 1948.: 
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reformist understanding of the \\ar period itself. It is ncccssars^ 
therefore to go to the root cause of the mistakes and find out where 
we erred because our postwar mistakes followed directly from the 
mistakes of the war period. 

These mistakes are of a ver>’ serious type, and therefore ought 
to be studied and mastered by evcr>'bod\'. It is obvious that in this 
document we cannot deal in detail with them but we can only ppint 
out the major trends that were revealed through them. 

To begin wth, with the transformation of the imperialist war 
into people's war, everyone know^ that the leadership of the patty 
for six long months refused to recognise the changed character of 
the war and pursued a policy of bourgeois nationalism and trailed 
behind the national bourgeois Icadcrshin of ilic country. Long 
before tliis, for years, the Communist International had given 
repeated warnings and guidance about the duties of the world 
working class in the event of a war against tlie Soviet Union. In 
the discussions of the seventh congress itself, tlic defence of the 
Soviet Union was recognised to be a condition binding on all honest 
socialists to whichever party they belonged and was considered to 
be the elementary duty laid down by proletarian internationalism 
and by the demands of the world liberation struggle. 

In spite of this, the leadership of the party behaved exactly as 
social-democrats behaved in the first world war and for six long 
months trailed behind the national bourgeoisie, opposing war and 
making the party to a line which was anti-working class, anti- 
Soviet, anti-Marxist. 

Therefore on the most crucial question of working class politics 
and the international working class movement on the question of 
defence of the Soviet Union, on the question of anti-fascist war, 
the leaders landed themselves in the camp of opponents of anti- 
fascist war and betrayers of the w'orking class movement. 

Once again the deviation was to sacrifice the independent 
revolutionary activity and principles of the working class, for 
currying l&vour with the national bourgeoisie in the name of fighting 
sectarianism, preventing isolation. 

The line of the party was changof only after certain party 
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comrades who were in jail at that time had repeatedly written to 
the party centre demanding a change in the line Md had sent a 
number of documents explaining why the line should be changed. 
These documents named "jail documents" were the first consistent 
attempt to understand the changed character of the war on the basis 
of the international duty of the working class and the unity of the 
world struggle for socialism and the colonial struggle for freedom. 

These documents themselves contained a number of wrong 
formulations which were not only open to charges of Royism but 
were themselves Royist fonnulations. For instance, such formulations 
as united front with imperialism, national oppressor being an ally, 
etc. were nothing but Royist formulations whidi would have logically 
led to Royist practice. 

But the great merit of the jail documents was that diey correctly 
understood the changed character of the war and the international 
implications of the war and its significance, sharply attacked the 
stand of the national bourgeoisie and did not allow us to be swerved 
from the path of proletarian duty by &ke considerations of isolation 
and sectarianism to hide our trailing behind the bourgeoisie and 
even when they made some very wrong formulations they advocated 
a practice which was one of support to struggle against imperialism 
while supporting war at the same time. For instance, they stated 
that "the working class must create a serious situation for the 
government" and asked the party "not to hesitate to engage itself 
in skirmishes with the govenunent which seem to be looming ahead. 
It is in the course of discharging these tasks that the proletariat will 
have to wage political warfare against the government..." 

They further asked the working class and the party to have 
a path indq}endent both of in^erialism and the bourgeoisie. 
Characteristic is their attitude towards national govemmrat. 

"Such a government (national government) will no doubt enable 
us to organise the war effort brtter...but remember, at the same 
time, the other side of the picture. It will be after all a government 
of con^romise between imperialism and the bourgeoisie. When it 
helps the war, it will do so in a thoroughgoir^ bourgeois fashion, 
accqrting all the imperialist arguments and salting ttem with 
nationalist phrases, delusimis and dreams.. ..It will not hesitate to 
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sell Russia or other revolutions when Britain finds it necessary and 
is prepared to offer them a handsome bribe." 

And lastly the documents did not promise automatic freedom 
after the military defeat of fascism. On the other hand, they took 
a sober view of the international situation and saw that the military 
defeat of fascism would unleash a new wave of revolutions and 
not cause the automatic collapse of world imperialism. 

“Only a swift defeat of Hitler can ensure for the Eun|)pean 
proletarians the armed support of the Soviet Union for the developing 
revolutionary wave. Such a defeat can throw the entire world 
imperialist system out of gear, enabling the colonial masses to raise 
their standard of revolt.” 

These documents advocated partial struggles in defence of the 
working class and peasant interests, political and economic struggles, 
to establish national government. Yet there was no illusion about 
the national government itself, no illusion that imperialism would 
automatically collapse. They thus understood the strength of 
imperialism correctly and sought to strike a path independent of 
the national bourgeoisie and imperialism. The actual line of action 
that was suggested was no doubt contrary to some of the 
generalisations that they made, generalisations like united front 
with imperialism, etc. 

Had the right>reformist deviation not been dominant among the 
party leaders, it would have utilised the strong points of the jail 
documents to arrive at a correct line and understand the real 
transformation that had taken place in the character of the war. It 
would have laid stress on the correct points which the jail documents 
were making for striking a path independent of the bourgeoisie and 
iit^erialism. Unfortunately the leaders failed to leam anything from 
their own mistakes or vdiat was wrong in the jail documents. They 
formally accqrted die dranged character of the war but then made 
a slashing attack on the jail documents and instead of rejecting 
certain very wrong fbrmulatimrs indie documents and strengthening 
the correct ones, diey denounced the documents, rejected correct 
frxrmulatitnis and themselves worked on die basis of the incorrect 
fbrmuUdtcais which di^ smtght to attack. 
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All this is abundantly seen in the booklet Forward to Freedom 
which was accepted by the entire part>' leadership and the entire 
party as a convincing book explaining popularly the changed 
character of the war and the tasks of the party. In reality Forward 
to Freedom clearly shows that the party leaders had accepted 
people’s war only formally and was yet trailing behind the national 
bourgeoisie and through the line given in the booklet, it had started 
trailing behind imperialism also. 

For what was the gist of this booklet? Instead of the sober 
estimate of the international situation which would have made the 
author understand that the defeat of fastism would lead to a 
tremendous weakening of the world imperialism and unleashing of 
revolutionary wave, the author holds out a rosy picture of the 
automatic liberation of India and the world with the mere military 
defeat of fascism. This was the stamp of bourgeois nationalism on 
the formal acceptance of the changed character of the war for it 
was precisely the bourgeois nationalists who were raising the question 
why should they participate in the war unless they get freedom here 
and now. Here was the Communist Party promising them automatic 
freedom without struggle with the mere military collapse of fascism. 
To seduce the patriots into the camp of people's war such phrases 
as imperialism is a prisoner in the people's camp were coined, 
phrases which were extremely dangerous because they made the 
party blind to the treacherous and disruptive role which imperialism 
was playing in the course of the war. 

“Hereto the imperialist rulers of the world have shaped the 
future history at the peace conferences. The peace conference is 
not yet in sight but it will be a peace conference the like of which 
the world has never known before. The Soviet government will act 
the leader of the peoples of the world to see that the end of the 
all-pet^e's war is all-people’s peace, all-people's democracy, all- 
people's liberation and all-people's unity. This is how the USSR 
will fulfil its role as the world liberator, for a new world order of 
peace, prosperity and freedom for all the peoples of the world.” 

In contrast therefore to the jail documents, Forward to Freedom 
promised automatic freedom and underestimated the role of 
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imperialism and thereby prepared the way for abjuring struggle 
against imperialist policy in the name of fighting the people's war. 

Secondly, Forward to Freedom did not in die least try to 
understand the selfish class policies of the national bourgeoisie but 
on the other hand did its best to tie the working class to the tail 
of the national bourgeoisie. The jail documents described die national 
government as a government of compromise about which we have 
to be cautious. But Forward to Freedom gets into ecstasies over 
this government and says : 

“■National India led by a National Government will be smashing 
the imperialist fetters imposed on every department of our national 
life. In the very process of defending ourselves, we will be building 
our economy, we will be imparting national consciousness to 400 
millions of our countrymen, we will be recruiting millions as 
soldiers, inspired as defenders of our countiy and fighters for 
freedom. National India with her own hands will be shattering the 
foundations of British India and creating those of people's India." 
Further, "India under a National Government will take giant strides 
towards such a development of all her economic resources, the like 
of which we have not yet known. 400 millions to be fed and clothed, 
millions of Indian soldiers to be equipped and armed, everything 
done to clean out the fascist hordes from the near and far east, all- 
aid to China, all-aid to USSR, all-aid to every struggling people. 
This means an unprecedented economic development of all the 
resources of our country, every productive element in our national 
life doing its best to defend the country and aid the liberation not 
only of our country, not only of the whole east, but of tiie whole 
world." 

In this rosy picture, tiie little &ct that the national bourgeoisie 
will be controlling the national government, will be guided by its 
own selfish interests, is fi}rgottm and national govemmoit is equated 
to naticaial freedom. Once again both the role of imperialism and 
the role of the nation^ bourgeoisie are deme away viith by sleight 
of hand and people are prmnised quick results. 

Similarly in the same boc^ Ganc&ism is only described as the 
path of negation and Gandhiji's rde as a class-cmisaous bmirgeois 
teadear is not even m^on^. Same ruimii^ thread is there in 
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connecticm with the, entire national leadership. The utterly selfish 
and compromising character of the national bourgeoisie now 
revealing itself as anti-freedom and pro-fascist is not mentioned, 
attacked and castigated. To what length this illusion about the 
bourgeoisie not only of our country but also of other countries had 
gone can be seen form what is written in the preface about Chiang 
Kai-shek; 

"The fell of Singapore, the concern for the fete of Asia, the 
imminent danger to India, brought Marshal Chiang on his urgent 
mission to India. He came to take national India into the people's 
war. He came to build the united front between the peoples of India 
and China as an integral part of the world anti-aggression front. 
His visit was political intervention by the united national fi-ont of 
China for the liberation of India in the interests of the common anti- 
fascist war. Who would have dreamed when we sent our tiny 
medical mission to China that its fraternal return will be the visit 
of China's great leader to our land to help unshackle our proud 
nation from the hands of imperialist autocracy? His farewell message 
to the people of India means for the future of Asia what Stalin's 
July and November speeches mean for the future of the entire 
world." 

Chiang, the murderer of Chinese workers, is as great a liberator 
as Stalin. 

In short, illusions about imperialism, illusions about our own 
bourgeoisie and the murderous bourgeoisie of other countries, 
abjuration of struggle against imperialist policy and against the 
bourgeoisie and sweeping concessions to bourgeois-nationalist 
arguments about immediate freedom — such were the characteristic 
features of frie line laid by Forward to Freedom. 

No one in the party criticised the book but everyone praised it. 
Even the signatories of the jail documents did not have a word of 
criticism to say against the book and swallowed all that was written 
in it 

In fee first meetii^ of fee central committee in September 1942 
evMy menfeer who ^Kdce started by paying a tribute to feis booklet 
'vfeich everyone a^suted had opei^ feeii eyes and corrected the 
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wrong perspective w^iich was supposed to have been given by the 
jail documents. One could understand how deep down the mire of 
reformism everyone had gone since no one had reacted against this 
book. 

The attack of the imperialist government against the National 
Congress and the arrests of Congress leaders on 9th August 1942 
put our new line severely to test. It was no doubt very credit^le 
to us that in spite of the terrific attack against us and anger of fhe 
people all round, we stuck to our main line and did not become 
open victims of bourgeois nationalism. On the question of 9th 
August there was no wavering inside the central committee or inside 
the party and we decided to cany on our line despite the provocative 
tactics of the national bourgeoisie and the wanton repression of the 
people by imperialism. We absorbed the shock of attack from the 
bourgeoisie, their agents and the government, and steadfastly went 
on propagating for our line. Now under the double effect of repression 
and national anger the real implications of our line begin to emerge 
more and more. 

Having separated ourselves from the 9th August struggle, we 
were more and more pushed into taking a non-struggle, nonclass 
approach on every vital question because of the basic defect in our 
line. For instance, on the question of strikes, Fgrward to Freedom 
does speak of the right to strike. It is emphasised again in the 
resolution on production passed by the 1942 September meeting 
of the ctmtral committee. But by the beginning of 1 943, even before 
the party ctmgress, the central committee actually rejects a draft 
mentioning the right to strike and conduct of strikes wherever 
necessary and comes to the conclusion that there should be no 
strikes. Similarly, in the name of concretely helping the people's 
war die main slogans of the agrarian front gradually begin to 
disaj^iear from our platform, the demand for abolition of landlordism, 
frnr reductiem of debts, rents, the actual struggle to conduct them, 
die strug^e t^ainst forced collecdcm of war levy — all diese are 
mm) and more relegated to the baclground and their place is taken 
by die Grow-More-Food campaign, by concessions demanded to 
grow more food and so chi . 

On the trade^unimi front, we had secured scane demands of 
workers in essential and vital imhistries beemise the government 
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was afraid of stoppages but we imagined that we secured them 
without strike because our policy was for production and so on. 
We satisfied our anti-imperialist conscience by raising the demand 
for the release of Congress leaders and thereby thought that we had 
sufficiently struggled against imperialist provocation. In actual fact 
we go on doing less and less struggle against imperialist policy 
since we had already regarded imperialism as a prisoner in people's 
camp. 

Very eloquent was our understanding of the food crisis in 1943 
and the remedies we suggested to solve it. The food crisis resolution 
passed by the central committee on 19 February 1943 nowhere 
mentions landlordism as one of the basic causes of the food crisis, 
and does not hold imperialist colonial system of destitution and 
slavery as the main source through which deterioration in the food 
situation had come. Having abjured struggle against imperialism 
on the food question, we also abjured it against imperialist policy 
in general but here we do it cleverly by telling the people that if 
people's unity is built to the maximum, the bureaucrats will 
necessarily yield. The theory about imperialism being prisoner in 
the people's camp is now repeatedly trotted out to show that the 
bureaucracy and inqierialism are so weak that the moment people 
unite anywhere, they must yield like lambs. This was only a clever 
way of pushing forward the policy of no attack against bureaucracy 
and no attack against imperialism lest the fifth column takes 
advantage of it. 

In fact it is at this time that the party leaders begin to warn 
against exposure of the bureaucracy and imperialist policy as a 
purely native policy. The hunt for exposure deviation whidi 
means unmasking of iitiperialism now starts and the deviatiem to 
rqplace criticism and attack of imperialist policy by merely positive 
prq)osais now begins to grow. The line laid down in Forward to 
Freedom was logically leading us to this practice. For instance, in 
the Febniaiy resolution of the cential committee, while we &iled 
to note the landlord, we say the followup : 

"In short, we failed to grasp tiiat die food crisis was an extension 
of die national crisis to fix)d and that the fight for food was closely 
linked agitaticmally as well as organisationally with the fight against 
fifth cdttnm...." 
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And again the resolution says : "Our agitation often tended to 
become merely denunciation of the bureaucracy and the hoarders." 

Thus we will see that every kind of criticism, attack against 
imperialist policies, every demand for a fundamental solution of 
the problem was more an more opposed by us in the name of 
carrying forward the people's war. We were able to hide from 
ourselves this fact by exaggerating the role of the fifth column, by 
becoming panicky before it and by abjuring mass protests iii the 
name of not giving an opportunity to the fifth column to exploit 
it. The strength of the fifth column was an invention of our 
imagination to justify abjuration of struggle against imperialist 
policy. 

In the resolution passed by the (first) party congress (June 1 943) 
these deviations found their culmination. For instance, resolution 
states ; 

"In the second phase, namely, that of building national unity in 
action, continuance of left-nationalist deviation is a far greater drag 
on progress. For instance, a food campaign which r^uces itself 
to a mere exposure of the bureaucracy coupled with formulation 
of general demands, leads not to food but to riots. The point is to 
unite the people against riots and for positive tasks in connection 
with the solution of the local food problem. This enables us to force 
the bureaucracy to change or modify its measures and prevent riots. 
Not to do this is^ to open the door to food riots, to let in the fifth 
column." 

Ifere the line is stated in its bluntest form. Fear of any kind of 
mass actum, illosicm that the bureaucracy will change its line and 
modify its measures, fear of exposing the bureaucracy, all are put 
ft}rward in the sharpest possible manner. It is really a demand for 
constructive suggestums to imperialistn and iwt 'destructive' criticism. 
And all these are put forward in the name of fighting die left 
nationalist deviaticm wfaai actually right-reformist deviation was 
dommant mstde the party. 

Again die resolution states : 

"All these deviations have mie cormnon root — ^namely, the foilure 
tocomiact a sharp struggle against dm fifth cofammand slogans, 
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failure to cjq)ose the negative policy followed by the Congress 
leaders and traidency to overemphasise the 'exposure' and the wordy 
abuse of the bureaucracy" 

Thus, once again, unmasking of imperialism is derided and 
prohibited by the party. 

In the party congress resolution there is hardly any anti-imperi- 
alist slogan except the release of natioiuil leaders. For the rest, 
in a typically liberal fashion, the responsibility for securing par- 
tial demands, of avoiding food famine, everything in the world, 
is thrown on the unity of the people and an alibi is given to 
imperialism. 

The main classes that keep the people in bond^e, the classes 
that exploit them, the policies that these classes pursued, the 
treacherous role of imperialisra — all these are absent from the 
document. The practice that naturally results from this is to offer 
collaboration and generally of supporting the workers' and peasants' 
economic str ugg les when foey break out over our heads. 

It is in this congress therefore that we come out sharply against 
strikes and the production report submitted by B.T. Ranadive 
denounces every strike as a political defeat of the working class. 
On the production front, we again raise illusions that by mobilising 
the pec^le and mobilising the workers without strikes, we will not 
only be able to raise production but also secure workers' demands. 

It was not wrong for us to have talked about production in 
general saying that the workers are interested in raisir^ production 
for supporting war but our main battle for production could only 
be in the nature of unmasking the existing system of production. 
We shmild have recognised that wifoout strike strafes foe working- 
class could not be secured to any large extent and we 

should have continued the supple tactics of foe eariier period vfoen 
we said that we would only strike where we must to defend foe 
workers interests. We gave up this supple i^shion and landed 
ourselves into a purely anti-strike position which cost us in many 
cases fob support of the growing working class movement. 
This whole iUusory nonclass, unrealistic outlook in production, foe 
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profuse promises given to the workers, was codified so to say in 
B.T. Ranadive’s book on production which was subsequently 
published. 

The party letter dated 4tii October 1 943 shows the utter reformism 
that had developed on the peasant front after the party congress. 
Class collaboration, abjuration of the struggle of kisans against 
landlordism, praise of the zamindars and upper class, illusion 
about religious preachers, everything is seen in this letter. This 
letter on Grow-More-Food campaign is a review of the work since 
the party congress. 

"They (achievements of the GMF campaign) are enough as 
pointers to show that if only we make a proper approach to them 
even the zamindars can be drawn into the movement." 

And thus it talks about Malabar zamindars, the jenmis in the 
following manner : 

"A new consciousness is in &ct rising among the jenmis; and 
this is not confined to the jenmi youth. The jenmi representative 
on the central assembly is the president of the all-Malabar food 
committee. He expressed his sympathies with the Youth League; 
Narikkot Namboodiri, who gave 500 acres of land to kisan sabha 
was formerly a bitter opponoit of the kisan sabha; the Raja of 
Kattakkal (a 70-year-old man belonging to the Zamoiin's &mily) 
is doing all he can to save people from cholera and starvation; and 
many more are likewise working shoulder to shoulder, with us in 
food and diolera relief ccanmittees. 

"Why this change in their consciousness? 

"Acute misery, in the countryside, starvation leading to cholera 
which took a toll of 25,000 victims in Malabar and would 
have killed more had it not been for the social service 
rendered by patriots. All this roused the social consciousness of 
the jamus." 

Thus the upper class moved sometimes by humanitarian 
motive is prais^ as ^wing a new social consciousness, a sign 
of communist inferiority before tte upper class. Then later cm the 
letter says : 
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"Every <me of these organisations can and must be moved into 
action in our struggle against the hoarder, the profiteer and the fifth 
columnist. It has been proved by experience that even zamin- 
dars and moneylenders can be moved to participate in the campaign 
if proper approach is made." 

This was said at a time when the zamindars and money-lenders 
were the biggest blackmarketeers. Further : 

"Moulvis, missionaries, pandits, all dignitaries of any religion 
should be approached and requested to take part in the campaign. 
Explain to them persuasively and convince them that there can be 
no higher service of god to-day than rousing fiieir followers to do 
their duty to their starving brethren." 

And earlier it asks party leaders to tackle every question in the 
village, offer such solution as will be acceptable to every section 
of the people in the village, which of course includes the exploiting 
class. The rent dispute between the zamindars and tenants is also 
mentioned as a question on which solution should be found which 
is acceptable to both. 

Due to our faulty understanding of the role of imperialism, the 
party came out with the most horrible formulations about the 
Socialist Party, the Forward Bloc and other left groups. They were 
denounced as fifth-column groups while in reality it was inqjerialism 
that was doing the work of the fifth column. While we kowtowed 
and bowed down before the national bourgeois leaders, while we 
ignored the existence of imperialism, we directed fire against these 
groups whose following was left-nationalist following and whom 
later on we had certainly to win over. We even refused to note the 
fact that sabotage and other things were oftrai the acts springing 
up out of the anti-in:q)erialist indignation of die following of these 
groups . This chaiacteiisation of these parties as fifth column alienated 
the sympathy of many pec^le and earned us the hostility of thousands . 
One of the reasons why the left following in die post-war period 
took initiative in launching anti-communist attack was our wrong 
a^ttadc against these parties. 

The party congress resolution overestimated the danger of the 
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fifth coliunn and the most ridiculous fonnulations about its all- 
pervading influence were made and it was because of this that we 
landed ourselves into this wrong attack against these groups. 

In the name of Grow More Food, abjuration of struggle against 
the imperialist land system, of the struggle against landlords; in the 
name of solving the food crisis, helping the iniquitous procurfment 
plan of the government, at least not fighting it out; in the nsqjne of 
having a broad movement raising illusions that even the exploiting 
profiteering class will be in the movement, thus leading to class 
collaboration. 

It was following this that we began to make basic distinctions 
between a good bureaucrat and bad bureaucrat and quote with pride 
concessions which we won in this or that district, to raise the 
illusion that under popiilar pressure all the bureaucrats can be put 
together to solve people's problems. 

One may justifiably ask how is it that in spite of these deviations 
the party developed and went ahead. The answer is, immediately 
after the change of the line the party was really gathering the fhiits 
of die earlier anti-imperialist battles that it led. Even in this period 
our close link with the masses forced us from time to time to take 
up issues which were agitating their minds, issues of their daily 
struggle and pushed us forward to defend their day-to-day interests. 
But there is no doubt that in the main the party was isolated and 
failed to grow after the aid of 1943. Certain amount of stagnation 
came because the masses could no longer see in the party the same 
fighting oiganisatusi diat led the earlier battles. 

These mistakes if diey had been ccnnmitted by any other party 
would have smashed that party out of existence. But because, in 
^ite of these mistakes, sometimes even by violating the strict party 
line, the party monbers doggedly fou^fordie day-to-day demands, 
although in a reformist way, enabled fiK party to grow to some 
extent. But fiiere is not doubt that had foe party followed supple 
tactics of attadcmg when the war situation permitted it to attack, 
ctf fighting inqimalisin, of folding the battles of foe masses — it 
would have grown tremendously and becone a voy big force. 
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that was done by the party members in %htmg famine, even in 
the Grow-More-Food campaign, or in the trade union campaigns, 
wiiich served to keep the base of the party alive. 

Our basic slogans about people's war of winning the war, of 
National Government, of National Unity, of National Defence, 
Grow More Food, all no doubt were correct and we alone had 
correct basic slogans. But the point is that in implementing them 
we followed ways which were reformist, which were sometimes 
anti-mass, which sowed illusions and therefore we could not reap 
the full advantage for our people. 

In fact the mistakes we committed obstructed the realisation of 
our political objectives and the growth of the party. No one however 
should misunderstand thereby that we have committed nothing but 
mistakes. On a basically correct line we committed a number of 
mistakes. That is the blunt and simple truth. 

It was not only in connection with the attitude to imperialism 
but in connection with the understanding of the day-to-day 
developments of the war that we committed a niunber of mistakes. 
Just because we had the conception that the final military collapse 
of ^iscism would automatically lead to freedom of the world, we 
did not care to bother about the changes in the military situation 
developing during the course of the war, changes which would have 
us to adjust our political line to suit new conditions. For 
instance, one of the biggest turning points in the war was the battle 
of Stalingrad. We declared that fascism was now to be defeated 
and annihilated in the shortest possible time. But the battle of 
Stalingrad fought just before our party congress met should have 
enabled us to adopt a still more supple line in connection wiA the 
war and embaric upon more courageous and daring tactics in 
relation to imperialism. 

While continuing to support the war we could have decided to 
apply extreme pressure j^ainst imp^alism both political and 
firrmAmiV. and Created a serious situation for it. Even ordinary men 
began to see that after Stalingrad it was very difficuh for Japan 
to invade In dia with any chance of success. But we still wrait on 
believing tiiat invasion of India was as easy as before, that tiie battle 
of S talingr ad did not alter anything so for as our defence was 
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concerned, and this was carried on to such a ridiculous extent that 
even when the entire world was saying diat ihe Jqianese invasion 
had receded to the background, our press kept on saying that the 
Japs will attack again and again. If we had grasped this central 
fact that the military defeat of fascism would unleash new political 
forces and not liberate peoples automatically, if we had understood 
that imperialism was still strong and was conspiring to ensure its 
domination after the end of the war, we would have started talwg 
a firm stand against its machinations and not believed that bur 
freedom would automatically come after the war and therefore 
nothing need be done with regard to imperialism. 

The signal failure to assess the political significance of the battle 
of Stalingrad the political significance of the military defeats of 
fascist armies, made us toe a line which was not justifiable even 
in the worst days of Nazi attack. It gave imperialism much room 
to maneouvre at the cost of the people. 

It was not only on the question of imperialism that we developed 
illusions but also on the question of the bourgeois leaders. In 
Forward to Freedom there was no understanding of the class 
character and policy of the National Congress leaders. Considered 
as popular and national leaders, the class character of the leaders 
was forgotten. The party no doubt courageously came out against 
the lead of the National Congress leaders, against the 9th August 
lead of the Congress leaders, but yet we failed to imderstand that 
what was being done was a part of the compromising policy of die 
national bourgeoisie. The party therefore only became ardent 
champion for the release of national leaders and advocated its Une 
of people’s war without unmasking the compromising policies of 
the National Ccmgress leaders. To save its anti-imperialist prestige, 
it caught at every straw and glorified the National Congress leaders 
as anti-fascist when sections of them counted on Jap victory. 

The 9th August struggle was not a gamble as we described it 
but a calculated shot of the bourgeois leaders to drive a hard 
bargain under circumstances which wax tiu* from tiivourable to the 
government Instead of erqKising this adventiuist politics in which 
Nehru was as much a partiier as Sardar Patel or Jayaprakash 
Narayan, we went on sowing^illusions that they were anti-fescist. 
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This was done in the name of a popular approach to the peqple, 
but was really an excuse to glorify the bourgeois leaders and 
continued the policy of trailing behind them. This is seen on hundreds 
of occasions but more so on the occasion of Gandhiji’s fast in 
February 1 943 . This is what the coitral committee resolution writes: 

‘ 'From behind prison bars Gandhiji has denounced sabotage and 
anarchy. He has given call for unity with the League. In the name 
of the Congress, in the name of Congress-League unity, stop 
sabotage, anarchy, smash the fifth column.” Further, “Gandhiji’s 
statements have swept away every obstacle, every prejudice that 
stands in the way of our great patriotic parties uniting among them 
selves and with the peoples of the United Nations. He has answered 
back all the slanders hurled against our national movement by the 
bureaucracy and reaffirmed the staunch anti-fascist stand of the 
Congress. He has categorically disowned sabotage and anarchy on 
behalf of the Congress. He has revealed that the Congress was on 
the eve of new negotiations with the League prior to 9 August.” 

This was a tribute to Gandhiji at a time when the astute leader 
of the bourgeoisie was opening new doors for negotiations, after 
the collapse of his movement which sought to exploit the fascist 
invasion of India. By giving a certificate of anti-fascism to Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders, we supported their politics. In 
continuing to praise them as leaders of anti-fascist forces, we really 
trailed behind the national bourgeoisie. 

It was about this time that even Stalin s report to the 16th 
congress of the CPSU (B) was ‘corrected’ by Adhikari by deleting, 
in a rqprint, the references to Gandhiji as a liberal compromiser 
in the service of the imperialist bourgeoisie against the colonial 
national-revolutionary movement. This should show how deep was 
the subservience to nationalist bourgeois leaders in the minds of 
some leading comrades. 

The <-.b«rflrt<»ri!gatif in of the policy of the national leadership in 
the September 1942 resolution is also on a non class basis. It says 
the national leaders instead of going all out to unite the people to 
rouse them to do everything which strengthens the country s defence 
again^thefescist aggressors and forge mass sanctions for securing 
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national government for national defence, chose die opportunist 
path of inactivity, of nonranbarrassment of non-K^ooperating with 
defence measures hoping thereby to win the national demand as a 
gift from imperialism. About its compromise, about its attempts 
to exploit the menace to national defence, there is no word. This 
emerges from a nonclass understanding of the national leaders and 
from the previous policy of trailing behind them. 

The campaigns launched by the party for national unity, for ihc 
release of national leaders, also served to strengthen this illusion, 
all the more so because the national leaders were victims of imperialist 
repression. Actually, by the backdoor, party policy once more 
became dependent on the good wishes of the bourgeois leaders. It 
amounted to saying that if the bourgeois leaders would be released 
and man national defence, we would be happy. Whenever we 
protested against imperialism or criticised it, it was only in this 
connection, the failure to release national leaders and nothing more. 
The campaign for the release of national leaders only became an 
excuse to glorify them, to put in their mouths anti-fascist phrases 
and pay a tribute to their anti-frscist motive which they did not 
have. 

The result of this wrong policy was its wrong ^proach to 
national unity \^iuch was also conceived in a typically reformist 
manner. There is no doubt that national unity or Congress-League 
unity was very correct and a revolutionary slogan but its 
revolutimiary significance could be realised only by the proletariat 
indq)endaitly attempting to unite the peq>le and not by making 
itself dqjendoit rni the will of the two sections of fite bourgeoisie. 
Our appeals to the Congress leaders to accept self determination 
and our appeals to tlw League leaders to demand the release of the 
Ctmgress leaders and thus tuiite, really became opportunist policies. 
We became dq>andent <m both the kadbrs and did not activise the 
masses indq>«ndently of them and in opposition to than. In fiict 
there is no eSkfit to rouse the masses against pFO-&scist and pro- 
iiiq>erialist policies of both leaders. Thus, in spite of the correct 
slogan of Congress-League unity, we ccatttmmd to trail bdiind both 
of than. 

In this cmmection die conKMtkms of our policy on sdf* 
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determination constitute open evidence as to how we trailed behind 
the leaders of both parties. We will deal with that question a little 
later. 

The question of national unity therefore was neither based on 
the common class ties through economic struggles because we 
began to abjure all class approach. It was not based on the common 
struggle for demands in the peasant areas because here again we 
generally abjured open fights against landlords and moneylenders 
nor was it based on the exposure of imperialism and the bureaucracy 
because we were afraid of this deviation. Logically from the very 
nature of our line, unity became more and more an appeal to the 
leaders which really summed up the process of trailing behind both 
the bourgeoisie. 

No doubt we talked about national unit>' for food, national unity 
for defence, national unity for the release of Congress leaders, etc. 
but our ways and methods were more of appealing to all the leaders 
to unite. 

It was then this kind of right-reformism which was dominant 
till the end of the war. For all these mistakes which would now 
horrify ordinary party members, no single leader is responsible but 
the entire central committee is directly responsible and more so is 
the polit bureau. If we understand this, then we will be able to 
understand the difficulties in the way' of the party in effecting a 
change in the line in the new period and the subsequent conflicts 
that arose inside the central committee, revealing Uvo trends, one 
a deep-seated reformist trend which wanted to continue the old line 
of trailing behind the bourgeoisie and the other struggling to get 
out of the bog of reformism and taking vacillating step towards 
Marxian understanding of the new situation. 

The end of the war presented us with a new problem. The war 
was over and our rosy illusion of the automatic liberation of all 
peoples including India was not realised. But we would not be 
beaten. The Sej^mber 1945 meeting of the central committee 
continued to nurse reformist illusions and made the following 
formulation : 

•‘’nie international situation, the victory of the forces of world 
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democracy, opens the prospect of immediate peaceful realisation 
of Indian freedom through alliance with British labour and with the 
support of the United. Nations.” 

All the deviations of the war period are rolled here into one 
sentence and added to that there are the deviations which would 
prove very dangerous for the new period. At a time when the Indian 
people were entering the period of armed conflict with imperialism 
and when the bourgeoisie was getting ready to strike a treacherous 
deal over the head of the people, we assure the people of prospects 
of immediate peaceful realisation of Indian freedom. At a time when 
British labour was entering the path of betra3mg the British working 
class, we assert that alliance with British labour will lead to Indian 
freedom. And now we realise how wrong it was to think that India 
could get her freedom with the aid of the United Nations because 
the United Nations included only one big socialist power and the 
conflicts between socialist and imperialist states continued. All that 
India could hope to get from the United Nations was verdicts like 
the verdict on the Kashmir issue and not freedom. 

Here was therefore faith in social-democracy which was turning 
treacherous, faith in automatic collapse of imperialism, faith in the 
United Nations and failure to understand that the major powers 
there were in:q)erialist powers out- to grab the world, a nonclass 
understanding of the international situation md a totally wrong 
understanding of the Indian, situation when fridia entering a 
decisive peried of conflict struggle- . 

How does this document define the intemd situation? 

The internal situation was defined as one tiireatening to make 
civil war inevitable and leaving initiative in the hands of British 
reactimi but nowhere seeing the vast mass struggles that were 
develq)ing under our very eyes. So that we fmd that we continue 
with the war outlodk again in the postwar pefied. 

Again we fail to characterise the natiem^ tead«'s as national 
bourgeois leaders and describe it apait from Indian big business. 
*n» resolution says that inq)erialist straitegy for hidia is to rally 
Indian big business for collaboration. At'flw same time it does not 
unmask b(^ the Congress and League lo&ders as bourgeois 
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compromising leaders but merely says that there is Indian disunity, 
not exposing the selfish class policies which create this disunity 
and flien it makes this formulation that imperialist plans of British 
reaction would be still-born if it were not for the disunity of the 
Indian national forces and the vacillating attitude of the British 
labour leaders tow'ards the whole colonial problem in general and 
India in particular. 

On the Indian situation the resolution only says there is strife 
and no unity. And its tailism behind the bourgeoisie it expresses 
by saying that Indian freedom will be won if we can successfully 
solve our national differences meaning thereby that if Congress and 
League leaders solve their mutual differences, tiius making Indian 
freedom completely dependent on the selfish policies of the two 
bourgeoisie. There is no perspective of struggle, no call for struggle 
In fact a nonclass pride is taken in not fighting the other two parties . 
The resolution states: “The true role of the party is as the party 
of unity which fights for justice and freedom all round irrespective 
of the attitude of other parties and interests towards itself, wfrich 
has an undying faith in the sound national and democratic sentiments 
of the entire people and which is bent upon rousing their best and 
fighting the worst from whatever quarter it comes.” 

And it denounces ' ‘the sectarian left reaction which will wrongly 
understand the emphasis on the independent role of the party as 
the call to fight the other two parties, indulge in sectarian 
selfglorification of the party”, etc. 

Thus warnings are given not to fight the other two parties, not 
to fight their policies, their leaders are not criticised according to 
their class policies and unity of these two parties is made the sole 
conditics) of national freedom. Not the upsurge of the people, their 
fighting unity realised in the course of struggle, despite bourgeois 
opposition, but the voluntary unity of these two sets of leaders. That 
is how every time the party resolutions came to die conclusion that 
the situation is (me of greatest opportunity and greatest peril. These 
formulations sunned up the tailism of the party bdiind the bourgeois 
lenlers. 


m the resolution there was no atlenqjt made to understand 
die real chan^ that had ccmie in the intemationtd situation. With 
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the end of the war. the role of social-democracy had rapidly changed. 
American imperialism was again emerging as successor to Hitler- 
fascism. The conflicts between the revolutionary people of eastern 
Europe led by the Soviet Union and the imperialist world was 
growing. At the same time everj'whcre colonial upsurge was reaching 
the level of rebellion and armed conflict. All this was not seen in 
the document or in the December resolution of the party. 

An attempt was no doubt made in the original document drafted 
by Adhikari to put the international situation properly and that 
document did give some understanding of the change in the balance 
of forces throughout the world after the defeat of fascism. But that 
document itself completely overestimated the role of social- 
democracy and yet strangely enough there was a solitary protest 
against that document as overestimation of social-democracy. The 
other comrades rejected what was really valuable in that document, 
namely, its sober understanding of the international situation. In 
its place was substituted a preamble to the September resolution 
which is no analysis of the international situation and which is 
sufficient to show to what depths of reformism all the party leaders 
had sunk in as much as they would not sit c\en to consider the 
change in the international situation after the must gigantic and 
colossal war that the world has ever seen. How imperv'ious the 
minds of die party leaders had become to international changes, 
how all of them had practically replaced proletarian internationalism 
by bourgeois nationalism could be seen from the single fact that 
after the end of the w ar the party leaders did not think it worthwhile 
to study the world situation again and draw strategy and tactics 
on the basis of the situation. It was the same mistake wiiich was 
committed at the beginning of die war period when the party leaders 
did not accept the changed character of the war. 

Failing to understand the interoational situation, the depth of 
political crisis at the close of the w'ar, the desperation of the masses, 
the party continued to trail behind the national bourgeoisie again 
in Dec^ber and November. The December meeting of the coitral 
committee took place when two things had already happened in the 
country. Tbe Congress leaders were released a few months earlier 
and mass meetings took place with lakhs of people attending them 
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to welcome them and it was obvious that no power on earth could 
really defeat the desperate people. By November, the great INA 
demonstration had already taken place in Calcutta, sending shivers 
down the imperialist spine. While comrades in Calcutta liad 
instinctively reacted to these happenings, in their city, the central 
committee which held its meeting in December in its resolution did 
not even mention the INA demonstration or die great upsurge that 
was already working itself through strikes, meetings and anti- 
imperialist conflicts. 

Again the December resolution begins with the formulation of 
“unprecedented opportunity to make the f«nal bid for power and 
of the greatest danger of national disniption through strife among 
our major parties”. 

Though the resolution in a loose way talked about united stmgglc 
for freedom, it totally underestimated the depth of the upsurge and 
did not come out with any slogan of real struggle. On the other 
hand it came out with promise of better future and better freedom 
plan only. In December it had become obvious that both Congress 
and League were hatching a treacherous compromise with imperia- 
lism. Instead of directing fire against it, the resolution only sa> s 
that there is danger of unilateral compromise and disruption arising 
out of it. It does not nail down the leaders of both the parties as 
compromisers, unmask them and put forward the programme of 
struggle in opposition to them. On the other hand it attacks 
revolutionary strategy as surrender to economism and elementaiy 
upsurge. For instance, it writes; 

“The first minority trend is purely sectarian which bases itself 
entirely on the elemental upsurge that is already visible in the new 
post-war period, glorifies it and suggests tactics of the period that 
we applied in building up the initial working class movement in 
period 1929-34. It glorifies woricing class action only to cover up 
the isolation of the working class to which such a policy inevitably 
leads. It seeks the glory of debating with the national bourgeois 
leaders from a distance and hopes that the patriotic masses wall 
come over to our side. It also leads to the adoption of a narrow 
strategy of class versus class and left versus right instead of the 
correct ^tegy of national uni^ versus national disruption.” 
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This hatred for class versus class was not accidental but had 
become a part of the consciousness of some leading members of 
the central committee. Through the attack on what they called 
sectarianism they were really attacking a revolutionary line of 
leading the upsurge, of heading the upsurge, which was already 
breaking out and of turning it against the compromisers and 
imperialists. They attacked it because they wanted the bourgeoisie 
also to be within this upsurge and lead it. In fact the fear of mass 
struggles which developed in the period of war is continued in the 
September and December resolutions and in this resolution it again 
comes out in the shape of a warning against vanguardist mistakes 
whrai strike struggles were breaking over our heads and we were 
lagging behind them. 

Once again we find differences between the leaders of the two 
parties being made excuses for rejecting an independent proletarian 
policy, the fear of mass struggles, failure to expose the class 
character of the leaders and failure to lead the mass battles that 
were developing before our eyes. In the name of fighting the danger 
of disruption, the entire thing is made dependent on the two wings 
of the bourgeoisie. There is no call for struggle, there is only a 
programme of mass amelioration. It will be seen that neither the 
workingclass strikes that were developing one after another, nor 
the huge demonstrations and strikes of the armed forces was making 
any meaning cm the members of the central committee. It misses 
the role, the changed policy that imperialism was adopting towards 
the national bourgeoisie and the desperate efforts of the national 
bourgeoisie to come to compromise with imperialism, though clear 
statements about this were made by some members of the central 
committee. 

Here is one such statement taken from the minutes of the central 
ccanmittee; 

“Not very satisfied with the presentation of Joshi’s report and 
Adhikari’s contribution. Hangover of old period still. Got to sharply 
brii^ out main di^e—imperiahsm is the main enemy. Fcn’exanqile, 
we have not studied eccmcnnic situation when imperialist economy 
is facing a final coli£q)se. Economic crisis — world and Indian — 
loomin^laiige. Out of this arises new revoluticmary struggle, strata 
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against British imperialism. What is the setup? Imperialists seeking 
a new way out — ^with new social allies — old landlords and princes 
are not enough. They seek to meet strengthened national 
bourgeoisie — and “balance of imperialist leaning”towards the 
Congress and away from the League. See change from Linlithgow 
to Wavell. This is in line with need for e7q>orts in Britain. They 
are seeking a new alliance with the Congress, not.only against the 
League but also the growing mass movement. Which is the direction 
of the mass struggles? Not just local struggles — ^but heading for 
national general strike — e.g. in the railways — against wage-cuts 
and unemployment. Similar blow-up in the countryside. In this 
setting, present disruptive line of Congress and League leaders has 
to be seen. Spontaneous anticommunist assaults have begun after 
Congress leaders lighted the flame. Congress freedom demagogy 
created anticommunist and anti-League feeling. League doing same. 
In this period, cut out idea of any possibility at all of peacefiil 
freedom. It is opportunism to think there is. Path of partial struggles 
of a new type — they will try to crush it as ‘provocation’. This will 
mean sharp conflict between Congress and the people. Great role 
of these struggles as unifier just as in previous periods particularly 
periods of communal riots. 

“Hence it will be a common Hindu-Muslim leadership leading 
big mass Hindu-Muslim struggles against inqjerialism, will be a 
big lever to change the consciousness of the people, and unity will 
be seen in practice, increasingly forged in struggle. 

“In this period the specific policy of the bourgeois leaders of 
the Congress will be to smash indepraulent class organisations of 
the workers and peasants. They themselves start rival organisations 
and in coming period, they will use their official positions to 
buttress these and smash genuine trade unions and kisan sahhas. 
But their capacity to do this will be less and less because of their 
antistrike slogan. But there is another cadre also, August cadre, 
which will be wanting to bring about strikes, etc. Thus in this big 
upsurge, we shall have to employ in trade-union front tactics of 
old united front, united front to struggle for workers’ demands. This 
will actually prevoit disruption on TU and kisan field” 

Here was'a clear indicatkm about die way diings were hajqiening, 
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though fundamentally the role of the national bourgeoisie was not 
anal) scd. yet the fact that imperialism was trj ing to rely on it w as 
recognised, a fact which should have led us to change our line 
immediately and boldly in the context of the rcvolutionarj' upsurge 
that was developing. 

But instead the central committee passed a resolution which 
again recognised the upsurge only formally, holding to the tails of 
the national bourgeoisie in the name of fighting disruption and 
decided to give only electoral battle to the Congress and the League. 

The trailing behind the bourgeoisie and blunt refusal to charac- 
terise its ministries was seen in the formulation in the resolution 
of April 1946 meeting of the central committee. The resolution 
states: 

‘ It is inevitable that inside the party some comrades loosely 
begin talking about Congress ministries being fascist or semi- 
fascist. The proper party characterisation of the Congress and 

League ministries is that they are popular ministries because 

the organisations they represent are the biggest popular organisations 
of our country, embodying in howsoever a distorted and wrong 
way, the freedom urge of the vast majority of our people. In 
addition the Congress is committed to a broad democratic programme 
of national reconstmetion, however reformist it may be.” 

Thus once again the class characterisation of the ministries is 
not done and we cheat ourselves by calling them popular only to 
slow down the struggle against bourgeois compromisers. From this 
conclusions have been drawn which really are meant to keep down 
mass struggles : 

“All mass leaders should see and awaken the militants to the 
realisation that the mass work in the new period both on the trade- 
union and kisan fronts is possible only widi the detennined political 
approach of regarding both the Congress and the League ministries 
as popular ministries." This was made at a time when the Congress 
ministries were already shooting down workers ami striking terror. 

Not only that. A deliberate effort is made to distinguish between 
the lead^ of the Congress and die Le^e and the vested interests 
whose political rqiresentatives they are. The formulation is made ; 
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"Together with this development the influence of vested interests 
has also grown both inside the Congress and the League and this 
requires of the party that in its campaign and agitation it must 
concentrate fire on the vested, reactionary and communal interests 
and isolate them from the popular ministries. Failure to do so is 
to allow such elements to secure a firm grip over the ministries 
and intensify their offensive against the party, thus isolating it from 
the people." 

This was the source of political opportunism and illusions about 
Congress ministries conceding the demands of the workers and 
fighting the capitalists under popular pressure, a policy which was 
persistently pursued till recently, which reached its culmination in 
the Mountbatten resolution and the slogan of all-support to the 
Nehru government. 

This nonclass approach leads to the following formulation : 

"Our tactical line is based on the ^proach that the political 
differences between us, the Congress and the League should not 
come in the way of cooperation between all — in people's common 
interests, which we are all pledged to safeguard and implement, 
and in isolating and concentrating fire on the vest interests aticmpting 
still further to tighten their grip over the ministries." As if the 
ministries and Congress leaders were not interested in maintaining 
the profits of the capitalists and the hold of the landlords! And that 
is why again a warning is given against criticism of the ministries. 

"In executing this task, the party will particularly guard against 
the grave danger of drifting into the attitude of only exposing the 
shortcomings or anti-popular acts of the ministries, which can only 
lead to the growing isolation of the party from the masses and thus 
play into the hands of the reactionary and disruptive elements", 
though the resolution says that we must firmly criticise all ncm- 
popular measures. 

This opportunist policy is of course put forward on the basis 
of fighting sectarian reactions ; 

"While we emphasised the need to take a positive approach 
towards the hew ministries because fire urgent need is to combat 
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elemental sectarian reactions in our own ranks, we not only do not 
seek to encourage but seriously warn the entire party against 
entertaining any illusions about the new ministries." 

Having sowed a lot of illusions, the resolution wants to dispel 
them with one sentence. In actual feet the resolution has come to 
a stage at which on every point it is giving a counterformulation, 
a balancing formulation, thus negating every positive formulation 
that it makes. So out of touch with reality had the understanding 
of the central committee become that more and more it had to come 
out with warnings on all points so that every point was in succession 
negated by the following point. 

The election once more derailed the party and strengthened the 
illusions about disruption, about the strength of the bourgeoisie and 
the strength of the Congress, illusion which were being shattered 
in the very course of mass struggles. It is very strange that this 
meeting of the central committee w'hich met two months after the 
rebellion of naval ratings only casually mentions that great event 
and does not even care to study the character of the new upsurge, 
where it is leading the qualitative change that is coming over India. 
And that for the simple fact that the election had demoralised party 
leaders to such an extent that they could not think of striking an 
independent path, independent of the leaders of the two bourgeois 
parties. 

The election manifesto of the party bears out all the criticisnrs 
of the party line that have been made hereto. The manifesto which 
was issued in the midst of revolutionary battles begins wife fee 
sentence ; The Communist Party is the only party feat does not 
malign or raise its arm s^ainst other patriotic organisations." At 
a time when we had to unmask fee role of Indian c^italists and 
Indian national leaders and fight them tooth and nail, fee manifesto 
states feat "fee only call of our party is Indian must not fight Indian, 
but all Indians tc^efeer must hght the British enslavers”. There is 
novfeere a real call to action but cmistitutitHial demands vfeich 
finally end in the following : 

"The Communist Party pledge to the people that it shall not rest 
till fee liew popular ministries pass within fee very first year of 
conhs^ into power three new donocratic laws; only fee enacbnait 
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of these laws and their rigorous application will end the domination 
of the feudal parasites, blackmarketeers and usurers, over the 
economy of the village and ensure the entire people their daily food, 
thus preventing the calamity of new famines." 

The promise was acts of Congress ministries and nothing more. 
The manifesto was written in this strain and though it talks here 
and there about joint struggle, struggle is the real thing which is 
absent from it. 

The August (1946) resolution of the CC was the first successful 
attempt to break through the shackles of reformism to a revolutionary 
understanding of the post-war situation. It was preceded by sharp 
conflicts in the PB which came up before the CC. 

The August resolution, by returning to the revolutionary 
perspective and throwing overboard the politics of the war period, 
constitued a big achievement of our party. The August resolution 
sought to correct all the major deviations of the previous 
periods ; 

(1) It demanded a revolutionary struggle against imperialism 
and raised the question of power, 

(2) It correctly characterised the class policies of the Congress 
and League leaders as compromising policies of the bourgeoisie and 
demanded fight against them. 

(3) It placed the upsuige, understood its revolutionary si^ficance 
and correctly placed the direction in which it was spontaneously 
moving. 

(4) It understood the full meaning of the qualitative change in 
the fiidian struggle with the beginning of armed clashes and the 
participation of Ae armed forces in Ae struggle against imperialism. 

(5) It restored Ae minimum programme of democratic revolution 
m the party platform as a programme of immediate realisation. 

(6) It fi-ontally attacked Ae fear of struggles by calling on Ae 
party not only to lead partial struggles but placed before it Ae 
perspective of local battles. 

(7) It restored Ae cramecticMi between political and economic 
batde of Ae masses. 
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(8) It did away with the . production disease of the war 
period and correctly understood the procurement plans of the 
government. 

The August resolution was realiy a revolutionary call to anti- 
imperialist action and a call to fight the compromising policies of 
the bourgeois leadership, a call to lead the great mass battles that 
were sweeping the country as a result of the post-war crisis, battles 
which the party was ignoring and whose revolutionary significance 
it had not yet understood. The August resolution gave a line which 
sought to rescue the party and the working class form the clutches 
of the bourgeoisie and make the proletariat strike an independent 
path in opposition to both sections of compromisers. 

The August resolution itself had its weaknesses. It did not base 
itself on the understanding of the international situation and the 
general world position, nor did it take into consideration the basic 
fact of the growing world crisis of capitalism and the new strategy 
which imperialism was employing in India. It failed to understand 
the basic change in the role of the bourgeoisie and the change in 
the relations between imperialism and the bourgeoisie that was 
coming to the forefront under the stress of the growing revolutionary 
struggle and the need for economic collaboration on both sides. The 
main weakness of the August resolution was that it really did not 
analyse the role of the Indian bourgeoisie and base itself for its new 
orientation on this changed understanding of that role. In spite of 
its call to fight the compromising policy of national bourgeoisie, 
the August resolution itself argued on the basis as if the national 
bourgeoisie might lead a struggle again and its compromise with 
in^>erialism can be broken on the strength of the mass forces . In 
short the resolution overestimated and not underestimated the role 
of the bourgeoisie. Nonetheless the resolution was a great step 
forward and a firm step towards a revolutionary unders tanding of. 
Ihe new situatitm and s^nalises the return of foe party to revolutionary 
pditics. 

Discussions on foe resolution revealed that certain comrades like 
P. C. Joshi had become such hardraied reformists that they would 
not care to understand foe new situation, the new kind of elass 
alliance and would dc^edly fight to maintain the old reformist line. 
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Joshi first opposed the August resolution. He himself prepared the 
draft which abjured struggle against bouigeois compromise, glorified 
the role of the bourgeoisie and did not at all place the revolutionary 
perpective before the party, much less slogans of action like general 
strike, etc. After a lot of discussion Joshi formally accepted the 
resolution, but once again in the PB meeting tried to liquidate it 
by making formulations like ‘partial struggles might be conducted 
as partial struggles', thus divorcmg them of the real revolutionary 
significance in the present situation. Though the resolution was 
adopted unanimously, immediately after its adoption Joshi carried 
on a persistent fight against it and did his best to sabotage its 
operation by pushing ahead his own reformist understanding of the 
situation. 

The wave of riots which started in Calcutta gave him the first 
opportunity once again to create doubts about the upsurge and 
make his earlier formulations of greatest opportunities and greatest 
danger. The great struggles of the working class which our party 
led all over the country and in which some of our best working 
class comrades were shot dead under the regime of the Congress 
ministries did not create anger in Joshi's mind against the ministries, 
but he adopted an attitude of panicky retreat before repression, 
began to call these struggles sectarian and argue as any opponent 
of the party will argue, namely, that these struggles were miniature 
revolutions . Joshi developed a theory that we were repressed because 
we were sectarian and so on, thus giving a clean aUbi to the 
Congress ministries, an alibi which was consistent with his refusal 
to fight the bourgeois leaders. Instead of inspiring the party and 
its members to fece the ferocious repression launched by the 
bourgeois leaders, instead of indicting the national leaders for 
playing their own selfish class game and the game of imperialism, 
Joshi utilised every occasion of repression, of breakdown of struggle,- 
of ill^ality, to create panic and demoralisation in our ranks and 
to prepare for the retreat from the line of leading mass struggles. 
This was very much in evidence in connection with his understanding 
of the struggles in the south, the glorious struggles of the woiking 
class, textiles, railway and odier workers in die south, struggles 
of whidi any communist party would be proud- The understanding 
about these struggles was that Aey were sectwan outbursts, with 
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the result that some comrades began to characterise Vayalar as a 
private struggle and would not include the Vayalar martyrs and 
mention them in People's Age in the 15th August number. 

Actually through these stniggles, the party was breaking the 
isolation of its earlier period, reforging its links with the old class 
bases and was becoming an object of admiration among the critics, 
opponents and even enemies of party. The net result of these 
struggles in the south at least was that a basis is laid for a mass 
membership of the party from the working class, perhaps the only 
province which can boast of it. It was exactly in this period that 
Joshi and a number of other comrades saw growing isolation of 
the party. When they were faced with the growing support of the 
working class, then they made another strange formulation that our 
strength in the working class is increased, but nonetheless we arc 
isolated from the national front. 

The December (1946) meeting of the CC saw Joshi's concerted 
attack on die August resolution. The draft that he submitted openly 
repudiated the upsurge and came out with the formulation that since 
the formation of the interim government the upsurge has got disrupt^ 
and riots are the main reality. And this at a time when the strike 
wave was continuously mounting and the discontent was gathering 
all round. Though Joshi's draft was rejected and everybody saw 
through it, yet it was obvious that he wanted the party to return 
to the old reformist lines, abjure the revolutionary perspective and 
wanted to abandon all fight against the compromising policies of 
the leaders and concratrate on Hindu-Muslim unity. He again 
wanted the party to go back to organise capitalist production in 
the name of national reconstruction and came out with proposals 
in respect of that. He consistently wanted to offer them his refonnist 
line on all fronts. In launchii^ this attack he seized on riots, he 
seized cm repression and more particularly he sdzed cm the tonporaiy 
iUusiotisoflhepecjpte about the interim gewernment He characterised 
the formulaticm m the August resolution abcnit the interim governing 
and the Congress leadership as sectarian, when there was nothing 
sectarian about it, aiul was able to secure sonw backsliding of the 
earlier position. His i'^ack was that the August resolution 
tmdere^imated tiw pc^ular character of the interim government 
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under the Congress leadership, that it stressed too much the class 
character of the government under Congress leadership, that it 
underestimated the role of the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois leaders 
in the national camp. We have seen that the August resolution 
could have been attacked really from the other end, that it did not 
see that the oppositional role of the bourgeoisie had ended. But 
Joshi chose to attack it from the reformist end and got some 
concessions. Using these concessions, he launched a frontal offensive 
on his own against the August resolution. In letters to the CC 
members, he denounced the resolution as trotskyite, meaning thereby 
that its attack against the bourgeois leaders, its insistence on the 
upsurge and its revolutionary call for struggle against imperialism 
were all wrong. Joshi then produced the pol-org letter of February 
1947 which was nothing but a total repudiation of August 1946. 
In his dogged struggle for his reformist line, Joshi circulated this 
reformist document in opposition to the other PB member (B.T. 
Ranadive), the third (G. Adhikari) being absent in England. This 
document in a subtle way sedcs to take the party back to the pre- 
war line and is a perfect screen covering the bourgeois leadership, 
handing over the working class to its tender mercies. Some of its 
formulations are ; 

"The main weakness of imperialism lies in the fact that the 
bourgeois leadership which it is using against us is also the popular 
leadership, embodiment of their aspirations, bound by programmatic 
pledges, answerable to the people. It is very much on the defensive. 
However aggressive its language in defending terror against us, it 
goes against all national tradition and is the anti-thesis of how it 
had promised to 'govern'... 

"Our aim therefore is to destroy the strength of imperialism, and 
increase our strength to defeat its policy against us. 

"How do we destroy the strmgth of imperialism? By driving a 
w^e between the imperialist bureaucracy and die bourgeois 
leadership by rousing ^ common people, its own followers to 
intervooe." 

What is stated here is the exact tqiposite of what the Ai^st 
resolution had stated and especially the exact opposite of the reality. 
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The strength of imperialism was that it was able to compromise 
with the leaders who had a popular basis. It was not itself a 
weakness, but its strength and secondly the strategy suggested by 
Joshi of driving a wedge between the imperialist bureaucracy and 
the bourgeois leaders was exactly the opportunist strategy of not 
fighting the bourgeoisie, of giving a clean alibi to the bourgeois 
leaders in the name of Aghting imperialism. Instead of denouncing 
the compromisers who in the interest of the bourgeoisie were now 
launching terror against the people, Joshi suggested the strategy 
detaching the bourgeois leaders from the bureaucracy as if the 
bourgeois leaders were not interested in suppressing the working 
class for their own class interests. 

"We denounce the terror against us as imperialist conspiracy to 
split freedom forces and smash them in isolation. It is today us : 
it will be others tomorrow. This corresponds to reality; anti- 
imperialist traditions of the past and the interests of future final 
struggle which are a common growing urge. In every simple case 
we expose how particular bureaucrats have lied against us and 
pressed for action and done what atrocities and thus rouse the anti- 
British indignation of the people. In short, we show how the policy 
against us is part of British plan against India's freedom struggle 
and the real agency that implements it is imperialsit bureaucracy. 
We thus make our agitation real. 

'We denoimce the terror against us as having been pressed for 
by vested interests in alliance with the bureaucracy and explain that 
listening to them means not meeting people's demands but suppressing 
them, not implementing electoral pledges but breaking ^em, not 
solving but intensifying economic crisis. We positively explain the 
demands of the fighting people as the dire need to live, as the healthy 
urge for a better life which the common enemies of die entire people 
seek to resist. We denounce vested interests as British allies.. 

"...Just as on national-political plane our slogan is : Break with 
the British plan and unite for national struggle, the key slogan of 
the antirepression campaign is ; Break with the bureaucracy. 
guarantee ci\ il liberties to all : let the people judge policies and 
practice. 
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"But the pqjular ministries own up as their own the ordinances, 
bans, arrests, shootings. Just when they do it, we have to say you 
are owning responsibility for police deeds, sheltering dieir crimes, 
you are responsible to the people, yours is the responsibility to the 
people, their freedom movement and its ideals. Fulfil your true 
responsibility against the imperialist bureaucracy and in fulfilment 
of pledge by which you are bound " 

This was the line advocated in the document, a line which is 
nothing but abjuring of the struggle against the bourgeois 
compromisers in the name of driving a wedge between imperialism 
and the bourgeoisie. Actually it was a line of making the masses 
defenceless in the face of the ministerial offensive and preventing 
the working class from exposing the conspiracy that was being 
hatched by the compromisers against the people. 

Joshi made the same reformist formulation with greater precision 
on page 1 5 of his document : 

"The imperialist tactic is to hide itself behind the popular ministries 
and isolated us by exploiting anti-communism and thus crush us. 
Our countertactic is to isolate the bureaucracy, expose not only the 
offensive being its plan, the agency its own bureaucracy and the 
reason being imperialist reason and our offence being anti-imperialist 
and show its voice not only in the propaganda against us, but 
e.xpose the hand of its own agency in the terror against us. 

"In such a situation, if our propaganda makes it primarily the 
issue of rightwing offensive against our party we play the imperialist 
game, only isolate ourselves more, and will succeed neither in 
isolating in^rialism nor putting the right wing on the defensive 
nor in winning popular suppbrt. This is the one big correctiem we 
have to make in our understanding. Our ej^lanation has to be not 
that the right is hitting at us because it is compromising but 
imperialism is hitting at us because it wants to disrupt and divide 
freedom forces piecmieal with this as the central point. We have 
to explain why file right wing is owning up and sanctioning the 
imperialist ofFoisive and drive the conclusion home fiiat the 
govemniem of file popular ministries is nert to own up responsibility 
for police but disch^ge their responsibility to the people....” 
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Here was an entire line to cover up the tracks of the bourgeoisie 
and make the working class trail behind them. From what did it 
arise? It arose because of the reformist illusions about the national 
bourgeois leaders, Joshi said considering the bourgeois leaders only 
to be popular leaders and not wanting to fight their treacherous role. 
It arose from a failure to understand the bourgeois leader themselves, 
driven by their fear of revolution and narrow class interests, were 
vitally interested in suppressing the people. It arose from a fear of 
mass struggles and a fear of repression and totally ignoring the 
revolutionary upsurge that was sweeping the country. Joshi's 
document, circulated on his own responsibility, was a frontal attack 
against the August resolution and a demand that the party be taken 
up the old reformist line. How grovelling before the bourgeoisie 
this approach was can be seen from the following. 

Frightened by the bourgeois propaganda about communist 
revolution Joshi wanted the words like ‘agrarian revolt' to be 
banned and all revolutionary significance of partial struggles to be 
forgotten. His advice is "agrarian revolt must be denounced as 
mythical to cover the suppression of die peasant movement invented 
by the bureaucracy at a time when agrarian revolt was expressing 
itself precisely through anti-rent and rent-reduction campaigns, etc. 
He wanted the party to forget the revolutionary significance of the 
partial struggles in tiie present period and made the formulation "to 
understand the actual nature of the present popular struggles as 
partial struggles is to get the right understanding of jobs to be done 
and political perspective not to go wrong. It is very necessary to 
have this in mind because we ourselves through tiie central press 
have been guilty of sectarian overglorifioation of partial struggles, 
e.g. the MSP bloodbath at Coimbatore being characterised as the 
battle of Coimbatore, antigectment p^ant struggle at Basti being 
ctdled stru^le for land, etc." 

This was riot an innocent formulation. All reformist and social- 
democrats exactly when they can no longer control struggles want 
themasses to understand only tiie partial limited character of such 
strdfegles as whan, in the context of the revolutiraiary situation, 
these struggles begin to assume revolutionary significance. But the 
charge of revetiution fn^itdied Joshi so mudi and the swing towards 
mass struggle inside the party also made him so panicky that he 
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began to suspect that everybody was attempting to manufacture 
revolution in every small struggle. He was not rally correcting any 
deviation inside the party but expressing only his own fear of 
revolutionary mass struggles. The reformist advice to the leaders 
of mass struggles was as follows : 

'We should carefully study police tactics in every struggle and 
aim to minimise conflict to the utmost so that the masses suffer 
the least terror and the struggle can hold out longest and we get 
the best possible opportunities to organist it out. We should let Ae 
police do its normal duties, e.g. patrol, searches, etc. but if it comes 
to loot, bum and rape we must put up the best resistance we can 
in sheer self defence...' 

This advice was given at a time when the most brutal atrocities 
were being committed by the police and the workers and our masses 
had to fight with every ounce of their strength to save themselves 
and defeat police terror. A more reformist advice could not have 
been given. What is meant by allowing the police to do its normal 
duty? The normal duty of the police in times of stmggles is to 
repress the people. The masses were supposed to resist only when 
looting and burning and raping had started, which are generally the 
last acts of the police when the mass action had , already been beaten 
down. In fact Joshi's advice was : Don't res^ till then. Why was 
Joshi making such formulations which are unworthy of not only 
a party leader but an ordinary party mranber? Because he honestly 
believed that under the line given by the August resolution, the party 
and its mass organisations were acting as the provocator. He 
beheved that police repression was due to the provocation given 
by the party. His characterisation of August resolution as a trotskyite 
resolution has no other meaning than this and because of this total 
anti-revolutionary understanding, he gives the advice which seeks 
to disarm dte masses in their hour of need. 

In short Joshi's docummt was an open betrayal of the August 
resolution and shows his de^ reformism. If anything has been 
responsible for political stt^pation and paraJysation of the party 
line since August 1946, the blame will have to be laid at die deep- 
rooted reformism of Joshi who refused to leam from his colleagues. 

It must be acbnftted that with the line of his pol-org letter, Joshi 
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was able to derail a number of comrades and paralyse their 
understanding. These comrades themselves were thus guilty of 
reformism. The implication of Joshi's line on the TU front was a 
straight return to an antistrike line and more production of the war 
period. If the party had really seriously attempted to implement this 
line in practice as Joshi would have liked to do, it would have been 
wiped out of the working class and justifiably so. 

The disastrous deviations which arose on the basis of this line 
were seen not only in the memorandum submitted by some of the 
unions in south India, but it was sharply brought home when one 
of our prominent communist leaders agreed to industrial truce at 
Delhi a couple of months back. To Bihar, UP and several other 
provinces the pol-org letter became a substitute for the August 
resolution and other provinces continued to be confused. It was 
natural therefore that there should be complete confusion and 
paralysation of political initiative of the party in this period. 

Vacillations and reformism of the majority of the members of 
the CC, some of whom had now become prominent upholders of 
the reformist line, reached their culmination in the discussion on 
the Mountbatten award. Every amendment which sought to put 
down that the Mountbatten award was a concession to the national 
bourgeoisie and that the national bourgeois leadership was striking 
a deal against the interests of the people was negatived or watered 
down and it was asserted that the Mountbatten award was a 
concession to the national movement and the Indian people. Thus 
wdiat was asserted was that it was a retreat by imperialism and an 
advance for the people. Joshi was a persistent advocate of the 
dieory of advance and was supported by a number of comrades. 
Again the view points clashed as before, amendments were defeated 
and the resolution adopted. After the defeat of the amendments 
about the bourgeoisie and the upsurge the resolution was adopted 
without opposition because both the trends by now had come to 
look upon the resolution in different ways. The comrades who stood 
for the August resolution said that the August resolution was not 
r^udiat^ and anyway the Mountbatten resolution was a step away 
ffoiirfi;^ earlier pol-org letter of Joslu. The comrackts who stood 
the Mouhd>allen resolufion led by Joshi considered it to be a 
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total repudiation of August resolution. The two trends cwitinued 
to clash and it was decided that within three months documents 
should be prepared and die party' congress should be called. At the 
CC meeting itself there was an attempt to explain the resolution 
in two different ways in repudiation of the August resolution and 
in support of it and in support of carrying forward the mass 
struggles. 

The vacillation of the latter comrades arose from the feet that 
they too did not realise that the oppositional role of the bourgeoisie 
had ended and therefore strove to work out a revolutionary line 
within the framework of the old understanding. Some of them, 
especially Adhikari, Ranadive and A.joy Ghosh, correctly saw that 
we had made a mistake in placing the Congress and the League 
in the same category during the earlier period and wrongly ascribed 
to the latter an oppositional role vis-a-vis imperialism. But they 
failed to see that the Congress too had ceased to be oppositional 
and was going towards collaboration. Form this resulted a pro- 
Congress deviation on the part of these comrades which culminated 
in their 'formulation at the time of Mountbatten award that the 
accession to the Indian Union itself was progressive. Some other 
comrades who too were advocating a line of struggle sought to 
criticise this pro-Congress deviation from a wrong end. They 
developed a pro-Leaguc deviation. They did not stress that the 
League had always been reactionary and now the Congress itself 
was becoming reactionary. On the contrary, they accepted that the 
Congress was progressive and stressed that the League too was 
progressive though perhaps less so than the Congress. This went 
to such length that they wanted the CC to hail the League decision 
to launch direct action in August 1946 as an event fell of anti- 
imperialist significance. 

All these facts show that even those members of the CC who 
were advocating a line of boldly leading struggles and demanding 
that a final break should be made with reformism were themselves 
not conscious of the new role of the bourgeoisie. They were ascribing 
to cme or both of them a progressive role when both had become 
reactionary. The inevitable result was that when the riot offerjsive 
came, foey sought to make tire Cmigress or the League more 
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responsible for the riots, and apportion blame instead of concentrating 
fire on the bourgeois policy of compromise as a whole which bred 
riots. 

Thus for their failure to understand the new collaborationist role 
of the native bourgeoisie, the advocates of the line of struggle foiled 
to wage a consistent battle against reformism inside the CC. 

In actual foct the Mountbattai resolution is a thoroughly 
opportunist resolution which by making concessions here and there 
to the fight against the bourgeoisie in reality conceals the aim of 
the leaders of the National Congress. It was opportunist to have 
described the Mountbatten award as an advance and foat new 
opportunities have arisen for the people. It was opportunist and 
totally wrong to have made the formulation for a united front 
between the government and the people. It practically ignores the 
compromising role of the Congress leaders and whenever it talks 
of compromise, it talks about big business, i.e. once more carries 
forward reformist refusal to fight the national bourgeoisie. It ties 
the working class and the party to a policy of cooperation with the 
national bourgeoisie in their nefarious attack against the Indian 
revolution and while it m^es concessions about the programme 
of the democratic revolution. It again suggests ways and means 
which would effectively obstruct mass struggles. The opportunism 
of the Mountbatten resolution can be seen only by understanding 
it in relation to the resoluticm passed by the CC at its last (December 
1947) session or with the resolution now placed before the congress . 

On the basis of the Mountbatten resolution a thoroughgoing 
reformist line was being pursued by the party whose first effect 
was to make the party retreat in panic before the riot offensive and 
rally behind the government and the compromisers. Its effect was 
to glorify the national leaders as champions of national unity and 
as champions of the people against feudal reaction and it landed 
the party in failing to understand that on 15th of August it was 
not transfer of power but betrayal by the bourgeoisie. It also led 
to formulations made arul popularis^ by all the mmbers of PB 
and also some otiier CC members "about defending Indian 
freedom and su|:^rting the Nehru govemmoit in defence of Indian 
freedom.” 
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From the beginning the Mountbatten resolution was interpreted in 
two ways to justify the line of fighting the bourgeoisie, of mass 
upsurge and fighting the compromise, and the line of surrendering 
before the boiurgeoisie. These lines began to clash intensely inside 
the PB on every vital issue. 

At the December meeting of the CC it was seen that the majority 
of the CC had independently come to a correct understanding of 
the present revolutionary situation and the utter reformism involved 
in the Mountbatten resolution. The two drafts independently place 
by B. T. Ranadive and Bhowani Sen reached almost the same 
conclusion and carried forward the understanding given by the 
August resolution. Once more it was seen that Joshi had become- 
the most hardened reformist and he produced a draft which had 
not only notiiing in common with the other two drafts but was again 
an attempt to sidetrack the party from the revolutionary policy and 
derail it on the question of riots. It was again the same blind refusal 
to fight the national bourgeois leaders, the same subservience which 
Joshi showed every time in his writings of Gandhiji and Nehru. The 
running thread in Joshi's writing, whether in his correspondence 
with Gandhiji or in articles on Nehru has been this grovelling 
subservience before the bourgeois leaders and Joshi had no faith 
in the working class. This was once again seen in the December 
discussion when Joshi would not move an inch from his reformist 
line even when the world perspective was put to him. Joshi doggedly 
fought, then gave up his fight and again as in August formally 
accqjted the document only to rqjudiate it in practice. Joshi accepted 
the resolution but voted against the document which was adopted 
by the CC (December 1947) for circulation perhaps just because 
that document ccmcretely nailed down his own reformism and 
warned the party against it. His formal acceptance of the resolutiem 
however meant not change in his outlook. Now he accepts the 
resolution unreservedly. In any case it shall be clear that a hardened 
reformist troid exists inside the CC led by Joshi and had it not be^ 
for that tr end; the CC and the party would not have been derailed 
after August 1946 and would have gone on enriching its 
unde rstanding of tile present period. The August resolution of the 
party was a very concrete lead and a big st^ forward. Had the 
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line been persistently pursued widiout hesitation, without vacillation, 
the party would have been in a much better position and a much 
stronger position to take its responsibilities in the present period. 
But while the masse under the leadership of the party acted ctecisively 
and faced repression with unbending courage, when the ordinary 
proletarians discharged their duty by the revolutionary struggle by 
sheddding their blood in every big and small struggle, while it is 
they who raised the prestige of the red flag high, faced every 
repression and every terror, with houses burnt and looted, with jobs 
lost and women raped, a section of the party leaders by its reformism 
was trying to out the ground under their feet and itself getting 
panicky. That this trend has done incalculable harm to the party 
has to be admitted by everybody and the responsbility for derailing 
the party since August 1946 must be squarely placed on Joshi and 
those who persistently agreed with him through blind following, 
through their refusal to adopt Marxian criteria and refusal to listen 
to the voice of their colleagues. In this connection one cannot but 
mention some special weaknesses of Joshi which only served to 
show how he cut himself adrift from Marxism. Persistently through 
the war period and till recently, Joshi developed disregard for 
Marxian theory. He called Marxism abstract Marxism and in his 
party schools discouraged the study of 'abstract Marxism' and 
asked comrades to concentrate on their day-to-day problems. In the 
CC resolution he characterised class analysis as a narrow conception, 
class versus class strategy as sectarian and thus talked about class 
analysis in a reformist petty-bourgeois way. Before submitting his 
draft for the December session of the CC he confessed that he had 
not even read Zhdanov's report on the international situation and 
had the audacity to submit a political report to the party. His 
conception of party education was to make the party members 
reformist job-doers divorced from all revolutionary consciousness 
and that was one of the main reasons v^iiy our ranks even when 
diey lead fights get demoralised at a later stage because the CC 
as a v^le had not looked after the Marxist education. But if any 
one made a principle out of that, it was Joshi. 

This critical review should teach all the CC membors to loc^ 
at ftiemsdves in an objective manner. In file war period all CC 
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members were guilty of pursuing a reformist policy. This was due 
in some cases to some of the younger comrades of the CC having 
implicit faidi in Joshi and Adhikari. There is no extenuating 
circumstance which could be shown by any of the PB members. 
One of the reasons why the CC could not come to an earlier decision 
on the question of policy and get out of the rut of reformism was 
the blind faith of certain CC members in Joshi and failure by them 
to apply Marxist criterion to any situation. The result was that even 
when an opening was made to understand the new situation, the 
collective mind of the CC could not take advantage of it and would 
promptly accept denunciation of such an opening as sectarian. The 
deeprooted reformism of the war period could not go at once but 
at the same time it has to be admitted that certain comrades became 
hardened reformists who would not leam. Others continously 
vacillated and would readily accept any criticism of imagined 
sectarianism as an e.xcusc to retreat from revolutionary policies. 
It is because of these vacillations and hardened reformism that the 
party was derailed after having reached a correct revolutionary line 
in August 1946 and the work of organising the Indian revolutionary 
movement was effectively sabotaged. Those comrades who are 
mainly reponsible for it must candidly accept the mistake and their 
responsibility. Otherwise there can be no political functioning. The 
CC as a whole has to get over the old reformist understanding of 
every event and overcome the basic reformist deviations. These 
relate to failiu-e to fight the national bourgeois leaders, failure to 
identify the bourgeoisie with the Congress leaders, failure to lead 
mass battles decisively because of wrong notions or reconstnicticm, 
reformist conceptions of reorganisation of national economy and 
first and foremost failure to understand ftiat without the hegemony 
of the proletariat in the donocratic struggle, the democractic 
revolutirm can never succeed. Today, when we are making a break 
with our old reformist understanding and replacing it by a correct 
revolutionary understanding, we must remember that merely 
understanding the situation in its broader bearings is not enough. 
In inqjlementing our resolution, we are likely to come up again and 
again against our old deviatiems whidi will cause us to waver and 
vacillate. On the strraigth of a deeper uncbrstaiuling of Marxian, 
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of the great harm that we have done to our party and our movement 
by our past mistakes, we must continuously overcome these 
vacillations and deviations so that the CC as a whole becomes a 
decisive leadership leading the big mass of revolutionaries that we 
have in our party, so that it really becomes a fit leader of the party 
of the proletariat. 

REFORMIST DEVIATION ON SELF DETERMINATION 

The recognition of the existence of nationahties and the acceptance 
on the party platform of the demand of self determination for 
nationalities was a great contribution of our party, a contribution 
made mthe basis of our Marxism, a contribution which distinguished 
us from all other parties and enables us to understand the problem 
of minorities, the problem of communalism and the problem of 
partition, better than any other party and gives us confidence to 
fight them out. 

If our party had not understood that the communal problem was 
also linked up with the problem of nationalities, we would have 
developed no understanding of the minorities and the nationalities 
problem except that which is current either among congressmen or 
socialists which means the only way out for us would have been 
outright surrender to Hindu communalism in one form or other. 
That way there would have been no hope for us of organising unity 
of the workers, unity of the peasantry and in the context of present 
ccmditions, fighting die war propaganda that is launched by 
reactionaries . In fact one of the main levers to build the revolutionary 
unity of our people in the annmon struggle would Imye been lost 
and die party line would have limped chi one 1^. That is why the 
recognititHi of nadmialities and the right of self determination, the 
contributions made to develop clarity on this question, are of 
immense value to die party. 

But unfortunately on this question also as cm others wMle we 
todc basically a correct revolutionary positicm, we more and more 
drifted into opportunist trailing behind tte bourgeoisie till we sardc 
deep into the mire of disruptive refcmnism. In this respect Acfiiikarils 
Pakistan and National Unity together with (he resolution that he 
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drafted for the September 1942 meeting of the central committee 
are not only not free from blemishes but in many places contain 
the seeds and germs of the opportunist surrenders that we 
in the subsequent period. While Adhikari in his pamphlet correctly 
states that the question of self determination is linked with the 
question of democratic revolution and anti-imperialist struggle, that 
the question of self determination comes on the agenda when the 
peasant enters the political arena, while he hits against constitution- 
mongering and warns that our path is the path of revolutionary 
struggle, of building revolutionary unity of the people, still this is 
not the central idea of his pamphlet and this core in the end is 
missed. The pamphlet in reality does not expose the bourgeois 
leadership as the obstacle and the disrupter of the struggle of self 
determination and as a force by defeating which alone the people 
can march forward to self determination. Here and there conflicts 
between the bourgeoisie are mentioned, their separatism has been 
mentioned, but the fight agmnst bourgeois leaders is not made an 
integral and important part of the struggle for selfdetermination. 
Secondly in his historical review Adhikari misses imperilism 
completely, a failure quite in keeping with the line advocated in 
Forward to Freedom. The whole conception of how the Hindu- 
Muslim problem arose at different times is a nonclass conception 
in which classes are not taken into account and the deliberate policy 
of imperialism of divide and rule is screened from the reader's eyes. 
It is out of this that the subsequent falsification of history arose, 
in the Final Bid for Power in vriiich again the role of imperialism 
is screened and genesis of the Hindu-Muslim problem is traced to 
certain wrong ideas in the heads of the leaders of the national 
movemmt 

Adhikari's pamphlet furdier &i]s to attack the League leaders 
and their cry of Pakistan as a weapon of compromise with 
imperialism, separation being the special from of conqjromise of 
the League leaders with the imperialist government. The 
obstructionist role of Pakistan in dividing the Muslim masses from 
the c(»nffl(m stru^e, the disruptive role played by the League in 
connection witit this, is ignored and ground is already cleared for 
drawing tire, conchisirm that Pakistan cemtains tire core of the 
freeckrm danand of Musluns. 
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In fact Adhikari's pamphlet commits tlie same errors as Forward 
to Freedom — refusal to see the bourgeoisie and refusal to fight it. 
In this case the class character of the League leaders wzis not seen 
but hidden. In fact we did not remember the elementary fact that 
each nationality is composed of several classes and that the 
bourgeoisie would always strive to exploit the freedom urge or 
consicousness of any mass to suit its own selfish interests. We 
further forgot the Leninist axiom that the bourgeoisie is incapable 
of securing the right of sefl determination of any nationality and 
that either it must dominate over other nationalities or it must 
surrender to imperialism and thus keep the people in bondage. That 
bourgeois separatism is a form of political betrayal was not seen 
and that therefore the proletariat cannot adopt an attitude of 
conciliation towards it is also ignored, it is because of this that wc 
not only refused to fight the disruptive role of Muslim League and 
Pakistan demand but more and more ourselves make concessions 
to separatism in the name of popularising and enriching self 
determination. The disease was one of following at the tail end of 
the League bourgeoisie. We opportunistically believed "that the 
central task throughout the war period was the acceptance of self 
determination by the leaders of the Indian National Congress and 
the Muslim League against British-imposed deadlock" (December 
resolution). That is why we continued to have illusions that these 
two sets of leaders would accept self determination provided we 
are able to make fiiem understand that it was in their own interest. 
This trailing behind therefore began in the resolution of September 
1942 when we said ; "This would give to the muslims where they 
are in an overwhelming majority the right to form their autonomous 
state and even to separate if they so desire." This antidemocratic 
disruptive idea of muslims forming a state was not a technical 
concession to nationality on the basis of religion but was part of 
the qipeasii^ polity we were following towards the Lea^ bourgeois 
leaders. In foct it was their demand that muslims should have the 
right to form an auUmomous state where they are in a m^ority. 
By putting forward this demand, die Muslim League leaders were 
iK)t diarr^ioning the cause of any nationality but was successfully 
disrupting die sdru^e of nationalities and the comnm struggle of 
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the Indian people. In fact we tend to accept this characterisation 
and begin to trail belund the Muslim League in the very first 
resolution of ours. Following this whatever we have w'ritten, all the 
writings of the PB members, bear this opportunist stamp and latter 
on we carry this conception to its logical conclusion. 

Adhikari's pamphlet correctly stated that Pakistan distorts the 
rising nationalist urge of the nationalities. And we should have 
emphasised this fact that it is not putting forward the demand of 
nationalities but distorting it. But behind that distortion we saw the 
core of the freedom demand and Adhikari warns that if we did not 
sec the core of freedom demand behind the distortion we would 
remain blind to realities. It was such formulations that paved the 
way for subsequent concessions that we made to separatism. 

Our position in relation to the muslim masses, the fact that we 
were weak among them, the feet we had hardly any independent 
mass base among them, and the feet that we were hardly leading 
any working class and peasant struggles — all combine to create 
lack of confidence in us regarding our correct stand about self 
determination and unmasking the League stand. 

Though the September resolution did lay down that we should 
organise hindus and muslims. untouchables and castc-hindus, in 
their own class organisations and unite them for complete democracy 
and selfdetermination; though it called to fight hindu chauvinism 
which denied selfdetermination and muslim chauvinism which 
demanded a muslim state in muslim-majority areas, still these 
slogans remained mere words because of the general policy of 
trailing behind that we were pursuing on every front. 

In the hunt for quick Congress-League unity therefore we went 
on discovering new virtues in League's reactionary resolutions, e.g. 
B.T. Ranadive's article on Muslim League session in Bombay. And 
of winning the muslim masses indqiendently for antifescism 
and for self determination and common democratic struggles md 
freedom, we went on looking upon the League as the organisation 
of muslim-s and the need for making fee muslim masses rtmve. It 
is very' strange feat throughout all feese years we hardly gave any 
caU to fee muslim masses to join the party, hardly ever sai^ in 
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praise of our party which was with the masses and leading their 
struggles but always asked them to join the Muslims League. 

This certainly was not a way of fighting communalism which 
the Muslim League was preaching every day. The role of the 
Muslim League leaders were glorified, their separatism was not 
attacked, and self determination was brought nearer to Pakistan. 
No efforts were made to secure the independent following for the 
party or makii^ people see that the party alone had a real pre^ramme 
for the freedom of Ae muslims. Faced with this we began to move 
still further in the wrong direction. Instead of understanding that 
our stagnation was due to subservience to the League bourgeoisie, 
we become more subservient and distort history and make new 
characterisations about the League. In the August 1 943 CC meeting 
we began to say ; "League is moving towards becoming the national 
organisation of the muslims representing the freedom urge of mainly 
the muslims in the majority areas. League leaders are hindering this 
development and we have to strengthen and speed the development 
by working to create a progressive democratic trend." Thus we 
sought to justify our tailism behind the League. 

In the party letter dated 16 October 1943, Adhikari says : "We 
have to make the League capable of fulfilling its role as a national 
muslim organisation. If we refuse to make this formulation about 
the League, it means the refusal to make a political turn in the 
consciousness of the people and their attitude." Again, "the Muslim 
League as the common political organisation of all the muslims, 
especially in the majority areas, can and must become the national 
organisation of the muslims there, uniting them for democratic 
demands, selfdetermination and independence, for unity with the 
Congress. It is no more a communal oiganisation." All this of 
course was necessary in order to theoretically justify our acceptance 
of the disruptive Pakistan demand of the League. On par with this, 
tile following is said about the League leaders ; "Not to see this 
growing differentiation inside the League leadership, to damn the 
reactionary landlord-hoarder, tc^ether with linnah and tiie patriotic 
dements within the leadership of tiie League, is to miss the reality. .. 
The patriotic l^ders of the League have diown that they yidid to 
mass pressure under the present impact of crisis." And t^s at a 
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time when Jinnah and his admirers had almost done nothing to fight 
the hoarder, the landlord and even to save tlie East Bengal peasant 
from the Bengal famine. 

This was preparation for further concessions to separatism and 
from which arose also the strange parallelism that we developed 
between the Muslim League and the Congress. 

Now it was forgotteen that the League leaders had generally 
obstructed the mass struggle of the Indian people and that they were 
being used as an obstruction by imperialism to beat down the 
Congress. History was forgotten and also falsified. Justification for 
separate electorate was found' and everything was written which 
could show that the League leaders had all along been leading the 
muslim masses towards freedom and that Pakistan itself was a child 
of the Lahore resolution. This falsification of history is seen in this 
crassest form in the Final Bid for power. All this was ideological 
preparation for the complete surr^der on the question of separatism. 
This surrender now begins to take place by ourselves stressing the 
right of separatism and secession in the name of convincing the 
congressmen about this right at the same time failing to stress 
unification and voluntary union before the muslim masses . Secondly, 
it takes place on the basis of a growing support to muslim state. 

Instead of emphasising that separatism based on religion is one 
of the main weapons of the Muslim League leaders in their politics 
of division and bargain, we begin to say that muslim people and 
their leaders are not bait on separatism. 

When after the release of Gandhiji in May 1944, the Rajaji 
formula was published we begin to accept a principle which was 
common to both Rajaji fijrmula and the Pakistan resolution. That 
was almost accepting die contaition of the basic principle enunciated 
by die League itself for a separate state on the basis of muslim 
religion as the basis of bo^ Rajaji formula and the Pakistan 
resdufion. The differeaice was only how much and how. Instead 
of exposing and rejecting die wrong and disruptive principle which 
was cmnmcMn to both positions and basing our proposals for unity 
on die -basis of dw unifying principle of self-determination and 
clearly coming out against the disruptive character of both formulas 
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and unmasking them as preparation for the coming political 
compromise and betraying revolutionary struggle we ourselves 
took a position of separation based on religion. So blind were we 
to reality that we even failed to understand that Gandhiji’s visit to 
Jinnah was one of the preparations to strike a deal with imperialism 
and we were actually helping him in doing it. At this time it was 
in the interests of imperialism also that Jinnah stiffened his demand 
and by our separatist stand we actually supported him in doing it. 
And we made the following amazing formulation : ‘‘Pakistan is as 
much the inalienable right of the muslims as swaraj is the right of 
us all.” Here we completely identify the revolutionary demand for 
self-determination which can only come by completely liquidating 
the imperialist colonial system and defeating the bourgeoisie, with 
the separatist demand of treacherous compromise with imperialism 
which the League bourgeoisie had launched. And from that we went 
on headlong supporting Pakistan more and more : “Once Pakistan 
is accepted, as the sovereign right to muslim homelands, demarcation 
of tiie boundary of Pakistan is only a question of facts and figures”. 
“The Muslims can claim as of right all the areas wiiere they are 
a majority but they cannot cast their eyes on one foot of extra 
territory.” 

TTius we completely accepted a muslim state identified with self- 
determination. 

And we even began to flatter the muslims by saying that Indian 
muslims would become masters of the biggest muslim state in the 
world and so on. 

Actually we should have exposed the Rajaji formula, we should 
have exposed Jinnah ’s demands, we should have exposed the 
disruptive compromising basis of Gandhi-Jinnah negotiatiems and 
once more asserted the right of self determination togetiber with the 
demand for revolutionary struggle against imperialism. We should 
have ex|K3sed die fact that neither of diem was dimking of deniocracy, 
.of liquidation of landlordism, for both were trying to work out a 
solution within the framework of the existing system whidi k^s 
die ordinary man enslaved. 

Again m “TlKy Must Me^ again” we say: “Unqualified 
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rcco^ition of the right of muslini nationalities to establish 
independent sovereign states in muslim homelands in terms of 
Lahore resolution of the League." 

In this article vve finally and completely give up the slogan of 
selfdetennination of nationalities and also all vestiges of fight 
against separatism. We no longer stand for achieving an Indian 
union of sovereign national units. 

Naturally out of this come all kinds of disruptive slogans such 
as muslim state, Sikhistan. In fact \vc begin to trail after every' 
section of the bourgeoisie which begins to frighten us by its hold 
over the people and by its appeal to backward communal sentiments. 
It was complete panic of the party of the proletariat and retreat 
before the vested interests instead of bold attack to defeat the 
poisonous communal propaganda. We forgot the elementary' duty 
to fight for common Indian union. And at the time of the election 
manifesto, wc come out with the slogan of 1 8 constituent assemblies. 

We later on come back to the correct slogan of voluntary Indian 
union and RPD's (Rajani Palme Dutt’s) criticism about the League 
wakes us up with a shock to its communal character. Though RPD 
was not able to trace the source of our deviation and perhaps 
formulated his criticism wrongly saying that wc ignored the unifying 
character of the Congress proposals such as plebiscite, etc. still he 
laid his finger on a vital spot when he emphasised the communal 
character of the League and debunked our formulation that Muslim 
League is a national organisation of the muslims. RPD’s formulation 
enables us to fight against parallelism between the Congress and 
the League, the wTong parallelism that was developing throughout 
the war period. Some comrades insisted, and rightly so, that the 
parallelism be dropped. But they were already late because the new 
situation created by the postwar upsurge and the compromising 
policies of the leaders of both parties was establishing a new 
parallelism imder which they could be treated at the same level as 
compromisers and disrupters, betrayers of the revolution, and 
collaborators. For some time this deviation, which wanted to drop 
paralldism when parallelism was real and had basis in fact, persisted 
and on the basis of that an attempt was made to drive a distinction 
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between the Indian union and Pakistan, the Indian union being 
considered as more progressive and Pakistan being considered as 
reactionary. The opportunism involved in this formulation was. 
apparent when the question of the accession of states came into 
prominence and when our mistaken support for accession to the 
Indian union in preference to Pakistan could be clearly seen as a 
support to one section of the grabbing bourgeoisie against another. 

With the division of India brought about by the treacherous and 
compromising policies of leaders of bodi parties, the real face of 
the League and Congress leaders is alike seen, Muslim League 
having secured e-xactly the Pakistan they wanted; they had secured 
it without the help of the Congress and with imperialism and they 
are parading it as the freedom of muslim homelands. The face of 
this Pakistan clearly reveals that the muslim masses have been 
cheated, have been sold in bondage to imperialism and arc being 
repressed for the sake of landlords and capitalists. The role of the 
League leaders and their communal appeal is also seen. The muslim 
masses are misled by the communal appeal to act against their own 
interests, to hunt out the minorities to divert their energies into 
communal channels so that the united strength is not fch against 
imperialism and its collaborators. 

Pakistan thus has come out neither as the achievement of freedom 
for any nationahty nor for any section of the people, hindu or 
muslim, bilt has been an imperialist conspiracy to keep the hindu 
and muslim masses divided, to fight the common democratic 
movement and defeat the forc.es of revolution. When the League 
was demanding Pakistan, it was this that it was demanding, it was 
demanding a junior partnership with the landlord-bourgeois clique 
in power and in the state and was willing to sell the muslim masses 
in btmdage to the imperialists. It was this that it was passing off 
as die freedcHn of the muslim homelands and it was this that we 
bad to unmask and fight toodi and nail so that the muslim masses 
were neither cheated nor betrayed. Our tailist deviation made our 
fight against this treachery extremely difhcult and because of it we 
could not warn the muslim masses in time. 

We must therefore clearly see diat though tve had a com^ 
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slogan in self determination of nationalities, though that slogan 
again enables us to look confidently to the future and establish 
friendly relations between the peoples of the two territories and 
maintain the integrity of the democratic movement, still in our day- 
to-day line we pursued the same tailist policy that is outlined in 
Forward to Freedom. We committed the same right-reformist 
deviation, the same retreat before the bourgeoisie, with disastrous 
results for national unity. Because of this we failed to stress our 
independent mobilisation of the muslim masses in the common 
struggles, economic and political, we began to underrate them and 
refused to give a call to the muslim workers and peasants to rally 
round the banner of the party when that alone would have been 
the banner to carry forward the struggle for self determination. 
Once again these reformist mistakes ought to be mastered and the 
party and the leaders ought once for all give up their policy of 
trailing behind the bourgeoisie, of abjuration of the path of 
independent leadership of the working class and relying on the 
bourgeoisie to lead the masses. 



THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA 

Adopted in the Second Congress of the 
Communist Party of India, held in Calcutta, in 1948 

PREAMBLE 

THE COMMUHIST PARTY OF INDIA is the mosi advanced orgaimed 
section of the proletariat of India, the highest form of its class- 
organisation. 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA carries out the leadership of 
the proletariat, the toiling peasants and all the toiling, masses, 
organising them in the .struggle for the victorious anti-imperialist 
and agrarian revolution, for complete national independence, for 
the establishment of a People 's Democratic State led by the 
working-class and the building of socialism according to the 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism. The Communist Party of India is 
a united fighting organisation cemented by conscious proletarian 
discipline. The party is strong in its unity, unity of will and unity 
of action, which are incompatible with any deviation from the 
programme, any violation of Party discipline and factional grouping 
inside the Party. 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA demands from its members 
active and self-sacrificing work for carrying out the programme 
of the Communist Party of India and of the internattonal Communist 
movement. It demands also the carrying out of the constitution 
of the party and fulfilling all the decisions of the Party and its 
organs, the guarantee of the unity of the ranks of the Party and 
the strengthening of the fraternal international relations both 
between the toilers of the various nationalities of India and with 
the proletariat of all countries of the world. The party works in 
all the mass organisations of the toilers, seeking to win over the 
toiling masses of members of these organisations to its .side and 
to isolate the reformist leaders. 
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ARTICLE I 


NAME 

The name of the organisation shall be the COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF INDIA. 


ARTICLE II 


EMBLEM 

Tlie emblem of the Party shall be a five pointed red star in the 
centre of which is placed a crossed hammer and sickle, representing 
the unity of workers and peasants and with a circular 
inscription ; “Communist party of India” 

ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1 . Any Person eighteen years of age, or more, regardless 
of race, sex, colour, religion or nationality, who resides in India 
including the “Indian States" and whose loyalty to the working 
class in unquestioned, shall be eligible for membership. 

Note : Young comrades between 14 and 18 years shall be 
organised into separate cells. They will function as 
bractions in the mass organisations such as Student 
Union and Youth Leagues. They will be considered as 
Young Communist and they will not participate in the 
elections or voting on resolutions of the Party, but they 
will be guided by the Party Committees under whose 
area they exist. 

Section 2. A member of the part)' is one who accepts the 
programme of the Party, who works in one of the Party organisations, 
obeys the decisions of the Party and regularly pays the membership 
dues. 

Section 3. Every application for membership must be made 
individually to the local cell and vouched for by at least two 
members of the Party who know him well both at his place of work 
and residence. The new' members recruited by the cells must be 
confirmed by tte local, town or district committee. 
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Note 1. If the leading members from other political parties 
come over to the Party, in addition to the sanction of 
the district, town or local Committees it is necessary 
to have the sanction of the Provincial or Central 
Committees. 

2. Members once expelled from the Party can be re- 
admitted only by District or Provincial Committees. 

ARTICLE IV 


PARTY DUES 

Section 1. Membership fee shall be paid every month by every 
member according to the rate fixed by the All-India Party Congress 
or Central Committee. 

Note : Local or town committee on the recommendation of the 
cell may exempt any member from payment of 
membership fee on grounds of unemployment etc. 

Section 2. Income from the membership fee shall go to the 
District Committee. 

Section 3. The District Provincial or Central Committees mav 
fix and collect levies on the income of Party members for their 
frmds. 


ARTICLE V 

RIGHT AND DUTIES OF MEMBERSHIP 

Section. 1. A member of the Party must observe the strictest 
discipline, actively participate in the political life of the Party and 
of the country carry on in practice the decisiems of the Party 
organisation. 

Section 2. He must tirelessly work to raise his ideological 
attainments, to master the fundamentals Marxism-Leninism and die 
chief political and organisational decisions of die Party explain 
them to the non-Party masses. 

Section 3. He must be, unless exot^ted, a member of a mass 
organisation (Trade Union, Kisan Sabha, etc.) for whidh he is 
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eligible, and work there, under the leadership of a Party 
Committee. 

Section 4. All leading Committees of the Party from the local 
committee upto the Central Committee arc elected either directly 
by the membership or through their elected delegates. Every 
committee must report regularly on its activities to its Part>' 
organisation. 

Section 5. In matters or provincial or district nature, the Party 
organisations have the right to exercise full initiative and to make 
decisions within the limits of the general policies and decisions 
of the Party. 

Section 6. After thorough discussion, the majority vote decides 
the policy of the Party and minority is in duty bound to carry out 
the decisions. 

Section 7. Party members disagreeing with any decision of a 
Party organisation or Committee have the right to appeal to the 
highest bodies of the Communist Party of India, its Central 
Committee and the All-India Congress. The decisions of the All- 
India Congress arc final. While the appeal is pending, the decisions 
must nevertheless be carried out by every member of the party. 

Section 8. A member can transfer himself from one district or 
province to another with the permission of the district or the 
Provincial Committee respectively. Permission of the Central 
Committee is required to go to another country'. 

Section 9. The question of the expulsion of anyone from the 
Party is decided by a meetting of the cell or Party unit of which 
the given person is a member, and is confirmed by the district 
Committee or by a higher committee. Pending the decision of the 
District Committee or a higher committee, the person in question 
can be removed from Party work. 

ARTICLE VI 

STRUCTURE OF THE PARTY 

Section J. The main principle on which the structure and 
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organisation of the Party is based, is called Democratic caitralism. 
This means tliat ; 

(a) All the leading organs (i.e. Party Committee) of the Party 
from top to bottom are elected. 

(b) The leading Party Committees periodically report on their 
work to their Party organisations. 

(c) The strictest Party discipline and tlie subordination of minority 
to majority. 

(d) Decisions of the Central Committee and of the higher Party 
organs are unquestionably obligatory for lower organs and for all 
members of the Party. 


ARTICLE VII 


PRIMARY UNITS 

Section 1. The basic and the lowest unit of the Party is a cell 
which is organised on industrial or territorial basis. A cell is formed 
of three or more Party members, working in a factory, mill, 
department, plantation unit or an institution. Party members who 
cannot be in factory cells, etc, are organised in street, locality, 
chawl, bustee, ward or village cells. 

Section 2. The cell is the living link between the masses, of 
workers, peasants and other citizens within its area or sphere and 
the leading committee of the Party. Its tasks are ; 

(a) To carry out the directions of the higher committees. 

(b) Win the masses in its factory, etc. or locality for the political 
and organisational decisions of the Party. 

(c) Draw in militants and sympathisers as new members and 
educate them politically. 

(d) Publish a wall-paper for die cell and for the factory or 
locality where you woik. 

(e) Help the district, local or town committee in its everyday 
organisational and agitational work. 

Section 3. To cany out the current woric, the cell at its meeting 
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elects a Secretary who is confirmed by the local, town or district 
committee. 

Section 4. The district, town or local organisation shall comprise 
all the cells in the given territory of the district, town or locality, 
which shall be defined by the provincial committee and normally 
shall correspond to the administrative divisions. These organisations 
are formed with the confirmation of the next higher committee. 

Note : Local or town Committees are intermediate between 
the cell and the District Committee and their areas are 
defined by Provincial Committee from time to time. 

ARTICLE VIII 
DISTRICT ORGANISATION 

Section I. The highest body of the district, town or local 
organisation is the district, town or local Conference which has 
to meet at least once a year. A specially delegated representative 
of the District or Provincial Committee shall be present at this 
Conference. This Conference discusses and confirms the report of 
the district, town or local committee, elects the District, town or 
local committee of 7 or more members and also delegates for the 
Provincial or District Conference the number of which will be 
previously fixed by the Provincial Committee. 

Between the district, town or local conferences, the highest 
Party body in the district, town or local organisation is the district, 
town or local Committee. 

Section 2. District, town or local committee elects a Secretary 
(to be COTifirmed by the Provincial or District Committee), organises 
and confirms lower units and fractions in mass organisations, 
organises collection of membership dues, guides the work of lower 
units and the fractions in the mass organisations, and has charge 
of the district, town or local funds. They cmi elect delegates to the 
Confi:rence of next higher committees when it is not possible to 
hold their own Conferences for the purpose, with the permission 
of the higher committees. 

In order to carry out its task efficiently the members of the 
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district, town or local committee may distribute among themselves 
the chief functions of the same in this way. 

— Secretary to be responsible for; and to lead the work of the 
committee as a whole ; 

— Organisers to check up lower units ; 

— Heads of fractions in mass organisations ; 

— Distribution of literature and literature accounts ; 

— Treasurer, accountant of the funds ; 

— Head of special work. 

The district, town or local committee will give regular reports 
on its work to the Provincial or District Committee on the dates 
and in the form which are fixed by the Provincial or District 
Committee. 

Note 1 : ... According to the concrete conditions of work, the 
district, town or local committee may combine several 
of these functions, etc. The district committees may 
appoint organisers other than its members to check up 
and guide lower units, fractions in the mass organisations. 
It can form sub-committees or special cells for proper 
fiictioning of the party and mass fronts if necessary. 

The district, town or local committee wall give regular 
reports on its work to the Provincial or District 
Committee on the dates and in the form which arc fixed 
by the Provincial or District Committee. 

Note 2 : The Provincial Committee may permit the establishment 
of a secretariat for District or Taluk Committee if 
necessary. 


ARTICLE IX 

Section 1. Provincial organisation shall comprise of all Party 
organisations in the given province whose boundaries will be 
de-fined by the All-India Party Congress or by the Central 
Committee. 

The highest body of the provindal organisatkm is the Provincial 
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Party Conference which shall meet ordinarily every year and which 
shall be composed of delegates elected by the Conference of the 
districts in the province. The quota of delegates for the Provincial 
Conference is fixed by the Provincial Committee everv' time taking 
into account the numerical strength of the Party in the districts and 
other factors. 

The Provincial Party Conference discusses and confirms the 
report of the work of the Provincial Committee and elects a new 
Provincial Committee, of nine or more members as well as delegates 
to the All-India Communist Party Congress. Extraordinary con- 
ferences are called at the decision of the Provincial Committees or 
on the decision of the Party units representing one-third of the total 
Party members represented at the last Provincial Conference 
provided that the Central Committee sanctions the same. 

Section 2. The Provincial Comniittee elects a Secretary. It also 
elects a secretariat of not more than nine members including the 
Secretary, which will be charged with the responsibility of carrying 
out the decisions and the work of the P.C. between its two sessions, 
the Secretary of the Provincial Committee directs the proper 
distribution of Party workers, and ensures the fulfillment of the 
decisions of the Provincial Party Conference, the Provincial 
Conunittee and the directives of the Central Committee of the 
Party. The Secretaries of each Provincial Committee are confirmed 
by the Central Committee of the Party. The Provincial Committee 
which must meet at least once in two months gives regular reports 
on its work to the Central Conunittee on the date and inform as 
established by the Central Committee. The Provincial Committee 
can also elect delegates to the All-India Cot^ress or Conference 
when it is not possible to hold the Provincial Conference for the 
purpose with the permission of the Central Committee. 

Section JO. In order efficiently to carry out the tasks which 
face the Provincial Committee and to ensure the proper leadership 
of the work, of the lower party organisations, the members of the 
Provincial Party Coinmittee are attached to definite districts of the 
province and divide among themselves the functions of the Provincial 
Committee such as : 

(a) Editor of the provincial organ (to be ccMifirmed by die 
Craitral Committee); 
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(b) Organisers to check up the lower units: 

(c) Heads of fractions in mass organisations; 

(d) Distribution and production (if allowed by the Central 
Committee) of literature and accounts of the same: 

(e) Treasurer of the provincial Party funds; 

(f) Party schools and Party education; 

(g) Head of special department; 

Note : According to concrete conditions of the work, the 
Provincial Committee may combine several of these 
functions in one comrade, form new functions, etc. The 
Provincial Committee may appoint organisers other than 
its members to check up lower units and fractions in 
mass organisations. It can form sub-committees or special 
cells for proper functioning of the Party and the mass 
fronts, if necessary. 

Section 3. Provincial Committee leads all the work of the 
provincial organisations in the intervals between the Provincial 
CcMiference, represents provincial organisation of the Party in relation 
with other organisations and institutions, organises various Provincial 
Party institutions and guides their activities, distributes the forces 
and funds of the provincial organisations and has charge of the 
Provincial treasury. To strengthen the leadership of the district 
organisations within the province, and to ensure a thorou^ check- 
up on the fulfrllments of decisions, the Provincial Committee sends 
representatives as organisers and reporters to district . 

(Note : Provincial Committee may constitute any town committee 
as a District Committee considering the industrial and 
political importance of the town.) 

Section 12. Provincial, district or local committees can co- 
opt members to fill any vacancies that may occur. They can 
dissolve and nconinate lower units or members thereof. They 
can postpone the Conference of lower units, when they deem it 
necessary. 
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ARTICLE X 

CENTRAL ORGANISATIONS OF THE PARTY 

Section 1. The supreme authority in the Communist Party of 
India is the All-India Party Congress. Regular All-India Party- 
Congress shall be held ordinarily every year. 

Extraordinary Congresses are called by the Central Committee 
on its own initiative or at the demand of Party units having a 
representation of not less than one-third of the total Party members 
represented at the last Part>- Congress. The extraordinary congress 
is to be considered as having full powers if it has delegates 
representing not less than half-membership of the Party represented 
at the last regular Party Congress. Representation quotas at the 
Congress and the method of election are decided by the Central 
Committee. 

Note : If it is impossible to call a Congress of the party, the 
Central Committee will call an enlarged session or the 
Plenum of the Central Committee with the participation 
of the representatives of the provincial Committees. 

Section 2. The All-India party Congress; 

(a) discusses and confirms the report of the Central Committee ; 

(b) revises and changes the programme and Statutes of the 
party ; 

(c) decides on the tactical line of the Party on the basic questions 
of current politics ; 

fd) elects the Central Committee by a majority vote ; 

(e) elects a Control Commission to which appeals re-disciplinary 
action are referred to by the Central Committee. 

During the sittings of the Party Congress, a small auditing 
commission has to be elected, which look through the financial 
affairs of the past period and at the end of the Congress, reports 
of its woric and is then dissolved. 

Section 3. The size of the Central Committee shall be decided 
upon by each All-India Party Congress. It will consist of regular 
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and candidate members. The candidate members shall have voice 
but no vote. In case a member of the Central Comnuttee leaves 
it. he will be replaced by one of the candidate members in the order 
fixed by the Congress. The Central Committee has a right to co- 
opt members to the Central Committee. 

Section 4. The Central Committee is the highest authority of 
the Party between All-India party Congresses, and is responsible 
for enforcing the Constitution and securing the execution of the 
general policies adopted by the democratically elected delegates in 
the Party Congress assembled. The Central Committee represents 
the Party as a whole and has the right to make decision with full 
authority on any problem facing the Party between two Party 
Congress. 

The Central Committee leads the whole woric of the Party in 
interval between two Part>' Congress, organises various Party 
institutions and guides their activities, appoints the Editor of the 
Central Party Organ, confirms the secretaries and editors of Party 
organs of Provincial Party Committees, distributes the forces and 
funds of the Party and is in charge of the Central Funds. 

The Central Committee, under exceptional circumstances is 
empowered to reconstitute itself and other committees and fractions 
and to frame new rules. 

Section 5. The Central Cwnmittee elects fi'om among its members 
a Political Bureau and a General Secretary who will also be a 
member of the Political Bureau and act as its Secretary. The 
Central Committee shall elect such additional secretaries or organise 
such departments and committees as may be cemsidered necessary 
for most efficient work. The Polit Bureau is charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the decisions and the work of the 
Central Committee between its full sessions. It is responsible for 
all its decisions to the Central Committee. The size of the Polit 
Bureau shall be decided upon by majority vote of the Central 
Committee. 

Ihe Cmtral Committee shall ordinarily meet at least once in 
there numths and the Polit Bureau shall meet at least monthly. 

Section 6. The mmbers of die Codral Ccmimittee are attached 
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as representatives, organisers and instructors of the Central 
Committee, to definite provincial organisations and also divide 
among themselves the various fields of activity’ of the Central 
Committee : 

(a) Editor of the Central Party organ and Central party 
Publication; 

(b) Party press and distribution of literature ; 

(c) Heads of work in All-India mass organisations : 

(d) Party schools and Party educations ; 

(e) Treasurer and keeper of Central Accounts ; 

(f) Heads of special apparatus. 

Section 7. With the aim of strengthening the Bolshevik leadership 
of the Party and ensuring check-up over the work of Provincial and 
district organisations, the Central Committee sends representatives, 
organisers and instructors who must work on the basis of special 
instructions laid down every time by the Central Committee or the 
Polh-Bureau. 

Section 8. The Central Committee may when it deems necessary 
call All-India Party Conferences. The Central Committee shall 
decide the basis of attendance at such Conference. Such Con- 
ferences shall be consultative bodies auxiliary to the Central 
Committee. 


ARTICLE XI 

FRACTIONS IN MASS ORGANISATIONS 

Section 1. At all Congress meetings and in the elected committees 
of the mass organiations — Trade unions, Kisan Sabhas, Student 
and Women’s organisations, co-operativ societies, sports clubs, 
youth organisatiems, etc, and also in local self-government bodies 
and in legislatures where there are not less than two Party members, 
Party Fractions are organised which must functiem in a disciplined 
Party way. They must strive to win the support of the non-Party 
masses for the party policy with a view to strengthen the unity and 
fi^jtii^ capacity and power of the givm organisatitMi. 

Section 2. The fraction is completely controlled by the 
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corresponding party Committee (Central Committe, Provincial 
Committee, District Town or Local Committee, or Cell) and on 
all questions must strictly and without vacillation carry out the 
decisions of the Party organisations w'hich lead them. 

Fractions of higher bodies of mass organisations, by agreement 
with the corresponding Party Committees, may sound directives to 
Fractions of the lower bodies of the same mass organisation and 
the latter must carry them out without fail as directives from a 
higher Party organ. 

For current work, the Fraction elects a Secretary. 


ARTICLE XII 

PARTY DISCIPLINE AND 1ST ENFORCEMENT 

Section 1 : Preservation of the unity of the Party demands 
ruthless struggle against anti-party tendencies of forming factional 
groupings and provoking factional struggle and splits within the 
Party. In order to bring about the strictest discipline inside the 
Party and secure the greatest unity, the Central Committee will not 
only take steps to remove all factions but will also have the right 
to apply all Party penalties to the point of expulsion from the Party 
in cases of violation of discipline or the existence of factions. 

Section 2 : The Decisions of the leading Party committee must 
be carried out exactly and rapidly. Failure to do so in the case of 
individual members may be punished by censure, public censure, 
removal from responsible post, suspension or expulsion from the 
Party. 

r Breaches of discipline by Party committee may be punished by 
the removal of the Committee by the next higher Party Committee 
which may then omduct new elections or nominate a new cemunittee. 

Section 3 : Party manbers found to be strike-breaker habitual 
drunkards, moral degoierates, bertayers of Party confidence, guilty 
of financial irregularities, provocateurs or members whose conduct 
or actions are detrimental to the Party and the working class, shall 
be summarily e^qielled freun the Party and exposed before the 
goaeral public. 
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Section 4 : All Party organisations from cell to Central Committee 
have the right to hear and take disciplinary decision against any 
individual member or organsation under their jurisdiction. The 
disciplinary actions taken by lower units have to be confirmed by 
the committee above them. Pending the confirmation, they will be 
removed from responsible posts. 

Section 5 : The members punished shall have the right to appeal 
against any disciplinary decision to the higher committees right 
upto the Control Commission and the All-India Congress of the 
Party. 


ARTICLE Xm 
INNER PARTY DISCUSSION 

The free and business-like discussion of Party policy in the 
v^arious organisations or in the Party as a whole is the indefeasible 
right of every member of the Party, arising from inner Party 
democracy. But an interminable discussion on issues of Party 
policy, which degenerates into an attempt on the part of an 
insignificant minorit)' to force their views on the vast majority of 
the Party members or reduces itself into an attempt to form factional 
groups, cannot be tolerated as it would be a gross misuse of 
innerparty democracy and would result in splitting the working- 
class and the Party. Therefore, a wide inner-Party discussion can 
be recognised as necessary only if ; 

(a) This necessity is recongnised by one or more provincial 
organisations; 

(b) Inside the Central Committee there is not sufficiently firm 
majority on the chief questions of the Party policy, 

(c) Despite the existence of a firm majority in the Central 
Committee for a certain point of view, the Central Committ^ 
nevertheless considers it necessary to verify the correctness of its 
policy by a discussion in file Patty. 

Note : Inner-party discussion, even allowed under the above- 
mentioned conditions must be ' uuiucted, under file 

stnmg leadership of the Central Committee and of the 
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lower committees. The main issue of the Policy under 
discussion must be clearly set forth in a ^vritten report 
and resolution w'hich must form the basis of discussion 
in the various units which must be guided as far as 
possible by reporters from the Central and Provincial 
Committees, specially sent down to them. 

ARTICLE XIV 
RULES AND BYE-LAWS 

Section 1. Rules and bye-laws shall be adopted, based on this 
constitution, for the purpose of establishing uniform ndes and 
procedure and for the proper functioning of the Party organisations. 
Bye-laws may be adopted or changed by majoriU' vote of the All- 
India Congress or beUveen the Congresses by majority vote of the 
Central Committee. 

SecUon 2. Provincial Bye-laws not in conflict with the All-India 
Constitution and bye-laws may be adopted or changed by majoriK 
vote of tile Provincial Conference or betwa'ii conferences by majorit>’ 
vote of the Provincial Conimitta* 
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REVIEW OF THE 
SECOND CONGRESS OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA 

The 632 delegates who met at the pandal of the second congress 
of the Communist Party of India in Calcutta,, from 28 February' 
to March 6. came straight from the numerous battlefields scattered 
all over India, where the toiling masses of our country are waging 
bitter and prolonged struggles for an independent and democratic 
India where tlie people will rule. 

They came from scenes of great strike battles of Bombay zmd 
Kanpur, of Madura Coimbatore and Golden Rock, and of the great 
industrial area of Calcutta. 

They came from the scenes of peasant struggles of Bihar and 
UP, of the struggles against landlordism in Tamilnadu, Andhra and 
Malabar and from the areas in Maharashtra where the Warli peasants 
waged their heroic battle against serfdom and landlord oppression. 

They came from the battlefields of struggles against the princely 
autocracy in the states of Rajputana, Central India, as well as from 
the states of the south, and above all from the battlefields of 
Warangal and Nalgonda where the peasants of Telangana are 
putting up an epic armed resistance against the armed might of the 
Nizamis autocracy and his satellites, the deshmukhs and landlords. 

There were student delegates fresh from the great student battles 
of Bombay, Calcutta and Kanpur, and about fiftcai women delegates 
who are struggling with great determination to build a womai’s 
movement in die various provinces of India. There were also 
(^legates from those territories of India in the northwest and the 
east which have been partitioned off and reconstituted as the state 
of Pakistan. 

*Issued by the political bureau of the central committee of the 
Communist Party of India, first printed in march, 1948. 
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These delegates all together represented a powerful and rising 
movement which was challenging the might of the impcrialist- 
bourgeois-feudal combine which had come into existence after the 
Mountbatten award, a movement of the toiling and the common 
people fighting against the collaborationist policy of the bourgeois 
leaders, fighting for the victory' of the democratic revolution. 

Five Years of Trials and Struggles 

The congress was meeting after five years, years of great political 
changes in the world as well as in India. These were also years 
of great trials and struggles for the Communist Part>', years through 
which despite slander and opposition, despite brutal repression, it 
had grown in stature as a leading revolutionary force in India. 

During the war, the Communist Party took the correct proletarian 
stand of lining up with the antifascist camp which was headed by 
the USSR, the bulwark of socialist revolution. 

It took that stand because it was a stand of correct proletarian 
internationalism, a stand in conformity with the interests of the 
people of India as well as of all other countries. 

It enabled the proletariat in every country to join in the common 
fight not only to smash fascist-imperialism but also to strengthen 
the people’s democratic forces against Anglo-American Imperialism. 

In India the parties of the left, which talked in terms of socialism 
and the world workingclass movement, betrayed the cause of the 
world workingclass and of socialism by taking a stand against the 
antifascist people’s w'ar. They trailed behind the bourgeois leaders 
of the Congress and the League who were gambling on the Japanese 
invasion wfiile seeking at the same time a compromise with 
imperialism. It was the Commxmist Party alone which stood out 
boldly for a real proletarian line, a line which was in the interests 
of the working class and the toiling millions throughout the world 
as well as in India itself 

In those days there were many people who foretold the complete 
collapse of the Communist Party, now that it was taking a line 
which was against tiie line which the national movement and its 
leaders were taking. 
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They were proved felse prophets. Fighting against the stream, the 
Communist Party in those days stood boldly by the people, 
campaigned against the repression launched by imperialism against 
the national movement, rallied the peasant n^asses to campaign 
against famine, to fight the blackmarkets . It stood by the workingclass 
and the toiling masses in those difficult days of war. 

Thus it was that despite slander and opposition from the right 
and left leaders of the national movement, the Communist Party, 
though it lost some of its masses, grew in strength in the country 
as a whole. Its membership rose from 1 0,000 to 50,000, its organised 
strength among the workingclass, peasants and the students increased 
in the same measure. 

After the end of the war the bourgeois leaders of the Congress 
sought to turn the people against the Communist. "We made the 
August revolution, while the Communist Party was on the other 
side'’ — this was the key-note of the slander campaign which the 
Congress leaders ran against the Communists, inciting and provoking 
attacks on the Communist Party offices and presses and even 
against individual members of tlie party. 

But the real face of the national leaders was unmasked when 
the post-war revolutionary upsurge broke out toward the end of 
1945. Terrified by the rising tempo of the revolutionary activity 
of the masses, the leaders of the Congress and the League took the 
path of compromise and collaboration with imperialism. 

While the Communist Party was participating in the heroic 
struggles in connection with the release of the INA prisoners and 
later on fully supported the great revolts of the Royal India Navy 
and the armed forces, the Congress leaders were denouncing the 
fighting masses as goondas and turning their backs on the struggles 
of the masses. 

While the Communist Party was forging in these as well as in 
the rising struggles of the peasants and workers, unity and solidarity 
of hindus and muslims, touchable and untouchable toiling people, 
the Congress and the League leaders were pursuing the path of 
ccHnpromise with inqierialism and of disruption of people’s struggles, 
apa^ v^ich led to communal carnage of an ui^recedmted magnitude 
and which ultimately culminated in the partition of the country. 
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enabling imperialism to exploit this division to disrupt the struggles 
of the common people for a democratic revolution and real 
independence. 

Since the very beginning of the post-war revolutionary upsurge, 
the Communist Party has been Participating in and leading the 
battles of the masses. 

It was the communists who led the wave of protest strikes which 
greeted the glorious revolt of the RIN ratings against imperialist 
arrogance and oppression. 

It was the Communist Party which led the big strike struggles 
both in the railways and the textile industry which broke out in the 
years 1946 and 1947. 

Tebhaga and Other Struggles 

In these very years the Communist Party led the great struggles 
of lakhs of Bengali peasants for tebhaga which spread over more 
than eleven districts of Bengal. 

The Party also led the great struggles of a lakh of Warli peasants 
against serfdom and is today leading the magnificent partisan 
warfare of the peasants of Telangana against the Nizam’s autocracy. 

While the bourgeois leaders of the Congress and the League, 
pursuing the policy of collaboration with imperialism and of rivalry 
and competition against each other, with the aim of grabbing 
markets and a sliare of state power, created conditions that led to 
the most ghastly communal riots that India had ever seen and while 
even some leaders of the left parties too were swept into this 
communal frwtzy, it was the Communist Party alone_ which stood 
firm by the principles of proletarian unity, by the cause of the 
solidarity of the toiling and common people in the struggles against 
exploitation. 

In the riots of 1 946 and 1947 it was the Communist Party which 
came forward boldly denouncing in^perialism as the archincendiary 
of riots. 

It was the Commumst Party which nailed down die main 
responsibility of the comprmnising and riotmongermg policy of the 
CcHi^ress and die L^igue leaders iac these riots and strove hard. 
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despite difficulties, to maintain the unity of Hindu and muslim 
toiling people. 

In 1946 it was the communists who created Hasanabad, the 
flaming example of Hindu-Muslim unity right in the midst of the 
riot-inflamed countryside of Bengal. 

In 1 947, in the midst of the post-partition riots in the Punjab, 
it was the Communist Party members who displayed rare heroism 
in facing death in their efforts to save members of the minority 
community from tire hands of the murderous riot mobs. 

In Calcutta and Delhi it was the communist who were in the 
forefront of the heroic demonstration which were organised to fight 
back the riots. 

As the spearhead and the leader of the principal struggles of 
the masses of workers, peasants and students, it was the Conununist 
Party of India which became the main target of repression at the 
hands of the Congress ministries in the year 1946-47. 

Commimist workers and rank-and-file members have been shot 
dead by policemen, as at Amalner and at Golden Rock; their 
following has been harassed and tortured, as in Malabar at the 
hands of the Malabar special police; their workers have been set 
upon and murdered by goondas, as in Coimbatore: their following 
has been put in Jail in thousands, as in the tebhaga battle. But the 
communists and the masses led by the Communist Part>' have not 
faltered or wavered in the face of the heaviest repression. 

They have fought back repression in the spirit of the martyrs 
of Amalner and Golden Rock, in the spirit of the students who 
defied the ban on their conference in Bombay. 

Repression has not crushed die communists; on the contrary, the 
unfaltering fight of the communists against repression is rousing 
the ange r of tlw ctMTunon people against repression by the socalled 
pop ular ministries and is leading more and more to the isolaticai 
of ffiese ministries. 

Thii^ thr o ugh the years ofthe post-war Stru v e, the Communists 
Party has emerged all the stroi^er, breaking down the w^ls of 
slander and provocatitHi, leadii^ mass strug^es, fighting back 
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riots, and advancing forward despite the repression of popular 
ministries. 

Though the party was leading these battles, still it continued to 
vacillate in its policy and line. It had not made a completely new 
evaluation of the forces in the post-war period, of the role of the 
national bourgeoisie, of the new tactics of imperialism and of the 
strength of the popular forces. 

By August 1946 the party came to a correct understanding of 
the new upsurge, began to lead mass struggles decisively and had 
also evolved correct political slogans. It is especially after the 
August Resolution that the party led the great workingclass and 
peasant battles of the recent past. 

But failing to understand the treacherous role of the national 
leadership, the Party was again derailed into reformism, especially 
because of a strong reformist trend of certain members of the 
central committee. 

The vacillations of the party culminated a year later in the 
Mountbatten Resolution, which looked upon the Mountbatten Award 
as an advance, instead of a new offensive of imperialism which 
considered the national government as a strategic weapon of 
advancing towards national freedom, instead of as a government 
of compromise and sunender. 

This led the party to come out with slogans like ‘All support 
to Nehru government’, when that government was attacking the 
masses and betraying the cause of Indian Freedom. It made the 
party come out with the opportunist slogan of a united front 
between the government and the people, when the government was 
suppressing the people in the interests of big business. 

This developed illusions about national reconstruction — and 
cooperations for it with the government of the national bourgeoisie, 
when the latter was daily attacking the living standards of the 
workers. 

With this outlook the party got completely confounded and 
confused by tl^ wave of riots and mass massacres fdlowing partition 
and began to trail ccnnpletely behind Nehur and Gandhiji. 
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In short, the Mountbatten Resolution tied the party to the treacherous 
policies of the bourgeoisie. 

Break with Reformism 

In December 1947, the central committee of tlie Communist 
Party met and reviewed the whole situation. It adopted a statement 
of policy and a document formulating the policy of revolutionary 
defence against the collaborationist policy of the bourgeois leaders, 
of consolidating the struggles of the masses for building the 
democratic front for the achievement of democratic revolution and 
a people’s government. 

The December meeting made a break with the reformist 
understanding of the previous resolution, correctly characterising 
the national government as a government of collaboration and 
surrender, it raised the question of political power and called on 
the working class to rebuild people’s unity through a democratic 
front — so that power is really secured by the toiling millions.. 

It shed all illusions about the national bourgeoisie and declared 
that the national bourgeoisie had ceased to play an oppositional 
role, and that the Congress high command which represented it had 
gone over to the camp of imperialism. 

On the basis of this, it declared that there should be no illusion 
that the Congress as <m organisation would be in the democratic 
front, and that the struggle for real freedom and democracy would 
have to be waged in opposition to the collaborationist policy of the 
Congress leaders. 

The Central Committee appointed a drafting commission to 
prepare a draft political thesis on the basis of these documents to 
be place before the second part>' congress. Meanwhile the statement 
of policy and the document adopted by the Central Committee were 
issued to the entire party' ranks as a basis for discussing the general 
line of the party in the provincial conferences and in their units. 

For two months, January and February, the entire party ranks 
were eagerly discussing these documents, selfcritically reviewing 
their own past work and the work of their higher committees. The 
delegates to the congress were in the majority of case elected in 
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provincial conferences in which discussions had taken place over 
these documents. 

The delegates who came to the congress were mostly mass 
leaders who had their finger tips on tlic pulse of the rising struggles 
of the masses. They knew what the hesitations and vacillations of 
the foregoing period had meant for their work among the masses. 
They came to the Congress with the firm determination to end the 
vacillations and mistakes of the past and to make a collective effort 
to evolve a correct revolutionary line. 

Their own experience of mass struggles, of the deepening crisis 
on every front, of the growing disillusionment of the masses with 
the policy of the Congress leaders had made them impatient of 
vacillations and hesitations and vigilant of mistakes. 

Report on Political Thesis 

There were three main reports delivered at the Congress on 
behalf of the Central Committee. 

The first was a report on the draft political thesis by B.T. 
Ranadive. 

The second was a report on Pakistan presented by Bhowani Sen 
in connection with the resolution to restrict the organisation of the 
Communist Party to the boundaries of the Indian union, leaving 
the Communist Party organisations in the territories separated and 
reconstituted as Pasldstan state free to organise a separate communist 
party. 

The third report presented by B. T. Ranadive was a selfciritical 
review of the policies of the party during the last five years. 

These reports were presented before the Congress one after 
another, and the discussion on them started only after all of them 
had already been placed before the delegates. About 100 delegates 
participated in the discussion, which was keen and lively and 
contributed greatly to forging a united understanding and towards 
improving the draft place before the Ctmgress. 

In his opening rqiorts on the draft political thesis, Ranadive 
pointedly dealt widi those key issues over which the thesis was 
making a sharp break with the old understanding. 
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International Situation 

Dealing with the salient features of the new international situation, 
Ranadive pointed out that there was no Chinese Wall between the 
international situation and our national situation. Many of our 
mistakes in the past had arisen from an incorrect understanding of 
the new world situation which had come into existence after the 
end of the antifascist war. They had arisen because we had failed 
to understand the significance of the new features of the present 
international situation for our national movement. 

Communists were the first to say that, as a result of the military 
defeat of the fascist-imperialists, the forces of world imperialism 
w ould be weakened immensely and the forces of the workingclass 
and the people fighting for democracy and socialism would emerge 
stronger. 

With the end of the war the correlation of forces between the 
world of socialism and the world of capitalism has changed. The 
balance has shifted in favour of the world of socialism and against 
the world of capitalism. This changed correlation of forces naturally 
found expression in the tremendous strengthening of the forces of 
socialism and democracy. 

“The Soviet Union emerges as a strong power, a strong state 
and strong economic unit"’, declared Ranadive. “Along with that, 
the East-European countries have broken out of the imperialist orbit 
and are marching towards socialism. 

“In the great continent of Asia, the Chinese Liberation Army 
is marching ahead victoriously, and throughout the colcmies, colonial 
revolts are developing rapidly. 

“In the Central and East-European countries, the Communist 
Parties, which were once hunted parties have come to the forefront 
as ftie biggest parties showing the maturity of the workingclass, 
in the straggle against reaction and for a people's democracy and 
for socialism.” 

This changed correlation of forces expressed itself also in the 
weakness of world imperialism. It is seen in the desperate efforts 
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the Anglo-American Imperialists are making to save the capitalist 
social order from its impending doom. 

It is seen in the desperate oflFensivc which the Anglo-American 
Imperialists have launched to rally together all reactionary forces 
in every country, to stop the onrushing tide of social revolution, 
to prepare the ground to unleash a new world war for domination 
over all peoples and for the destruction of the Soviet Union and 
the people’s democracies. 

This new correlation of forces is expressing itself in the aggravated 
crisis of the colonial system. It is expressing itself in the rise of 
powerful movements of national and social liberation in the colonies 
and dependencies of imperialism. 

Two Camps 

In every country, including the colonics, the bourgeoisie and 
their servitors, the social-democrats, menaced by the revolution, are 
lining up with the Anglo-American imperialists in their fight against 
forces of democracy and socialism. In every country, including the 
colonies, the bourgeoisie and its henchmen arc taking the position 
of subservience to the Anglo-American imperialist masters and 
against the interests of national independence and democracy of 
their own countries. 

This new correlation of forces expresses itself in the formation 
of two camps, which face each other in irreconcilable conflict — 
the camp of Anglo-American imperialism and its reactionary allies, 
and the camp of all the peoples, fighting for their national 
independence and democracy, led by the Soviet Union and the 
people’s democracies. 

It is this situation, this changed correlation of forces, in which 
the bourgeoisie in each country is openly joining the camp of 
reaction and imperialism, and openly betraying the cause of national 
indepoidence aiKi democracy of its own country and people, which 
places i^KHi the proletariat in each coimtiy the responsibility to 
come forward as the most resolute champion of the fight for 
national indqjendence and people’s democracy. 

& is tins situatiem, this dianged correlatitm of forces, in which 
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the bourgeoisie of all countries is lining up under the leadership 
of Anglo-American imperialism in its drive or world domination 
and for the unleashing of a new world war, which places upon the 
proletariat of all countries the historic responsibility of building a 
solid front to consolidate the camp of anti-imperialism, democracy 
and socialism and to hurl back the offensive of reaction and 
imperialism. 

Defining the fight for a people’s democracy, Ranadive made 
points which can be summarised in the following manner: 

The struggles for people’s democracy is a democratic fight of 
the millions, the masses of workers, peasants and the toiling 
intelligentsia against reaction, against imperialism, a fight which 
docs not remain confined to what is commonly known as bourgeois 
democracy, but gets intertwined with the fight for socialism. 

Peoples’s democracy represents the changed correlation of forces 
in every country where conditions are mature for the isolation of 
the collaborating bourgeoisie in such a way that the struggle for 
democracy and tlic struggle for socialism get intertwined in a single 
rcvolutionaiy- struggle. 

People's democracy represents a new kind of state, based on 
the alliance of workers, peasants and progressive intelligentsia, 
under the leadership of the proletariat. It goes ahead to smash 
landlordism and the power of capital, so that, the conditions are 
created not only for the flowering of real democracy, but also for 
the building of socialism. 

People’s democracy is really the fight for rallying the majority 
of the people against capitalism, against the rule of reaction, and 
for the freedom of every couritry. 

This is the revolutionary meaning of the struggle for people’s 
democracy, in the course of which the bourgeoisie all over the world 
finds it more and more difficult to gather any appreciable mass 
force behind it, because in the course of the deepening crisis of 
capitalism, it exposes itself more and more nakedly before the 
common toiling millions as the ally of Anglo-American imperialism. 

The fight for pet^le’s democracy in every country must therefore 
be conducted also against its own collaborating bourgeoisie. 
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It is a part of the worldwide fight of tlic world proletariat and the 
camp of anti-imperialism, democracy, peace and socialism against 
the menace of Anglo-American Imperialism trying to dominate the 
world and to unleash a new world war.. 

It is necessary to understand the salient features of the new 
world situation . 

(1) As against the apparent strength of tlie Anglo-American 
imperialist colossus which is seeking to bolster up reaction in eveiy 
country, it is necessary to realise that the strength of the camp of 
anti-imperialism, democracy and socialism is far greater. 

That strength is expressed in the increased might of the Socialist 
Soviet Union, in the stability and strength of the people’s democracies 
in Eastern Europe, which are advancing firmly towards socialism, 
it is expressed in the giant victorious strides witli which the liberation 
army of the Chinese people is marching forward towards creating 
a real people’s democracy for the whole of China and thus opening 
a new and big breach in the wall of world imperialism. 

It is expressed in the new rcvolutionarv- movements which are 
growling in the colonies like India and Burma, Indonesia and 
Vietnam — movements led bv' the proletariat, which are challenging 
the efforts to perpetuate their colonial status and the basis for 
imperialist-bourgeois collaboration . 

There is not the slightest doubt that it is these forces of anti- 
imperialism, democracy and socialism which are today potentially 
stronger than the might of Anglo-American imperialism, w'hich is 
being corroded from within by the deepening crisis of capitalism. 

(2) In every country the bourgeoisie and its henchmen have gone 
over to the camp of Anglo-American imperialism. This creates 
conditions for unmasking them before the people as enemies of 
national independence and democracy; it creates conditions for the 
proletariat to emerge as the champion of the fight for national 
indq)endence and people’s democracy. 

In every country, in different degrees, conditions are maturing 
for the prol^ariat to come fonvard and lead the fight for people's 
democracy, for the power of the working-class in alliance with the 
(Aher mi^ioited classes, for the transition towards socialism. 
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If we get this understanding, then we will realise that what is 
happening in our country- is an integral part of what is happening 
elsewhere, the crackup of the world imperialist system after the 
military defeat of fascism, a crackup of its economic system, which 
tlirows new and additional burdens on the shoulders of the masses 
and makes them more and more angr>' against the existing system, 
and thus creates conditions for the waging of ^ictorious fight for 
people’s democracy and socialism. 

In the context of this understanding of the world situation and 
the position of the world bourgeoisie, Ranadive referred to the fact 
that the past resolutions of the central committee of our party had 
not correctly placed the compromising and collaborationist role of 
the national bourgeois leaders. 

Referring to the resolutions of the central committee on the 
Mountbatten Aw ard, he said that, though the resolution referred to 
the compromising role of the bourgeoisie, it did not nail down the 
compromising role of Nehru and Patel and therefore did not place 
before us the task of fighting and isolating their collaborationist 
policies. He pointed out that even in the resolution of the central 
committee of August 1946 this fact was absent. 

Basis of Collaboration 

He stated that these resolutions had not sufficiently stressed the 
compromising and collaborationist role of the national bourgeoisie 
and the national leaders and had not emphasised the fact that both 
had crossed over to the camp of imperialism. This fact, he said, 
would be found clearly and sharply nailed down in the present draft 
thesis. 

He pointed out that we missed this big fact, which in its turn 
led to a series of reformist deviations, because of our failure to 
study the economic changes that had taken place in India during 
the course of the war. 

■'One of the basic things”, he pointed out, ‘S\iiich happened 
in the course of the war and which has profound bearing on the 
collaborationist role of the bourgeoisie, is that the process of war 
enriched ihe bouigeoisie, and there was a tremendous accumulation 
of capital in its hands for which it hoped to find an outlet through 
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building industries, especially in collaboration with American 
imperialism. 

"The economic basis of collaboration was laid through inflation, 
through fleecing of the people, through profiteering and 
blackmarketing, which led to the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie, on the one hand, and to the intensification 
of poverty, starvation and misery among the common people, on 
the other'’ (Bengal famine). 

Referring to the great post-war revolutionary upsurge, which 
also arose out of the deepening economic crisis as a result of the 
intensified exploitation of the war period, Ranadivc pointed out ; 

"The bourgeoisie recognised the significance of the new upsurge 
and the danger that it represented to its own position and therefore 
turned its face decidedly against the upsurge and began calling the 
fighting people goondas. It was this fear of the rising upsurge also 
that turned the bourgeoisie toward collaboration.” 

Proceeding furtlier Ranadivc pointed out that we missed the 
significant fact that the great driving force behind the revolutionary 
upsurge of the masses was the deepening crisis of the colonial 
system. 

‘‘We did not make a correct analysis of the economic crisis, did 
not make every party member, every provincial committee member, 
every central committee member, understand that we were and are 
living in the midst of an economic crisis of gigantic magnitude. 
Instead of this we accepted a large number of economic formulations 
made by bourgeois economists, and more and more forgot that the 
only solution of the crisis was through a change of the social order 
brought about by the fighting masses. 

“It is because we missed all these that we are today putting the 
entire analysis of the crisis before the congress, because it is 
necessary to understand once again that ours is a colonial-agrarian 
country and the crisis cannot be solved without an agrarian 
revolution,” 

Explaining the real nature of the deepening economic crisis and 
the way in whidt the capitalists and the Congress leadership are 
seekii^ to solve it at file expense the pe(^Ie, Ranadive said; 
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“There is no doubt that production is declining, but it is because 
the capitalists seek to retain high profits and high prices. In spite 
of the decline in production we will soon find that there are too 
many goods in the market; because the prices quoted are so high 
that they are beyond the reach of die ordinary man. In this sense 
this shortage of goods is only the reverse side of the process of 
impoverishment, of the one-sided distribution of national income. 

“The capitalists seek to prq)agate that the workers are responsible 
for this shortage of goods; and they demand stem action against 
them. While finding that the}' cannot continue to sell for long at 
the present prices and at the same time determined to keep then- 
profits high, they demand reduction in labour costs — wage-reduction, 
etc. 


“The cry of shortage of goods is only a preparatory cry to pass 
on the burdens of the crisis to the workers and the people; and on 
which conceals that the decline in production is brought about by 
the selfish struggle to maintain high profits — ^that it is part of the 
capitalist crisis itself” 

Sharply negating the formulations made about the national 
government in the former central committee resolution he said; 

“We characterise here the national government as a government 
of national surrender, of collaborators, a government of compromise. 
Thus in place of our former wrong characterisation about the 
government as one of national advance with which we should have 
a joint front, we have now the characterisation that it is a government 
of naticmal surrender and collaboration. 

Central Stogan 

“The conclusion that follows fi-wn this is that the basic policy 
of the workingclass and its party must be one of opposition to this 
government, and this is what is sharply underlined in fiiis thesis. 
We must therefore consistaifiy and continuously unmask before the 
masses the comprrnnising and collaborating face of this government. 

“Our first task today must be to run an unceasing can^paign 
to win the m^ority of the masses to our side; and it is fiiis alone 
that will enable us.to adiieve our objective of replacing the present 
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coliaborutiuntst govcnimciit b\ a government representing the 
workers, peasants and other sections of the petty -bourgeoisie. This 
forms the central slogan of our programme of the democratic 
front." 

Referring to other illusions and halfway-house solutions, 
Ranadivc said : 

“There are some who still have illusions that if any left party 
joins this government, it will be a progressive act; we must however 
declare that no honest party can participate in this collaborationist 
government. Any left party that enters this government will be 
committing an act of treachcr>' toward the toiling masses.” 

Explaining the slogan of the peoples ‘s democratic front, he said 
that it was an alliance of the working class, the peasantry, the 
oppressed middle class and the intelligentsia. 

“We visualise”, he continued, “that as the front grows, we can 
marshal all people around the slogan of the democratic revolution, 
disillusion them about the present government and develop sufficient 
sanction behind the demand for a people's democratic state. The 
central question is the question of power and wc have answered 
that question by declaring that the workingclass will demand a 
people’s democratic state. " 

Outlining the tasks of partial struggles on the various fronts, 
Ranadive sharply polemiscd against the old outlook of looking at 
partial struggles only as partial struggles for partial gains. 

He pointed out that the imperialist-feudal-bourgeois order in 
India was collapsing and that the collaborationist bourgeoisie, 
despite its frantic efforts to sustain it and prop it up, will not be 
in a position to pret ent it from collapsing and rebuild it. 

On the contrary' the policies which the Congress leaders and the 
government are following, the policy of propping up landlordism 
in a new way instead of abolishing it altogether, the policy of 
screening and protecting the feudal autocrats behind the veil of 
accession and mergers, the policy of aiding big business to act as 
tools as Anglo-Anterican imperialists to place the ever-growing 
burdens OR the heads of the workers and the common people — ^all 
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these policies can only result in the further deepening of the crisis 
and transferring this burden on to the shoulders of the masses. 

Hence it is necessary to realise that the period that has opened 
is not one of stable bourgeois development, despite the rosy pictures 
of national reconstruction which the hypocritical henchmen of the 
national bourgeoisie continue to paint. It is one of deepening crisis, 
of the disintegration of the imperialist-feudal order. 

Democratic Front 

It is a period in which the central slogans of democratic revolution, 
namely, the abolition of landlordism without compensation and land 
to the tiller, nationalisation of industries, breaking the power of big 
business and workers’ control, smashing the power of feudal 
autocracy of jagirdars, nawabs. princelings big and small, all these 
are on the immediate order of the day. 

These slogans are realisable today and it is necessary that every 
partial struggle, whether it is of the workers or of the kisans or 
of the states’ peoples against autocracy has to be fought in the 
context of the immediate realisation of these slogans. 

It is necessary to popularise in every' partial struggle the central 
and basic slogans. The toiling masses should be inspired to advance 
towards the realising of a people's democratic state based on the 
power of the workingclass allied with other oppressed classes. 

On the issue of the istates, Ranadive pointed out that, it was 
necessary to make a complete break with the old conception of 
fighting for responsible government only, of considering accession, 
mergers and the like as progressive steps towards the elimination 
of feudal autocracy. 

“On the question of the states”, he pointed out, “we must take 
a correct stand of fighting for complete democracy, for the immediate 
final liquidation of the feudal order. We must not mislead the people 
by creating illusimis about accession and about file mergers of 
various small states into a single state or of certain other small 
states into neighbouring provinces. 

“We must clearly point out that all these are merely clever 
devices to protect and retain the feudal order. In fact all these 
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devices are an expression of the collaborationist alliance that is 
being forged between the Congress leaders zind the Congress 
governments on the one hand and the feudal autocrats on the other, 
an unholy alliance in the face of die rising tide of the struggle for 
the states’ peoples for the complete liquidation of feudal autocracy. 

“We must realise that the revolutionary struggle of the states’ 
peoples today has to be carried on against the line-up between the 
Indian union government, manned by the Congress leaders, and the 
autocratic rulers and the compromising Praja Mandal leaders. This 
fight will have to be led by the working class and its party.” 

Concluding his report, Ranadive said: 

“Let us not forget that despite our mistakes w'e have great 
achievement to our credit. In the war as well as in the post-war 
period our party has grown as no other party, though had it not 
been for its mistakes, it would have developed even ten times 
stronger. 

“Masses of people have fought for their demands, have fought 
glorious battles under the leadership of fire party. Our party had 
the privilege of leading the biggest battles. Our part>' was at the 
head of the students’ struggles. Everywhere people say that the one 
party which leads the battles of the masses is the Communist Party. 

“Telangana is another big landmark in the history of struggles 
led under the leadership of our party. Here we took the struggle 
to new qualitative heights with exemplary organisation. Circles 
close to the Nizam tremble before the name of Telangana. For 
Telangana today means emnmunist and communist mean Telangana. 

“No party in India can claim to have led so many battles in 
the post-war period as we have led. 

“No party in India has to its credit struggles like that in Travancore 
the glorious battles of Vayalar, the strike struggles of Coimbatore, 
Kanpur and Amalner, and lastly the agrarian struggle of Telangana. 

“In the recent past our leadership hesitated and vacillated. But 
die masses under our leadership have fought ccnitinuously and that 
1ms raised the pre^ge of our party. 

“Romeraber that we arc a force diat is fbared by the existing 
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ruling class. The fear is real because we lead the majority of the 
organised workingclass, the majority of the organised peasantr)', 
the organised students. We are a force and we should not 
underestimate ourselves. If in the past two years, in spite of these 
mistakes we achieved all this, then without these mistakes we must 
go forward to-day ten times more swiftly than ever before in the 
history of our party and our people.” 

Report on Pakistan 

The next important report was made by Bhowani Sen on Pakistan. 
It was in the context of the question which had arisen because of 
the partition of the country’ and the separation of the territories of 
Pakistan and there incorporation into a new state. 

The question of confining the organisations of the Communist 
Party of India to the boundaries of the Indian Union and leaving 
the Communist Party Units in the separated territories of Pakistan 
free to form a separate communist party was before the congress 
for decision. 

Bhowani Sen’s report placed this question in the correct 
perspective, emphasising the fundamental unity of the communist 
movement throughout India. 

At the outset Bhowain Sen raised the question of two opinions 
or trends in relation to the Indian imion and Pakistan; one opinion 
or trend considered the Indian union to be progressive, while in 
contrast it omsidered Pakistan to be reactionary; while another 
opinion or trend considered Pakistan at least an advance towards 
muslim freedom from hindu domination. Bhowani Sen emphasised 
that we must make a fundamental departure from the old outlook 
and resolve this controversy in a scientific manner. 

Both the Indian union and Pakistan, be declared, were dominated 
by reactionary capitalists and landlords collaborating with 
imperialism. It was as wrong to think that the Indian union was 
prt^ssive as to assert that Pakistan was an advance towards the 
socalled muslim ftee(k]in from hindu domination. 

In leahly there was no such thing as muslim fireedmn; neither 
was there any giirh thin g as hindu dmnination. Did the hindu worker 
(ppress the woriccr? Did the hindu peasant dominate over 
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the muslim peasant? On the contrary they were one and all oppressed 
by the same people, imperialists and their landlord-capitalist allies. 

The Muslim League propagated the false theory of hindu 
domination in order to conceal tire real character, real purpose and 
real motive for partition, which was one of consolidating and 
safeguarding muslim vested interests against the richer and more 
powerful hindu competitors. They diverted the genuine indignation 
of the oppressed muslim masses against imperialism and the vested 
interest into communal channels and thus played the game of 
imperialism which wanted to partition the country and keep both 
muslim and hindu enslaved. 

From this central point, Bhowani Sen emphasised the fundamental 
unity of the communist movements both in India and Pakistan; they 
are faced with the same task of radically changing the existing order 
and building up really free independent people's democratic states 
in their respective countries. 

From this it follows that henceforth the most important task that 
is before the party is the unity of the democratic movements in 
Pakistan as well as in the Indian Union. It is this unity which 
guarantees the liquidation of the existing order in a revolutionary 
matmer. 

In the course of his report, Bhowani Sen raised and answered 
diree questions ; 

(1) What factors led to the formation of Pakistan? 

(2) What is the character of the Pakistan state and the Pakistan 
government? 

(3) What is the future of Pakistan? _ 

Referring to the future of Pakistan, he pointed out that imperialism 
had not quit Pakistan, nor had anything like muslim freedom or 
any freedom whatsoever been established there. Imperialism is very 
much present in Pakistan; its representatives are the real man who 
rule behind the scene. 

He exposed the hollowness of the rumour v^ch is being spread 
1^ congressmai in the Indian Union that Pakistan is going to 
course because of its econconic weakness. Imperialism has not 
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created Pakistan so that it may collapse. Out of these economic 
difficulties what is coming is not the automatic collapse of Pakistan 
but the further strengthening of the imperialist-landlord-bourgeois 
ruling clique. There is already talk of a militar3' pact being under 
preparation and Jinnah has openly declared that Pakistan will 
remain within the British commonwealth. 

Future of Pakistan 

Bhowani Sen pointed out that unless the people in Pakistan 
stand up and fight the policies of the government and of the League 
leaders, unmask and defeat them, their freedom cannot be realised. 
Tlie future of Pakistan will be determined by the democratic 
movement of the people, and the unity the tu'o democratic movements 
of India and Pakistan will together free both India and Pakistan 
from imperialist bondage. 

Polemising against the theory of automatic collapse of Pakistan, 
Bhowani Sen said that, we must take a bold stand against this sort 
of demagog>' and expose the policy of the Congress leaders, who 
arc putting across this propaganda in order to befool the Indian 
people and keep them in permanent conflict and hostility with the 
people of Pakistan. 

Answering the three questions, Bhowani Sen proceeded to show 
how imperialism was creating and maintaining a permanent state 
of war between India and Pakistan. He pointed out that for the 
purpose of maintaining strained relatirms between the two dominions, 
imperialism uses all its agents, spreads lies, both among hindus and 
muslims to ensure permanent hostility between these two, so that 
it may be able to strengthen its domination and its authority. 

“Thus lies have been multiplied like inflation of moiKy. When 
there is inflation of money, the value of the coin decreases. In the 
same way the effectiveness of these lies decreases.’’ 

Bhowani Sen referred to the question of Kashmir and how 
imperialism was utilising it to create an open clash between the two 
dominions. 

He pointedly referred to flie mistake committed by the party in 
connection with Kashmir. He exposed how we made tfie people 
bdieve that the march of the Indian anny into Kashmir was the 
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march of the democratic forces for the purpose of fteeing the 
musiim peasant from the raiders. But what has been the result? 

The result was that after such long period of warfare, Kashmir 
did not become free but was going to be under Anglo-American 
domination. 

This mistake, Bhowani Sen pointed out, arose because we 
thought the Indian Union to be progressive and Pakistan reactionary. 
Out of this followed the logical conclusion that since the Indian 
Union is progressive, accession to the Indian Union is a progressive 
step. 

But what has happened? Princedom remains, landlords are still 
there, and it is the army of the Indian Union which dominates over 
the toiling people of Kashmir. Therefore we have to understand this 
question of accession and look at it from a new angle. 

In £act this posing of the question as one of accession or no 
accession is the weapcm with which reaction seeks to divert the 
popular energy from the revolutionary direction. 

“We must not enter this trap”, said Bhowani Sen, “and for us 
there is no question of accession. Such accession will only lead to 
the foiging of an alliance between the government of the Indian 
Union or of Pakistan with princely autocracy. 

“There can be no question of accessicm before the conq)lete 
victorious domocratic revoluticm has been achieved, before the 
toiling peasants have got land, before princely autocracy is really 
liquitkted and power has passed into the hands of the masses. It 
is after all this that the victorious people of the states will decide 
their relations to the Indian union or Pakistan.” 

“The real way out”, said Bhowani Sen. “is die way of die 
heroic peqile of Telangana. The real solution to this question is 
CHI ti» frdid of battle. The heroic pec^le of Telangana, the great 
exanqile of tteir agamst autocracy, ma only show ^hat will 
happen inside die states, but also what will be the real ftiture of 
and Pakistan. That is the way the victorious people must 
march to freedom and real democracy. 

’^Therefore, we must res^iect dus battles, diis stnij^e inside 
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Hyderabad, of the people of Hyderabad, as a struggle of a type. 

We must be proud to say that here at least there is the force that 
will achieve Indian liberation. 

“Kashmir has gone to Uno. And the fate of Kashmir lies at the 
feet of in^rialism. But something else is happening in Hyderabad. 
The difference between Hyderabad and Kashmir is the difference 
between our old understanding and our new understanding.” 

Emphasising the point further to the loud acclamation of the 
delegates, Bhowani Sen said; 

“In Hyderabad, in 2000 wllages the writ of the Nizam’s 
administration has ceased to run, people’s volunteers defaid people’s 
rule. In 2000 villages people’s democracy has been established. 
This is the difference between Kashmir and Hyderabad. 

“The question is whether the people will go the Hyderabad way 
or the Kashmir way; and our duty is to make the people go the 
Hyderabad way. If we can create this spirit of revolution among 
the masses, amcmg the toiling people, we shall find reaction collapsing 
like a house of cards.” 

In the latter part of his report, Bhowani Sen outlined the 
programme and tasks of the democratic front in Pakistan and 
showed how they were exactly similar to those of the democratic 
front in India, thus once again emphasisting the fundamental unity 
and solidarity of the movement for independence and people’s 
democracy in both the states. 

Report on Reformist Deviation 

The next imp ortant report placed before the Congress was the 
one on reformist deviation, iimoduced by B. T. Ranadive. The 
delegates who had come with the finn determination to fb^e anew 
revolutionary line also wanted to be clear about the mistakes of 
thrir own as well as of tte leaders, for without a clear understanding 
of the past mistakes there could be no firm understanding of the 
new revolutionary line, nor could there be any guarantee against 
future mistakes. 

Ranadive’s speedionthis rqxut was ashaip and clear exposition 

the refonnist deviations and vacillations displayed by the old 
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central ccnrunittee in the execution of the otherwise correct line 
pursued by the party. The review generally covered the period 
between the two congresses of the party. 

In regard to the line adopted by the party in the period of the 
antifascist people’s war, Ranadive emphasised its fundamental 
correctness and the achieventments which the party had been able 
to make because it adopted fundamentally correct proletarian slogans 
in that period. 

He pointed out that if the Communist Party had followed in die 
wake of other bourgeois parties and had gone in for a fullscale 
opposition to the antifascist people's war with all its organised 
strength among the workingclass and the peasantry, it would have 
spelt a veritable disaster for the whole country. 

By holding firm the correct proletarian line the Communist 
Party not only remained true to the banner of proletarian 
internationalism, not only strengdiened its bases among the workers 
and peasants, but also saved the country from what could have been 
a veritable disaster. 

The mistakes in that period arose from a wrong understanding 
that the military defeat of fascism would automatically lead to the 
liquidation and elimination of imperialism itself and as such to the 
automatic liberation of all peoples. 

This wrong imderstanding which was part of the analysis given 
in Forward to Freedom underestimated the intrigues and sabotage 
that the imperialists were carrying out in the people’s camp. 

The mistakcai dteoiy tiiat imperialism was a prisoner in the 
pet^le’s camp made us foiget the fact that imperialism* continued 
to fiinction in India evra in the period of the antifascist-people's 
war, strengthening at every step the in^rialist-feudal economy and 
its own role, even at the cost of sabotaging the war against fascist 
aggression. 

Tl^ total underestimation of the role of imperialism in the 
period ofthe peqrle’s war made us lose si^ of the task of exposing 
in^perudism and fi^tii^ it within the framewodc of support for the 
anti-fiisoist war. 
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For instance, in connection with the food crisis and tlie Bengal 
famine we correctly exposed the role of the hoarders and 
blackmarketeers but forgot to expose the role of imperialism, whose 
policy of inflation and bribing the Indian bouigeoisic and transferring 
the burden of the war on to the shoulders of the people was actually 
the root cause of the food crisis as well as the disastrous Bengal 
famine. 

Similarly, while we w'ere quite correct in organising the peasant 
effort to grow more food, we tended to forget that the main fight 
against the imperialist-feudal agrarian structure should not be 
slackened. 

Again we were right in preventing sabotage in production and 
avoiding strikes as far as it was consistent with the defence of the 
living conditions of the working class but it was necessary for us 
to see that it was not possible to raise or organise production as 
long as production remained in the hands of profiteering capitalist 
and an imperialist government for whom profits and not interests 
of the antifascist war constituted the main guiding factor. 

It was not only in connection with the attitude to imperialism 
it was pointed out, but, in connection with the understanding of the 
day-to-day developments of the war that a number of mistakes were 
committed. We ignored changes in the military situation developing 
during the course of w'ar, changes which w'ould have enabled us 
to adjust our strateg>’ to suit new conditions. 

With the battle of Stalingrad, for instance, and the turn in the 
tide of war, as the defeat of fascism became certain, we could have 
adopted supple tactics in relation to die struggle against imperialism 
in preparation for the post-war revolutionary upsurge, increasingly 
marshalling and unleashing the forces of struggle as the war situation 
improved, applying extreme pressure, both economic and political, 
and creating a serious situation for imperialism. 

We were right in those days in demanding the release of national 
leaders and raising the slogan of national government for national 
defence, but in fighting for these slogans we trailed too much behind 
the national bouTgeois leaders, instead of taking an independent 
prol^arian stand. We overrated the supposed anti-fascism of die 
boutgeois leaders and did not sufficiendy realise and expose their 
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opportunist role and gambling policy in relation to the Japanese 
invasion 

Thus the two reformist deviations of this period were ; (a) that 
the edge of our fight against imperialism was dulled; and (b) that 
we began to trail behind the bourgeoisie instead of exposing it and 
following an independent policy. 

This expressed itself in this that left groups and parties which 
were only carrying out the policy of the opportunist bourgeois 
leader were attacked even more severely by us than the national 
leaders calling the left groups ‘fifth column’ and agents of the 
ftiscist powers. 

This also expressed itself very sharply on the question of the 
application of the slogan of self-determination of nationalities to 
the hindu-muslim question. 

Undoubtedly the main slogan raised by the party that the Hindu- 
Muslim question was the distorted expression of the existence of 
various nationalities in India was fundamentally sound. We w'ere 
quite correct when we nailed down the Congress opposition to self- 
determination of nationalities and we correctly exposed and fought 
the Congress leaders for their refusal to take their stand on that 
principle in order to build a joint front against imperialism. 

But we did not ask the bourgeois-landlord leaders of the Muslim 
League as to where they stood in relation to the struggle of the 
masses against in^rerialism. On the contrary, we often applied the 
principle of self-determinaticm in a manner which helped the separatist 
d^xumd of the Muslim League for Pakistan. 

This serious deviation arose mainly because in those days we 
were trailing bdrind fire bourgeois leaders of txAh the Confess and 
the League and had iliusiems that the unity of the Hindus and 
Muslims and of the Congress and fire League could be achieved 
by fim bourgeois leartersfimmsdlves. It was because offirese illusiorrs 
that we busied ourselves in workirrg out detailed ‘practical’ solutions 
to siut the sqraratist derrmnd of fire League Iraders. 

We did not see fiuu fire bourgeois leaders c^bofiifiie Centgress 
aiidfiie League, vdrkdr wore pursuii^ qpportunist and cotigHromising 
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policies vis-a-vis fascism and imperialism, could not be united for 
a real anti-fascist, anti-imperialist stand. 

We forgot the fundamental Leninist teaching diat the unity of 
the people of different nationalities, communities etc. can be achieved 
only by the proletariat by bringing the toiling and common people 
of both together in the common fight against imperialism and 
reaction, only by simultaneously exposing the demand of the 
dominating and separatist bourgeoisie, only by firmly s tanding for 
the right of self-determination of nationalities which could be really 
implemented by the people in the context of the achievement of 
democratic revolution. 

It was these two reformist deviations of the war period, namely, 
the underestimation of the role of imperialism, and the trailing 
behind the bourgeois leaders and the faith in their 2 uiti-fascist and 
anti-imperialist bonafides, which were the root cause of the serious 
reformist deviations which we committed in the post-war period. 

The result was that when the war ended we were not quick 
enough to see the new rising post-war revolutionary upsurge, not 
did we see the changed correlation of forces in which imperialism 
menaced by the rising revolutionary tide began to seek a new social 
basis in the colonies, namely, the collaborationist bourgeoisie, in 
order to perpetuate its domination over the colonial people. 

Instead there was a tendency to fall a prey to reformist theories 
about peaceful development towards indeperulence and socialism, 
and to abjure struggle. 

Our ranks began instinctively to lead the upsurge from about 
the end of 1945, but it was only in July- August 1946 that the central 
committee was able to see the existence of the revolutionary upsurge 
and work out the main slogans of developing the partird struggles 
for the achievements of the democratic revolution and for the 
seizure of power by the people. 

The centnd committee resolution of August 1946 was a great 
turning point. It gave the line clear to our ranks to lead the great 
strike battlps m the railways and the textiles, to head the great 
strag^tes of^thc peasants for tebhaga in Bei^al and similar struggles 
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in UP and Bihar which enabled our comrades to unleash revolutionary’ 
struggles against the feudal autocracy in Travancore and against 
the autocracy of the Nizam in Hyderabad. 

Though the August resolution gave our party a correct line to 
head the struggles, there were many comrades who thought that 
it was a left-sectarian resolution. It is from this time that there came 
into existence two trends inside the central committee. There was 
a trend inside the central committee which thought that the August 
resolution was left-sectarian. In reality the fault of the August 
resolution was that it suffered from a right-reformist deviation; for, 
though the August resolution gayc a clear call for heading the 
struggles, though it spoke of the compromising policies of the 
Congress and League leaders, it still left plenty of room for illusions 
about the oppositional role of the national bourgeois leaders. 

Its real failing was that it failed to characterise sharply the 
collaborationist role of the bourgeois leaders of both the Congress 
and League which had become quite apparent the formation of the 
interim government in which both the Congress and the League 
leaders were participating 

After August 1946 came the bloody riots in Calcutta, Noakhah 
and Bihar. Towards the end of the year came the repression on the 
Communist Party in the south; about 100 leading communists were 
jailed without trial. 

The imperialist-bourgeois combine had opened its offensive 
against the rising upsurge. In die face of this offensive, those in 
the central committee who had originally opposed the August 
resolution as left-sectarian began now to resile and turn towards 
a right-reformist repudiation of the resolution. 

The formulation that the interim government was a government of 
compromise and surrender was thrown overboard. A sharp criticism 
of the Congress ministries which were suppressing the workers’ and 
peasants’ struggles as agents of vested interests was condemned 
as incorrect. They were to be given a clean alibi while only the 
bureaucracy which was in fact doing their bidding was to be 
attacked. 

The great struggles of the working class of Travancore which 
culminated in the heroic resistance of Vayalar and Poimapra 
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battles, the dogged struggle of the textile workers of Coimbatore 
in the teeth of murderous goonda attacks, the revolt of the Warlis, 
all these were dubbed as vanguardist actions that had provoked 
ministerial and police repression and therefore were to be 
discouraged. 

There was a tendency to line up behind the hypocritical bouigeois 
slogan of national reconstruction and of minimising strike while 
ignoring the brutal offensive which the capitalist had opened a gain st 
the living standard of the working class. There was even a tendency 
to think in terms of agreeing to the treacherous slogan of industrial 
truce. 

In the face of the riots of 1946 and 1947 there was a tendency 
to line up behind Gandhiji and Nehru instead of exposing their 
policy which was itself playing into the hands of the imperialist- 
feudal riotmongers and often even directly inciting riots. There was 
a servile throwing of bouquets to the bourgeois leaders like Gandhiji 
and Nehru in the name of fighting communal reaction. 

Such was the backsliding and retreat noticeable within the ranks 
of the central committee which came in the face of the offensive 
of reaction, namely, communal riots and repression. It was advocated 
mainly by P. C. Joshi, representing the reformist trend inside the 
central committee. Vacillations and reformism of the majority of 
the members of the central committee reached their culmination in 
the June (1947) meeting of the central committee on the discussions 
on the Mountbatten award. Every amendment which sought to put 
down that the Mountbatten Award was a concession to the national 
bourgeoisie and that the national bourgeois leadership was striking 
a deal against the interests of the people was negated or watered 
down, and it was asserted that the Mountbatten Award was a 
concession to the national movement and the Indian people. After 
the defeat of these amendments the resolutiwi was adopted without 
opposition. 

For a time nobody saw the enormity of the reformist deviation 
involved in that resolution. To cover up the greatest betrayal of 
revolution to screen the treacherous deal it had struck with 
imperialism, the bouigeois leaders raised the hope of ‘freedom won’ 
through huge celebrations throughout the country. 
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We were ourselves taken in by this. When the ghastly post-parition 
riots began in the Punjab and Delhi, we did not see them as the 
inevitable nemesis of the treacherous policy of collaboration with 
imperialism and its feudal allies which the Ccmgress leadership 
itself was pursuing. Instead of exposing that policy, we lined up 
behind Gandhiji and Nehru and became supporters of the Nehru 
government. We built up a theory of differences between Sardar 
Patel on the one hand and Nehru and Gandhiji on the other to justify 
our uncritical support to Nehru and Gandhiji who in fact were 
pursuing the same policy as Sardar Patel. 

We forgot Ihe simple truth that the riot offensive of imperialism 
and its reactionary allies could not be defeated by lining up behind 
Gandhiji and Nehru and by glorifying their alleged ‘fight’ against 
communal reaction, but only by defeating the collaborationist policy 
of the entire bouigeois leadership and the government. 

However in the months after 15 August, the majority of the 
central conunittee out of their own experience soon began to discover 
how far they had strayed from the correct revolutionary line which 
they had themselves begun to shape since August 1946. 

In the meeting of the central committee v^ch was held in 
December 1947, the majority of the committee took a firm stand 
and adopted the statement of policy and the document for the party 
ccmgress on the basis of which the present draft political thesis was 
fimned. Joshi, who accepted the statement of policy, had not yet 
made a complete turn and did not vote in the meeting for the 
documoit. 

Summing up his report on reformist deviation, Ranadive said ; 

“Today, Joshi unreservedly accepts the political Ihesis though 
he will certainly have to struggle very much to make a complete 
turn. For a tinw there was a serious situation inside our party. 
Reformism had invaded our ranks. 

“It would be wrong to think diat all mistakes were made by 
the dentral conmuttee and the political bureau alone. Ihere is no 
doulft diat theirs the rnainrespmrsibility. But all, induding the 
ddegates assembled here, will have to turn the light mwaids and 
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sclf-critically examine their own mistakes and their experience of 
the struggles. 

‘it is only through such Bolshevik self-criticism that we can, 
at this congress, unify the entire party behind the revolutionaiy' line 
that we are formulating here and equip ourselves to advance into 
the coming battles with bold faith and firm confidence.” 

Ranadive s report which he took nearh 47, hours to deliver, 
was listened to in midst of pindrop silence. In the course of his 
speech he had not only criticised Joshi, but had also nailed down 
the reformist deviations of every other political bureau and central 
committee member, including himself 

Next to speak after Ranadive had finished his report was Joshi 
himself. He fully supported Ranadive’s report. He said that he 
himself was the leader and organiser of the right-reformist deviations 
inside the party and he was the last among the central committee 
members to accept the political line of the thesis. He mercilessly 
criticised his own mistakes and traces their ideological roots to the 
repudiation of Marxism and Leninism. He was overwhelmed with 
emotion as he made these points in the course of his one-hour 
speech. 

Discussion on Reports 

The discussion on these reports started only after all the reports 
were delivered and were notable for the initiative shown by the 
delegates, who together submitted a large number of amendments 
to the draft thesis directed at strengthening it, and the vigour and 
firmness with which they expressed their criticisms of the thesis 
and of die leadership. 

Delegate after delegate came to the microphone and out of his 
own experience in daily struggle moved amendments or made 
suggestions for changes in the thesis; later, in the discussion on the 
report on the reformist deviations, there uras the same frank and 
decisive vigour from numerous delegates explaining how reformist 
deviation had crept into die party and the enormous harm it had 
caused. 

In the discussiop <mi die draft thesis, particularly important was 
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the sharp controversy on the question of tlie building of the democratic 
front. A considerable number of delegates declared that the 
formulations in the thesis concerning the democratic front were 
confused and capable of misinterpretation. 

From Satyapal Dang came a clearcut speech asserting that in 
the thesis the conception of the democratic front as a coalition of 
left parties still remained and its real character as a ' monolithic 
mass organisation" was not at all emphasised or underlined. He 
declared that it was very necessary to clear this point for two 
reasons. 

First, to bring out the great responsibility that rests on the 
shoulders of the Communist Partj' for building the democratic 
front, and secondly, the need for a very severe struggle against the 
reactionary agents of the right in the left camp before any unity 
of the left can be achieved. 

From Sunil Mukherjee, secretary of the Bihar prox mcial 
committee of the party, came equally strong criticism of the 
formulations of the thesis on this issue, and a number of comrade.s 
from different provinces also participated, supporting the cricisms 
made. 

So also from the floor of the congress a number of dclcgate.s 
came out in sharp attacks on the weaknesses in the fonnulation of 
the concrete tasks and tactics of effecting the agrarian revolution, 
the main axis of the democratic revolution in our countiy'. 

Hanumantha Rao from Andhra said that we must have a clearcut 
analysis of the changes in the agrarian economy during the war 
years so that our comrades on the kisan front can understand who 
will be our allies and w'ho our enemies in the struggle for agrarian 
re\'olution. 

So also Indradeep Sinha from Bihar stressed the need for a more 
detailed up-to-date analysis of the class setup in the rural areas: 
in Bihar, Indradeep said, class differentiation of the peasantrj 
during wartime had led to further pauperisation of the middle and 
poor peasantry and a considerable increase in the number of landless 
labourers; thus, today about 65 per cent of the rural population 
possessed less than 1 5 acres of land while 30 per cent were landless 
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I his indicated that the agrarian revolution must be carried out by 
these 95 per cent against the remaining 5 per cent. 

Indradeep stressed finally that the need for the communists to 
turn their face more firmly and decisively towards the agricultural 
proletariat who were the main lever for achieving the agrarian 
rc\ olution was absent in the draft. 

Other speakers stressed the insufficient treatment of the problem 
of the states’ people's struggles and the tactics to be adopted on 
this front; women delegates so vigorously protested that the problems 
and tasks of communists on their front had been totally ignored in 
the thesis and this defect must be made up; a similar criticism came 
from the student delegates. 

Right in the middle of this discussion came the strongest criticism 
of all. from a number of delegates from Tclangana, pointing out 
that the revolutionary significance of the Telangana stniggle for tlie 
present epoch of maturing democratic revolution in India was 
absent in the thesis. 

This last criticism was no sooner made than accepted by the 
central committee and a delegate from Telangana was given the 
opportunity to move a special resolution on this question; in a 
stirring speech that evoked thunderous applause, this delegate detailed 
the mighty struggle being waged there, and appealed to the congress 
to understand its historic significance and support it wifii all their 
strength and vigour. 

The congress responded to this moving appeal by adopting the 
resolution standing and amidst resounding cheers. 

After 34 delegates had taken part in the discussion, Ranadive 
summed up the entire discussion. 

Greeting the soundness of the criticisms made by many delegates, 
he declared in particular that tire section on the democratic front 
would have to be changed and strengthened; regarding the criticisms 
made on the analysis of the agrarian crisis, the states’ people’-s 
struggles, the tasks on the women’s and students’ fronts. Ranadive 
said that all these criticisms would be taken into account when the 
detailed analysis of the tasks on various fronts was made by the 
new central committee. 
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He finall> asked tliat tiic thesis be adopted by tlie congress and the 
new central committee be charged w ith the task of amending the 
thesis for publication in the light of the discussion and the various 
amendments moved in the congress. This proposal was accepted 
unanimously amidst great applause. 

There w as a discussion on the proposal to confine liie Communist 
Party organisation to the boundaries of the Indian Union and to 
enable the party units in the territories now separated as Pakistan 
to reconstitute themselves into a separate communist party 
organisation. Some comrades opposed the proposal, saying that b>’ 
allowing a separate party to be formed in Pakistan we were tailing 
behind the separatists and accepting the imperialist partition itself 

In answering the discussion on this question. Sajjad Zaheer and 
Ranadive explained why a separate party was needed just in the 
interests of building a united communist mo\'cmcnt in both the 
territories. This would enable us to fight more effectively, forge the 
unity of the communist mo\ emcnts in both the territories and defeat 
the disrupters especially in Pakistan 

The Communist Party organisation in Pakistan would be 
responsible for shaping and formulating the polic\’ and loading the 
struggle in Pakistan in the same way as the party organisations in 
the Indian Union would be responsible for the same task in the 
Indian Union. 

The joint action of the tw'o parties, the coordination of their tasks 
in the common struggle against their respective governments 
representing the unholy alliance of imperialism, the bourgeoisie and 
feudal elements, would ensure the fundamental unity of the 
communist movement and a victory of the democratic revolution 
in botli the countries. 

After this explanation the resolution was put to vote and passed 
by an overwhelming majority. 

After the discussicai on the report on reformist deviation was 
over, the congress authorised the new coitral committee to drafi 
a complete analysis of the reformist deviation inside the party since 
1939 and circulate it among party rmanbers. 
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The congress also adopted the amended constitution of the part> 
as presented by Adhikari, 

In the discussion on the amended draft, the main point dLscu.sscd 
%\a.s in the preamble, Tlic preamble as it appeared in the draft 
constitution submitted by the central committee contained no direct 
reference to the dictatorship of the proletariat It stated the basic 
aim of the part>' as the "organising of the toiling masses in the 
stniggle for the victorious anti-imperialist and agrarian re\’olution 
for complete national independence, for the establishment of a 
people s democratic slate led by the working class and the building 
of socialism according to the teachings of Marxism-Leninism 

On this issue there was a lively discussion On behalf of the 
central committee it was made clear that a people "s democratic state 
Itself meant the dictatorship of the proletariat. It was also staled 
ihat in the present phase of the general crisis of capitalism after 
the second world war. a people's democratic slate represents a 
specific form of class alliance led by the proletariat and becomes 
tlie instrument of completing not only the people's democratic 
re\ olution but also of cany ing it forward to tlie achievement of 
.socialism 

However several delegates who spoke on the que.stion insisted 
that the references to the dictatorship of the proletariat must be 
explicitly there and declared that it was a fundamental principle 
of Marxism-Leninism and no ambiguity, no loopholes, fora possible 
reformist deviation must be left on this point 

Finally Bhowani Sen moied an amendment which added the 
words "tor the realisation of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
after the words "people s democratic state led by the working 
class" 

This was accepted by Adhikari and then by the C ongress as a 
NS hole 

Election of New Central Committee 

On the concluding day of the congress, the outgoing central 
committee placed a panel of the new central committee before the 
congress for adoption. It w'as an enlarged central committee which. 
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while it included the majority of the old caitral committee members, 
also included nearly an equal number of new central committee 
members drawn from the main leaders of the mass struggles on 
different fronts from several provinces. It was a central committee 
truly representative of the great mass struggles that the party was 
leading on the various fronts throughout India. 

There was a keen discussion from among the delates on this 
panel. The delegates wanted to be assured that the new central 
committee would have a firm majority of such comrades who had 
fought for the new revolutionary line and who would ensure its 
correct execution in the future. The proposed central committee 
panel also included the name of Joshi. 

In the course of the discussion, various amedments were moved 
to the panel and six more nominations were put up. The whole 
enlarged panel was then put to vote in order to elect the fixed 
number (3 1) for the central committee as decided by the congress. 

In the course of this polling fire entire panel proposed by the 
central committee, except the name of Joshi, was passed. ' Though 
Joshi had accepted the political thesis and expressed this acceptance 
of it as well as of the report on reformist deviation before the 
congress, the voting showed that the congress was of the opinion 
that he should not be in the new central conrmittee because he had 
been the last of the old central commitee members to accept the 
new line and had resisted it more strongly than anyone else. 

Immediately after the election of the new central committee, 
the ccanmittee met during the congress itself and unanimously 
elected B. T. Ranadive as general secretary of the Piirty. Ranadive’s 
dection was then announced to the congress and greeted with loud 
applause. 

L B. T Ranadive (general secretary), Bhowani Sen, Somnath Lahiri. 
G, A/ffiikari, Ajay Ghosh, N. K, KHshnan, C. Rajeswara Rao, M. Chandrasekhara 
Rao and S. $, Yusuf (all mambers of the PB); Ranen Sen, S. A, Dange, 
S. V. Ghaie, D, S, Vaiifya, P Sundarayya, EM,S, Namboodirpad Arm Bose 
S, G., Sardesni* Biswanath Mukherjee, P Krishna Pillai, K, C. George, 
M. Bdsavapuhnicdi, D, Venkateswara Rao^ L, K, Oak, S, V, Parutekar, 
M, K^fymasmdarmn, S, Srin^ivam> Rao, Ahamad, Biresh Misra, 

Mahd Imail, Sunil Mtddm^ee emd Ravi Harayana Reddjy 
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The eclection of a control commission- of three comrades, which 
will be responsible for dealing with all appeals over questions of 
discipline, and the adoption of the reports of the credential 
commission and the auditing commission (which approved the 
finances of the party) were then carried unanimously. 

The entire party congress was keenly followed by a strong 
fraternal delegation which had come from the brother communist 
parties’ of the various countries to specially attend the congress. 

The second congress of the Communist Party of India thus 
marks a great turning point in the history of our party. It displayed 
a magnificent and united intiativc of the rank-and-file delegates and 
the leadership of the party in evolving a revolutionary line, policy 
and tactics in a period of revolutionary crisis in India. 

It has made a decisive break with the reformist deviation of party 
policy which continued for five years or more. 

As a result of tins congress, the party emerges solidly united 
behind the new revolutionary line and behind tiie new leadership, 
ready to go into action with firm faith in Marxism-Leninism and 
full confidence in the revolutionary spirit of the masses. 

The party congress has handled with great firmness and collective 
wisdom a serious inncrpart>' crisis. And that this serious innerparty 
crisis was solved with such firmness, discipline and united 
determination did honour to the entire rank-and-file delegates and 
leadership of the party, to their loyalty to the principles of Marxism 
and Leninism, to their loyalty to the principles of the communist 
party organisation and to the cause of the proletarian revolutimi. 


2. S. S. Mirajkar. Radharaman Mitra and KP.R Gopalan. 

3. Frat^allksatiomcamejromAvstraUa, B«ma. ^ 

Wessaxes were received from the parliex: Austria, Bulgaria, Canada Carac s. 

FinlSd, Frand Great Britain. Holiand. 

/4. Lehmtoh. A/alaya. New Zealand. NorOtlreland, Norway. Pahstme. Poland. 
South Afiriea, Switzerland, Syria and USSR 



ON THE AGRARIAN 
QUESTION IN INDIA* 

I 

In view of the fundamental questions raised, the stage has arrived 
when the Communist Party must make a fresh analysis of the 
agrarian situation, assess new factors and frame a new strategy of 
fight and slogans on tiie basis of a correct estimation of the class 
relations in the rural areas. 

The colonial theses of the sixth congress of the Communist 
International analysed the situation as follows; 

‘ ‘Inasmuch as the overwhelming mass of the colonial population 
is connected with land and lives in villages, the plundering character 
of the forms of exploitation of the peasantry made use of by 
inqjeiialisra and its allies (the class of landowners and trading- 
usury c£q>ital), acquires a specially important significance. Owing 
to the interference of inq>erialism (imposition of taxation, import 
of industrial wares from die metropolis, etc), the drawing of the 
village into the sphere of monetary and trading econrany is 
accoir^anied here by a process of pauperisation of the peasantry, 
destructitm of village handicraft industiy, etc., and proceeds at a 
much more rapid rate than was the case when the same process 
took place in the leading capitalist countries. On the other hand, 
the delayed industrial development in the colcmies has put sharp 
limits to the process of proletarianisation. Thjs enormous 
disprqxirtitm between the rapul rate of destruction of the dd forms 
of ecmanny and the slow development of the new has given rise 
in China, India, Indonesia, Egypt, etc. to an extraordinary ‘pressure 
(m agriculture’ and to agrarian inanigration, rackrratting extreme 
fregmontotiDn of tite laul cultivated by the peasantry. At the same 
tin» the whole iHuden of the previous ftnulal or semifeudal ctHidhions 

* Thctaitent adopted by die December 1948 PB meeting of die CPI printed 
as m andiorBadve statem^it die editarUd boeo'd in die Jimetay 1949 issue 
^ConmmisL 
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of exploitation and bondage, in somewhat 'modernised' but in no 
way lighter forms, lies as before on the shoulders of the peasantry. 
Capitalism, which has included the colonial village into its system 

of taxation and trade apparatus and which has overturned 
precapitalist relations (for instance, destruction of the village 
commune), does not thereby liberate the peasants from tlte yoke 
of precapitalist forms of bondage and exploitation but only gives 
the latter a monetary expression (feudal services and rent in kind 
are partially replaced by money rent, while payment of taxes in kind 
is replaced by monetary taxes, and so on), which still more increases 
the sufferings of the peasantry. To the ‘assistance’ of the peasants 
in their miserable position comes the usurer robbing them under 
certain conditions (e.g. in some localities of India and China), even 
creating a hereditary slavery based on their indebtedness. 

“Notwithstanding the great variety of agrarian relationships in 
different colonial countries, and even in different parts of one and 
the same country, the poverty-stricken position of the peasant 
masses is almost every'where the same. Partly owing to unequal 
exchange, and partly to direct exploitation, the peasants in these 
countries are not in a position to raise the technical or organisational 

level of their economy The ancient systems of artificial irrigation 

which in these countries is of great importance for agriculture, 
thanks to the interference of imperialism, first of all fell into decay, 
and when later they are reestablished on a capitalist basis, then thc\’ 
were found to be too dear for the peasants to make use of 

“The pitiful attempts at carrying through agrarian reforms without 
damaging the colonial regime are intended to facilitate the gradual 
transformation of semifeudal landownership into capitalist 
landlordism, and in certain cases to establish a narrow stratum of 
kulak peasants. In practice this only leads to an ever-increasing 
pauperisation of the overwhelming majority of the peasants, which 
again, in its turn, paralyses the development of the internal market. 
It is on the basis of this contradictory economic process that the 
most important social forces of the colonial movement have their 
development.” 

This was two decades ago, before the great capitalist crisis, 
before the second world war and the economic developments 
preceding it — two decades before the full effects of the growth of 
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Indian industry, despite imperialist obstacles. grovMh of trade, 
commerce and towns which led to increased commodity production, 
production for the market in villages, could be seen; this was two 
decades before the second world war, which brought every product 
of the Indian village into the market, transformed them into 
commodities and subjected the producer to the law of the market, 
leading to an unheard of differentiation in the villages. 

11 

However the Communist Party has not made any fundamental 
analysis of the peasant problem after that made in the colonial 
theses of the sixth congress of the Communist International. The 
party platform and the ruling conceptions of the peasant struggle 
have mainly been based on this analysis made two decades ago, 
without taking into consideration the big changes that have come 
over the Indian village since then. 

Not only has no new analysis been made; the colonial theses 
itself were either understood in a mechanical way or totally ignored 
All the wrong reformist notions about a united national front, which 
were mercilessly criticised at the session of the second congress 
of the Indian Communist Party, appeared on the peasant front, in 
the party basing itself on this theory, i.e. on the vacillating classes 
who by themselves could never be the driving force of either a 
thoroughgoing agrarian revolution or even a powerful agrarian 
movement. The Kisan Sabha, for instance, which we have be^ 
leading, mainly based itself on the middle peasant and voiced his 
doubts and vacillations. Without the least desire to underestimate 
the work dtme by the Kisan Sabha, as communists we must say 
that we mainly based ourselves (Xi the vacillating middle peasant, 
sometimes allowed even die rich-peasant ideology to dominate or 
influence the Kisan S^ha, neglected the poor peasant and kept the 
agricultural woriters at an arm’s Iraigth. The failure to organise the 
agrteulturai wmicers into a separate organisation is not an accidental 
one. It reflected the capitulation to tibe rich peasant and middle 
peasant, the of offending them, of disrupting the “peasant’ 
uiuty. It was seen in the Kisan Sabha and kisan fraction when the 
question of redistribution of land was discussed and scrnie comrades 
demanded 100 acres for the rich peasant, as a matter of prhiciple— 
once again in the name of peasant unity. 
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Today also the same capitulating reformist tendency manifests 
Itself under the slogan of ‘neutralisation’ of the rich peasantry 
which in realit)’ is another name to avoid open conflict of agrarian 
workers against the rich peasant— substitutes neutralisation for 
such conflict and thereby capitulates before him. Again the 
capitulation manifests itself by defining a rich peasant as a middle 
peasant and advocating alliance with him in the name of Lenin and 
Stalin. It unmasks itself in hesitation to organise a separate 
agricultural woricers’ organisation or in bypassing the question of 
the fight for a living wage for the agricultural worker. 

This reformist outlook was immensely strengthened in the period 
of antifascist war when the party committed gross reformist mistakes 
and was guilty of a nonclass reformist outlook on a number of 
problems. This was reflected in the antihoarding and anti- 
blackmarkcting campaigns which also were not based on the main 
exploited strata of the peasantry and in which the help of the upper 
classes was also sought. The idea of making them nonclass all- 
people’s campaigns was dominant in some of the circulars quoted 
in the “Report on Reformist Deviation to the Second Congress”. 
Along with this was of course the failure to develop struggles 
against land relations, etc. which marked the culminating point in 
the class-collaborationist reformist outlook. This last however was 
a special feature of the war period. It meant collaboration with 
feudal elements also — thus taking up a position of which the party 
has not been guilty now or earlier. 

What was the ideological postulate of this reformism, which 
continues now and which was there before the war itself? It was 
the formula, the uncritical formula, that the ^rarian struggle was 
only against feudalism in land (a counterpart of the formulation 
that die national struggle was only against imperialism); it led to 
a failure to understand die changing class reality in rural areas, to 
understand the rapid class differentiation that was taking place in 
the vili^es — ^in ryotwari as well as zamindari areas — ^and there 
fore to the advocation of collaborationist tactics with rich exploiting 
elements, and to the development of a conception of peasant unity 
in whididie o^^ressed section, die real driving force, the agricultural 
workers and poor peasants, was deprived of its leading role. 
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The fact that the middle peasant suffered from feudal domination 
in landlord areas; tliat in rjotwari areas he suffered from the 
money-lender-landlord; that the rich peasant was critical of the 
landlord and ^vas not averse to curbing his power, especially if it 
could be done by others — this was taken as sufficient reason to seek 
united front with him. on his own terms; in fact to base ourselves 
precisely on the middle peasant and make the agricultural workers 
and poor peasants trim their sails to suit his vacillations which 
opened the door to the infiltration of the movement by rich peasants. 
The question was not asked: how far are these classes consistently 
antifeudal, how' far will they stand for consistently carrying out of 
the democratic revolution? Nor was the question asked as to what 
distinguishes the rich peasants’ opposition to landlordism from that 
of the agricultural proletariat and the poor pcasants—that the one 
was a compromise in his own interest, etc. 

The failure to judge each section, its opposition to feudalism 
etc. by reference to the position it occupied in the process of 
production, its links with existing society, the failure to see the 
antagonism of new classes which was developing within the shell 
of feudal relations, the failure to see the class differentiation arising 
out of the de\'elopment of capitalist relations in agriculture — which 
would have made it clear who was compromising notwithstanding 
his critical attitude to feudalism, who was vacillating notwithstanding 
his sufferings from feudal yoke and his talk about fight, who 
constituted the driving force because it combined the opposition to 
the old and new e.xploitation — was at the bottom of the reformism 
on the peasant front. 

If we had adhered to classical Marxist-Leninist writings these 
mistakes could not have occurred. For the strategy of class 
combination in the democratic revolution had been repeatedly stressed 
in the writings of Lenin and Stalin. For at no stage of the democratic 
revolution does Leninism pemiit us to rely on the middle peastmt. 
The rcliaiKe on agrarian proletariat and poor peasantry is incumbent 
for the proletariat at any stage of die revolution. The different 
st^s may be distinguished by the attitude taktm towards the 
middle peasant, by the classes who arc considered to be die main 
enemy to be fouglit, 
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lU 

The political thesis of the second parts congress contains no 
fundamental rccstimate of the class relations in the agrarian areas. 
The parts- congress svas buss- hammering out a correct political line, 
rescuing the party from collaboration with the national bourgeoisie 
and taking a position of opposition and struggle against the bourgeois- 
national government. It could not reestimatc the agrarian situation 
and had to content itself svith giving a general call to struggle. Hoss 
the parts' resolution moved svithin the old framesvork could be seen 
from the follosving ; 

‘The central task on the peasant front is to rouse and as 

the fighting central organisation of India's pcasanliy’."* 

Notsvithstanding the fact that a general call to struggle is given 
the bourgeois landlord bills arc unmasked, the slogan of land to 
the tiller is raised and a call is given to organise the agricultural 
labour into a separate organisation, the analysis remains rooted in 
the old and fails to take proper account of the changed class 
relations in agrarian areas. It docs not take account of the development 
of capitalist relations, of the rise of new contradictions, new 
antagonistic classes as a basic contradiction and fails to develop 
the strategy of a correct class combination for the day-to-day 
struggle of the rural toilers as well as for the struggle for people's 
democracy. Nevertheless the call given therein served to release the 
peasant front from the fear of struggle, from capitulation before 
landlords and the agents of the Congress, and unleashed new forces. 

The unleashing of these struggles have brought forth all the 
accumulated problems of the agrarian front. The fact that in the 
recent struggles in Bihar the agricultural worker played a leading 
role, that they centred round him. has raised the question of his 
separate organisation for his day-to-day battles. This has raised a 
number of problems, his relations with the poor peasant, and the 
middle peasant; would a separate organisation lead to an antagonism 
between the two? 

Similar is the experience in the United Provinces — ^thc experience 
of agricultural workers fighting heroically' in the agrarian struggle 
has posed the same problem. But the comrades of the United 

I ' — -I- l.-l -I-— - 

(his voiumk, pp 97 >>100 
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Provinces have gone deeper in the analysis, for they have posed 
the problem of the agricultural worker in his antagonism to the rich 
peasant. Once again the question of his separate organisation has 
been raised and of his relations with the poor peasant and the middle 
peasant. 

In both these provinces, the question is raised only from the 
point of view of organising the day-to-day struggles. 

In Andhra, the question has been raised more fundamentally — 
from the point of view of the main class combination for the present 
stage of our revolution. The question has been asked; do we seek 
an alliance with the middle peasant, or do we seek to neutralise 
him? It is contended that if we are in the period of revolution 
corresponding to February in Russia, then we must seek alliance 
with the middle peasant; if we are heading for October then we must 
neutralise the middle peasant. Here the problem of the class 
combination in rural areas was raised in a different way — in the 
guise of protecting the alliance with the middle peasant, etc. — but 
its basic approach was the same reformist one which would only 
apply a class analysis to the peasantry and would not uphold the 
cause of the agrarian workers for fear of breaking the peasant unity. 

But the merit of the Andhra comrades was that they tried to 
correlate die strategy in the peasant areas with the general political 
strategy of the proletariat for people's democratic revolution; that 
they sought to deduce die day-to-day tactics from the general 
political strategy. That they did it wrongly is another matter. 

It is therefore inevitable that the party reexamines the agrarian 
situation and comes forward with a correct strategy based on a 
correct class analysis of the forces in rural areas. This leads us 
to go to the facts about die agrarian situation and test how far things 
have changed since the sixth congress of die Communist intemational 
made its analysis. In passing it should be noted that while the sixth 
congreis these sharply emphasised that pro-capitaHst and feudal 
forms of exploitation and relations on land continued, yet they also 
took note of the &ct diat die situation would not be always so rigid 
and th^ changes might take place. They declared : 

‘The pitiful attonpts at carrying through agrarian leframs without 
damaging the colcmial regime are intended to faciikate the gradual 
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conversion oi semifeudal landovvncrship into capitalist landlordism 
and in certain cases to establish a narrow stratum of kulak peasants." 

IV 

What have been the changes in Indian agriculture during the past 
five N cars— what has been the accumulated effect of the changes 
in the last fifty years? How does it alter the picture of Indian 
agriculture hitherto painted by us? 

The first arresting fact is the rise of the landless labourers, Quite 
a considerable part of these landless labourers arc the village serfs 
or slaves of the hindu village— the untouchables. They are no longer 
in possession of tlieir plot of land The rest are expropriated touchable 
peasants. Both together create the landless labourers. The following 
statistics arc revealing ; 


THE RISE IN THE NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS ( IN MILLION ) : * 


1882 

1921 

1931 

1953 

1944 

Census 

Ceasus 

Census 

ILO estimates 


7.5 

21.5 

33 

35 

68 


Figures given by R. P. Dutt in India Today on class differentiation 
in Madras (per thousand of agricultural population) : — 

1901 1911 1921 mi 

Labourers 345 340 317 429 

Figures about Bengal quoted by R. P. Dutt : 

1921 1931 

Labourers 1,805.502 2,718.939 


* These Jigufes are g^ven by the directorate of economics and statistics of 
the ministry of agriculture, government of India, in its monthly publication, 
Agricultural Situation in India. Vol. HI, No 4, July 1948, They are for the whole 
of the undivided India mcluding the states. The .same source gives its own 
estimate of trke population of agricultural labour for 1 948. in Indian union 
and states mcluding Hyderabad, as 33. 986 million which is obviously too low. 
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According to 1944-45 official figures, 20.6 per cent of 78 lakhs 
of acres in Bengal were cultivated by agricultural labour. 

According to the same source, the strength of respective sections 
of the peasantry in Bengal was as follows ; 


7 ’yfK of peasant 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 


total agricultural 

cultivated land 


population 

in their po.\se.s'.sion 

Landless 

36.4 

1.8 

Families dependent 



on less than one acre of land 17.7 

4.2 

More than one acre 



but less than three 

22.0 

16.9 

More than three acres but less 


than 5 acres 

9.6 

14.7 

More than 5 acres 

14..^ 

62.8 


(Agriculttiral Statistics, 1944-1945, p-48.) 

Thus in Madras in 1 93 1 , 42 per cait of the agricultural population 
was landless labour. In Bengal in 1944-45, 36 per cent was landless, 
and together with those who held below one acre — the semi- 
proletarians — they formed 54 per cent, i.e. the absolute majority 
of the agricultural population. 

Figures given by the Andhra provincial committee of the party 
about Andhra reveal that in one village, out of 447 families, 220 
are families of landless labourers. In another, out of 49, 16 are 
families of landless labourers and 22 are those of poor peasants. 
In a third village, out of 492 families, 350 are those of a^cultural 
labourers including artisans. The proportion of landless thus is 
nearly 50 per cent in the first vill^e, 30 per cent in the second 
mi 70 per emt in the third. 

A r^ort of a member of the UP ctmunittee of the Commimist 
Party cmieMiins the following : 

» 1 have here used the word ryot along with j^mian labour. Now 
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this is very important since the agrarian laboirr numerically is a 
very very minor section these days, 

'The ryot or 'riyaya' means the small artisan, barber, ironsmith, 
carpenter, sweeper, etc. in the village, including of course the 
agricultural labourer. They are all landless generally. 

"The riyaya is 30 to 45 per cent in the villages. The larger the 
village the bigger the percentage. 

"Taken communitywise the sweepers and chamars make the 
major portion of the ryot. They are the worst sufferers too. 

"Now the agrarian labour is drawn mainly from the chamars. 
The nonagrarian among them indulge in various trades. And the 
labour section also has two categories — seasonal and permanent. 

"For the whole ryot the question is of wages and land. But the 
question of land concerns the agricultural labourer alone and the 
question of a living wage is also his. For the rest it is an economic 
question of yearly or terminal remuneration on a fair basis. 

"No doubt the remuneration given to them is very poor and 
inadequate and the sweepers are posing the issue very sharply. But 
so far we have not fixed any remuneration standards for the different 
sections of the ryot. At various places the sweepers have struck 
work under the leadership of Babinki Sabha or some opportunist 
leaders. The striving for a better deal is intense in the sweepers all 
round. 

"Then comes the agrarian labour mainly eirq)loyed by the 
Zamindais, jidi peasants and an upper section of the middle peasants 
and, above all, by the farm owners. 

"Their wage standards are certainly very poor and differ frean 
locality to locality. Mostly they are paid Rs 15 monthly and an 
ordinary diet, or maximum two maunds of grain yearly instead of 
diet. The seasonal ones get ordinarily Re 1 per day. 

"So far we have fixed no living wage for diem too. Tlus is to 
be particularly noted that during the recent years there has been 
a growing slxntage of a gr arian labour due to the miserable wages 
and hard work. In the industrial areas the agrarian hands have 
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become industrial workers and in other areas they have become 
milkmen, etc. 

“At many places they have refused to work and agree caily after 
a petty increase was sanctioned. In many areas they are getting even 
Rs 30 mcaithly and food. 

“Politically, the chamars (the agricultural labour too) are swinging 
towards the Dalit Sangh and the sweepers towards die Babinki 
Sabha, etc. Now all these are communal organisations led by 
congressmen of their own community. But in places where we have 
worked they look to us also. 

"As soon as we pose before them their demands of wages and 
land the entire ryot gets up and thinks. They are also easily convinced 
of a united front with the poor peasants and become ready to join 
the common organisation of which so far the latter is not convinced. 

"Not only that there are deep prejudices among the ryot against 
all peasants, it is also divided sharply on the basis of caste, but 
such prejudices wither away as soon as they have to face some 
common oppression. 

"There exists vast discontent in this section and there have been 
clashes between ryot and zamindars, but our task is to properly 
and ccnisciously lead this disccmtented mass and win it over from 
all sectarian and ccnnmunal politics and influence." 

Ifere is yet anodier new factor. The ranks of the rural proletariat 
are swelled not only by die ancioit serf, the pauperised peasant, 
but also by the dispossessed artisan who has lost his profession. 
Tlw comrade concerned is somev^^ hesitant to lunq) him with the 
^^{ricultural worko*— and yet it is correct to do so. 

Here i^un. accordii^tothe testmumy, rural woikers fecan land 
as wdl as (^her means of production number 30 to 45 per omt in 
viUa^. 

Acconimg to the r^ort of the Flmid commission the number 
of lamUess labouros in Bengal was about 22 per caA of the 
popnhdksn. Hus was iwarly a decade ago. The latest ofiBcial data 
ft>r 1S4445 give the percentage d lai^lMS hfeouio!! as 36.4. 
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V 

What is tile significance of the rise of the agricultural workers, 
it announced the feet firstly of capitalist commodity production. 
It announced the fact that an increasingly large niutiber of rural 
people can only exist by offering to sell their labour power— that 
their labour-power has become a commodity. Notwithstanding the 
fiict that a considerable number of these again find occupation as 
tenants, or sharecroppers, etc. — ^the main conclusion emerges that 
they are sellers or labour-power. They are not only divorced from 
land but also from other means of production, bullocks, ploughs, 
etc., so that it is becoming impossible to engage them except as 
'hands'. 

The devdopment of labour-power into a commodity is a capitalist 
relation and is in contradiction with feudal relations, feudd land 
relations; in feet it is the negation of such relations. It is only a 
sign of the disintegration of feudal economy and the growth of 
capitalist relations within the womb of feudal society. 

The striking feature then of our agrarian relations is that between 
30 to SO per cent of the rural population is involved in capitalist 
relations and is seller of labour-power. Actually the number is much 
bigger since together with the poor peasants, idio partly hire 
themselves out and also sell their labour-power, they come to 70 
to 80 per cent of the village population — which shows a reversal 
of old relations and tiie strength of capiitalist relations. 

Naturally another ccmclusion follows firom this. These 70 to 80 
per cent are also buyers of commodities — ^means of livelihood, 
etc. — the market, and thus once again this overwhelming majority 
r^res^its the capitalist mode of exchange. Despite the feudal 
relations obtaining (m land, despite the varied forms of feudal 
bondage that still exist — the over^elming majority is subjected to 
the laws of cennmodity production. It has not escaped feudal 
exploitation or feudal burdens. The new exploitation has been 
added to fee old omi. But the point is that such an overwhelming 
mass is also subject to capitalist ej<ploitatuMi, capitahst, relations; 
that tile mo nopo l y of exploitation and relations is bwdeen, 
thatthMe ielatiaiis are disint^rating and, as a result, new caies have 
devdoped. 
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Describing the rural proletariat .Lenin in the Development of 
Capitalism in Russia wrote as follows : 

"The other new type is the rural proletariat, the class of w^e- 
labourers possessing allotments. This comprises the poor peasants, 
including the completely landless peasant; but the typical 
representative of the Russian rural proletariat is the agricultural 
labourer, the day labourer, the imskilled labourer the building 
worker, or worker in other trades, possessing an allotment. The 
insignificant dimensions of the farm on a small patch of land and 
moreover, a farm in a state of ruin (this is particularly evidenced 
by the letting of land), the inability to exist without selling labour- 
power, (the "trades' of the poor peasant), an extremely low standard 
of living, probably lower than that of the labourer without an 
allotment, these are the distinguishing features of this type.... Very 
often the rural labourer is allotted land in the interests of the rural 
employers and for that reason the type of rural labourer with an 
allotment is a common type in all capitalist countries. This type 
assumes different forms in different countries : the English cotter 
(cottager) differs from the parcel land peasant in France or in the 
Rhine provinces, and the latter differs again from the knecht in 
Prussia. Each of these bears traces of the special agrarian system, 
of the special history of agrarian relations in those countries... The 
legal tide to his plot of land does not affect the definition at all. 
Whedier the land belongs to him as his own property (as in the 
case of the parcel land peasant) or whether the landlord or 
ritteigutsbesitzer allows him the use of the land, or, finally, whether 
he owns it as a member of the village commrme, as in Russia — 
makes no difference to the case at all. In including the poor peasant 
in die category of rural proletariat we are not suggesting anything 
new." 

The main critraioa ftn the rural proletariat is that it must be 
a sdler of labour-power, wfaedier it formally own some plot of land 
or not. 

Wntmg tdKMit die significance of die disintegratioii of the. 
peasantry and die rise of rural prol^ariat. Lenin furtho: said : "The 
(fisiidi^ratian of die peasantry creates die home inarket fiir oqntaliaxi. 
hi the lcra«r group, die fimmadon of die inaiket takes pl^ in 
to articles of con»ini|rtion (the personal consunqition market). The 
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rural proletarian consumes less in comparison with tiie middle 
peasant— and moreover, ...consumes goods of an inferior quality 
(potatoes instead of bread, etc.), but he buys more." 

Thus the rural proletarian is a buyer of commodities on the 
market— he belongs to capitalist society— more than the middle 
peasant. 

His emergence, continued Lenin, gives rise to another class 
belonging to capitalist society ; 

"The rise and development of a rural bourgeoisie creates a 
market in a twofold manner : first, and principally, in regard to 
means of production (the productive consumption market), for the 
well-to-do peasant tries to convert into capital the means of 
production he 'collects' fi'om the 'impoverished' landlords as well 
as from file ruined peasant. Secondly, the market for articles of 
consumption is created by the fact that the requirements of the 
wealthy peasant have grown." 

In this way the rise of the agrarian proletariat signifies the rise 
of a capitalist market, the rise of commodity production, the rise 
of new antagonistic classes, the rise of the peasant bourgeoisie out 
to hire and eiqiloit labour, run agriculture not as a source of 
livelihood, not for satis&ction of personal needs, but for profit, for 
surplus value. 

VI 

The strength of these relations can be seen easily if we take into 
cmisideration the strength of the agricultural workers and poor 
peasants — ^and the figures about concentration of land. 

All fiiese years we had not^ the phenomenon of the growing 
crmcentraticxi of land in the hands of fewer and fewer people. But 
frcMn this we ihd not draw the ccmclusion of the rise of a new class — 
ant^onistic fe cac superimposed upon the old one; we saw in it cmly 
growir® impoveris^iment, and not the new classes — and were 
<feceived scmietimes by the feet that the esepropriated peasantry was 
again m^loyed as feudal tenants, mcmeylenders' serfe, etc. We 
r^arrted it only -as a throwback to feudalism. Today v>» can 
undnstand the same fects m quite a different li^. 
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The evidence about expropriation of peasants, described by 
inq>erialist chroniclers as the "passing of Ihe land from the cultivating 
classes" but which constituted in reality the process of penetration 
of capital into agriculture — ^the money-lenders, the usurious capital, 
and later on the rich tenants and farm capital — ^has been noted by 
economists, and our party long ago. But it was associated only with 
the growing impoverishment of the masses under imperialist rule 
and not with the rise of new classes. The concentration of land 
comes out of this process of expropriation, which expropriates the 
peasant not only of land but also of means of production — ^making 
it more and more difficult for him to return to die status of an 
ordinary or even a cultivation peasant. The evidence submitted to 
the Bengal famine commission shows that this process is going on. 
War conditions have of course accentuated it all the more. The 
famine commission asked the provincial governments ; to what 
extent was there a tendency for ownership of land to pass out of 
tbe hands of cultivating classes to non-cultivating classes (real 
people with money, or money-lenders etc.)? Has this tendency been 
rev'ersed or arrested to any significant extent ? 

The replies* were as follows : 

Bengal : "There is no doubt that there is an increasing tendency 
for ownership of land to pass out of the hands of the cultivating 
classes. The transferees may be either nonagriculturists or 
agriculturists who have already got more land that they could 
cultivate directly. There is no reastm to suppose that the tcsidency 
has been arrested cn* reversed; and it may be prraumed to have been 
rendered worse by the Bengal toiancy (amendmemt act of 1938), 
wfaidt, by removing restrictions on rights of transfer, Jus greatly 
&cilrteted Ihe passing of lands out of the hands of bonafitte 
cutfivators." 

Orissa : "Thoe are reasons to believe that the right of fiee 
trans^srability of land prejudicially affected the small cuttivators. 
At piesoM; there is no notic^le tendency for ownership of land 
to p«te oi;d (^foe hands (^foe ottltivatii^ classes to noocufovatiitg 
d»tses, but time is atendency fin* land to pa» finmnnall cuhivatcos 

* The Bengal Ftmhie Engtdry Cammimitm, Fhud 194S 

atUee^. 
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to persons who are men of professions as well as cultivators" 

i.e. to rich farmers or to those who though bom in the fanner's 
family have made money in profession and accumulated capital to 
invest in land. 

Madras : "An investigation of transfers during the period 1931 
to 1934 showed that about 20 per cent of all the areas transferred 
went to nonagriculturists, while a very large proportion went to big 
absentee landholders, particularly agricultural moneylenders. This 
was the result of foreclosure on debts. A definite reply cannot be 
given whether the tendency has been arrested or not in recent years. 
The indications are there that the tendency has decreased." 

Bombay : "One of the results of agricultural indebtedness is the 
transfer of land from the cultivating classes to noncultivating classes. 
The process is however slow and is checked by the Dekkhan 
agriculturists' relief act, the agriculturists' debtors' relief act and 
by the introduction of the restricted tenure." The claim of the 
Bombay government to have checked the process is a false one. 
Bombay is one of the worst provinces so far as direct expropriation 
of peasants is concerned. 

The Central Provinces and Berar : "There was an increasing 
tendency for ownership of land to pass out of the hands of cultivating 
classes but this has been checked by the debt conciliation act, the 
moneylenders' net, the relief of indebtedness act, etc. There is now 
a tendency for ownership of land to go back to the agriculturists 
as a result of good profits made in agriculture. In Berar, most of 
the lands bought up by cooperative banks have been sold to the 
agriculturist class." 

The claim of the Berar government is equsdly false. For by 
agriculturists it only means rich cotton-growers or landlords. Chic 
can easily who could boy back the land because of good 

profits firmn the coc^rative societies, who could have had die 
HKHiey. The fiwt is that in Berar, nearly 20 to 25 years ago, the 
small peasants as wdl as the well-to<Klo peasants, and following 
them periuqis even some of die landlords, were ruined by the Ming 
cotton pricei. They were heavily mdeed Large parts of die land 
'vere tncHtgaged to mooty-lenders — ^who were owisidered to be 
nonagric iritor ists, large parts went to the coc^ierative societies 
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who had advance big loans. Large areas of land remained 
uncultivated. The government appointed a debt conciliation board 
to scale down the debts and laid down that debts up to Rs 25,000 
can be scaled down. The clear intention was to include the debts 
of the landlords and very rich farmers also for scaling down. In 
the process of conciliation the small peasant was ruined and the 
rich ones and the landlords got back the land after paying the scaled 
down debt. The process of conciliation consisted in scaling down 
the debt to an arbitraiy proportion — say to one-third or one-half — 
and them ask the debtor to pay the sum or in view of the same 
give away his plot of land. The small peasant had not cash and 
could not pay even the reduced amount. Only the big ones could 
pay the r^hiced amount and get back their land. 

The United Provinces : "Where transfer of cultivating tenures 
take place, the transferee generally belongs to the cultivation class, 
because unless he sublets the land, he himself cultivates it. The 
United Provinces tenancy act provides for restrictions on subletting 
and for ejectment as a penalty for subletting in contravention of 
the act. The recent working of the tenancy act shows that ejectment 
of tenants giving subleases in contravention of the act have been 
rather large." 

The UP government does not say how far land is passing into 
the hands of the bigger or richer tenants. The admission however 
that subletting is increasing may be of importance because subletting 
is often done by poorer sections to richer sections who require more 
land for cultivation. 

The high prices of the war and postwar period have accoitiiated 
die process of strengthening the richer sections at the expense of 
die poorer ones — whose direct result could cmly be more and more 
concentration of land in the hands of the richer sections. The Report 
of die Famme Commission says under the heading "Decrease in 
Indebtedness between 1942-45.” 

"In view of die absoKe of reliaMe statistics. It is im|}Ossible to 
estimate d^ extent of the reducdmi in agricultural ind^tedoess as 
a residt of high prices ft>r agricultural produce. The replies which 
w«have recdiyediiulicate, however, diatdieie has hes a substantial 
re^nkkm.in aU provinces. This ^eaxs to be particularly true oi 
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cultivators with large holdings and a considerable propotion of 
those possessing medium holdings. The hopeful ^significa nc e of this 
fact for the future development of agriculture must not be 
underestimated merely because die proportion of such classes to 
the total rural population is not large. I should not be overlooked 
that the proportion of land held by these classes is large. In so far 
as the burden of debt has hitherto stood in the way of the improvement 
and better cultivation of land the outlook for the future may be 
regarded as reasonably bright in respect of the greater part of the 
cultivated land of the country" (emphasis added). 

Here is ample testimony to prove that only a small minority of 
well to-do and rich farmers, together with a few mediiim peasants, 
benefited by the high prices, and that for the rest conditions must 
have deteriorated. Also ample evidence to show that this? minority 
holds the major part of the land. The hopeful sign that the commission 
perceives in this is characteristic of their hope to develop agriculture 
on a "more production" basis, i.e. on capitalists lines. The members 
feel that freed from the old debt the rich peasant will now be 
permanently freed from the tentacles of moneylending parasitic 
capital and will have capital enough to exploit land and labour. 

Though several provincial governments mixed the rich and poor 
agriculturists and replied to the commission that agricultural in 
debtedness as a result of high prices has declined, still a number 
of them could not fail to notice which class has benefited. 

Replying to the famine commission's question: "Can you assess 
to what extent, if any, this (agricultural indebtedness) has been 
reduced as a result of the rise in prices of agricultural products?" 
— ^the provincial governments say the following : 

Bengal : "Substantial reduction has been possible because a 
large number of cultivators are now in a better position than before 
to repay their debts in cash and to secure thereby larger reduction 
of their debts frtan the creditors. It is difficult to say to 'niiat extent 
the small cultivators, who fbim the majority of the agricultural 
debtors, have readied to the rise in prices, since the crtqi they get 
from thdr lands is not always sufficient for the iqdceep of their 
fiunilics and they have to purchase cloth, salt, kerosene, medicine, 
etc. idudi are ^ dmormd prices.” 
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Bombay : "Well-to-do agriculturists are to sMne extent taking 
advantage of the &cilities for encouraging the savings habit ajf!brded 
by the post office savings bank cash certificates, natitmal savings 
certificates and cooperative societies. Otlwrs have practically nodung 
to lay by." 

Orissa : "Substantial cultivators have been able to effect small 
savings, out of which they paid something to liquidate their own 
debt wthout incurring new ones. The smaller agriculturists owning 
land up to five acres have not much boiefited by high prices, as 
they have hardly any surplus produce to repay the old loans, and 
the hi£^ prices of consumer goods have imposed an additional 
strain (m this class. 

"The well-to-do classes are investing their savings in the purchase 
of lands and defence savings certificates and other was bonds. 
There has been a noticeable demand for land among agriculturists 
in the rural areas." 

The Central Provinces and Berar : "High prices have resulted 
in regular payments of instalment of scaled-down debts and in 
making many debt-firee or in redeeming their lands which were 
mortgaged" (we have seen above the meaning of this). "The rural 
population knows no other method of saving than the purchase of 
land, cattle, gold or silver. All these being high priced, a leaning 
has been shown to purchase land wherever possible." 

VII 

All this evidence pomts to the emeigence of a new class, of the 
rich peasant, that benefits by high prices because it produces a 
surplus for foe market, that kiries labour, that buys and that 
r^ards agriculture as a source of profit and not a source of 
liveUiKKxl. This class has forced itself on foe attention of foe 
provincial govermnoits. Previously foe govemmarts knew only 
three dasses landlord, tenaitt or peasant, andfoe moneylakler. The 
foffinoitiatioa arncmg the peasants was ruiticed. The war years have 
accentuated foe process and foe new class is now recognised. 

This dass esnoges sometiines from foe former tntmeylending 
^huaSoid* ofiyxfoirariium wfaottowtdwstocultivatianbylfo^ 
hanfot imt«id of letting o^ foe land. It dso emerges dicectly fiom 
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the cultivator— fircttn the more fortunate better situated section, and 
is no longer a ‘nonagriculturist’. It emerges from the tenant of either 
the mcmeylenchng or the feudal landlord. 

This class is Ae other side of the process which has brought 
the agricultural proletariat into existence, and is its q)posite. The 
agricultural proletariat is deprived not only of land but of means 
of production also. In the developing commodity production and 
market, both land and means of production have to be bought on 
the market for which investment, capital, money is necessary. 
Neither tiie poor peasant nor the agricultural labourer can buy 
them, for ihey have no money. The rich peasant with his surplus 
cash and money is able to buy them on the maricet, and use &em 
for hiring labour. His mode of production is typically c^italist. 
He e>q)loits labour, buys labour-power, on the basis of his possession 
of means of producticm — land and implements of productirm. 

He does not belong to feudal society but to capitalist society. 
He arises out of the disint^ation of feudal economy in &ce of 
developing commodity production and often represents the 
emancipated tenant of the landlord who is able to get out of the 
shackles of the feudal landlord by the power of money, the power 
of exchange relations, over feudal relations. 

This is how Lenin described the phmiomenon in connecticm with 
Russia in his article "The Agrarian Question in Russia": 

“We see ^erefbte that the peasants are more and more throwing 
up social elonents which become transformed into private 
landowners... At the aid of the nineteenth century, the feudal or 
serfownii^ landed property of the nobility still comprised the 
overwhelmingly greater part of tiie privately-owned land, but the 
trend of develcqmient is obviously towards the creation of bourgeois 
landownendiip. Privately-owned land acquired by inheritance frexn 
former royal bodyguards, patrimmiies and government officials, 
etc. is dimiairiiing. Privately-owMd land, acquired sinqily with 
nxmey, is ingtynaing The power of land is declining; the power 
of numey is growing. Land is being more and mwe drawn into the 
stream of commaoe.;.’’ 

Thanla to die power of money, the power of dcveltqring 
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commodity production, these well-to-do elements nre able to escape 
medieval ydce and carry on c^italist exploitation. 

To quote Lenin : 

"Mr Karyshev has to admit that 'natural rent' (i.e. rent, not in 
money but in kind or labour) as a general rule is everywhere hi^^r 
than money rent, and considerably higher at that, sometimes twice 
as high; that natural rent is most widespread among the poorest 
groups of the peasantry. The peasants are at ^1 wdl'to-do 
strive to rent land at money rents. The tenant takes advantage of 
every opportunity to pay his rent in money and in this way reduce 
the cost of hiring other people's land.' 

“Hence the whole burden of the serf features of our tenancy 
system fells upon the poorest peasants. The well-to-do peasants try 
to escape from the medieval yoke, and they succeed in doing this 
only to the extent that they possess money. If they have mcmey they 
can rent land for a money rent at the prevailing market rate. If they 
have no money then they must go into bondage, pay three times 
the market price for the land they rent, either in the form of a share 
of their crop or in labour.” 

And Lenin adds : 

“Since we see, on the one hand, households which have no 
horses, or ha^^ <mly one horse, renting one dessiatin, and even a 
part of a dessiatin of land and, on the other hand, we see households 
having four or more horses, renting from seven to sixteen dessiatins, 
it is clear that quantity is being transformed into quality. The first 
category is conq>elled to rrat land by poverty; the position of those 
in this category is that of hcmdage. The 'tenant' under such additions 
cannot but become transformed into an object of e7q)loitati(» by 
paying rent in labour, winter-hiring, moneyloans, etc. On the other 
hand, households having from 12 to 16 dessiatins of land and in 
adchticRi ratting from sevoi to sbcteen dessiatins (fovioutily do so 
not because they are poor but because tiiey are rich, not to provide 
tiianselvat with 'provisions' but to beoxne richer, in order 'to make 
moswy'. Hius we have a strikir^ exanqitle of how tenant femtiii^ 
is oonvoted iiUo capitalist ferming, we see the rise of capitalist 
entc^iise inagncultiire, for as we tiiall see foitiier on, hmtsdbBolds 
hire these aamot du|)eiise wife hired agrreultuiai laborers” 
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The rise of the rich peasant is thus a capitalist phenomenon, the 
rise of capitalist relations in agriculture. The 'emancipation' of this 
strata from the medieval yoke — ^the reduction of their relation with 
feudal lords to a mere contractual relation — symbolises the power 
of money over land; and their mode of exploitation constitutes the 
capitalist method, of exploitation of men divorced from means of 
production. Their emergence heralds a new class struggle in the 
countryside— superimposed upon the old— and makes it plain more 
and more that the struggle against feudal landlordism cannot be 
carried on without simultaneously carrying on the struggle against 
capitalist exploitation, that the two become inextricable mixed, that 
the majority of the countryside are now exploited by both landlords 
and capitalists, directly or indirectly. 

VIII 

The strength of capitalist relations is further seen in the figures 
of transfer of land to the upper section and its concentration in 
fewer and fewer hands. 

The sale and purchase of land — even when it is legally only a 
transfer of tenancy rights — is itself a witness to the power of 
money, which now represents capitalist relations. It means that land 
has become a commodity, and whosoever has money can buy it 
on the maricet, notwithstanding the obstacles raised by feudal prq)erty 
in it. It is a sign of the crumbling power of the feudal landed 
property. Land, as Lenin says, is now drawn into the vortex of the 
commercial order. So long as feudal private property dominated 
econtmiic relatioas, so long as production, could be conducted on 
Ae basis of natural economy, and exchange of commodities hardly 
existed, laid could never be an object of sale and purchase. Mtmey 
could not barter in land as in any other commodi^. 

Seccmdly, die concentration of land in lyotwari areas and in 
landlord areas is an expression of class relations and of the fact 
that dtt product of land is more and more turned into commodities, 
that men working on land sell their labour-power, that the 
phenomonen of produemg {cx tmeself, for satisfying one's needs, 
is consinB to «n ea^. 

The Bengal famine otxnmission repent gives figures about Puiyab 
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vN^iich show that 2.4 per cent of the owners have holdings over 
50 acres and own 38 per cent of the land. 

28.8 per cent of the o^vners hold between 1 and 3 acres and 
hold 3.2 per cent of the land. 

20.2 per cent of the owners have holdings of less than one acre 
and hold 0.8 per cent of the l^d. 

Thus while 2.4 per cent hold 38 per cent of the land, 49 
per cent hold only 4 per cent of the land. 

The figures about Bombay show that : 

Holdings below 5 acres number 1,130,000, they constitute 49 
per cent of the total number of holdings, they occupy only 9.5 
per cent of the land. 

Holdings between 24 and 100 acres number 220,000, they 
constitute 10 per cent of the total number of holdings and occupy 
34.4 per cent of the land. 

Holdings over 100 acres number only 20,000, they omstitute 
1 per cent of the total number of holdings and occupy 15.6 per 
cent of the land. 

This feature becomes all the more glaring when we take into 
consideration the total number of acres occupied by eadi category. 

Thus the first category of 1 , 1 30,000 holdings occupy 2,540,000 
(25 lakh 40 thousand) acres. 

The Second category of 220,000 holdings occupy 9,230,000 (92 
lakh) acres. 

And the Third category of 20,000 holdings occupy 4,170,000 
(41 lakh) acres. 

Thus 1 1 per cent holdings occupy 50 per cent of die land; they 
together occupy 13,400,000 (1 crore 34 Uddi) acr^ when 49 per 
coit occupy only 25 lakh acres. 

Uto coDcenbation mil be still more sharply inuirarstood if one 
nmatibets that these stathdics do not take into coonderation the 
mmdier of agricultural labourers, vAto may number anywhere 
betmmn 40 sad SO per c^. 
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Hiese agures relate only to holders of land and sho^v concentration 
of land as among those who hold the land as owners. The polarisation, 
the land monopoly, would stand out still more sharply if we took 
into consideration the total agricultural population and included the 
land labourers in the figure. 


Figures quoted earlier show (tie following about Bengal : 


Category of holders Pciscntage of Percentage of 

liolders land in possession 


Landless 

Less than one acre 
Between one and 3 acres 
More than 3 but less than 
5 acres 

More than 5 acres 


for cultivation 


36.4 

l.S 

17.7 

4.2 

22.0 

16.9 

9.6 

14.7 

14.3 

62.8 


Thus 54 per cent of the nual population has 6 per cent la"H 
for cultivation. 


14.3 per cent has 62.8 per cent of the land in its hands. 

If we take the first three categories together, we find 76 per cent 
of the rural population has 23 per cent of the land, while 14 per 
cent has got 62.8 per cent of the land. 


IX 

These figures apart from showing the impoverishment imposed 
on the peasant mass reveal how the old feudal small scale agriculture 
is crumbling, how its place is being taken by new agriculture in 
which production for the market dominates and new classes come 
forward. 

First, the fact that a very big majority hold only a small part 
of file land means that they are not able to maintain themselves frcwn 
file land and that thQ' must hire themselves out partly. Theytogether 
with file agriculfiiral workers must go the laWr market to work 
for others. 

Seccmdly, because they have to hire thanselves out, it means 
they have to purchase their means of subsistance on the market; 
fiiey cannot prcxhice them. 
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Thirdly, the fact that a small minority owns the land means that 
it is not longer owning the vast tracts of land for satisfying its own 
needs, but for filing on the market; that it cannot exploit these 
lands unless it exploits hired labour. It means a considerable part 
of the produce of these lands — the majority of the land area — must 
enter die market as commodities. 

Thus in landlord area also, under the very nose of the feudal 
landlords, people begin to produce for the market, hire labour, and 
cany on capitalist methods of production. 

The concentration of land in landlord and ryotwari areas is 
determined by the growing concentration of money-capital in the 
hands of a few; by the growing availability for the few to purchase 
means of production on the market. The concentration of land is 
not only concentration of land but also other means of production — 
bullocks, ploughs, manure, etc. Lenin has explained this as follows 
in his “Agrarian Question in Russia.” : 

“As a matter of fact the paradox is explained by the fact that 
the loss of horses is accompanied by the concentration of land in 
the hands of the wealthy households who are able to maintain a 
'proper' proportion between the number of horses employed and the 
area of land cultivated. The 'normal' proportion is not being ‘restored’ 
(for it never existed in our peasant economy) but is reached only 
by the peasant bourgeoisie. The 'abnormality' is really the fact that 
the means of production are broken up and divided in small peasant 
&rming : the same amount of land which a million one-horse 
peasants cultivate with the aid of a million horses is better and more 
carefully cultivated by the wealthy peasants with the aid of only 
one-half or diree-quarters of a million horses.” 

This concentration of land further signifies the disintegration of 
the old feudal peasantry. It symbolises the collapse of the small 
scale productiem suited to natural economy with its production to 
satisfy perscHial wants, with little or no exchange of commodities. 
This imder^smdmg of die process is vital for umierstanding the 
posidoa of die midifle peasant. To quote Lenin (Development of 
CaiMtalmn in Russia.) : 

“The sum total of all die economic ccmtiadictions among the 
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peasantry comprises what we call the disint^ration of the peasantry. 
The peasants themselves very aptly and strikingly characterise this 
process by theterm 'ui^ieasantise'. This process signifies die complete 
destruction of the old, patriarchal peasantry and the creaticm of new 
types of rural population. . .No attempt was ever made to study this 
pheaomenon systranatically....’niis is due also to the fiict diat the 
majority of the writers who write on this question regard the 
disintegration of the peasantry simple as the rise of property 
inequality, sinqily as 'differentiation', to use a favourite term en:q)io>'ed 
by the narodniks in general. ..Undoubtedly the rise of property 
inequality is the starting point of the whole process, but the process 
is not confined to 'differentiation'. The old peasantry m:e not only 
undergoing a process of 'differentiation' thqy are being conq>letely 
destroyed, they are ceasing to exist, they are being squee2Kd out 
by absolutely new types of rural population — ^types which serve as 
the basis of a society in which commodity production and capitalist 
production predominate. These types are the rural bourgeoisie 
(mainly petty bourgeoisie) and the rural proletariat, a class of 
commodity producers in agriculture and a class of agricultural 
wage workers.... 

"The disintegration of the peasantry, which, at the expense of 
the middle 'peasantry*, develops the extreme groups, creates two 
new types of rural population. The common feature of both types — 
is the commodity, money character of economy. The first new type 
is the rural bourgeoisie or wealthy peasantry... The other new type 
is the rural proletariat, the class of wage labourers possessii^ 
allotments.... 

"The intermediary link between these post-reform types of the 
'peasantry* is the middle peasantry. Their distinguishing feature is 
diat commodity producticm is least developed among them (enqrhasis 
added). Only in good years and under particularly fiivourable 
conditikxia is the indqrmdent husbandry of this t)^ of peasant 
s uffkaent to maintain him and for that r^iscm his positimr is a very 
unstable one. In the iruqmity of cases the middle peasant cannot 
make ends ihert wifijout resoitmg to loaiB to be repaid by hdxNir, 
etc., widioot seddng 'subsidtary* earning on the side, pmtly 
also ccmsist of sdlii^ hdKror-power. Eadh time dune is a fiidme 
of die haiyrat, masses of die middle peasant are thrown into ^ 
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ranks of the proletariat. In its social relatic»iships tins group osdllates 
between the higher group, towards which it gravitates and into 
which only a fortunate minority succeeds in entering, and the lower 
group, into which the whole process of evolution is forcing it. We 
have seen that the peasant bourgeoisie not only squeezes out the 
lower group, but also the middle group of the peasantry. Thus a 
process which is a specific feature of capitalist economy is going 
on — ^the process of 'unpeasantising', the intermediary members are 
dying out, \vhile the extremes are growing." 

X 

This gives us the place occupied by the middle peasant in the 
development of the new class struggle. He is squeezed by feudal 
landlords; his economic position when it weakens makes him a 
helpless prey of landlords where landlordism exists; therefore he 
is antifeudal. He is squeezed by the peasant bourgeoisie also; 
therefore in the joint struggle against the feudal landlords and 
peasant bourgeoisie he can be won over as an ally. 

But, at the same time, he vacillates because of this intermediary 
poshicm, because of his social orientation to the peasant bourgeoisie. 
He, at the same time, tries to defend his intermediary position as 
a small selfsufficient proprietor — with little connection with 
production of commodities — when the whole trend of social 
development is towards production of commodities; he tries to 
defend small scale production when large scale production is 
developing. Ifonce he continually vacillates not only in the struggle 
against the peasant bourgeoisie but also against the feudal landlords . 
He can be won over by decisive action, but cannot be made the 
base of antifeudal antic;^italist struggle. 

The connectimi between foe middle peasant and foe feudal form 
of bondage, especially labour rent, Latin stressed. (Developntent 
of Capitalism in Russia) as follows ; 

"The more foe natural self-sufficiency system of eccmomy and 
foe middle peasantry decline, foe more effectively is the, labour roit 
«]ueezed oid by capitalism. The wealfoy peasants of course cannot 
save as foe for foe labour rent system, for it is rmly extrone 
poverty that cmnpels foe peasant to take ^ worst-paid form of 
work and sudi that is nimws for his own form. But i^ifoer is foe 
nual prfoetadid fit fo* foe labour tent system, rddmugh finr quite 
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another reason; not possessing a £um, or possesing an insignificant 
plot of land, the rural proletariat is not tied down to it to the same 
extend as a 'middle' peasant, aiul consquently it is much easier for 
him to go away and hire himself or 'free' conditions, i.e. for hi^er 
pay and without any bondage." 

No separate statistics are available just now to show the 
disintegration of the middle peasant. But the process is considerable 
in Bengal. According to the Floud commission the percentage of 
families owning above 5 acres was 25 per cent in 1940; according 
to the 1945 figures of the Bengal government quoted above it was 
reduced to 14.3 per cent. This precipitous reduction could only have 
been reached by a mass expropriation of the middle peasant, 
especially in view of the fact that between 1940 and 1945 prices 
are immensely in Bengal, from which only the richer sections 
benefited; that in 1943 Bengal saw the worst famine leading to 
wholesale expropriation of peasants. 

The development of capitalist relations thus gives us new’ classes 
in the agrarian areas and a new class struggle superimposed on the 
old one against feudal landordism. It shows that a new class of 
exploiters had arisra — the rich peasant; that the interests of the 
majority— the agricultural workers and poor peasants — are deddediy 
antagonistic to the interests of die feudal landlords as well as the 
rich peasant; that the middle peasant, though himself a victim of 
this process, vacillates and is capable of giving the batde caily under 
decisive leadership. 


XI 

Having cemw to this understanding of the new classes in the 
rural ^eas, we must at the same time see the tenacity of feudal 
relatimis, which, while they are disintegrating, yet cemtinue to exist 
and oi^ress die mai<»ity of the people. Chily the rich peasants ate 
able to onancipate themsdives frmn feeir tentades. The develc^nnent 
of capitalist relations does nc4 as yet mean that feudalism is dead, 
that it is finidied. If we act on this premise we will be cemunitting 
the same mistake as that made in the agrarian progranune of the 
Russian Socid-Detnocratic Party, a mistake whidh was nailed 
down by Lenin as die result of "an oveiestimation of die degree 
of (H^Htaiist i^bvdQfHnient in Russian agriculture.” 
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We must realise diat the new class antagonism, the new class 
relations are superimposed upon the old. The entire toiling peasantry 
groans under the unbearable conditions created by feudalism, 
backwardness, etc. — and the rise of new capitalist methods of 
exploitation has cmly added to the exploitation without abolishing 
old burdens. 

If this is not realised we will not only miss one of the main 
sources of oppression, of universal oppression, but also land 
ourselves into a different kind of alliance — an alliance to fight only 
capitalism — ^an alliance in vviiich the middle peasant have no place — 
one which well have to neutralise him. 

What are the &cts which show that feudal relations are still 
tenaciously persisting and that diey are still strong, despite the 
develq>ment of c^halist relations? 

First, over a large part of the territory — ^the acceded states — 
the jagirdari, landlord and other systrans remain, while commodity 
production may not have reached there to this extent, nor prolarisation 
of classes and onergence of new classes. At the same time, it is 
a foct that these classes are emerging, and with the accession of 
all the states to the Indian unicm and the opening of them to trade 
and exchange on an increased scale, the evoluticxi will be in this 
dirBcti<Hi. 

Secondly, in the landlord areas of the Indian unicm the landlords 
own vast tracts of land as their private land; in addition th^ hold 
thousands in feudal bondage on lands vdiich they rent. All kinds 
of feudal levies, like batai, sharecroppiqg and other forms of excessive 
ccmtimte cm the landlord lands. Their extortionate rents and 
forms of bondage spdl ruin and disaster among rfae p^usants — and 
foe develoiMng capitalist relations cmly oiable a tiny secticm of the 
rich peasants to emancipate tiwmsdves. The rest indwies middle 
peasants, poor peasant and sections of agricultiiral hfoourers, and 
aH ciffoemsufi^ from feudal exploitation dso akn^ wifo ctqntalist 

The tenacity of feufod relatiom arises from the fret that 
prneirtaknofa^^magrkaiHarvaad^bvdi^nnmofe^^ 
prodoetkm defiend on the geporal deydepnent of catjwtalism, of 
huge scale indostiy, in foe country. &i(iia----which in spite of foe 
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develq>ni^ of large scale industry like die cotton textile, jirte, 
exploitation of coal and iron mines, of cement industries, and big 
iron and steel works in two places, has not yet developed die 
metallurgical industry cm a big scale — cannot boast of machine- 
producing industry, and therefore has not yet broken dnough its 
industrial backwardness. Developmoit of capitalist relations could 
not be therefore follfledged in agriculture aid feudal relationships 
could bot be swqrt aside. The tenacious roots of feudalism coidd 
uprooted only by a thoroughgoing process. In diis connection the 
failure of Indian industry to produce agricultural machinery and 
the consequent Mure to apply it to agriculture has played a great 
role in keqiing feudalism alive, ccmtinuing agriculture on the basis 
of primitive implements and therefore open to small scale production 
under feudal overlordship. In cme sense this was inevitable. For the 
application of machinery depended upon the growth of a strata with 
sufficient capital in hand and this strata was only slowly rising till 
late. 

Consequmtly we find some of the worst forms of feudal bondage 
still continuing and the fight against the landlord still becoming the 
rallying cry for the majority of the people in the rural areas. Of 
course it has become impossible to r^ly a big section of the 
majority if simultaneously you do not raise the cry of fighting the 
capitalist exploitation. But the point is that even those who are 
exploited directly by the capitalist cannot remain indifferent to 
feudal exploitation, since it also affects them directly or indirectly 
by producing and perpetuating conditions of backwardness, low 
wa^e or feudal bondage. 

The feet that alternative employment in the city is limited because 
of inhistrial backwardness compels even sections of agricultural 
workers, recently dispossessed of land, to seek feudal bondage in 
the form of sharecrqrping or tenant with no r^t, tenant-at-will, 
tenant wife nart in kind, etc. This is much more fee case with poor 
peasants and middle peasants who allow themselves to be erqrloited 
by the land monopoly of the landlord. Thus, in spite of 
proletarianisation, there come into existar<» various shades of 
proletarian ami semqnoletarian ekanents, some of which work now 
as wn^iefebourers, now as feudal tenants, etc. This fact makes the 
fi^ agamst latufendum a common and real %ht. 
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The main point however to understand is that the capitalist relations 
have developed inside the feudal framework, that they are developing 
with great speed and that in future they will develop with still 
greater rapichty. Neither the tenacious resistance offered by feudal 
relations in India as a whole, nor the uneven developn^ of 
cMumodity relations in different parts of the country, can disprove 
diis truth. So far as the uneven development of capihdist relations 
in agriculture in different parts of the country is concerned, such 
unevenness is normal and the penetration of capital in agriculture 
is always an uneven process. Lenin in his "The Agrarian Question 
in Russia" says. 

"It must be pointed out that the penetration of capital into 
agricuiture is a peculiar process which cannot be prq>a'ly understood 
if we confine ourselves to general statistics covering the whole of 
Russia. Agriculture does not become commercialised suddenly and 
to an equal degree in all types of economy and in all parts of the 
country. On the contrary, the market usually subordinates to itself 
one phase of the complex economy of agriculture in one place and 
another phase in another, moreover, the remaining phases do not 
disappear but adapt themselves to the 'main' i.e. to the money, 
phase." 

To conclude, feudalism is not dead despite development of 
capitalist relations. But the struggle agmnst feudal relation becomes 
linked witii the struggle against the new capitalist e7q>loiters in the 
countryside. To attenq)t to carry out the one without the other is 
to be guilty of class collaboration and disrupt the struggle for 
agrarian revolution. It gets directly linked with ^ struggle for land 
itself— for today the struggle fcnr land is directed s^ainst the mormpoly 
in land of the landlords and ridi peasants — ^botfa in lamllord and 
ryotwari areas. The land-hunger of the peqple cannot be satisfied 
without attacking the land-mcmopoly of foe tdd ai^ new mom^ists. 
The slogan of the agrarian revolution, ‘Land to tiie Tiller' is 
directed against both. 


xn 

What is tile policy of the bou^edsie towards tiie agrarian 
problem, towards laafoottit^? What is behind foe landlord bills 
of foe Coa^rets ministries? 
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To understand this we must first give up the fatuous idea that the 
boui^eoisie only wants to strengthen and protect feudalism, that 
it would not attack feudalism even to protect its own interests or 
advance diem. When we say the bourgeoisie compromises with 
feudalism, or strengthens it, the only Marxist meaning is that from 
the standpoint of consistent revolutionary policy or action, its 
acticms are conqiromising etc. It does not mean however that the 
bourgeoisie does not seek to compel feudalism to reform to its own 
advantage. All that we say is that the bourgeoisie in the period of 
declining capitalism cannot liquidate feudalism in a revolutionary 
way, but will save its interests of the declining period by only 
attacking to curb feudalism to suit its own interests. The process 
only emancipates the bourgeoisie, clears the way for the development 
of bourgeois relations to the extent necessary, even absorbs the 
landlords in the bourgeois fimnev^'ork and makes of them bourgeois 
landlords, without really liberating the masses or calling forth their 
initiatives. Every class is out to protect its own interests and no 
class is generous to protect another at the expense of its own 
interests. The idea which is generally prevalent in our ranks comes 
from a wrong and mechanical understanding of the colonial character 
of India — an understanding which, by saying that industries have 
not developed because of colonial character, practically equates the 
bourgeoisie with feudal elements, sees no contradiction between 
them and reduces the content of the alliance to one of complete 
identity of economic interests. In his "Agrarian Programme of 
Social-Democracy", Lenin writes : 

'Yet there may be two forms of this developmojt. The survivals 
of serfdom may fall away either as a result of the transformation 
of the landlord estates or as a result of the abolition of die landlord 
latifundia, i. e. either by reform or by revolution. Bourgeois 
developn^ot may pursue its course having at its head big landlord 
economy, whidi will gradually beccane more bourgeois and gradually 
substitute bourgeois methoefa of exploitation for feudal methods. 
It may also pursue its course having at its head small peasant 
ecooomy in a revolutionary way, will rwnove the ‘abscess’ 

of feudal l ati fon dia from die social organism TTiese two paths 

of olgcctively possible bmugeois development may be described as 
the Prussian padi and the American padi respectively. In the first 
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case, feudal landlordism gradually evolves into bourgeois, junker 
landlordism, (kmms the peasaiUs to decades of most painful 
expropriation and bondage, while at the same time a small minority 
of grossbauem (big peasants) arises. In the second case there is 
no landlonrdism. mr else it is broken up by the revolution, as a result 
of v^ch die feudal estates are confiscated and divided into small 
&rms....ln the first case the outstanding content of the evolution 
is the transformation of sorfdom into usury and capitalist ei^loitaticm 
on the land of the feudal lords — ^the landlords — ^the junkers. In the 
second case the main background is the transformation of the 
patriarchial peasant into a bourgeois farmer." 

Lenin further writes : 

"Also Marx in Vol III of Capital pointed out that the form of 
landed property viiiich the nascent capitalist mode of production 
finds does not suit its requirements. Capitalism creates for itself 
its own suitable forms of agrarian relationships out of the old forms, 
out of feudal landed property, small peasants commune pre^rty, 
clan property, etc. In that chapter, Marx compares the various 
methods whereby capital creates forms of landed property suitable 
for itself In Germany the reshaping of the medieval forms of landed 
property proceeded in a reformists way, so to speak. It adapted 
itself to routine, to tradition, to the feudal estates that were slowly 
converted into junker estates. . ..in America this reshapii^ went on 
in a violent way as r^ards the slaveowning forms in the southern 
states." 

Keepmg this foct in mind that the bourgeoisie seeks to ad^t 
the feudal structure, bringing sudi changes into it as will advance 
its own class iitierests and the ciqjitalist order that it rcpresoits — 
Miat exactly is tiie policy tiiat it sedks to follow is relation to the 
feudal landlords? That it is con:q>r(anising that it does not se^ to 
destroy foe feudal elonents, is obvious. But what is the special fimn 
of its cmiprcaai^, its pressure against feudal lords, of its efforts 
to arfopt feudal set to its needs? In the sfotes, by securing 
foe prine^le, by Imlfong the military in foe hands of tite 

ceidral govemnient and cashaig in upon its influence vtifo foe 
ma»s^ foebouri^isie tms adapted foe prince to foe republic and 
seemed fixr itsdf a dominant vdee. TIw alhance taken foe form d 
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a dominant voice to the bouigeoisie in the affairs of the states, (hily 
the masses have secured nothing, no abolition of feudal set iq), <mly 
double damnation. 


XIII 

What is its policy with regard to the landlords? How does the 
crisis of agrarian relations come before the bourgeoisie today? The 
bourgeoisie in power first of all sees the crisis as a crisis of dcflict 
food producticm vsdiich is using all its valuable foreign change, 
making it difficult to import machinery and capital goods fron 
abroad which it wants for its industries. Secondly, the shortage of 
food, high prices, etc. are leading to a dangerous situation — fiicing 
the bourgeoisie with hungry masses and endangering its regime. 
Thirdly, it realies that the rack-renting and exploitation of the 
landlord disorganises agricultural production, makes it less and less 
efficient and by impoverishing the people narrows down the market 
for future industrial goods. Fourthly, by keeping the prices high^ 
deficit production raises wage-costs of industrial woiicers, and 
makes it difficult to cut wages. Fifthly, the bourgeoisie sees drat 
small scale production of the impoverished peasant has becone 
very inefficient, and turns its eyes to the rich i^rmer with capital 
who. it hopes, will more and more take charge of productitnr. It 
also hopes to supply him with sane machinery in die near future. 
Sixthly, it realises diat the present ri^ts of landlords coistitute an 
obstacle to die rapid poietration of capital in agriculture, to the 
seizure of agriculture. 

The way in vriuch feudalism is adapted to the needs of the 
bourgeoisie is determined by these consideratiois. The landlord 
legislations of the ministries make the aim quite clear. They are 
directed to open the way to the rich farmer to produce commodities, 
to produce in a capitalist way, arid seek to ronove or curtail or 
curb the interference fron die landlords' prqprietary rights in the 
way of potietration of coital. The landlords are bdr% bought, by 
paying ccmqiensation worth crores — diough the bourgeoisie might 
of course clairn it is vat paying the full capitalised value of 
rent. The (^^nessive feudal rent is not abolished but 'nationalised', 
i.e. the bourgeois state seeks to ^pre^riate the huge rait for itself, 
to advance the . mterests of its own class, for fixing irtthistrial and 
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agricultural development on capitalist lines. The toiler is not freed 
frcHn this rent. On the contrary, he is asked to shoulder the burden 
of compensaticm, the interest on compensation bonds or the money 
given in compensation. The beneficiaries of this compensation are 
the rich farmer and the bourgeoisie. But the entire people have to 
pay for it. 

Whether the present landlord bills are withheld or proceeded 
wf&i, the bourgeoisie will try to clear the road, an opening in the 
rich farmer through some means or another, either through 
amendment of toiancy act, or court or legal pressure against the 
landlord, or putting a provision in the act that certain type of terumts 
will be allowed to buy the land at fair price determined by the 
government, and one which the landlord cannot refuse, and fixing 
the price of land, etc. — steps will be taken to put its agrarian 
programme into practice. If it is inq)iemented it will mean widespread 
exploitation of the peasantry, adding fuel to the fire, setting a spark 
to an explosive situation. 

The bourgeois programme bears a strmige resemblance to the 
programme of the tsarist minister, Stolj/pin, described by Lenin in 
"Agrarian Programme of Social-Democracy". 

"Serfdmn may be abolished by the gradual transformation of 
the landlords's feudal latifundia into junker-bourgeois estates, by 
transforming the masses of the peasants into landless peasants and 
kiwchts, by forcibly keeping the masses down to the paiqrer standard 
of livit^, by the rise of small groups of grossbauem i.e. rich 
bourgeois peasants who inevitable spring up under capitalism from 
among the peasantry. The Black Hundred landlords and Stolypin, 
their minister, have chosor this very path. They realised that it 
would be impossible to clear the path for the devel^sment of Russia 
without forcibly breaking up the rusty medieval forms of 
landowi^ship. And they boldly set out to break these up in the 
intnests of the landlords. Tltoy abandooied the synqrafoy which only 
recently prevailed amoi^ the bureaucracy and ^ lamhords for foe 
stsmfewM comnume. They evaded all foe 'constitufomal' laws in 
attkx to break up foe village ccHtimwies by force. They gave the 
kulaks carte bhuidie to rcfo foe peasant masses, to break tQ) fo^ 
t^d system of landownerfoip, to rum foousaoKls of peasant formers; 
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the>' handed over Ae medieval village to be 'sacked and plundered' 
by those vviio had roubles in their purses . They cannot act otherwise 
if they are to retain their class rule, for they have realised the 
necessity of adapting themselves to capitalist development and not 
of fighting against it. And in order to preserve fiieir rule, they can 
find no other allies against the masses of peasants that the 
'commoners', the Razuvayevs and Kolupayevs. They had no other 
alternative than to shout to these Kolupayevs 'Enrichissez was!'— 
get rich! We shall create opportunities for you to make a hundred 
roubles for every erne you invest, if only you will help us to save 
the basis of our power under the new conditions! This path of 
development, if it is to be travelled successfolly, calls for wholesale, 
systematic, unbridled violence against the peasant masses and against 
the proletariat..." 

Thus did a landlord ministry adapt landlordism to the needs of 
bourgeois development. 

In the light of these facts we must study critically the landlord 
legislation and unmask it. The phrasememgering and negative attitude 
which contents itself wifii saying that no change has been brought 
about, that the bills do not mean any change — which really screens 
from the masses the new offensive — must be given up and a 
successful campaign launched to unmask the new measure. It is 
not enough to say that landlordism is not being abolished; you must 
expose the new capitalist class which is being helped forward in 
its e?qploitation. 

XIV 

This also means that in some respects we must modify our 
agrarian slogans — add to our main agrarian slogans a basic slogan; 
Nationalisation of Land! 

The Communist In te r natio nal had put the slogan of nationalisation 
of land on the pre^ramme of the communist parties of colonies. 
Its drc|^tng out of our programme was not acci(tental. It was the 
same ^){)ortunist condessiem to rich and middle peasant psychology 
thnt been noted earlier. It is obvious that a movranent which 
makdy based itself on foe middle peasant and woidd not offend foe 
rich peasant, would always be afraid to push forward the sk^an 
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of nationalisation, afraid of the reactions of the property-holding 
followers. Therefore only one of the main slogans was kept ; 
Abolition of Landlordism — and Land to die Tiller. The fact diat 
we had to add 'Land to the Tiller* was an admission that mere 
abolitkm of landlordism might not benefit the toilers, that the fruits 
might be appropriated by the new class of exploiters. 

The slogan of nationalisation, the realisation of nationalisation 
of land, is the most consistent carrying out of the bourgeois 
democratic revohiticHi. Nationalisatimi of land should not be confused 
widi socialisation of agriculture, socialised large scale agriculture. 
Under naticmalisaticni, land is nationalised, and so long as the 
material foundation for socialised agriculture is not ready, private 
production, small scale production, commodity production is carried 
on. In the cmirse of his earlier writings, Lenin repeatedly stressed 
foat nationalisation of land, by breaking up the feudal estates, by 
nationalising rent, will remove all feudal obstacles to capitalist 
development in agriculture. 

Today, with a quick passing of the democratic revolution into 
the socialist revolution, nationalisation of land in the hands of the 
people's dbnocratic state becomes the revolutionary weapcm not 
only of ^>olishing feudal property but also of carrying forward the 
struggle i^ainst capitalist elements vdio continuously arise out of 
the commodity production in rural areas and vviio if left unchecked, 
would soon mcmopolise all land — for private property would mean 
capitalist property. Nationalisation of land thus becomes a werqxrn 
of carrying forward the democratic revolution into the next stage — 
the proletarian socialist revoluticm — by using it as a we^xm to 
squeeze the capitalist elements until they are eliminated by final 
victory of socialism. It is the transitional slogan which links the 
democratic revcdutitm with the next stage of the revolution, ^tabling 
the proletariat to strike at the capitalist elements. 

The land-hungear of the rural masses, tiie <kmand of land to the 
tiller, is directed against the monopoly of land of the lamStHds as 
weQ as ifoh peasants. The slogan di nationalisation of land is tints 
directed against the monopoly of both these classes— agmnst botii 
feudal and bourgeois private property in land. The tasks oftiie two 
sti^ of tiie i«vol»tmtiais get intmiiidQBd tiupug^ it At the smne 
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time, nationalisaticm by itself does not and cannot abolish capitalist 
relaticms, private or ccanmodity production. It enables the people's 
state to bring it under control and gradually squeeze it out. 

It will be a cmnmon slogan both for die landlord and ryotwari 
areas — one which we have been lacking ^1 these days. We had 
hitherto satisfied our conscience by stretching the meaning of die 
word 'landlords' and applying it to the numeylmding landlords. 
Actually the ryotwari areas had not slogan of revolutionary 
transformation all these days. 

Will it be a rallying slogan? Will it galvanise the rural masses? 
It will definitely do so. Why? Because the basic masses of the rural 
population on which we have to rely are the proletarian and 
semiproletarian elements — ^the agricultural workers and poor 
peasants who have been or are being rapidly expropriated because 
of private property in land. The same is h^pening to the middle 
peasant, though he desperately clings to the illusions of a small 
property holder and dreams of a better world on the basis of small 
property. 

All these classes, and especially the middle peasant, will certainly 
be frightened if nationalisation is put in the wrcmg way; If it is not 
put correctly and properly and its real antifeudal, antirich-peasant, 
anti-m(nKy-lender content is not propagated; if it is not advocated 
on the basis of the very experience of the masses. 

The masses have seen that under presait property relations they 
have been expropriated. But our general denunciation of landlords 
has prevented fiiem from drawing the proper conclusion. Life itself 
is’ proving to them that all private property — whether feudal or 
bourgeois, whefiier landlord or small scale peasant prc^erty — pleads 
to exprt^riation of the peasant— it means property of the e}q}loiting 
classes. We have attacked only feudal prc^erty in land, and thus 

piwenled fiiem fitmi untterstanding that the only gu^tee against 

feudal bourgeois expropriatkm is nationalisation of land. 

Only natinnaKsati on of land wiU break up feudal propraty, only 
of land will hand over the land to the tiller for use, 
only riationalisatkin will end the land mcmqpoly the lamllords 

arid ridi pesi^ants, only nationalisation with its prolubttfon of pwrdiase 

and sale of land will elaninate the power of mmey, of rich orutf 
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to speculate in land, to appropriate it and to expropriate the peasant, 
only nationalisation gives a guarantee of security to the peasant and 
against the power of money, against attachment of land by the 
moneylatder, etc. Thus not only the agricultural workers and poor 
peasants will rally round it, but even the middle peasant, vdiose 
e7q)erience tallies with what we are saying, can be ma^ to understand 
that naticmalisation, far from threatening him with loss of land, 
ensures him against expropriation by the richer elements. There is 
no doubts that initially his vacillaticm will be very big; incited by 
the rich peasant, he may be hostile. For he himself has all the 
prejudices of a property holder against nationalisation. But he can 
be ctmvinced, especially as he sees the truth with his eyes, especially 
if we describe to him what is happening to the middle peasant all 
over the country — statistically, concretely. 

Nationalisation of Land — with land to the tiller for use — should 
be our slc^an along with abolition of landlordism, etc. 

XV 

Another major demand which must figure in our programme is 
the demand for a living wage of agricultural workers — which will 
be a tiemettdously rallying d^nand to organise the agricultural 
wcxkers. This, together with limitaticm of hours of work, extension 
of other rights of industrial wmrkers, social insurance, etc. will 
beccane tire broad platform for organising the agricultural woiicers 
in a separate organisation. Of course the platform will include tiie 
conimon demand farnatitmlisatian of land, aboiitioaoflandbrdism, 
etc. These at presott ^pear to be the additional demands that will 
have to be incoiporated in our agrarian programme. 

Obtain (|uesti<ms ^}out orgamsation — questions regan&ig a 
separate organisatimi of agricultural wcnlmrs, or rur^ working 
ctoasavriicde — have been raised. Some ocxmades have e?qpimed 
the fear that such an indepemkut (mamsation might bring abmrt 
a ccmffict wife poCT and mwkfle peasants, specially if the otganisaition 
dtaxi^nons a hving wage. Tbe^ questiom can be answm'ed l»i^ 
becmiso the ferq^tfeig analysis has ahxady made the posfeQQ clear. 
The prcMetiens constitute fee biggest single group of fee 
populatitni in many parts. Pmoced from lat^ he ia 
fee, neanast ally c^fee pixdeferife m ouiyingfeitmgh fee 
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He is the closest ally in the democratic as well as the socialist 
revolution. Proletarian hegemony in the agrarian revolution, in the 
people's democratic revolution, cannot be established without the 
rural proletanan taking the lead and initiative in the ccHintryside 
and leading the poor peasants— another firm ally— and the middle 
peasant, a vacillsding ally. Proletarian hegemony can only be secured 
through the leadership of the proletariat. Both for the success of 
the democratic as well as die socialist revolution, the proletariat 
must see that the rural workers, firmly allied with poor peasants, 
take the lead and initiative. 

TTie rural workers cannot be roused to this task unless they are 
organised as a separate class, unless their day-to-day batdes are 
fought against their eiqiloiters through their separate organisation. 
Their separate trade organisation or organisations and the batdes 
fought through them will create a common class consciousness, 
rouse political consciousness and enable them to play dieir vanguard 
role in the agrarian revolution. It is therefore incumbent that they 
should be organised in separate organisations for their day-to-day 
battles. It is further incumbent that the party makes special efforts 
to recruit this section inside the party, since they are nearest to the 
proletariat. Special political work, party work among the rural 
proletarians, recruiting them inside and making them the base of 
proletarian party in the countryside is inciunbent on every communist. 
It is the ABC of Leninism. Only thus, i.e. by being drawn inside 
the party and inspired by the proletariat, the rural worker begins 
to assume a lead^ role in the agrarian revolution and die batde 
for people's donocracy in the cormtryside. 

The sq}arate or ganisati on of die rural workers must of course 
have close links forget by common struggle, mutual help and 
organisational coc^iaration with the odier secticMis of the rural 
masses — the poor peasants ami the middle peasants, organised in 
the Kisan Sabha. The rural worker's organisation may be affilia^ 
to the Kisan Sabha, with proper r^resentatitm — or, better still, 
representatives one (^ganisation ^muld invite the corresponding 
executives of the other for dieir important meetings, etc., and there 
should be joint (fosearvance of days and of course joint struggles. 
®“t it is iiHnjinlKatt, at the same time, that the trade or^nisatkm 
of rural workefa (jf its foderaticHi should be afiMiated to die All India 
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Trade Unicsi Craigress x^liere its members come into direct touch 
with the industrial proletariat. 

The doubts raised about hostility from certain sections of the 
peasantry towards the rural workers' movonent should not be 
rejected offhand. There are special elmients in the Indian situation 
which make such hostility probable in the beginning, at least which 
make it possible that the enemies of the workers and peasmits might 
CTqploit them to create disruption in the rural population. 

First, the fact should not be forgotten that in certain parts of 
the country quite a big section of the rural workers, especially 
ag^uhural workers, ccmsists of untouchables while the peasant 
sections, both poor and middle, consist of touchables. In UP, Bihar, 
Maharashtra, Andhra, Tamil Nadu and Kerala this is so. This 
struggh^ that we have been conducting all these years — mainly 
based as ^hey were on the middle peasant — have not yet succeeded 
in baitnitiSt down the caste walls even in our areas. The fact that 
both the middle peasant and the poor peasant have sometimes to 
use the services of at least the rural workers of other trades — 
sweeper, carpenter, blacksmith — will make them antagonistic to 
rural wcnrkers' wage demands and their separated mov^ent. If this 
is allowed to happen, the richer sections, against whom the edge 
of the movemoat is directed, will utilise the qpportunity to start 
caste conflicts, incite the lower sections of the peasants against the 
workers, and disrupt agrarian unity. The danger should not 
he underestimated. The touchable peasant in many places quite 
casially says fliat the untouchable is getting cheeky , 

It must be counteracted frrnn the very b^inning by bringing 
before the poor and middle sections the really antuich-faimer and 
the antilandlord character of the day-to-day strafe. Th^ should 
be matte to realise that it is a part of Ihdr own struggle against 
the ssane oppressors. As for as possible, in my new area, strike 
demonshraticns, etc. should be first (Hganised against rich formers 
and iandlord8— wage snuggles should be directly carried on against 
(hoBi — so llud foe anfoich-fonner and anti-la^ord diaracter is 
dearly aeoi. Secondly^ sufo demands as a livii^ wage etc. should 
be prcpeirly m^lained as anotter aspect ci foe same sbuggte tdiich 
tend for foe pocn p^usa^ etc. A living wage for the 
worknr and ctecod fiveSfowod for foe peosmit is our danand. h 
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should be explained like this. The misconception that he will l\ave 
to foot the bill should go. The landlords and the rich \vill foot the 
bill. He also will benefit thereby. This uill come by overthrowing 
the exploiters, etc. The same expiration must be given to tlie 
middle peasants. In all cases patient explanation and campaigns 
to see that the unity is not disrupted are necessar 5 '. If this precaution 
is not taken the struggle of the workers will be betrayed. 

Finally; we must take into consideration our past. Our base is 
primarily a middle-peasant base. We have no desire to liquidate 
tliis work of a decade. We must desparately attempt to retain him, 
answer his doubts, etc., do everything to see that he is saved from 
going over to the wrong side even temporarily, or from taking a 
merely neutral attitude towards this question. At the same time, we 
must decisively go ahead, carrying fonvard the struggle and 
overcomes his vacillations through it, if they are not overcome 
before. All opportunities for explaining, propaganda, solving doubts 
and creating solidarity should be taken — all tactical handlings of 
struggles, when to start, how to start, etc. — but we cannot sacrifice 
the tempo of the struggle for him, cannot wait till he is convinced, 
till his doubts are solved. If we do sufficient propaganda and do 
not leave him to his fete, if we continue to maintain our links with 
him in the course of the struggle, then his doubts will more and 
more disappear as he sees the agrarian workers fighting desperately. 
His vacillations however are bound to be great. 

XVI 

We must refer to another organisational aspect — ^the role of 
peasant committees in the struggle of land — of peasant committees 
as organs of stru gg le. Our fell slogan should be 'Naticmalisation 
of Land' and its distribution for use through peasant committees — 
which, we should take care to see, are mainly composed of the poor 
peasants and rural proletarians — i.e. that they are in m^ority, 
though the middle peasant will also be there. The committee tradition 
must be created in 1i» day-to-day struggle itself— -whether it is a 
fetiggle against ejectmraxt, for wage, or for the occupation of land. 

conanittee— dected committee in the course of the strug^e, 
3®d not ih^ stdiiia committee— whidh throws up new militant 
[ elements, most be tfes broad democratic ewgan to conduct struggles. 
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It must be the real authority, respected by the people, ccmsisting 
of active elements thrown up by die stru^es, and before which 
capitulation and vacillation in the leadership, etc, can be exposed. 
It must made into the authority — and it can be because it is elected 
in the course of the struggle and therefore looked upon as the 
embodiment of unity whose word is law, the call of the movement. 
Our comrades must popularise these committees and function them 
as the democratic organs of struggle, and rouse pride in them. They 
are the weapons of rank-and-file leadendiip and they must be fully 
used. When out of the partial struggles the committee idea takes 
root, it comes into autorpatic play whenever the masses fight, and 
gives organised form to the struggle. And when the struggle reaches 
wide dimensions, leading to the seizure of land, they become the 
revolutionary peasant committees to seize land and, at a still higher 
stage, the basis of peasant soviet. Unless the committee is an organ 
of Struve, is consciously developed as the proper organisational 
form, the class leadership will not emerge. 

XVII 

This analysis of the agrarian problem ought to give us fire class 
aligmnoit not only in the agrarian revolution but also in the people's 
democratic revolution, the organisati<m of wfaidi is our immediate 
task. The class alignmoit in our rural areas, which contains the 
vast majority of our pet^le, is of vital importance in the struggle 
for peq)le's democracy. 

Who are die oiemies and who are the friends of the proletariat 
in the revolutknaiy struggle for people's democracy ? Against whom 
is it directed, who is to be oversown? What is the difference 
between the present period mi the previous period ? 

First, the people's draiocratic revolutkoi is directed towards the 
overthrow of the pditical rule of die bourgeoisie. This is basic 
change m die situatkai. Formerly our ponqiiective was overthrow 
the kipaiidiA nde, paralyse the instability of die b(nug6oisi& 
Tiai||y« it is not neutraluatkin of d» oompraoiiaiQg nde hut direct 
the bouiget^ rule in a political badle. From ^ 
old positioii of oppoi^tai imhiectly, boorgeoisie has become j 

dai i^pfiiuhead of htdim ooimtor-ievohitiott. 
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Where do the f^idal landlords, princes, etc, stand ? The agrarian 
revoluticm must liquidate feudalism. The people's d^ocratic 
revolution is simultaneously directed against feudalism. 

In die agrarian areas it must also struggle against the capitalist 
elements and attack their monopoly in land. The agr arian revolution 
thus contains both elements, the struggle against feudal exploitation 
as well as capitalist exploitation. 

What about imperialism? The struggle for real independence 
and freedom of the country is no longer a struggle for a national 
state, but a struggle to take the country out of the orbit of world 
imperialist, world-capitalist order; to join the democratic socialist 
system. People's democracy and remaining within the imperialist 
orbit are diametrically opposed to each other. 

Here we find the interlacing of the democratic and socialist 
revolutions. The task of liquidating the feudal order is linked with 
the task of overthrowing the political rule of the bourgeoisie — a 
task to be accomplished under the leadership of he proletariat. 

The task of national independence is linked with the task of 
breaking away from the capit^ist orbit and going into the socialist 
system of countries — an interlinking of the two, which comes about 
because the present democratic revolutions are taking place in the 
context of the developing world-socialist revolution. The meaning 
of two camps today becomes more and more clear — on the one 
haiul, the camp of imperialism and capitalist order, and on the other 
hand, the camp of socialism and democracy. The struggle for 
freedom from imperialist aggression becomes directly linked with 
the struggle for ^ overthrow of the capitalist order on a world 
plane. 

Which are the classes that will be die driving forces of this 
pet^le's democratic revolution? 

First, die proletariat, which alone can talre a lead in vanquishing 
the political rule of the bourgeoisie and vihidi must lead it. 

Secondly, die rural proletmian and semiproletanan masses, 
poor peasants, berth of whwn struggle against feudal as well as 
taipitaii<8t exploitaticni. The former is the nearest to the proletariat 
mid is direedy mqiloited by the capitalist elemeorts and expresses 
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the antag<Husm of commodity (noduction fxr more sharply than any 
(^her rural sectimi. Neither has got any chance of decent exigence 
unless socialism is achieved. They together constitute the b^msyority 
of the nmU population. 

Then come die vacillating allies. The middle peas^ vacillates 
most; firstly, because his socid orientation is towards in rich 
peasant against whom the people's democratic alliance to fight; 
secondly, he vacillates most because the struggle calls him to fight 
the bourgeois government about which he has illusions. His 
vacillations therefore become violent, especially when he realises 
that the Cot^ess government is to be fought, (fis vacillations were 
of a quite difierent type whoi it was a question of anti-imperialist 
strug^e and following the oppositional bourgeoisie — he vacillated 
but he was able to overcome his vacillaticms because of his anti- 
in:q>erialist and antifeudal hatred. But today he vacillates most 
because when he is asked to fight the bouigeois government and 
rich peasants, he is called upon to fi^t all that which he aspires 
to be, his ideal so to say. His vacillations will be therefore of the 
most violent type. 

And yet he can be won over; there is an important place for 
him in ^ alliance because he is a victim of bodi feudal and 
capitalist exploitation, and d>e grim truth of life will teach him to 
ally himself widi die finding forces. The struggle for die alliance 
of the middle peasant is a vital struggle and it will be successful 
to the extent the other seefiens in^nie confitkaice in him by dwir 
decisive acdon. But any iwglect (k conscious efforts to win him 
over would prove fetal. 

Then ctnnes die petty bouigeoitm of die town and city. The 
mteltectuals, die o^per sections, and part of die lower secdons get 
sfdit fiom ^ main firont, mid sections of them range ^bmia^ves 
against the inotetariat These am sectioiif wito fintn fee iqqper omd 
of the mafe feneanaaQf; mray, organs of staeh^ arid ocoqiy privite^ 
positkmt as tomiagiHt, o£fe^ in bmaau oommsis, feetecies^ 
esttddiatoe^, etc.— aU of whom jbok to the piesent boingeois 
goveintn^;fo'l^^ feeir pfivilqgiBd poshba. . 

1heTiiM«ai«*-feeenqdoyees, school teacher 

riofficiai^ eic;— hnt a seeion tdoes a sioee 
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and more ^isive stand and gets socialist minded. The warning 
over of this section of the petty bourgeoisie is of vital iinptntance. 

In all this, where does the rich peasant, peasmit bourgeoisie, 
stand ? Does he vacillate? Can he be neutralised ? No. He is one 
of the main enemies in the rural areas — ^in iact, the spearhead of 
bourgeoisie-j^dal reaction in rural areas. First, he is a capitalist 
and he looks upon the govemmoit as his govemmoit. Any movonent 
directly against diat government, he knows, is directed against 
him — hoice he fights dc^echy. Second, he is an e^q^loiter and 
the agrarian revolution, i^ch is out to attadk his moncqioly in land 
and his exploitation of labour, ranges him ^inst the alliance. He 
bec(»nes the most fmatical defender of the government, of reaction, 
of the present cmler. 

The disposition of class forces then appears as follows ; The 
proletariat, basing itself firmly on the rural proletariat mid poor 
peasants, marches in alliance with the middle peasant, against the 
landlords, v^le fitting the rich peasants, for the overthrow of the 
political rule of the bourgeoisie, for the overthrow of feudalism, 
for taking the country out of the imperialist orbit, for a democratic 
dictatorship of workers and peasants. 

Such is the disposition of the class forces whidi emerges from 
our analysis. Sudi is the meaning of tl^ proletariat basing itself 
firmly on the rural proletariat and poor peasants. 

The alliance, the disposition of die class forces, also shows the 
interlacing of the democratic revolution with the socialist revohidon. 

The prepcmderating force in the class tdliance — die force of the 
proletanat>— leading the rural proletariat and poor peasatdry, is die 
basis of the socialist revoludm, is die force which brii^ about 
the socialist revolution. Thus the nmin dass force is alreaify bom 
and readiing for the next task. 

The aUiance by ovevdirowing foidalism dischaiges die task of 
die democratic revdudon. The direct ofmfoiow the proletariat 
of die politick rtite of die bourgeoiffle givm h a proietaiian socialist 
chancttf. 
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&is character. At Hbs same time, the immediate result of the alliance, 
the dranocratic dictatOTship of workers and peasruts, marks the 
stage as ctanpl^irm of the democratic revolution, accentuates the 
class struggle, strengthens the leadership of die woricing class and 
its alliance widi toiling peasants. 

But all die nec^saiy elements for marching to tte next stage 
area already there. Apart from nationalisaticHi, etc. The main 
weapon— 'the alliance of the proletariat and rural workers and poor 
prasants — is akeady dominant, and it cannot rest without marching 
to the next stage, because rume of its prchlems gets solved without 
socialism. The overthrow of the political rule of the bourgeoisie 
dqirives the class oiemy of the state weapon and places it in the 
hands of the toilers. How quickly the democratic dictatorship of 
workers and peasants — or the people’s democratic state — enters the 
second phase, i.e. the dictatorship of the proletariat, depends on 
how firmly the alliance of the proletariat vith rural workers and 
poor peasants marches against the bourgeoisie, how firmly the 
leadership of the proletariat is established so that the state is firmly 
used to break the resistance of the bourgeoisie; how free the 
proletariat and its party are from illusions about peaceful struggle. 
Hien people's democracy passes from the first to the second stage, 
die socialist stage— thus the interlacing takes place. 



STRATEGY AND TACTICS IN THE 
STRUGGLE FOR PEOPLE’S 
DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 
IN INDIA 

REPORT MADE BY THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA TO 
THE POLIT BUREAU AND THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE : 

Part I 

1. THE ACCENTUATION OF THE ECONOMIC CRISIS, 
THE CONTINUANCE OF THE UPSURGE DESPITE 
REPRESSION, FULLY CONFIRMS THE BASIC 
ANALYSIS OF THE POLITICAL THESIS 


The months siiice ^ party coigress have completely confirmed 

the analysis of political forces matte by fiie sectmd cmigress in its 
political resolution and the forecast of develc^ments. The ectnuxnic 
crisis has deepened wilii every mcmth — ^tiUnowthebourgec^eaiid 
their government come fiice to face with it in die shape of ever- 
increasing inflation. 

The mcmetary inflaticai, with whose aid foe bouigeoiste |tid foe 
rapidly-develq^ crisis— vfoich in petite’s mind is gptekally 
associated with fidhng prices, loss of wages and open iinen^toymeat 
of foousaods— 4ias now brouj^ foe ecoocmiic ifonctore on foe 
verge of odlapse. fo inflatkin the bourgeois have fimndfoe meet 
colons my— foe invisibte weaptmr— to Beece and rob tbesaasset, 
inSict starvotkn on foein^ dqnedate their hfoour, reditee foenr 
wages and hud foe tontens of foe criste on foe shouldeili 
masses. The ever-inoeasing q>iial of prices, with wages la gging 

AAhpttdhy barutH, D$cmUmr 1948. Am mu 

?|i» C c wf i ww riii ^ 4, AwiKMr 
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behiivl. fleeces the \\x)rker of his labour and inflicts starvation 
wages on him and draws him to defend his standard of living and 
advance claims for permanent guarantee against starvation wages. 
The dearness allowance evety\vherc lags far behind die actual rise 
in the cost of living, and ivitfa everi day die bourgeoisie seems to 
widen the gap. The recent announcement of the government of India 
to virtually abolish the cheap grainshops, and retain di^ with only 
restricted items, is intended to subject the railway workers to the 
rising spiral of prices, bring about a still further worsening of their 
conditions, as it would remove the automatic protection against rise 
in prices afforded by the cheap grainshops and as under new terms 
of cash allowance. 

The question of liiang wage, security of employment, housing, 
etc. all remain unsolved — sacririced to the need of solving the crisis 
at the expense of the workers. 

The inflation, which is expression of the crisis, hits the w orker 
hard and draws him to challenge the government and his exploiters 
more strcmgly than ever. 

The salaried employee is in the same position as the worker with 
his salaries static and the cost of living shooting higher and higher. 
His struggles break out again and again — as die direct result of 
the inflaticKiaiy movement, w'hich makes his conditions unbearable. 

The inflationary movement ruins the middle peasant, it helps the 
process of expropriation of die poor peasant ai^ makes the position 
of die agricultural woiicers insufferable. The doggedly-fought 
struggles of the agricultural workers, die tcnacit\' with which die 
poor peasffiit fights to get back land firom whidi he has been evicted 
fiBid die militant and broid swe^ of the agrarian struggles — speak 
of d» oidieafabie oom&ions created by dw rise in prices, which 
have added anew exciuaiitingbtnden to the ^lohation by landlords 
and other rural csqpknttog demeitts. 

(My die landlords and rich pourants have relied a good harvest 
ont of die risu^ |>rices of food products, conmierda} oops and 
bdttr agrioitturd products. The mid^ peasant evm when he has 
# surplus and is coi»eqittntiy to cash it oi die huuket and 
feap good prices, finds himself coiaptetely defrauded when he goes 
as a buyer to die maricet to imrchase goods mpiifad fr>r cairying 
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on cultivaticm. The prio; of industrial goods required 1^ him is so 
high that die little cash earned by him &lls too short of his 
requirements as a purchaser and he tuns into debts. 

The inflationary crisis thus sharpens die class struggle in the 
countryside — eqiei^ly the struggle between the agricultural workers 
and poor peasants on the one side and die landlords and rich 
peasants on die other. The ruin of the middle peasant conqiels him 
to join die struggle. 

A new entrant in the struggle is die police miployee of the 
government who was preceded by other government employees. 
The desperate situiUion created by inflationary crisis — ^the desperate 
effort to throw the burdens of the crisis on the pet^le — is seen in 
the fact that the demands of policemen are growing tuid they are 
coming on strike. The other government employees too are bdng 
drawn in the fight though some of them are temporarily calmed 
down by petty concessimis and show of strength. 

Thus the overwhelming majority of population — workers, 
employees, government servants, policemen, agricultural workers, 
poor peasants, middle peasants — aD arc being drawn into die struggle 
through the direct effects of die inflationar>’ movement. 

But inflatiem is only die expression of die accentuated economic 
crisis and a weapon of dirowing additional burdens cn the masses — 
the burdens of the crisis — by defiraudii^ people of dieir labour 
through mcmetary devices. The fact however ^t the govemnwnt 
itself is forced to talk against inflatimi shows that this method of 
throwing additional burdens is no Itniger oaou^, that the ruling 
class requires mote drastic measures than the existing distribution 
of national income secured throu^ inflatimi that it requires qien 
and frontal attacks. 

For inflation caily expf^ses the accentuated sd^ of the oisis. 
It camiot rranove the basic causes of die crisis whidi goes on getting 
(teqier iuid deeper. These basic causes are seen in the total insAiility 
to produce more or keep to ^ old levd of pnxhictitm whhin tito 
fnunewoik of presem rdatiom prodiK^ton. The relations of 
prothtedem have become a ddter on die ^owto of piodut^cmaiid 
whaleyorihe lul^ idiss does, the bask {HnoMem esamot be solved. 

Tlds k iteen k tdMdon to the kodhietioR of food md lito 
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producticm relations c^vtainii^ <m land. The ta|ud deterioration of 
prochicdcm (hi l^nid, rapid impoveiii^ai^t and e7q)ropriation of die 
producer fhxn land as welt as means of protfaictkm, is a direct 
consequoice of the feudal and capitalist relations in agriculture. 

The war years have accentuated this process tenfold. By 
concentiating land and iiMans of production in the hands of a fewer 
and fewo^ pecqile, ti^ ^riculture of die snail pnxhicer has been 
ruined. It has beonne impossible for land to be cultivated with 
efficiency by die small producer. 

Hiis is the basis of deficit and famine economy in the 
countryside — one which has now become a pennanoit feature. The 
dd relatkais of producdon memi fomii^ and destitution, expropriation 
of the producer fimn land — ^and must certainly drive millions to 
fight 

These basic causes of the ^rarian crisis were sharply thrown 
into relief in the period since the seccmd ccmgress when die struggle 
of the poor peasants and agricultural workers broke into militant 
fights, when starting with the unhoarding of paddy in Kerda — ^a 
fonn immediately dictated by famine econcnny — it develcped into 
clashes with police and hire^ gangs, into a miniature civil war. 

The same cdlapse is to be se«i on the industrial frcmt, though 
here loose talks of importing capital goods etc. act as a 
sracdoescreat — Chiding the rrad nature of die crisis. Inspite of all 
effints, idegalisaticm of strikes, aiforcing compulsory arbitration 
etc., production is (m the decline. In so for as the (fecliiw is real — 
and not faked by capitalists due to dieir desire to evatfe taxation 
mid sdtl in the blade maikd — it reveals, apart from sudi factors 
as breakdovm of machinery etc., die linuhdkms and restrictions 
inclosed by ctqdtalist profits. Firs%, the growdi of sdike straggles 
mid die increasii^ demands of wmkers themselves show that dw 
presod caad^kms prodmdion are comis^ tnsliup conflict whh 
thpreal pnaibmr mid area s4pt of the growu^ colk^Kre of capkj^ 

Sbbdttily, these » who do not wwt to 

mcieaee imxhtctioii intess oonhfioitt me first enmoed dmt dm 
wodmrs* vnges are cut, that the increase m prodnefion woold not 
rendt st fiys in profits. Thb is already sen ai connection vnth dm 
^pwsdon of dmie m teaxilm. The miUonmers undertake ;to do 
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it only if tiiey are allowed to increase worickiad, (fistiilwte die 
number of workers in two shifts in three shift s — and thus hfcr easp 
Nvorkload per worker and reduce the cost of productimi whkh 
would ensure that evsai if the price of cloth falls, tte capitalist would 
get enonnus profits and which would also enable tl^ capitaiist to 
retrench the workers in the other shift when he finds it less profitable 
to errq)loy tiiem. 

Increase in production without a corresponding guarantee of 
profits, of reduction of wages and increase in workload per worker 
frightens the capitalists, who see the looming shadows of the world 
crisis in the near future. 

The capitalists seek to find a way out by importing the more 
up-to-date machinery — which would enable them to reduce 
employment and ensure profits by cutting down the wsrge^ill. 

But the importation of capital goods from abroad, whedier for 
rorovating old industries or starting new ones, would not solve die 
problem. For the bourgeoisie will not be able to solve die prc^lem 
of the market — which because of the destitutirm of the peasantry 
is shrinking every day. The feudsd and capitalist relations in 
agriculture act as fetters on the developmoit of the proihK^ve 
forces — both in industry and agriculture. In relation to industiy d« 
agrarian relations hindn die developmoit by narrowing down die 
home market — and bonce the crisis continues drapite all attempts 
to iidroduce new madhinery etc. The bourgec^ie accentuates the 
crisis by maintaining old rdations in agriculture, by depriviag 
diottsands of jobs, by cutting down wages — ail of vtdiich narrow 
the market atill fiutiier. 

The accomiation of the crisis is alreatfy seen on the mdostriai 
front, thot^ it is marked by biadomiket, hi^ prictes and haflaiion. 
Actually bladcmaiket mid high prices ate only means of dqnivtiig 
die common pec^le of (Hdinary necessities— i.e. an expresskm of 
^ way in ndiidiihe tmrden of the ^isis is passed on to the people. 
But ft appmops on^ in the ncnclass ftxm of sheutage of good^ 
diOQgh dte sufieros are oidy die exfdiMted masses. 

tteccsttuadon is seen m high piiceii aid ill the ikadal of 
. nece^es ScibasA standard of lifb to dte producer, in the 
giowhig strike-strugg^ aid denuBids of dte vtoikers, in dte ferocious 
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rq>ression i^nst tiie workers, in the insistent demand of the 
csq}italtsts diat production cannot proceed unless strikes are 
niegalised, w^es su’e cut, work-load is increased, thousands are 
rendered unmiplc^%d, and in the &ct that with ail this, the hcnne 
market shrinks more and more. 

The basic causes of the capitalist crisis, the impossibility to 
solve it remain and bring fresh collisions. The basic cause of the 
revolutionary upsurge thus gets accentuated at every step. Last 
eis^ mcmths have conclusively proved it. 

Revdutionary Upsurge Continues 

Out of diis has arisra the great stru^les of the last eight 
months — struggles of workers and peasants, students — struggles 
a^iinst which most barbarous methods of repression were used 
(Kertda, Andhra, Tamil Nadu, West Bengal) — struggles which saw 
&scist terror against die toilers. 

These struggles bear one special character. N(K only are the>’ 
bom out of econcmic desperaticxi; but they come in the widcc of 
growing disillusimiment with the Crmgress govemmaits and are 
uiKfertaJcen by toilers in direct defiance of the Congress govemmoit. 
In than are being trained and steeled the new f(n-c» which are 
destined to overdirow the bourgeois rule. The>' reveal ixit rnily the 
ri^iid process of disUlusionmait, die ra^id dectiiM of the influence 
of die Coi^r^, but also the growing despert^ determinatimi and 
militancy of the masses. The>’ often develqi into armed dasho in 
die ftu:e of terror. The terTW — mie-t^h of which would have 
fiMmaiy demoralised the f^ters — ik>w evdces only indignation 
and greater detanunatkm. How often have the leaders the pai^, 

in fecem stm^bs, uodero^mated the power of residauice of the 
nosses under txmx (Couninttore, Kef^), ami diinkkg diat all 
toijrtaace a Inofcen, have been ^rpriaed by die maases who have 
n^diaed tp yield to team' and decided to continue nsistatKie ? All 
dd liamiai^ of Bieaniihig die leststance powm* of 
gone to the winds; tlie massei am no ioni^ the old 
pf terror, idwa^v dn^ged Imk 1^ ^ iUum fda fccum 
am the new mastms on the eve of levdutioBaiy bapEtea>'*d^^ 
moK and mcne rewhse rmtm 'is hrfNSssl^'aad't^^ 
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developing a great confidence in the victory their cause, because 
they have begun to see their real stren^. 

The partial struggle of the present period therefore beconw Avide 
mass battles, aimed conflicts — miniature civil wars — and when 
they are organised on a sufficiently big scale easily develop into 
political battles and throw up embryonic state forms (Telangana) — 
such is the logic of the situation. No Chinese wall today divides 
die two as it did divide during the period of stabilisation. The 
terroristic repression teaches the masses to march fijrwaid and to 
challenge the state with all their power. It convinces them that 
without such a fight no struggle is possible, thus raising die stru^le 
to a political plane — its stage being determined by the form and 
successful character of the resistance offered. 

Naturally in these struggles, which the party had the great 
privilege of leading, the government concentrated all its terror and 
venom against us and the militant masses under our leadership. 
Rape, torture, burning of houses, murder, gangsterism, assault on 
women, merciless beating of well-known leaders — all these were 
systematically utilised to crush the struggle. The bourgeoisie sedcs 
to rule tire peo^e with terror. The Cemgress gowanroent has revealed 
itself as the unashamed dictatorship of die bourgeoisie, maintained 
in deforce of die finidal-imperidist-bourgeoism alliance. 

But despite this terror and the ruthless repression laundied 
against the CPI which is rapidly assuming its role as the vanguard 
of the revolutionary forces, (tespite the terror laundied against the 
ma<jge« — ^ bouigedsie arid dw Congress goveremoits have beat 
compelled by the resistance of the masses to go slow; the Congress 
govemments have found it increasmgly difficult to sdve tiw crisis 
at the npense of the people and haace had to adqit tatida of 

pns tpt>i i^imen*i diampticin,conces8kMaselc.befbreafipo<italoffeostve 

couM be fauinched. 

The ghKtous ledstaoce ofieied 1^ the wmhm of Cdadiatofe 
in die protooged tesetik the leced stiilm of SI 

(rtaff; utrflma Iflte themilitaid sweepers^ strike ht ttbtnh^; 
die doggedl)Hbigld Strike of Caloitta M Tf^ 

odier woilcafs; die tei^ strikes of CP and Bear; the «mmn^ 
strftae dl.owo: kcha ied by the tinioiii of the AITPC, ted by dw 
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CPI leaders, and often by unions belonging to socialist and otiier 
organisations — ^die dogged resistance offered to every new offensive, 
or die doggedness with which every new demand was fought — have 
all created fear of the woridng-class resistance in government 
quarters and made them revise that any sudden and all round 
offeisive will m^ with goieral resistance, and pass into even a 
general strike, bringing ffu; vsdiole structure crashing down. 

The organised working class led by the CPI bars the way to 
an easy attack against the workers. It inspires the workers under 
the leadership of other parties. It is this fear of woikii^ class 
stroDgth that has hitherto saved die railway, post^ and other 
government workers from immediate unemploymait, from 
retroidhment. If the government has hitherto succeoied in postponing 
the redress of their demands — thanks are mainly due to die treachery' 
of reformists like Jayaprakash Narayan. The government similarly 
dared not sanction the textile millowners' proposal of three shifts 
by distributing the present number in three shifts because an attempt 
to do so in Ahmedabad led to a revolt on the part of textile workers 
against Nanda & Co last year. 

Inspire of die repeated demands of the capitalists for retrendunent 
and rationalisation, the govemmoit represraitatives, vho have been 
mass leaders and who dierefoie were able to judge die temper of 
die masses correctly, would not rush imo such measures. They 
resorted to disruptimi, softening of die workers through INTUC, 
disamptitm throu^ die sociidists, through protracted n^odatitms, 
{x^tpomeinait, dirough aihitratkm etc. so that dwy should have 
mfikiem time to (kal whhdie ittasses. They banned striker r^ntssed 
strilms; at the same dme .diey established arbitradon ttibunals to 
deftectdie discontem id consdtiitkMia! channds, to armdieftlbf^^ 
and to be ^le to put off die strikes. In many cases dn^ also granted 
wage increases to fbe woilunv, at die same time leaving die door 
open to die capitalists to launch ndionalisatiaii. 

Till pow dK aridtrsdi^ tnaddneiy it^has bem tmed to give 
pedy cop^ the out tl«i wt»keie->HmaidBi|g a straggle 

at d» end (hfifiodt ENtt now even die limits ofdiesepet^ concessions 
have been reached. die etptafists demand is nm conoasriom 

to wtahere. bm open frontal offimsive; not deflectam 

bid open wai&re. Fmrdiis ptnpore adritraiypowem of die envlo^ 
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and police batons are necessary, not arbitration tribunals. And die 
governmont is nqiidly moving towards that. 

Meanwhile, omqielled by the resistance of the organised wcnh^, 
the govenment has berai moving slowly. It is even now afraid to 
chtdlra^ die organised strength of die woik^s. It relies on 
disrupticn), propaganda and ill^isationofdie CPI and help fh»n 
die reformists who prmnise to retreat aiui betray at the first official 
offonsive. 

In die coming period dierefore in the name of fighting inflation 
the government will embark upon wholesale offensive. It is heralded 
by the wididrawal of cheap grain facilities for railway workers. The 
government relies on ruthless ri^ression and short and swift stn^le. 
But die forces of the working class are strong and if they take an 
unbending attitude, the government offensive can be defeated. It is 
not at all easy for the government to challenge the strei^ of the 
workers. The govemnwnt wants to do it piecemeal. It is afraid of 
the united strengdi of die workers. 

The resistance offered by die workms to the capitalist method 
of solving die crisis thus has till now thrown the govenunoil on 
die defoisive and forced it to move slowly. It has sanded dm jobs 
of tens of thousands. It is a big testmumy to die streogdi of the 
workers. 

The last ei^ mtmdis have not been months of victivy for 
capitalists and the government . They have been mondis of stn^^bs 
which have forced the government to be cautious in incatiiig dm 
workers to take up die challenge. 

Similarly resi^ance has grown m rural areas with peasaaibi and 
atpncttltiiral woikers in a militaitt and fitdding nmod. The receid 
stn^g^ show that die peasant masses were begmamg to faml dm 
foil ftnee of disconton agmiist ev(»y at^mct of gavaraiimrAptdic)^-* 
procurement, prices, land, wages txc. The coming moisto nhidh 
will m pxmmieBtai ptocunsneid, and which wiU nman tocxte 
haidddps for foe snallor peasmtts, wfii see a genmail immsmeiit 
for not gjhfoig aiQT pafo fo dm govenmmid, 
tent 

wifo foe qdm and dm 

aooonqpohmd it, foe laM fiigid moidhs have seen a growfo of 
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rosistance which inak« it more and more difficult for die govemmoit 
to solve the crisis at the expense of the people. 

N^ru Government — Spearhead of Counter-Revolution 

The characterisation of the Nehru government as a 
collabondionist bourgeois government has not only been fully 
borne out by the events of the last eight months but has been 
enriched. Recent events have thrown added light on the real face 
of the government. 

In its internal policy, die government, as we have seen, seeks 
to rule by terror in the interests of oqiitalists, in the defence of 
the present capitalist set up. Where it is embarrassing to use direct 
police terror, it uses its mass influence to organise terror gangs 
fltxn Congressmen (Kerala) and starts civil war. These gangs are 
used in hundreds and thousands so that they cease to be mere 
gangster war&re but develop into civil war. 

In industrial matters, the government has thrown off its mask 
and has emne forward as an avowedly capitalist government. It has 
given up nationalisaticHi, it has assured defence of the caphalist 
onter; it is giving rdief frmn taxation to cartalists, it has sanctioned 
ratimialisation; it is itself onbarking upon retrenchment; in the 
name of fighting inflatiem it intends to throw fresh burdens cm the 
people, does not prevent the capitalists fi’can reaping huge profits 
but only limits distributiem of dividends. The cj^italists attack 
every reference (he government spedeesmen made to nationalisatkm 
and the government retreats. It is now becoming dear that die 
govenimatt is formally giving up even the ten-year limit and 
assuimg capitalists that private emetprise will donunate. All 
tep^ttidn regarda^ Irvis^ wage etc. is dielved; by backflow about 
fetr by relating fecsn to fetr ptxdlts, fee govoimteiit dieats 
fee woriters and proteds fee capit^sts. 

On c^fwit^ tpiestiims, the govemraent pursues cM poli^ of 
*ad^^ feudal iaiid resUns to fee needs of c^italistni^ 
cut, new cfess oi rich peasaitts at its diin ba^. Ipjie htofeoni 
bihs of provincial ministries were a fantastic plan to advance fee 
intnests of fee rich peasants by makh^ the poor peannsts, taa> 
p^9«nnfe.tocon)peasafethe!andlardsaiidtotnttffem 
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in so far as he held the lEuid into a c^italist landlord. The main 
beneficial^' was to be the rich peasant as well as tihe landlord whose 
financial interests were to be protected through compcnsatiiMi and 
ufiose feudal methods e>qploitation were to be modi^ to suit the 
needs of the capitalist conditions. Even if these bills are postponed 
today, die government would be movit^ in the same direction 
through one itK^hod or another, enabling th£ rich peasant to ioc^ 
the agricultural woricers and poor peasants, protecting him against 
the depredations of the landlord, while leaving the landlord free to 
exploit the poor and middle peasants and agriculhtral woihers. 

in agrarian matters also the government has come out as the 
avowed champion of capitalist elements wliose modification of and 
cennpromise with feudalism only enhances the burden of exploitation 
of the toiling peasants. 

It is because of this that intense repression is launched; civil 
liberties arc suppressed; the public safety acts enacted, mass arrests 
of members of CPI ordered; arrests and convictions of workers, 
peasants, studumts and occasionally of youAs under sodaiist influence 
arc ordered. The policy could nc^ be inqilemoited excqit ihrou^ 
a general attack on the people as a whole, except by crushing every 
vestige of democratic right and suppressing every opposition to the 
ruling clique. The imimidating practices resorted to against Ae 
socialists whenever the reformist learterAip is forced to enAaik on 
sttike by Ae pressure of woricers; the intinudation practice against 
Aem in Ae assembly elections (United Provinces), ami Ae 
unscrupulous use of repressive powm agahud Ae CP, Hs press, 
its members — constimte an eloquent testirntMiy A the regime which 
Ac Congress wants to establish. It is the Amiliar paA--undi»' the 
cloak of anti-communism, reaction’s steatAy attempt A march A 
fascism and crush all democratic forces at Ae head of which standb 
tltt ConmiuiutR Party. 

The pditimd msolutkm characlerised the govenunmit as a 
collabmnatioRttst gqa«nimetd*--'as a government of ccanpromise and 
cottaboatAon wii^ ttii|>enalism. fr deflnih^ 
had ccsuHMi A jday an oppodtioiial n^. It also noted Aat there 
wxjuld be cepitetk add dilferences l^wcaa the boutgeoUic ami 
^penahsm bid Aese would be solved at govenvnental hvel. 
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All diese characterisati(»is have not cmly .been proved but ooiiched 
in die last ei^ months. 

The bourgeoisie and its government have come out not tmly as 
mere compromisers and collaborators; they have come as the 
spearhead of the counter-revolutionary forces, the m^ force which 
alone because of its mass influence can defend the capitalist order, 
create disruption among the masses, and organise terror. No other 
class, neither in^erialism nor feudalism, can do it. No other class 
today can secure wide social support, even though tenqxirary, for 
the present regime of c^italist order; none can direct such terror 
and still continue to exist and rule for some time. 

Hangmen of Popular Revolts in States 

The Indian bourgeoisie is the most fighting active partner in the 
bourgeois-feudal-imperialist combine. In relation to the people it 
is the strongest of the diree ami today when the main immediate 
task of the combine is to stem the tide of revoluticai, the Indian 
bourgeoisie comes forward as the leading member of the ccmibuie. 

The fight for revolution therefore breaks out directly against die 
rule of the Congress government — and no amount of curses and 
abuses to impei^iam can alter the &ct. 

In the coosciousiKSs of people as well as in reality the fight for 
revolution means die fight to overthrow the Congress govemment. 
It is so because the Ccmgress govemment and die bcnirgeoisie are 
not mere puppets but becsuise in reah^ d^ are active partners 
and lesidmg forces m the combine. 

Ihis Dallas a miadwr of consequences — ^the chief among them 
bong dial initiatty the figld fiir revohitioii starts widi dh^ded fijfces, 
i.e. a large section of Ox^pess inass» is not prqiaied to believe 
diat d is ipessary to ovenfarow the government and is dKtefine 
often hesl^ng to n^dte a move, diat the present government is not 
atitotnaticady iscdated as its faedecessca which was the natkiiial 


K nieaiis fiiiiiia: that die pesent govenmient 
j|^ % tmti-in^efiadist or anthciqMdst slqgans. hior can It be 
beaten shoo^ diat it is a mere piqipet govemment; tint it is 
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imperialism wiiich rules in reality; and by calling on the people to 
overthrow the imperialist rule. It means that pecqjle have to be 
convinced of the necessity' of overthrowing a goverranent which 
many of diem considered to be their own. 

The government's role of a spearh^ of counter-revolution and 
protector of the present order was clearly seen in its dealings with 
the accession of states. Under the original plan of inq>erialism, the 
stmes, tihough they might not have remained formally indepoident, 
would have secured so much freedom as to be continuous thorns 
on the side of the bourgeoisie and a weapon of in^erialist pressure 
on the bourgeoisie. Perhaps Hyderabad was in the early stages 
marked out for independence. 

But imperialism forgot one important and vital factor in its 
calculation — ^the people — whom the bourgeoisie alone could utilise. 
In actual life therefore the bourgeoisie acting within the framewoih 
of the Mountbatten compromising plan has been able to bargain 
hard and advance its own interests and swing the princes to its 
side from being a reserve of imperialism. Though die various states 
signed the instruments of accession prepared by Mountbatten which 
only handed over defence, foreign af&irs etc. to the centre, the 
Congress leaders soon utilised the threat of mass noovemoit of the 
one hand and refusal of military help on the other. Thus prince after 
prince was compelled to agree to elected legislatures which, though 
they were with restricted franchise, were enou^ to give the 
bourgeoisie the required majority' and pressure to dominate the 
states from within — and collaborate with feudal elements on terms 
favourable to die bourgeoisie — and in consonmice with its new 
status at the centre. 

In HydOTsd>ad the bourgeoisie played the same game. Knowit^ 
die impoitmice of Hyderabad it todc evray stq? with die advice of 
Moundiattea. But ite trump card to frighten imperialism was the 
popular movements, strengA of exunmunist forces It agreed to 
hold bade the-pc^uiar force, curb the communists, provided 
imperialimi brought pissstim m the Nisam to accede, fodi^ 
it {Hit^posedtp talte action. Again its trun^ card is elet^kgidami^ 
which under any wide franchise gives it ccsnplete mqjoriity, 
Ingiorialism couhf not say no to dus donand and warded a 
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In Kashmir the bour^oisie overstepped the bounds of con:q>roinise, 
went to the UNO and got it in the neck. 

What is necessary to understand is that the bourgeoisie through 
accessirm ^c. has not cnily compromised with die feudal elonents 
but has advanced its own position rdatively — both in relation to 
inqjerialism and feudal princes; and that it has made the feudal 
princes is otvn satellites — in the combine. The princes feel diat 
today only the Congress govenunent can protect them agamst the 
wradi of the people and not imperialism. The bourgeoisie-feudal 
alliance its not only in existence against the peq>le but in the 
bargaining between imperialism and fee bourgeoisie the feudal 
princes act as fee ally of fee bourgeoisie, i.e. its satellite. 

It is this development that now enables the bourgeoisie and its 
government to come out as the ferocious dehmder of the mixed 
order, of the feudal princes etc. Having advanced its ovm interests, 
the bourgeoisie act as fee spearhead of counter-revolution defending 
fee princely order modified by its o^vn advance. Fr(»n fee point of 
view of revolutionary development and fee interests of the masses, 
its compromise is nofeing but surrender and treachery. From its 
own selfish class point of vie^v it is a strategic ^vance which places 
the initiative in its hands both with regard to feudal princes and 
in connection with fee beating down of the revolutionary mass 
movement against feudalism. 

By betrayii^ the peqple's interests, by exploitiitg its influence 
wife the masses, the bourgeoisie has at last secured such an 
arrangement that ferou^ aU fee con^rmnises it has been able to 
advance ite own intertsts, and at fee same time help the princes 
by actug as the hangman of fee pqnilar revolts. Thrmi|^ this it 
Im further succeeded in tying ^ princes to itsdf and feeing 
irtq)erialism wife a united bloc. Hw boutgeotsie feui not only 
ii^roved its position in relation to feudal dements biM dso in 
rdation to tngierialisBL 

infie|teiid«cc and Samnay to la^erMfitn 

yet the bourgeoisie and its goveninieitt remain tied to fee 
iopdriite. 
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Europe, patiidcy litat the saiti» developm^its ate taking piac^ here 
(Sardar Patel's rqpeated warnings ^out s(»ith-east Asia), the 
^igeoisie and its govemmoit seek to diis naticmal and 
international danger by allying thonselves, i.e. sedcing the protection 
of the in^rialist powers, throu^ treaties etc. These treaties and 
understandinp are nothing but an alliance against the labouring 
masses of India and other coui^es — and the USSR and odier 
democratic countries. This means joining directly or indirectly the 
world firont of imperialists against the world fixmt of socialism and 
democracy, for the detaice of capitalist order at home and abroad. 
It means a foreign policy dictated by imperialists and interests of 
capitalist order, anti-Soviet, anti-socialist — a defence based on 
subservience to the imperialist powers and integrated to war plans 
of imperialist j^gression. It means sub-ordination of India's defmce 
and foreign policy to the dictates of imperialism — in die cause of 
anti-Sovietism and anti-communism — ^and sacrifice of independence 
and sovereignty to the needs of imperialism. 

Secondly, the Indian capitalists are dependent on the imperialists 
in yet another way. For industrial development there are hvo padis — 
the path of socialist development, the path of national freedom mid 
democracy. Following this path India could get help for ^onomic 
advance from the USSR and democratic countries. This would 
mean econemne advance which would safeguard national sovereignty. 
But the capitalists want dw odier path — the path of buildmg Indimi 
ectmomy ik^ in co-operatkm with the USSR but with in^rialists. 
This means capitalist develqimeiit is ctetermined by die war-needs 
ofinqierialist powers and iu>t by the interests of the pec^le. It means 
begging for capital goods frean imperialists who are not prepared 
to send them unless you sell >'our forei^ policy' and defence to diem 
and also agree to accept diem as ectmomk partners, and guarantee 
dtem that diree will be lowta.vatton, no natitmalisatkm, suppiesskm 
of labour, dhea^i labour and drive against coaununists mid other 
demooadc fhrees. 

Tfaite fee price of d^bidii^ die capitalist order, co-opoatiiig 
with imfNiaiaHsiti means coii^lete (kmunatioti of internal economic 
life ^ ibm%n n^itioos and dedmee by wotM in^riaiists-— kiss 

It is Ihite diat dqpendeace and siavoy to ui^iaialum is bfou^ 
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about; it is thus that imperialists begin to dominate political and 
economic life — and not in the old way. It is thus that the bourgeoisie 
is formally independent; diat there comes into existence a formally 
independent national state — and yet the pet^le ccHitinue to be 
enslaved. 

This develqjmait is once more clearly seen in the more and 
more open trek tow'ards imperialist war blocs, the alignment the 
various questiems in UNO, the open sub-servience to die imperialist 
powers, the (tecisiem to have relations with the conunonwealth 
which is tied to the west*European union and Ai^o-American war 
bloc. 

All these confirm the formulation made in die resolution diat 
the bourgeoisie and its government stand for the war bloc of 
aggressors, against socialism and democracy. 


II. EIGHT MONTHS OF REPRESSION— CORE OF 
THE PARTY STANDING FIRM— A SECTION 
DISPLAYS WEAKNESS DUE TO NON-PROLETARIAN 
COMPOSITION OF THE PARTY— EMERGENCE OF 
REFORMIST DEVIATION IN NEW 
FORMS— EXAMPLES 

Heavy blows fell on the party immedi^ly after the second congress 
Untold rqiressicm was laundied in Kerala, Tamil Naihi, Andhra 
aiui other provinces. Number of prominatt leaders were arrested, 
and the virtual ill^alisation dislocated die WMk of the pait>' in the 
beginning. 

The repression launchied against our ccrnirades and die masses 
fig^iting iBi(l«‘ oitr leadership was brutal to die extreme. Torture 
of the worst kmd incliuhng driving cd* pins under nails, merciless 
flogging, beadi^, Ineakk^ of ribs and benes, rsqiiii^ of wonsm and 
tcHturesdr women — aU these were let loose. Comrades feund carrying 
message and |»pers were beaten to ^ip to get mftHmatkm from 
thran i^iMt dte whereabottts undergio^ leaiders. 

To die honotu* of our party, of dw masses 
leadership, it must be said tfaatd^ stood heroicailytodiis repression 

aiid lbte ofhtetale was Young workers in Tamil Nadu, young 
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kisans in Kerala stood the worst kind of torture but would not give 
a word <ni mfoimation to die enemy. In the first battle against 
torture and sadistic terror our south bases — ^Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala — stood as a glorious example of revolutionary morale and 
determinadon of purpose. 

Fnnn inside the jail ycmng comrattes and old veterans carried 
on the fight throu^ hungerstrikes — fighting against the indignities 
in^>osed rat them. A. K. Gq»ian and other comrades firom the 
south, our UP comrades, comrades 6om Punjab — old veterans like 
Soban Singh Bhakna etc. — all fought the indignities and defoided 
communist hcmour. They blazed a new path and brou^t fi%sh glory 
to the party. 

And in leading die mass struggle of the new t>pe our Kerala 
comrades led by K.P.R. Gopalan s^ a new glorious examfde of 
revoludmiaiy organisation aikl leaderdiip. The oiemies of the people 
todc vengeance on than by brutally beating them after their arrests 
and inflicting the worst kind of torture on than. 

Ya it is a fact that in many provinces — includiiig major provinces 
where r^ressimt was heavy — ^the party began to reel un^ it and 
unstable elemoits getting demoralised and even running away fnxn 
die party. Even in diose provinces udKie repr^sicm was not so 
brutal and nothing coipared with die worst in the southern provinces, 
wavering and unstable elements, accustomed to l^d ccmditions 
and never having had faced repression, began to waver and vacdlate 
before it, raising doubts about die party Ihui. 

One of the legacies of the reformist period is the overwhelmmg^ 
petty*bourgeois conqMKiition of the party. It was clearly revealed 
in our analysis of the comp<»ftiain of the party amgress made by 
the credeadals oxnmittee. 

As a logical ccmsequence of the reformist pdicy the party was 
based on die wroi^ dasnss. The wmidng<class, the pocu- peasant 
and dn s^ikuhiHd wcMEker woe m ^ main iM^ttectedk-s^ 
mmmaA the irarty was amcemal. In die name of 
aonlwcdnhiBism bowgeois and petty-bowrgeois ndeUeciaals, 
untQffifKned by Mmsist edbcadoi, woe encouraged widi dS dietr 
einadiesedbnentedieinsdveswefepievestedfiumtakiig 
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a firm stand against capitalists smd reformists and often denounced 
as terrmists, bhadralogs etc. when their anti-imperialist instincts 
drove them to take a correct stand. 

With Marxist education discouraged, with reformist policy in 
operaticm and with w^orkers not supposed to study Marxism — it was 
next to impossible to inspire the workers to join the party in large 
numbers. With reformism masquerading as Marxism, the importance 
of working class as a class was also ignored and no effort was made 
to promote working-class cadres, to train them etc. 

It is thus that we find that though our party in Andhra has a 
strong following in the agricultural workers, though it is perhaps 
the only provincial unit that has from the beginning led struggles 
of agricultural workers and organised them — ^the organised strength 
of agricultural workers in Andhra is 60,000, by far the biggest in 
any province — yet politically, because of the reformist line of the 
CC, it is the rural intellectuals, sons of rich peasants and middle 
peasants that preponderate in important positions, and the part}’ 
politically based itself mi the vacillating politics of the middle 
peasants, and allowed itself to be influenced even by rich-peasant 
ideolc^y. Hie logical conclusion of this was that though our pait>’ 
in Andhra no doubt took up the struggle of poor peasants and 
agricultural workers, the two played an ineffective part both inside 
the part>' and in the kisan movement and not the leading part they 
should have played. Inside the party die middle peasant or the rural 
intellectual is die leader mid nc^ the poor peasant or the agricultural 
worker. 

To take another instance, die party in Bengsd and especiaUy 
Calcutta incite of having led so many trikes is almost^ exclusively 
based on the nmiproletarian strata, i.e. its composition is 
nonprc^etarian. 

It is because of dus wrm% socitd base that in Andhra half die 
pasty neatly oolli^»ed b(^xe the intense rcpiessi^^ 
numbers, even one or two mendiers of the provincial conunithie, 
havingdoteited tl» party, the havoc was wortt amof^ hmclionar^ 
of low(»: ooiniiihteesr~vi}}age <xinamhte«> cdtts wiudb were 
ntamied 1^ pt^lei^uals, soi» of nth peaMflts, etc*. Both in Tasmt 
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Nadu vvid) its wotidng class and Kerala widi its poor peasant base, 
the party and its masses withstood die repression ver> well. 

At the same time it is a fact that the ovcrwtelming majority of 
members — coming from all sections — stood dieir ground heroically 
in ail the provinces. But nonetheless wavenngs and vacillati(»is, 
and even desertions were there because of petty-bourgeoisie 
cennposition of the party. If Marxist law of class ^m^e and class 
understanding has any meaning it means that unless the social 
ctMnposition of the party is quickly dianged, unless the overwhdining 
majority of members are strengthened in their Marxism — i.e. unless 
proletarianisation of the party is carried on both ideologically and 
in composition — even then elonents which have remained firm 
now, will vacillate when still bigger offensives are unleashed. 

The overwhelming petty-bour^is composition of the pmty 
therefore made it almost inevitable that some elonents in the part)’ 
should vacillate before the repressiem and cast doubts about die 
fighting line. But even apart from repression the social composition 
of the part)' made it almost inevitable that a number of petty- 
bourgeois elements should run riot, interpret the line according to 
their special illusions, and advocated the same old reformist path 
in a different guise. The party congress gave a line based on class 
redities, but it is the inevitable tendency of the petty-bourgeois to 
forget class realities and substitute himself as die driving force of 
histor)' mid advocate slt^ans which really turn out to be reformist. 

One of the results of the self-criticism ma^ by the central 
committee was dial certain petty-bourgeois elonrats — not the 
majority — consider themselves free to put any interpretation they 
liked (Ml the line; criticise the central ccMiunittee without even 
reference to the party congress diesis; and of course forget that die 
party was based on Marxism-Leninimn mid that du: congress had 
adopted a kMig political resolution. 

Thus vaciliattons arui hesitatiems arise regarding die party line 
auKM^ certain eletmaats thcnigh the ova’whelmu^ m^rity has 
steadfris% stuck to the line and has dteiiq)ted to in^rove its 
uttder^uidii^. The vadllaricns, iwrong luidendanding, role of 
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central and provincial and in certain intellectual and petty-boui^eois 
elem^ts in the ranks, and amcmg diose occupying positions in the 
kisan and trade-union movranaits. 

First come those \\iio panicky before the repression want to 
return to a line which would not disturb the quiet tenor of their 
life, restore firm Iqgal conditions to make the party and appoidage 
of the bourgeoisie. To such cat^ory belong certain leaders and also 
the hidden opponents of the party line who dared not q}pose it in 
the congress but who are wahiiig for a suitable c^portunity to come 
out with the old advice. 

Next come those who have made to genuine self-criticism of 
their own past, vriio wrongly think that they have been right all the 
time and who therefore feil to take the political decisicms of the 
omgress seriously and advocate their own reformist conception of 
class relations and political Ime. To this category beloi^ die Andhra 
secretariat — whose documents besides being reformist, reveal that 
they have not taken the congress seriously and have not made any 
goiuine revbluticmary self-criticism of themselves. The line 
advocated by them in the first document has not cmly nothing to 
do with the party congress line but constitutes an attempt to restore 
the former reformist line. 

Next conM deviatitms arisii^ out of a failure to apply the line 
to certain special que^ions like nationality etc. where just because 
the resolution feils to analyse the questiem tm the basis of class 
relaticms, the correct way is not easily found and hang-over of the 
past remains. 

Th^ are opoi manifestations of ri^-refottnism. Added to this 
is die new disease— the hidden maiufesdatitm of right-rdfermism 
which masquerarfes as Left-ievcduticMUstn, as uruxonpitmusing 
stn^gle against refemmsm. 

Hus is a dan^rous tendency because a nunho’ of honest 
dtemeats, gemnne^ revoliitimuuy and to none in their 

d«ire to break away from rij^-reformism and cany on a 
cevchnhmaiy against Iks IxnirgetHste, became vkhotiKS of 

tencfoticy k du»r just anger and indignat io n at rqMesstoo, or 
fahonal aiqiatiem». These timeeta fiml thesttelves oibn in the 
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strange company of those who are at heart reformists but who raise 
eveiy time extreme slogans, genera! slogans, irrespective of place 
and time, to reduce the party line to absurdity and dms made mit 
a case for going back to the old reformist line. 

Whatever the subjective desire of the }M>ne^ dements, homoever 
ea^ and honest they might be in their desire to fight reformism, 
the bourgeoisie caimot be fought unless mi each and every occasion 
the concrete class situation is studied, aid concrete slogans are 
advanced to fight them. However it is precisely this diat is forgottoi 
by the petty-bourgeois revolutionist — the typical disease of all 
petty-bourgeoisie being the ignoring of the class realities. That is 
why it leads to the same reformist results as an open refmmist 
policy — i.e. it paralyses the proletariat, its ability to fight the 
bourgeoisie, expose it, isolate it. It has to be cmnbated inside the 
party seriously. In what form does this petty-b<nurgeois revolutkmism 
which leads to right-reformist results appear? It appears as a 
repetition of general slogans and abandonment of all special efforts 
to make the masses realise the correlations of our general line. 

The special characteristic of this type of petty-bourgeois 
revolutionaries is total inability to study concrme class relatimis, 
to apply the line to a developing situation. It is abandonment of 
all pretonce to base mieself on a class analysis. 

These deviations have come in manifold forms and various 
ways. The Andhra secretariat made class formulations totally at 
variance with the party thesis and (kclared that only foe Ing 
bourgeoisie have gmic cdlaborationist — and from fois foey logically 
deduced foat in the ^rarian revdutionary strokes foe lidi peasant 
is not to be fouj^ but to be neutralised. This q)ai advocacy of 
dass-ctdlaboration, fois pseudo-class analysis whose practical 
coodusion was collaboration wifo tlu: rich peasantry wcmhl have 
had foe political ccmsequence of returning to foe Mou nfoa t t en 
resdutton, for it means only Tatas and Biiias are no kaiger 
qF^positioiial, foe remaining section of foe bourgeoisie was sfill 
<9posh»mal — and from tins someone m foe Ccmgress would have 
been deacdbed as foe rqpr^eiitafive of foe q^posformal 
and w<^ have hem drawn foat we diotdd co- 

efieiafo wifohimorfocm, Ihkwds ody (me stepfo^ 
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the policy of driving a wedge between the Congress and big business 
saving certain Congress leaders from the clutches of big business 
and so m. 

This was combined with a lot of Left phraseology about Ndiru 
being fascist — about Telangana etc. — ^all of which of course was 
mere dressing for the opportunist dieory of collaboration with the 
bourgeoisie, and for finding someone odier than Nehru or Patel — 
Jayaprakash Narayan for instance — ^to rely on. The Andhra 
documents reveal right reformism in its crassest form. 

In Bengal a similar thing was attempted without the class 
analysis. The Bengal provincial secretariat passed a trade-union 
resolution which liquidates the trade-union upsurge and in the 
course of which comrades solemnly discussed whether there was 
upsurge or not, totally forgetting the crisis and die eomomic anal>'sis 
made by the party congress. 

In UP, Azamgarh furnishes an instance of petty-bourgeois funk 
before die masses, before a wide swieep of mass struggles, running 
away from the battle in the name of organisaticxi, and with Telangana 
cm die lips funking mass struggle and satisfying the conscience by 
attonpting to organise individual actions. 

On many occasions the deviadcHi aj^iears in the shape of an 
exdusive emphasis on securing die technical means of strug^e, 
without having any masses bdiindus. Give us the means — becomes 
a substitute for rallyiiig die masses. In this form it amounts to 
means divorced from the real struggle of the masses. 

Petty-bouigeois revolutionian dso appems as a refosal to 
the madunaticHis ci tnqieriaiism, feudal reaction and bourgeoisie 
k die a»iQFete--^uid b^es itsdf not on die actual condition and 
stage dass stride, kit on die htmouHn of fkrases. For instance 
on the djpiestion of Ifyderabad tins type of phrase-mongeriiig 
advocakd lesikamoe to the Indian Uiuoa army as ”iin|M»ialist 
r^Sg^eaHt^ott^ it (M nk stop fo dkk abok die stage of the 
teonnmiek. fee ccnstkaismm of the people, die 
Nizam mi the manoeuvriigs of the bomi^sie. Ldt i^rase- 
nioi^|Srit)g whkk wOi^ have helped die bourgeoisie to isotak die 
OPIind nvhtdi woutd have made the mames hekme that die CPI 
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Stand iKlps the Nizam while Congress opposes the nizam-^uch 
would have been the logical condusion of such a policy. 

The same deviatkHi also appeals on the question of Kashmir, 
\siiere this type of outlook takes a position of no distinction betvve^ 
the raiders and the Indian army — ^under the excuse that diere is no 
distinction betweoi Pakistan and Indian Union. According to this 
standpoint not only is there not distinction between Pakistan and 
Indian Union on any question, that no distinction can be made on 
any future question also; also that there is no distinction betweot 
Indian Union and imperialism — is not the former a tool of Anglo- 
American imperialists, they argue. The counter-revolutionary result 
of this outlook is to be seen in the acts of the communists of 
Pondicherry who have shamelessly advocated remaining inside the 
French imperialist union. 

The heroic stand of making no distinctions only helps 
imperialism — and its right-reformist friends, die pro-imperialist 
reformism, which also was prevalent in the worst days of reformist 
deviation. 

The right-reformist tendency iurdier appears in yet anodicr Left 
form — in the form of saying diat nothing has changed — that the 
Mountbatten award and subsequent developments have not meant 
any shift in the class relaticnis, arguing as if imperialism rules as 
before. The advocaUs of diis oudook ^ome extrondy impatiatn 
when they hear anybody say, "The bourgeoisie has secured power" 
etc. According to them evon the bourgeoisie has not gaii»d by the 
deal. They thus advance slogans as if it is an imperialist state 
isolated from the masses, fail to see in the bourgeoisie die spearhead 
of counter-revolution, M to see that die present government of 
stale ju^ because it is manned by the bourgedsie has yd pqiular 
ai(^Knt which must be weaned away and in practice relirs on 
classes and strata which are either waverii^ or imnucsd to the 
prdetaiiat. Their slogan “nothmg has changed” leach them to the 
old class setrup m which the bourgeoisie was oppositiohal with its 
followers ^Kjntaneousiy playir^ an anti-imperialist rde, and dMsy 
rely on dus. While focy cqipear to condemn the bourgeois most widi 
diar stogsm *'nothii^ has chat^ol" d«ir practice is such that they 
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appear to rely on ridi peasants and other sections of the bourgeoisie, 
as well as its immediate petty-bourgeois followers to spontanecnisly 
rally round foem. 

In the trade-union struggles, the deviation spears as rejection 
of steadfostly building TUs, exploiting the possibility of legal TU 
movement, boycott in principle of works committees etc. — all of 
which can be effectively summarised as failure to wage a dogged 
fight for working class unity — for the class unity of the woridng 
class. The struggle for the e.\tension of our TUs through united 
frwit tactics, of working-class unity fiirough special work in reformist 
unions, the building of class unity in the course of strike struggles 
by building wide and broad-based organs of proletarian resistance — 
is nc^ being properly organised. In short, we are more or less 
content with what we are holding and are not planning an all-out 
effort to wage a persistent struggle in all forms — from failure to 
work out mass campaigns — ^to isolate and undermine the bourgeois 
influence among the woikers. 

On the kisan front the deviation is one of holding back the 
agriculturai workers, poor peasants, and relying on middle and rich 
peasants — one which is being overcome. 

Similarly there is the deviation organisaticnial questions which 
arose out of a wrong political outlook. Despite the wide offensive 
against the party, ctmrades in certain provinces take a bouigems 
refcHmist attitude towards illegal apparatus, underground work and 
fail fo protect d» party apparatus, fo the provincia! secretariat 

would not roused to die danger to the existence of the party even 

afior a menfoer of t^ PB had brought it to the nodee of die 
secretaiiat. The way in wiiidi teading comr»les were atresfod m 
Azan^aih akmg with the DC, die way in vduch the entue Kanptir 
DC was arn^(»l<---p(^ md to a lecldbis di«egand of 
piincq^ an oiitloidc Ixised on formal ikmocrapy fostered m the 
piniod of teftmoiimi arid stmqgdieQed 1^ a wi^ 
die edtf’><adicisQi amde by the mid a canqpiaoad reformist 
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III. LENINIST CONCEPTION OF STRATEGY AND 
TACTICS AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
THE PRESENT STAGE OF THE 
REVOLUTION IN INDIA 

These questicnis cannot be tackled unless certain fuiutoental notions 
are clarified. CH)viouslytnai^offiiesedeviatkNisarisefiDmconfusion 
between strategy and tactics — strategy of the entire paiod and the 
tactical slogans given from time to time; from a conl^sion between 
the basic slogans of a period and intermediary slogans which take 
the masses forward to the realisaticm of the basic sk^ans; fi'cntn 
a ^lure to understand the real implications of the vanguard role 
of the party. 

Inside the Communist Party the imderstanding of a whole period 
and the strategy chalked out for a given stage of the revolution 
cannot be challenged every' now and then, directly or indirectly. It 
changes and can be changed only if the party feels that the 
understanding of the period as a vdiote is wrong, that the class 
relationship is wrongly understood and therefore the uncterstanding 
must be changed or the old class relaticmship has bec(»ne obsolete 
or if the stage of revolutitm to which the understanding related is 
over etc. For an understanding of the period md the strategy for 
the period are based on an existing class set-tq), rai the role of 
various classes — and to change than, it must be first proved that 
the roles of die classes have chan^d, that the particular period is 
over. All suggestions, amoidntants, questions, doubts which <mly 
sedc to change the basic underatandit^ indirectly, sorrqptitiously, 
withcait raising firndamental questicms — for instance die existence 
of die worid crisis, class relaticmship in India — are in^emussible. 
For instiuace to raise the question vihedier upsurge ousts or not is 
really to raise the question vriielher world crisis exists or not and 
whedier we are in a revoluttonaiy paiod, a period of revoluticRiary 
advance and victory tx not. No one date raise tiw ^piestion. Yet 
q^xHttouan snu^gg^ itsdf by avokhng battle cm basis issues and 
seddng to tnodtly dim. 

To aittoid dits cqnfiision we inust daiijfy dto Lemnist conception 
of strategy^ basie akgaos, tactics etc. $trdk m his Fomkttitm ef 
1)1X0^$ Gn ’*Sttah^ mi Tactfos m toe Soence of 
Leadendii^ m die Class Stragg^ of toe Pidetaiiat.'* 
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"Strategy”, according to Stalin, "is the detenninatkHi of the main 
blow of the proletariat at a given stage of the revoluticm. the 
elaboration of a corrcsp(»iding plan for the dispositi(»i of foe 
revolutionaty forces (foe main and secondary reserves), foe fight 
to cany out this plan throughout the given stage of foe revolution.” 

"Strategy deals with foe main forces of tl^ revolutkm and their 
reserves. It changes wifo the passing of foe revolution from onc< 
stage to another, but remains essentially unchanged forou^out a 
given stage.” 

Describing the strategy of the revolution at different phases, 
Stalin nTites ; 

‘’Our revolution already passed through two stages, and after 
foe October Revolution it has entered a third stage. Our strategv’ 
changed accordingly.” 

"First stage. 1903 to February 1917. Objective ; to overthrow 
tsarism and complete!) wipe out foe survivals of medievalism. The 
main force of the revolution : foe proletariat. Inuncdiate reserves : 
foe peasantry . Direction of the main blow ; the isolation of foe 
liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie, which was striving to win over foe 
peasantry and liquidate the revolution by compromising with tsarism. 
Plan for foe disposition of forces : alliance of the working class 
with the peasantry. ‘The proletariat must cany to completion foe 
democratic revolutirm, by allying to itself the mass of foe peasantry 
in order to crush by force foe resistance of the autocracy and to 
paralyse foe instability of foe bmirgeoisie' (Latin). 

^Second stage. Marifo 1917 to Octifoer 1917. Cfojective ; to 
ovoformv tinperiabsm in Russia and to vvifofoaw ftom foe ktqieryist 
war. The mam force of foe revdutkm ; foe pn^iforiat. hnsiediate 
re»fve$ : foe poor peasantry. The prdetiuiat of ne^^foottring 
coimtries as probable reserves. The protraded war smd foe crisis 
of impmalion as foe fovourable foctcr. IMredioa ci foe main 
bhnv ; isdatioii of petty*b(»ii|ieois denvbcrats (menfoevila and 
sociali^-^evohitkwaries who vtm to winei^ ^ tdlmg 
mdsaot of peasmftry aod fo tenttmafo foe lovcfofoon by 
ctmpnmisi^ vvifo tnqtoiiidiimi, Ra'foefoqpowtran 
afoa^d'foepdetmidu^t^pocr ‘Hie prdetariat 

most accoi^ptifo foe soctaliit feveMmit 
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of the s^proletarian eionents of ^ populi^ton in order to cnu^ 
by force the resistance of die bourgeoisie and to paralyse die 
instabiiily of the peasantry and the pett>' bourgeoisie' (Lraiin)". 

Strategy in the Present Phase of the Indian Revolution 

In sh(»t, strategy is the particular class alliance — disposition of 
revolutioiary forces which the proletariat must bring about in cnder 
to smash the enemy that hokb power. It holds good for the entire 
period, stage of the revolution. >\'hat is the strategy diat we have 
oudined for our stage of the revolution? It is given in a nutshell 
in the slogan of democratic front which is defined as an alliance 
of working class, peasants, oppressed middle class, against 
bourgeoiS'feudal'imperialist combine. 

If we were to define our strategy id Leninist terms we would 
have to describe it as follows : 

Objective ; overthrow of the bourgeois govemmart heading 
imperialist-bourgeois-feudal combine, completely wiping out 
survivals of medievalism and going to the transidcmal eoxKxny 
through nationalisation etc. The main force of the revolutitm : the 
proletariat. Immediate reserves : agrarimi workers, pom^ peasants, 
middle peasants (also oppress sections of petty-bourgpouie in 
towns). Direction of the main blow : isedation of die ruling bourgeois 
circles from their masses as well as isolation of odier bmagec^ 
and petty'-bourgeois parties and groups (Socialist Party etc). Plan 
for the disposition of the peasantry, firmly relying oa die agrarian 
workers and poor peasants. "The predetariat must accdii^;^isli the 
peqde's democratic revolution by allying to h;»df dns agikndtiuai 
wodeers md poor peasants — ^fcdlowed by die middte peasanbt in 
mdinr to isdate die bourgeoisie and crudi duiir tesi^anoe by 

It will be found diat die stage of revduliem in vdiidi we are i»ity 
shares the characteristics of bc^ stag^ of die Russian revolution. 
We must: apeciaUy note die fact that uitlilte in the secemd idnge 
of the Rust^ rcvoludofi, we have to work for bc^ isohiting and 
ovartloow^ the botegeoeite. In the stctxoA of the Rwiidaii 
revofotida dte tfoectSon oC du main blow was againsti^ p^- 
bouigeois denmcf^ because foen the bourgeois paities wote tdready 
dlsotM^^ oidy fofoiiih petty-bourgeots merdheviks had 
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socialist-mvohitionaries (Y)eratiiig in ^ soviets, \n& the bouigeoisie 
being saved and masses betrayed. 

Isolate the Bourgeoisie to Overthrow It 

In our country die ruling bourgeoisie itself, the Cmigress leaders 
are far more poii^^rfol in their mass influoice than any other petty* 
bouigeois party : they have nc^ yet lost their mass influence and 
diey have to be systonatically unmasked and isolated in order to 
overdirow them. 

The political thesis adcqited by die second congress emphasised 
the task of isolating the bourgeois leadership in the following 
words : 

"We must ronember that those in chaige of the. . .and build a new 
uncferstanding of national imity." 

The task of tearing away of the masses, of isolating the bourgeois 
leadership, of directing the main blow to undermine its influence — 
as part of the strategic plan to over-name of right-reformism — has 
to be fought. 

The strat^c plan given above is exactly dw plan given by the 
second ccmgress; diis has to be rememboed. Any change in diis 
plan — covmt or open, inrhrectly advocated in the garii of Left- 
criticism or (hrectly put forward in die name of ri^-refmmism — 
hastobefoi^ht. 

Sfoifoi <m Tactics 

‘Tactics,” says Stidin in Lemt^sm, are die detenninatian of die 
liim of ccsadiidt the protetaiiat in the conqiarativdy tiiort penod 

of die ikiw or dfo ai the movemeid, of die rise or dedtoe of die 
levoiirtion, die fight to cany out dns tine by means iqilactiig (dd 

fimms of stn^iehB Md oiganuatim new ones, old sIqi^ by new 

ones, by oondMnu^ibese fimin. etc. WhUe foe ot))ea of strat^ is 
to wm foe vmragai^tsuilsm, jlk IIS say, or against the bow^^ 
totatoyfoe^xogjih^as*^ m’agatoMfoebotofM^to 
its. jcnd, tactics 1 
/aimi 

a partiodar caii)|is%d or a paifiofoir a 
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ccmcrete circumstances in tiie given period of rise or decline of the 
revoluttmi. Tactics are a part of strategy, sub-ordinate to it and 
serving it (onphasis added). 

“Tactics change according to flow and d}b. While die strategic 
plan remained unchanged during the first stage of the revoluticm 
(1903 to February 1917) tactics changed several times during that 
poiod. In the period frcm 1903 to 190S the party pursued ofiSaisive 
tactics, for die tide of revt^tion was rising, the movement was cm 
the upgrade and tactics had to proceed from this fact. Accordingly, 
the forms of struggle were revolutionary, correqionding to the 
requironetUs of the rising tide of the revolution. Local political strikes, 
political demcaistrations, the general political strike, boycott of the 
duma, insurrection, revolutionary fitting slogans — such were die 
successive forms of struggle during that period. These changes in 
the fonns of struggle were accompanied by correqxmdir^ changes 
in the forms of organisation. Factory committees, revolutkmaiy 
peasant committees, strike ccanmittees, soviets of workers' dqnities, 
a workers' party operating more or less opody — such were the forms 
of organisation during that period. 

“In the period from 1907 to 1912 the party was compelled to 
resort to tactics of retreat ; for we then eiqierimced a decline in the 
revolttticmary movement, the ebb of the revolutioii, and the tactics 
necessarily had to take this foct into considerarimi. Hie forms of 
struggle as well as the forms of organisaticm changed accon&igly : 
Instead of the boycott of the duma there was participation in ^ 
duma, instead of c^ien, direct revdutionaiy action outside the dmna, 
thou were parliamentary speeches and work in the thmaa ; insimd 
geneiai pcditical strikes there were partial eccmcnnic strikes, or antidy 
a hill in the activities. Of ccntrse, die party had to go unrfoipouad 
durii^diatpaiod, vdiile foe levoluticmary mass organisations vwae 
srqiersededby cultural, educational, coopoative, msuraiwe aodotlier 
le^ oiganisatkms. 

“the same must be said of foe seccmd and dtisd afogos of ^ 
revcfonfon, fouh^ uhich tactics dtoqged <k»taui tsf tipes^ ulemas 
dm stiateii^ plans nmmined uti(hai%ed^ 

^*Tmsttcs deal wifo foe fonns of stingy and foe foinis rdf 

Qigamsation cdTdm pndetariBL >vifo fo^ tmd oonfoamtioBs. 
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During a given stage of the revoluti(Hi tactics niay chan^ several 
times, dq>«iding on llie flow and ebb, the rise and decline of the 
revoluticai.” 

“Tactical leadership”, says Stalin,” is a part of strategic 
leadership, subordinated to die tasks and requiremoits of the latter. 
Hie task of tactical leadership is the master the forms of strug^e 
and oi]^nisation of foe proletariat and to ensure that they are used 
propexly so as to achieve with tl^ given ali^iment of forces, the 
maximum results necessary to prepare for strategic success. 

“What is meant by making proper use of foe forms of struggle 
and organisatitm of dm proletariat? 

“It means fulfilling certain necessary conditions, of \foich foe 
following must be regarded as the principal cxies : 

“First : To put in foe forefront precisely those forms of struggle 
and oiganisaticm which are best suited to the conditions prevailing 
during the flow or ebb of the movement at a given nuxnenit, and 
which therefore can facilitate and ensure the bringing of the millions 
to the revoluticmary positions, the bringing of foe millions to the 
revolutionary front, and their dispositimi at foe revolutionary front. 

“The point here is not that the vanguard shall realise the 
iti^iossfoility of ptesoving die old order of things and die BMvitability 
of its overfotow. The point is that die masses, the millicms, foall 
undnstfoui diis inevitabilrty and display their readiness to suppmt 
die vanguard. But the masses can understand this cmly from timir 
own eiqpetKsice. The task is to oobte die vast masses to realise 
fh«i foeir own espeiieoce the inevit^hty dP die overdiiow df the 
dd legicM, to promote such mefoods stnggle smd fonns of 
cnganisation as will make k easies for die masseirto foam flom 
otporiaacm fo lucogmsedm oofiuctimss <^dw revtfortfonaiy 

“11m vaiig^iaid would have become detached from foe woii^ 
da»t, and foe woiidig class wouM have bstcoistactwifo foe 

it had not decided to ooBMBtiafo ifo forces on wi^ m foefoaow 

masses to realise foam foeir own mq^eiieaoe die focUilyeC 

foe 
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inqx>ssibility of annproimse with ts^sm andthe kvevitabflity of an 
aUiance betwem the peasantiy and tte woridng dass. the masses 

not gamed dieir ei^rience during the period of the duma, die 
eigiosuie of the constitutional*deinocrat5 and the hegemony of the 
prdetaiiat would have beoti inqiossible. 

“The danger of die ‘otzovist’ tactics was that diey threatoied to 
detach die vanguard from die millions of its res»ves. 

“The party wouM have beomie detached fr(xn the w<»kiiig dass, 
and the woridng class would have lost its influence amcHig die broad 
masses of the peasants and soldiers, if the proletariat had followed 
the Left-Coiranunists, who called for insurrection in April 1917, 
when the mensheviks and the socialist-revoludonaries had not yet 
exposed thonselves as advocates of war and uiqieriaUmi, when the 
masses had not yet learned frcmi their own experience to recognise 
die folsity of the speeches of die mendieviks and the socialist- 
revolutionaries about peace, lainl and freedom. Had dxs masses not 
gamed dus experioice during (he Kerendcy period, die nwnslmviks 
and socialist-revolutionaries would iKit have bear isolated and die 
dictatorship of the proletariat would have beoi impossible. Therefore, 
the tactics of ‘padendy explaining’ die mistakes oftfae petty-bouigec^ 
parties and of open struggle in the soviets were the only correct 
tactics. 

“Hie danger of the tactics of die Left-Cominunists was that diey 
threatened to tnmsdum the party from die leader of the pndetarhm 
revohitiai into a Imndful of inane conspuatois with no ground to 
stand oh. 

cannm be adbieved 'with die vangtiard atene’ says tmnn. 
‘To throw die vanguard al(»K into the decisive baXtte, before die 
wlmle class, before the broad masses have taken tqi a position either 
of direct sigpoit of die vangttU’d, or at least ofbeimvpieid fieiita[d% 
towaztb it... would not mesridy be ddly but a crime. And m order 
diat aotiii% tbo dass, diat actua&y dm iHoad 
toikre and diore (^pressed by cj^itd my ladre up such a 
piop^ganda aid agitation alone are not eimi^. For dus dm nuu^ 
must have tfadr own political expeaieiice. Such is dd fondaeaqitd 
law of all gmt revoUdiaas, now confimied wifo astomtdii^ force 
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^ vivkfa^ not only in Russia but also in Germany. Not (mly the 
uncuUunKl, often illfterate, masses of Russia, but tbe highly cultured, 
emirely literate masses of Germany had to realise through their own 
painful experience the absolute impotence and spinelessness, die 
absolute helplessness and servility to the bouigeoisie, die utter 
vil»ie$s of the government of the knights of the Second International 
the absolute inevitability of a dictatorship of the extrrane reacticxi^ies 
(K(»niiov in Russia, K£q>p and Co in Germany) as the only altemative 
to a dictatorship of the proletariat in order to turn resolutdy tow^d 
communism’ (Laiin)”. \ 

Commenting further on how the bolsheviks succeeded ^ 
convincing the masses and leading them, Stalin writes: 

“FowrtA peculiar feature : The picture would not be crxnplete if 
we did not deal with the question of how and why the bol^ieviks 
were able to transform their party slogans into slogans for the vast 
masses, into slogans which pushed the revolution forward, wfty and 
how diey succeeded in ccmvincing not mily the vanguard, arul rmt 
only the minority of the working class, but also the majority of the 
people, of the correctness of their policy. 

“The fact is that for die victory of the revolution, if it is ready a 
people's revolutimi whidi onbraces the masses in their millicHts, 
correct party slogans al«ie are not enough. For die victory of the 
revolutnm oie more necessary condidcm is required, namely, that 
the masses themselves become convinced through their own 
experieiice of tlK correctness of these slogans. Only thm do the 
slogans the party become the slogans of the masses diemselves. 
Oidy dim does the revolution resdty become a people's revdution. 
One of die peculiar feature of the tactics of die bdsheviks in the 
peiiod of preparadm ftir October was diat di^ correcdy determined 
die {Kidis and turnings which would naturally lead the rnasses ^ to 
the paxfy^s $lo^|^— to % vmy threskdd of die revc^itioo, 0 to 
;^||e^--4ais than t6 Teel, to test, to realise d^ own 

eiqperiaBMre d» cmmtness of these slog^ hiodiawonhrmieof 
ihe pecttliaf features of die tacdm of ithe bd^evila is that they do 
not tkadSub leader^ of die parfy w^ teadendup of the masses ; 
th^diey clearly seethe dtflbence between the first sottofleadmdup 
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and die second sort of leadership, that they therefore, represent the 
sdfflice, not tmly of party leadership, but of leadership of the vast 
masses of the working peqile. 

“A graphic example of the manifestation of diis feature of 
bolshevik tactics was provided by die experience of amveni^g and 
dispersing the constituoit assembly. 

“It is well known that the bolsheviks advanced the slogan of a 
soviet republic as early as April 1917. It is well known diat the 
constituait assembly was a bourgeois parliamoit, fundamentally 
opposed to the principles of a soviet rqjublic. How could it happen 
that the bdsheviks, who were aiming for a republic of soviets, at the 
same time demanded that the provisional government should 
immediately cmvene die constituent assonbly? How could it happoi 
that the bolsheviks not only took part indie elections, but themselves 
convened the constituent assenfoly? How could it happen that a mcmdi 
before the insurrection in the transition from the old to the new, the 
bolsheviks considered a tenqporaiy combination of a r^blic of 
soviets widi tte constituent assembly possible ? 

“This ‘hqipened’ because: 

“(1) The idea of a ccmstituent assembly was one of the most 
pc^ular ideas among the broad masses of die popuiaticm; 

“(2) The slogan of tte immediate convocadcai of the constituent 
assembly helped to expose the counter-revolutionaiy nature of die 
provisumal government; 

“(3) hi mder to discredit die idea of a ccxistitiiem assembly in 
the eyes of the mass«, it was necessary to lead the masses to die 
walls of die constituent assonbly with their donands for land, dn* 
peace, for die power ofdie soviets, diusbringhig them face to face 
widi the red and autboidc ccmstituent assembly; 

“(4) Oidy dus could lud^ dm tnasses to become convinced 
their own exporioice of the counter-revolutionary nature of die 
constituent assembly and of die imcessity of di^iersing d; 

‘X5)^tiiisnai»rattypi»«q^)osedd»possfoilhyofateBqpo«ary 
oombraadonof the soviet republic widi foe constituent asseeai^^ 
one of dm mewis of dknuufong die hfoM- ; 
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“(6) Sttdi a cOTibitiatkm, if brought about cm the comiition that all 
power were transferred to the soviets, could only sigiufy the 
^boidmatioiofthe constituent assonblytothe soviets, its conversion 
into an «^p«ulage of die soviets, its painless extinction. 

“it need hardly be proved that had die bolsheviks not adqited 
such a pdicy the dispersion of die constituent assembly wotdd not 
have takoi place so smoodily, and the subsequeait actions of the 
socialist>revolutionaries and mensheviks under the slogan “Ail pov^r 
to die Constituent Assembly” would not have failol so signally. , 

“We took part’, says Lenin, “in the elections to the Russiiui 
bourgeois parliament, die constituent assembly, in September- 
November 1917. Were our tactics correct or not ?. . . Did not we, the 
Russian bolsheviks, have more fight in September-Novonber 1917 
than any western ccmimuniststo ermsider that parliamentarism was 
politically dead in Russia? Of course we did, for the point is not 
whether bourgeois parliaments have existed for a long time or for a 
short time, but how far the broad masses of die woricing peqile are 
prepared (ideologically, politically and practically) to accqit the 
soviet system and to disperse the bouigeois*democratic parliamoit 
(or allow it to be dispersed). ITiat owing to a number of special 
conditions, di» urban working class and the soldiers and peasants of 
Russia were in September-November 1917 exceptionally well 
prepared to accept the soviet system and to disperse the most 
democratic bourgeois parliamonts, is an absolutely incmitestable and 
fully established historical &ct. Nevertlteless, dte bolsheviks did not 
boycolt the constituent assendily, but toc^ part in the elections bodi 
before the proletariat compiered political power ami after.' 

“Why dien did they not boycott die cooistituent assonbly? 
Because, says Lenin : 

“ ‘.....parttci^tidn in a bourgeoas^denKicraitic parltameitt even 
4 wedb bi^e die vurtory of a soviet republic, and evoi 
saidi a v^ry, not oafy does not harm die tievpltdttxi^ 
ptfoktarist, Imt aotiddly hdps k to prow to fwdkwafd aiai^ 
tdby such paihaneids deseiw m be dispersied; d 
dfalkasai, and to nudtebouigems paillatiMntmi^ 
obsdete.’” 
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Our Taetkid Line Today 

What is our tactical line — subordinated to the strategy outlined 
above? Vi^t are the forms of struggle that we advocate — and foe 
organisatiwt of dn; proletariat that we build? 

The forms of druggie are detmnined both by our strat^ic 
(fojedive and foe revolutionaty period. The (fojective of overforowiog 
the bouigeoisie amtbined with the existoice of the revolutionary 
period and the n^idly moving revolutkxiaiy developments in^pose 
on us the militant and revolutionary forms of struggle and 
organisation. Hoice strfoes, agrarian struggles, armed conflicts, 
goieral strikes, political strikes — all heading towards insurrectiem- 
-such are the forms of struggle that flow from the situation. 
Corre^xMiding to that are also foe forms of oiganisatitm which are 
revolutionary peasants’ committees (Telangana), or strike 
cennmittees, illegal factory committees, or peasants' cenranittees — 
to conduct the struggle, or squads, guerilla or volunteer squads to 
defend the workers and peasants, which develop into an instruniem 
of attack also. 

At foe same tkne these forms of struggle do not exhaust all foe 
forms which we have to utilise and we are utilising . We kill pariicapate 
in parliaments; lead dqiutations and demmi^ticms; appear before 
industrial tribunals in trade disputes; participate in tripartite 
conferences; do all kinds of preparatory work fromholdii^ ordinary 
unfon meetings to exposing seme indusfoal wrong, to holdiitg political 
and group meetings whose mam ol^ect is e»qx)sun^ ahadc or ahidsm 
of foe government. We fous see that we cannot get away frcaa foe 
eleme^aty forms of pHrotest, agitatioii and strug^e, foough the 
shualion is foil of revolutionary possibilities. 

Why is k so? Because fooughfou sfoiatkm is foU o^xevoiii^^ 
possfofoties, foe masses evetywhme are not leams^ and mendstg 
with umform nptfoty and oonscioiiaaess. la some parts they hmw 
afoeachr Mfoe pn^Mnaoiy sta^and amdete^^ 
wifo iitiSKnt deSecafoaatKm^^coRviaeed foaft foe gove^^ 
be foi^»A~aiid sa soaoe emms fotty reahsrag foal k has to be 
ovordmemm. In laige tracts foe strv^^ are j<m 
vasisedaQiis poised fw foe fost foreqt fofot s^ai ast foe ftmiit 
tof some or foa foe issue 
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of land or \vag&— with many of them still to realise that the fight is 
not <mly against die landlord but against the govemmoit as well. 
But as the fight develops they learn it with astonishing rapidity, and 
grow into oiganisii^ armed resistance in partial struggles dionselves 
and begin to realise that the government has to be ended. Thus with 
quick rapidity masses embaikii^ upon partial struggles leam to 
mice political position: they become politicalised. This process ip 
accderated by tlm leadership of the party \vhich also puts befor^ 
them direct political issues, issues of political power, political 
exposure and campaign. The two currents convince the ^hting 
masses diat the governmoit is to be liquidated. 

The unevm develqpment of disiUusionment and ccmsciousness, 
the uneven character of die political e?q3erience of the masses, the 
far firmn uniform stroigdi of the influence of the proletariat and its 
party in different provinces, areas and secticms of the masses, and 
finally die influence of the bmiigeois leadership — all combine to 
produce, a situation in which die working class must be prqfiared to 
use fiom the most elementary to the most advanced and revolutionary 
f<»ms of straggle— with the one object of rapidly bringing the masses 
to the point at which they dioimeives wall echo the party's cry for 
the overthrow of the goveromoit. 

It is because of this that we find rm the one haiul Telangana — 
armed struggle of the peasants against fimd^ rule, with revohitkinary 
committees confiscatii^ and distributii^ land aiul solvmg die land 
problem in arevchitionary way, and acdi^ as nucleus of new peofde's 
power — with ordinary strike activity in Bombay or Calcutta 
acconqianfed by appeaim$ btifore indu^al trdnin^. Ordiaarily 
party members would not like to sqieak of Telangana and filing die 
woriceis' case bc^e tribtmals m die same breath— and yet, lifis, the 
mahty of dass stnig^ is sadi diat die party wdach widkb aims in 
Tdbugana, befimethetndixstniddibtaiala mCakuttaand 

Boihbay. It is the same satuaiioii thaa gives cw anaed peasams' 
nateance m {»uts cd Kocala, with on&iafy poMant meetnip of 
sappoat in other povmoes; the occciiatioattffiwao^ 
tty sngiy wwlwm widi aoceptaaice of some «w#aary c ow oes rioo s 

ft woldd be noithig dhoit d'treaciiay, if we 10 

iiaiaedhisaftiKdion, ifwewamnottomaimcanaclboseflbititosee 
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tiiat everywiiere the eUanoitary forms of resistance are beii^ kft 
behind by the masses and proceed to higher forms of struggle for the 
objective of overthrowing the present role. It would be rank 
q>portunism if anyrme were to state diat just because die preset 
consciousness is what it is today— we must csdy conduct partial 
stru^ies etc. This is eiqiloiting ^ existing level of ccmscknisness 
to betray the masses. Just because it is a revdudonaiy pmod, we 
know that die most elemoitaiy struggle will set in moticn fences 
whiidi will enable the masses toovercenne their preset consciousness 
and dierefore today we (k> not put up a Chinese wall between ihs 
econmnic and political struggles; nor do we accept that k will take 
years for die various sections to ccmie to dw level of advanced 
consciousness. On the other hand we know diat strc^Sgle ofthe masses 
is a great teacher which enables dl backwardness to be overcome. 

Nonetheless, to start with we have to take into account the uneven 
develqiment of consciousia»s and advance a form of struggle suited 
to the consciousness of the participants. This unevraness we must 
realise is due to the foct that the bourgeoisie still possesses great 
influence; diat the influence of the proletariat is uneven. The struggle 
to isolate the bourgedsie is the straggle to overcome dus unevenness 
and brir^ die masses to the tevel of the crxiscioumess of the advance 
sections — ^to realise that the present set up must be ovndirovm by 
means of a revolutionary stn^g^, that there is no other way out of 
the situation. 

Here again we thus find that the strategic formulation that the 
bour^KHsie has to be isolated in order to be ovothrown, fhuis 
expression in tacticsd forms of struggfo rendoed necessary by die 
situation. 

This mal^ it all die more necessary that not only in rdation to 
forms of stfugg^ bid m itibtion fo politkal skignis ak^ 
law diould be apitikd. Tiddi% kdo considendkn d^ 
ramsctousiiiss eto., die f»ity has to oombiM ways and means to see 
fod dm d the party become toe sloi^ of toe masses, 

toiough tow onim experience. The pait^ 
guide thy- toe flfomliRBe 

totincvtoililto'eMHMes hegtoto fetoem-dmooixieinMn^of toe hitoe 
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course camiot be done by cmly rqjeatiii^ the bask slogans in all 
situations, pitching your tent cm these btusic siogai^ and hopit^ diat 
tme day the masses mil see the truth and enter the toit. 

Writing about the mistakes of the German Left, Lenin says ; 

'‘Parliamentarism, of course, is ‘politically obsolete' fcur the 
ctxnmuni^ inGennany; but — andthatisthe whdepoiik — wemuft 
mt regard ivfaat is obsol^ for us as being obsolete for the masses. 
Here again we find foat foe Lefts’ do not know how to reasrni, d^ 
not know how to cmifotct themselves as the party of the class y as foe 
party of the masses. You must not sink to the level of foe masses, to 
foe level of foe backward strata of the class. This is incontestable. 
You naist tell them the bitter truth. You must call foeir bouigeois- 
daiK)cratic and parliamentary prejudices — piepudices. But at the 
same time you must soberly observe foe actual state of class 
ctmsciousness and preparedness of the w!K)le class (not only of the 
cmnmunist vanguard), of all foe toiling masses (not only of their • 
advanced efemraits)” ( "Left-wing ” Communism). 

Lastly it must be remonbered that the objective of our strategy 
and tactics is to win over the majority of the people to be able to 
smash foe bouigemsie. The pe(q)ie's democratic l^t — ^foe class* 
alliance built forough it, k foe aUianc^ wfth the tn^cnily of foe people. 
It is mi mstniment of winnii^ over the majority un^ proletarian 
kaderfog). Eveiy manoeuvre, evnytactk we advance must be juc%ed 
on fois contmct — how it takes you to winnii^ over the majority of 
foe peqite for revohiticn. Stalin quotes firom Lenin; 

“ ‘Ifaievoiutkmatypaity has iK)taina|mityamoi%foe vanguard 
of foe revtdufionary classy and in foe country generally, focae can 
be no qpie^on of insurrection. ’ 

“ ^..,.IUnmhltkmisin9ossibkwiliKllfta<fo«l^infoeyiewsof 
foe ws^oiify of foe woikmg*cla$s, and fok is broqg^ifooid 

liy foe political mcperkace of foe masses.’ 

** *11ie {wokiarfon vanguard has beta ideologkifoy won over. 
lliatkfoeimfoifoB^. WffoOotft even foe fknc step towia#i^^ 
kunot be bfoen. But it is quke a kog way focm foe vtdory. 
Wlfo foe vaqguard alone vktQty taaafo be adwnad. To fo^ 
vanfpxKcdifoaMkiDfoedec^^ befoiefoeii|Kiedais,b^)(e 
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die broad masses have tak^ Up a positicm either ofdirectsuqppott of 
the vanguard or at least one of be^olent neutrality towards it and 
(me in which they cannot possibly support the enony, would not be 
merely folly but a crime. And in order diat actually ^ iK^ade class, 
that actually die broad masses of the toilers and oppressed by the 
capital may take up such a position, prc^agaiuia and agitation ^cme 
are not su^ient. For this dm masses must have their own political 
experience.’ ” 

Stalin asks, “What does leadership mean when the party policy 
is correct and the correct relations between the vanguard and the 
class are not disturbed?” 

“Leadership under these circumstances means the ^ility to 
convince the masses of the correctness of the party's policy; the 
ability to put forward and carry out sw^ slogans as bring the masses 
to die party position, mid help diem to realise by didr own experience 
die correctness of the party's policy; the ability to raise die masses 
to the party's level of ccmsciousness, and dius secure die support of 
the masses and their readiness for the &x^ive struggle.” 

These are the criteria which we must bear in mind when we deal 
with the questions raised and deviaticms seen. Th^ are the tasks 
we must bear in mind which a party has to discharge, whi(di the 
proletariat has to accomplish — winning over the majority of die 
people. : 

As regards diis latter task, a warning has come foc»n the oigan 
the Comiiiform poiiiting mit die foot that in inany coinitries even die 
majcnity of working-class has not been wmi over as yet by the 
(xawnunist parties. The warning of dm Continform organ to 

India as well. 

“Smious batdes are ahead of the woikiiig dass of die ctqiitalist 
countries. The bourgeoune and didr agents — the right sodaSsts 
and o<lim’tiaiimrs-~will again ttyfo undeniiine dm strengfo and nai^ 
of the demooratfo mbvamen^ fo kfoieiice oeitam groiqiis of wcM^^ 
peopfe. Ihneimtta^ mid evor^mcieasing (Hgamsn^mai a^^ 
ptofngaiida wmic is neetlBd on the part (if dm oonnnmist 

txamiff dm iaflucBce (^dm boiag^ idecAigy (Ml d^ 

to win ovmr ^neasmg wetkns of wtMknta^ peasants and dm 
iitteBignn^ii#.._T^ is all dm nunn aume «* a amra^wr of 
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countries there are serious shoitctMnings in the mass political and 
educational work of the c<»nmunists, and since dtey have not as yet 
won decisive influence even among the working class in a nund^er 
of places. 

“By continually inq)roving their organisational and mobilising 
role among the masses (onphasis ours) the communist parties in 
capitalist countries will win new succsses" (For a Lasting Peace, 
For a People's Democracy 1 Sqjtonber 1948). 


IV, ON THE CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT STAGE 
OF REVOLUTION IN INDIA— CRITIQUE OF THE 
DOCUMENTS OF THE ANDHRA 
PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE SECRETARIAT 

In the light of the foregoing we mu« judge the line advanced by the 
Andhra secretariat which reveals reformism in its most naked and 
gross form. It is true that the Andhra secretariat has somewhat 
chained its foimulaticm in subsequent documents, but the changes 
are not materiai and its last documents dealing with practical ta^ 
once more reveal that it stands rooted in a reformist outlocdc. 

The PB must sharply criticise the Anrfiira documents, not only 
because they reveal the staiu^mint of one of our biggest provincial 
committees, but because die Andhra secretariat contains at least 
two membm oftfae PB md fixir monbers ofthe CC. That a section 
of the central committee aoA PB slmuld hold such views aftor the 
party congim is alarming to the extrone. 

H»e we wfll deal only wifo the document of the secretariat, and 

imt with Nageswar Rao's docummts, who draws a mechanical 
parallel to the »tii(S^oa beftne the Oeb^xa' revtdutioo and whc»e 
positicMi, so for as h is based on tins metdiaaicai parallel 
;Vet there are mai^ conect thsags in his dQcuineitt*^Qil^ against 
rkh pefimntE efo. fo a ipioal way foo ifuesticn of fo^ 

a mnabca of tfoOhn^es of 

tW docnment cdf foe seottariat fo an ofwn ali^^ 
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pMly badclo die**-'Mouiitbattm’ r^lixtion poshion — smd radiate 
die liiie adopted by du second ccffi^ess. 

What are die formulations of the Andhra documents on the stage 
and strata of the revolution? 

ProletariaB Hegemony Wrongly Understood 

In combating the aigumrait of Nageswar Rao who put forward 
die aigument that die presort stage of revolution correspomled to 
that between February and October — ^the stage of proletarian 
revolutkm*— the secretariat says the following : 

“The proletarian hegemony, i.e. the ideological and progra- 
mmatical leadership was consistent throughout these three stages in 
dK Russian revolution. But actually the resdisadon of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat was only at die end of the second stage, diough it 
was complete in its entirety after the exclusirm of dK Left socialist- 
revolutionaries from the government. Hence it has to be borne in 
mind that proletarian hegemony is distinctly different from that of 
the proletarian dictatorship.'' 

The secretariat in wanting to oMrrect die mistakes of Nageswar 
Rao itselfsteps into a lumber of mistakes. If it had given a general 
warning not to mix hegemcmy at every stage of die revohition for 
the establishment of dictatorship of the prokAariat, in rdaticm to die 
past, it woudd have been corrort. For instance fa^nnony m the 
democratic revoludtm and die state ft)tm oorreqxmding to it ritonld 
not be immediatdy mistaken for die dictatorship of die proletariat 
But the secretariat coirtrasts hegernony m £^meral with dictatorship 
aid at least its fonnuIatitNi is such that it creates an inqpiresstan that 
it fiuls to unksfstanddte tilde between hegemony of dte proletaturt in 
die sdugg^ fof revedutkm and die dktatorsh^ ct the proletariat, 
i.e. hegemony of die predetariat in die sodalist stete. Berides it 
(haractoises dtt conception of hegomony wfong^ 

Is ft omiea m dte place to defote irtcdetuitti 
the “tdecdofftal and prograanmatic kade^p...?” It ft imt cady 
ioccrtiect bto amounte to leyectian of the 
toddtestoiidii^dbss. Fcrt proletarian hegenmy ft 
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general kledogical and prognuiunatic leadership, but oiganisaticmai 
leadership as well. It is anti-'Leitinist to <tefine hegemony in the way 
it has been defined. 

Leadership of the toilers, not only throt^ programmatic and 
ideological leadership, but leadership in action, in struggle, of the 
toilers by woridng-class as a wiwie — guided by die paity-~>is a 
basic cimcqitkm of p-oletarian hegemony, acconhi^todie Loimist" 
Stalinist doctrines. To talk of only programmatic and ideolqgio^ 
leadership is vulgarisadcm of the revolutionaiy concept of h^ranoiiy 
of the proletariat — a vulgarisation w4uch srm^imes cmiginates from 
an incorrect understanding of die revolutionar>' dieoiy'. That a partv' 
basing itself on the idecdogy and programme of the proletariat w ill 
be able to give the peasants whether such a party is able to move the 
entire woricing class to action or not, i.e. whether sudi a party secures 
the leadership of the whole working-class in action or not, its own 
leadership is enough and that it is equal to proletarian hegemony in 
colcmial conditions — such is the vulgarisation of the concept of 
proletarian h^emony put forward by the Andhra secretariat. 

In any case the concept which reduces proletarian hegemony to 
programmatic and ideological leartership is wrong, as the follow ing 
from Stalin's History of the CPSV(B) will show, where Stalin 
describes the hegemony in action ; 

'The idea of a gcmoal stril^’, the Petro^ad pcdice rqioited, 
'is daily gaiamg new followers and is becomii!^ as pqnilar as it was 
in 1905..,.’ 

“On 25 Fd)niary (10 March) dw whole of working-class Petro- 
grad hadjmneddierevohitfonary nmvemott. Tbepcdsdcal strila» in 
die disdios moged into a general political strdee of die v«h(de city. 
Denaonstsatfoias and tdashes wi& dte police took place every^^ 
Ovo'de masiss cd^woikm Ifo^ed ltd hamwrsbeaciiigdie dogans; 
'Boivm widt die stiu^f, ‘Down wanit bread T. 

“QiitiieiiMMiiiiigof26 Fdmiaiy (It Marcl^ die political strike 

and deaiostii^ion b^an to assume dm chaiacler of an tqimsii;^. The 
i¥asim disarmed polioe and geadaimes and ajnedi diansdves...A 
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most enmtsctic and penostoit was made to win over iJbe tnx^, 

egjeciallybytheworkingwomaa, who addressed themsdves diiecdy 
to tibe soidiors, fiiatemised with dtem and called upon them to hdp 

petite to ot^ithrow the hated tsarist autocracy. . . 

“The workers and sohhets vrfw had ris«i in revolt began to arrest 
tsarist miittsters and generals and to free tevolutionaries from jail. 
The itdeased polittqal prisoners joiriffid die revohtfkmary struggle. 

“In the streets, shots were still being exchanged with police and 
gendarmes posted with madiine guns in the attics of houses. But die 
troops rapidly went over to the side of the woriars, and this decided 
the fate of the tsarist autocracy. 

“When die news of the victory of die revdutioQ in Petrograd 
spread to other towns and to the front, die workors and soldiers 
everywhere began to dqpose the tsarist officials. 

“The February’ bourgeois-democratic revoludtui had won. 

“The revduticm was victorious because its vanguard was the 
working class which headed the movonent of millions of peasants 
clad in soldiers' uniibrm demanding 'peace, bread and liberty’. It 
was the h^iemoay of the proletariat diat determined tito success of 
the revolution. 

“ ‘The revohitioii was made by the proletariat. The proletariat 
dis|dayed faerQis^^ tt shed its bkxid; it swcfd along with it the broadest 
masses of the trying and poor popularion’, wn^ Lenin in die eariy 
day^ of the revohrikxi. 

“The first revoiutiQn, that of 1905, had prepared the way for the 
swffi success of the second revolutian, diat of 1917. 

“ *WidioidthetKniendoos battle8\ Lenin wrote, ‘and die 
revohdkuoiy energy duqiii^ by foe Rnsrian prdetaiiat foirfog 
foe foiee ydu» I905«7, foe seco^ levohttton could not possildy 
have beeh so itqpid k dte sense foat ifo Mria/ stage was con^^et^ 
inaf^idays.* 

“Soviets asnae k foe vmy frisi days of foe levolifogii. The 
victorions ixkfokcm itked cofoe sc^ort ^foe sovkfo of 
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and soldiers’ (k|}uties. The workers and soldiers who rose in revolt 
created soviets of workers and soldiors’ deputies. The revolution of 
1 905 had shown diat the soviets were oi]gans of armed uprising aiul 
at die same time d» embryo of a new revolutionaiy power. The idea 
of soviets lived in the minds of the woridng-class masses, and they 
put it into effect as soon as tsm’dom was ovnduown, with this 
difia^oice, however, diat in 1905 it was soviets (mly of workers' 
deputies diat woe fomwdvdiereas in Febniaiy 1917,on!heimtiatiye 
of die bolsheviks, diere arose soviets of workers ' and soldiers ’ 
deputies.” 

Such is the Leninist-Stalinist conception of proletarian 
hegememy— not just programmatic and ideological le^rship but 
hegemony in stn^e, in batde, in g^g new forms of struggle and 
decisiveness in batde, courageous leadership in aetkm v^ch is able 
to c^anise the millicms of toilers for a struggle and inspire other 
toilers to join the ranks of revoludcniaries. It is this hegemony that 
gave the general strike— the proletarian weapon, that also gave the 
soviet— the new oigan of struggle and form of prolemrian state. 

Secmidly, is it true that proletarian h^nnemy was consistent 
throughtout the three stages? This is wholly inoorrea. 'The Bolshevik 
Party, die vanguard of the woilcing>class, was no doubt placing a 
correct programme and ideology before the class and die peasantry 
But it had to cootuiuously fight for the acceptance of die prograinme, 
against the vadlladonsofpeasantry, against opportunist parties. If 
hcgemmiy of the prc^etaiiat was a fect—fam whm came ^ critical 
poiod between Ft^iuaiy and October vdien die peasanixy had almost 
handed over the power to die bourgeoisie, wto the wmidiig class 
had to orgmuse die Octobor Revolution ? The Am&ra secretariat 
comrades forget accqrted focts of lustoiy of i»voliitioa—%ts whkh 
dioiiid be known fo evraybotl^. The foct is diat diem was p<±nstent 
struggle for hqgancmy, the woiking<lass after great efforts 
nicceeded m canymg ^ peasamiy m decisive issues, but the 

peasantry again vacillated (for instance even after die dumaticn of 
soviet!^ powor was practical handed ov« fo die bourgeoisie-^ 
foifo m die constitiiem assenfoly cm.) tdl finally die hegemony was 

fiilfy established duziug and ate October. T^ ex|Mestei of thu 
firai estabUslmieia of h^emony was to be seen m the dicbdmd# 
oftepndetate which eaiuesaesdiefomhqpaBMi^^ofteim^^ 
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Is it correct then to draw a distinction between hegemony and 
dictatorship, in the way the secretariat does? It is in^itnissible 
and anti-Leninist. It should be clearly understood that he^^raiy in 
the struggle for proletarian revolution ripens into h^emcmy in d»e 
state — vriiich is the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Stalin in his History of the CPSU(B) explains die link between 
hegemcmy in the varicms stages of die revolution ani the dictatOTship 
of the proletariat: 

“According to this theory the hegemony of the proletariat in the 
bourgeois revolutiwi, the proletariat being in alliance with the 
peasantry, would grow into die hegemony of die proletariat in the 
socialist revolution, the proletariat now ^ing in alliance with the 
other labouring and exploited masses, while the democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry would prqiare the 
ground for the socialist dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Explaining the dictatorship of the proletariat as a special type of 
alliance. Statin stresses the leading role, die h^emony of the 
proletariat in the state ; 

"The West-European social-democrats held that in the socialist 
revolutitm the proletariat would stand alone, against the whole 
bourgeoisie, without allies, against all the nonproletarian classes 
and strata. They would not take account of die &ct that capital 
e.xpbits not oidy the prcdetarians but also the senuptxdetarianmdlions . 
of town and country, who are crushed by capit^ism and who may 
beccxne al&es of the inoletaritd in the struggle for the emanciprdion 
of society from the capitalist yoke. The West-European social- 
democrats therefore hdd that comlitions were not yet ripe for a 
socialist revdiitian m Euro^, diat the ccmdidtais could be conskfered 
ripe cmly whai the pndetartat became die in^ortt>' of the naticm, die 
m^orityofsode^.as ansult ofthefrndier^coocsnkdbvelc^^ 
ofsodtty. 

Uns ^mikNis, tmt^two^staxian stand^poam of die West-European 
social-deBioranMS was oomi^kddy ttpwt by Loam’s foeoty of dm 
socialist tevdaliaa. 

‘‘Loiat’s did yet contain any dtreet conclusion 
dm ]K»ifoi^ of a victory of sodidl^ 
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taken singly. But it did contain all, or nearly all, the fiindamaital 
elonents necessary for the drawing of such a ccmclusion socmer or 
later.” 

And in the Problems of Leninism, Stdin says: 

“The qrecial form of alliance consists in that die guiding force 
ofthis alliance is the prdetariat. The qiecialfonn of alliance ccmsiste 
in that the leader in the state, the leader in the system of t|ie 
dictatorship of the proletariat is one party, ihe party of the proletariat 
the party of the communists, vihidi does not share that leadership 
with other parties.” 

And again quoting ficm his own pamphlet on October /2evo/unon 
-arul the Tactics of the Russian Communists, Stalin says : 

“Hie dictatorship of the prolrtariat is the class alliance between 
the proletariat and the labouring masses of the peasantry, for die 
overthrowing of coital , for adiieving the fmal victory of Socialism, 
on the conditicHi diat the guidii^ force of all this alliance is the 
proletariat.” 

Here again die guiding role, the hegonony is en^hasised. 

The Andhra secretariat would have been justified in saying that 
every participation of the proletariat in state is not necessarily 
dictatorship of the proletariat, that die ^etatorsbip emerges only 
when die prdetariat secures oonqilete hegemony in d» state, prepared 
fOTby its leadership of the peasant masses, when inside die state it 
does not duurepowo' with any odierdass. But instead they contrast 
h^^enmny against the dkhdorsi^. fo ai^ case d is tn^Miinissible to 
coodant h^;emoi^r against dw (ficddoisl^ itf'dte j^oietanat k 


Eipally wmngisdtefonnulatkminadBkoonnedfi^ 
prob^ connected with die Riisnan revrdutkd. For jotsttpee take 
diefollowii^ : 

**For exanapk^ besides a stmdiar bf litedki 




i 
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seadon son a quesdon adkkg fisr darificaliai^ sdl»Aer d is correct 
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to br^ in such a parallel ^ wiie^ similar objective ctmditioas 
exist in presont-day India. Cconnute A<Mcari wi^ut going into Ibe 
deep iiiq>lications of it explained it away by saying that a dual 
power came into existoice in the shape of ihe soviets of soldiers’ 
and wtnkers’ deputies, whereas in India the revolutionary forces are 
far from sudi a stage of oiganisational straigth and adhievonent. 

As a matter of foct, the broad fact of the existence of a dual pow^ 
had little to do in (fedding the foen stage and strategy of the period. 
Even supposii^ such a dual pow«r was absent, could tin CPSU(B) 
then have advanced any ofoer slogan except foe ‘socialistic dicta* 
torship of the proletariat and poor peasantry’ . Our answer is and 
must be ‘NO’ and absolutely not. There the fundamental question 
was the question of political power vdiich was in the hands of tlu; 
bourgeoisie and it was the task of the proletariat to overthrow ttw 
bourgeoisie and take power into foe hands of the proletaruit in alliance 
with the poor peasantry.” 

The AncSua secretariat hme misses the main fundamental link 
between the two stages of Russian revolution, between fore two 
suat^c objectives of fore two periods. In fact it misses the oitiie 
essence of Leninisni and Leninist lead in ti» Russian revolufoem. 

It fails to understand the significance of fore dual power, and 
comes to the conclusion thitt fore power was in fore hands (fo* foie 
bourgeoisie, and forerefore no other sk^an except the one of fore 
socialistic (hetator^p of the predetariat and poor peasmitry can be 
given. They thus miss the significance of the revolutionary- 
demoersttfo i£ctatorsfa4> of wmkers and peasants fond was establiifoiBd 
on fore ovetfoirow of Ite tsar. 

The two conponents <rf<ftial poww were: (1) The revohttionaty- 
demociitic dKtatorship of wmiofs and peasants which was ^ 
real source dTpower ; (2) the bouigew praviskmal govermneittto 
which the fo«iw»r was tnnsfinneittg power. Hk former was fore 
stiate^ (fo^ective of foe jmilBtafiat led by fom Boi^^ 

1905. Lenin iepatted^ stmasod fom fiict that oel^ foie pcokaai^ 
could font denaoctafoc lewfottfon, that it ak»e in affiance wifo 
the pel^a^ could overfonm fore aaid foul fore levohifooniniist 

lead to t foyqiifoioiiaiy^d^ woiken imd 

peasants. And past because afoy foe janleia^ can had h, and 
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because the overwhelming mass of peasants must support it, it will 
pass over quickly iitto socialist revolution . The fact th^ after reaching 
the strategic objective of the first stage — the power passed into Ae 
hands of the bourgeoisie was due, as Loiin explains, to ftie insufficient 
class-conscioumess of the masses, including sections of the working- 
class. 

What did ffie existence of the democratic dictatorship signify? It 
signified ftiat at one sweep the revolutiem wem out of the boun^ oif 
the ordinary bourgeois revolution, that it had become ripe for the 
next stage, foat it had brougjht to the forefrmit classes who by making 
a firm alliance could take it to the next stage — the proletarian stage 
etc. Thus foe existence of democratic dictatorship of workers and 
peasants was foe vital factor in enabling the proletariat to raise foe 
slogans of foe next stage. Anyone who rea^ the History of the 
CPSU(B) or Lenin's writings would not make such a horrifying 
formulation that foe broad fact of the existence of dual power had 
little to do in deciding the third stage and foe strategy of foe period. 
The denKxrratic dictatorship signified foat foe transitional state form 
had already bera reached and foe next step forward must be taken. 
It showed the completion of foe bourgeois-democratic revolution in 
oae of its vital aspects — the state. That is why the next stage could 
be only foe socialist dictatorfoip of wcnldng-class and poor peasantry. 
HKte is no need to argue on foe hypothetical case whether, if 
Kerensky had come to power and fom had been no soviets, foe 
slogan (k foe dictatOTship of working-class and poor peasantry could 
have been givai or not. Ail foat one can say is such a sk^an can be 
given only when it is justified by ejosting class lelatioos — vfoefoer 
foe role of other udennediaty cla^^ and parties hadi been fully 
exhausted. The main foct in foe Ainftra aigimient, however, is that 
they miss foe revchitionaiy stginficaiice of demoorattc dictatmship 

wenkers wd peasams, its existence as a traasittonal state form, 
and fiid to see its Info with foe stratqgie ofijectiveoffoe itext stage, 
M te see foat ft iteeifwasfoe steategtc dbjectiveoffoBeaft^ 
liidfo^ foe denMmatte revohifion vidfo foe socudist levototian. 

ScnnetiiiKs foe Andhia seapetadat aipies u ii^ ilhssia was an 

macafoBQiy<|uitedii^^ 
expel ' ■'‘’^"ssia did not 

ngpfi^ so muclito fiadia. This of course te wmxqj. In foe first place 
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die sixth congress of the Conmiimist Intematkmal in its programme 
fat the wm'ld as wdl as colonies like India did rely on die Russian 
experience, on the Leninist strategy, and develc^ied for India the 
strategic objective of democratic dictatorship of workers and 
peasants. 

Secomily, it is wrong to regard or put forward Russia as an 
advanced industrial ccmntry, qualitatively in a different eatery 
tfami India. In &ct Russia was economically backward. The &ct of 
there beii^ faeavitn: crmcentration of workers per industiial imitdian 
even in America is sometimes wrongly equated to advanced industrial 
devdopment of the country as a whole. When Stalin redns to diis 
fact in his Leninism he c^y draws attention to the &ct that this 
concentradem helped the bolsheviks to organise the workers all the 
more speedily. In^cating the several reasons dn* this crxnparatively 
easy victory ofdic socialist revolution in Russia, Stalin inhis History 
of the CPSU(B) mentirms the first reasm as follows: 

“The October revolution was confronted by an enemy so 
comparatively weak, so badly organised, and so politically 
inexperienced as the Russian bourgeoisie. Econcnnicaily still weak, 
and completely dependent on government omtracts, the Russian 
bourgeoisie, lacked sufhciait political selfreliance and indative to 
find a way out". 

It shcmld be uiiderstood that whatever (hfiSnrences there rnigdt be 
betwemi the industrial devdopment in India and Russia before the 
Russian revdodon, they are not of a qualitative charactor and foot 
die endre eiqperieace of d» Russian revolutkm is frdly valid indm 
caseoflwUa also. And seermdiy it is wrong to present Russia as an 
indui^riadly advanced country. The testimony of the teadei^ of 
Russian revohdioa points in 1^ odier t&ecdon. 

Refomnst Foiddates of tiie Aarttura Ooemnent 

These basically wroi^ conoe{doiis and fondamenta% reviskHsist 
iKittons aboid dhe Rimian levokdon am iMt uiicoit^^ 
refimniiA pedky and IhK advocated by the Aiklfc^ 
form d»li»ordical groundwork fodeduoe the outhne. 

As wiB be seen below these wioeg conduskm frarm a link m dbe 
chaih of whidi tends to oppordmist oanchisk»s. If ok 

to nreaedt the various {novistens of the Anflmi seoetariatf s 
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Wanting to make out a case for collaboration with llie ridi peasants, 
or ‘neutralisation’, the secretariat has unccmsciously (teveloped the 
following line of argumoit ; 

(1) Rich p^isants are fought only wben proletarian revolution is 
on the agenda ( here the secretariat and Nageswar Rao agree). For 
an instance they point out to the Russian revolution. 

(2) Proletarian revolutitm is organised whoi bourgeoisie is in 
power — for instance Kerensky, they say. 

(3) But in India bourgeoisie is not in power, since the colonial set 
up, which they practically reduce to tiie same old kind of in^rerialist 
domination, remains. 

(4) The revolution in India being revolution in semicolonial 
conditions and the bourgeoisie only sharing power — it is a bourgeois 
democratic revolution, new democratic revolution, but not a 
proletarian revolution — Whence the rich peasants carmot be fou^t. 
Not only the rich peasants, but also other sections of middle 
bourgeoisie can be neutralised — amsidering that onlytiiebig business 
is collaborating. 

(5) The next stage of the Indian revolution is supposed fo be new 
democratic — vtdioseclasscofttentlK)weverisiK}tdefa)ed,sodiatthe 
rkh experience of dbmocratic dictator^p of workers and peasants 
can beignened In so for astiie new democracy is defined, it is done 
so from c^rportunist quotations from Mao as ‘dktmontiiq) of many 
dasses’ — ^not speciatty of vmkers and peasants and foiling petty- 
bourgeoisie—v^di fotirailalton rnay tiierelcnre mean that sectiems 
of tiw brmrgeotsie am alhfo inchtded in govcmimeiit. 

Thus we come back to the qM mutton. Joshi and foe old CC were 
guilty of tiansfmnming the. party and the working-class into an 
afqrendage of the bourgeoisie by askhtg fhem to foDkrw the national 
l^dendsf wii^ was supposed fo i^nxsent dfo peoip^ said whose 
class cfaamicr foig^^ 

the Andna seopetaiud waids fo actaeve 
pati^ (totqpeas by luivoeadisg cx^alxin^^ 

tp defifomnee between big bunness »d olM 
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(91 collaboration with certain s^ons of the bourgeoisie in the name 
of neutralisation. For this purpose they have borrowed the 
foiinulati(Hi from Mountbatten resolution — only big business is 
collaborationist. 

Hiat this is not a harsh judgment can be seoi from the following. 

It will then be found that the Andhra secretariat differs from the 
party congress cm every issue including the intematicMial situation. 

Reformist Untterstanding of the World Situation ! 

Revealing as it may seem, the Andhra secretariat does not accept 
the fact of the division of the world imo two camps — of the line laid 
down by Cominfonn, by C(»nrade Zhdanov. On the other hand it 
presents a refenmist understanding of world situatiem giving first 
importance to conflicts and (xnnpetitions among the bourgeoisie and 
bases the entire strategy of class alliance on it. Read the following : 

‘‘Firstly, the international background diat was presont on the 
eve of October when ccxnpared to the present which forms the 
badgiroundofomrevdinkmis totally a (hfferent one. Lenin arndysed 
thus ; ‘Monc^mly capitalism and imperialism is capitalism in 
permanent crisis. Imperialism is die dying frnm of c^italian. This 
is the foature present in the beginnmg of the 20th century whidi 
forms the bad^ound of Russian revolution. But today inqierialian 
fimn that stage of ‘begtnnii^ its end’ has reached a stage which can 
be characterised as ‘imperialism on deadi>bed’. World materialism 
tod^ has been stuck up in a crisis move de^ and imense dian in dm 
early period of 20th cottury. It can today eidier exist in the sh^ of 
sont'foscism m fascism or get srnashed under the advancing tide of 
die wmid revdkition. Imperialism after die two world wars had been 
so weakened as we fine! h todiQ' diat die foature of its warring camps 
had been ended. Today them is oidy the nuji^ (mtessal Ameikaa 
impeiialumt dcmdnmit dm wosM impcafiaEaitt 
states m one way or odmr, wtttte they am stniggliRg fiir eatateoce, 
iiad goim under ^ wings dm miglily Aineiii^ 

crisis (ff woild mgMaialumi m be bm seen wimn w^ 
present IVuiiian's Ammican expansmnism. American inq;miialism 
fated wiil‘ dm unheard-of crisis, is bent imt oi% keepmg 
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Step by stq) to reduce other imlependent capitalist states as its 
colonies. This parasitic feature of rapidly d^ouring the weaker 
sectitnis of its own species has got tremendous bearing on the course 
of the present day world. Monopoly capitalism today has been so 
naked an enemy not only of socialistic democracy but also of 
‘bouigeds donocxacy’ . It is out not cmly to destroy the tmling and 
worldly masses but also to ctevour a sectitm of its own class, the 
small bourgeoisie. Thus in the present day international backgroui^ 
we find imperialism in its last stages, caught in the grip of a crisis ^ 
de^, so extensive and unheard-of. ’’ 

This quotation, tins understanding of the international situaticm, 
is the key to understanding of the reformist outlo<^ of the Andhra 
secretariat. Alter repeating a lot of phrases about imperialist crisis, 
world crisis, what is the majcn' ccmclusion drawn? Not the conclusion 
of two camps of imperialism and the peqrle, of the bourgeoisie and 
the pndetariat, but the first condusion is that imperialism is devcmring 
obtain sectitms of the bourgeoisie v^ch is supposed to have a 
tremendous bearing. In fact out of our own analysis of the 
international situation this is die major and (xily cmiclusion drawn 
by the Andhra secretariat, a conclusion which aiabU» it later on to 
recommend that cer^in sections of the bourgeoisie, especially rich 
peasants, must be treated gmdy. 

This readirig only ineaiis that die proletariat riuist ally itself on a 
world scale with ‘oppressed’ bourgeois section, with the section 
‘threatened’ by Amercian imperialimi — a shamefaced dieory of 
dass-collaboratioii. 

This uDd»slandii% has nothing in conamcn with the pdidcal 
dKsis of the second ccmgress of our party nm widi Comtnform. 
This is how die second congress thesis puts it : “The defeat dTHider 

Gemumy and foscist Japan insuperable rfostactes indiesiuqie of 

peqpie stmndrng for fireedcan”. 

‘‘The close of the aridfoscist war has dais ted... 

NettwoGaai|«, btdiehanc^ and haste itdumoe at on die 
indRaued eompetitioB 

levoiidtenaiy contradtetton between the people and impmtedism, 
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betweaithe woriters and the bourgeoisie, but chi tlw conflicts among 
the bourgeoisie ; such is the international understanding of the 
situation of the Andhra secretariat \chich is but an attempt to tie the 
proletariat to erne the sections of the bourgeoisie. This formulation 
also makes it clear that when the Andhra secretariat talks of 
neutralisaticm it actually advocates collaboraticm and surrender, 
otherwise it would not have called the ‘devouring of smaller 
capitalists’ as havir^ as tronendous inqwrtance cm world situation 
and eTccluded the ccnttradicticm between the pec^le and ingrerialism, 
between the proletariat and tire bourgeoisie. 

Equally opportunist and reformist is die reading on the question 
of the significance of the USSR and the new democracies and the 
proletarian movonent — of the shift in the balance of power in tl» 
world. The Andhra secretariat commits the unforgivable crime of 
not endy underestimating the strength of the camp of socialism and 
danocracy, as a result of the second world war, but practically ignores 
it mid argues as if the second world war has not taken place, the 
world communist parties have not grown, the Chinese liberatitMi 
struggles has not dealt a heavy blow to imperialism, the colonial 
revolutionary struggles have not taken place. All diis serves the 
purpose of belittling the people's forces, in the name of new 
democracy and makes out a case for collaboration. Read the 
following: 

“The second aspect of the special fixture of die infiemadonal 
situatioa which ftiinis die background of our present levodudmi today 
is coming into existence of Soviet Union. Octobo* revolution and its 
achievonen^ during the last 30 years have dianged dtt very course 
of world develoiHiient mid influenced the wide rdrata of pec^. Befiae 
October revtdutkm dm doctrines of Mam and Engdb wduch were 
conudered by iiuu^ hdellectuals as tftoplui, have not only bem 
demcoutrated ha practice the priKdeabiiity df Marxi^-Leninist 
doctnms, btd comm^lated sodkism on one^'Shdh (d^die surftK» 
the eardi. ha oonltast to decaying ciqlitidtsin in aid fts ^daoes, the 
Soviet wrxM has emeiged as die reid dum^on of denwciacy voA 
an all-round pipgrem. This dSeedve growth and consolidalkiiii of 
tiui Oetdier has pK^Hind mfluehce on auddons of ^ 

peasandy^ lirtdai petty-bonigemsie and inteliectnaJs who were 
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previously ccmsi<i»:ed as the reserves of the bourgeoisie. Socialist 
world has (xily beccnne die hqie of die tdiliog masses of the 
world but of the eidre progressive mazikiiid who crave for peace, 
who strive for national independencer and aspire for progress. All 
genuine scientists, artists, educationists, lode towards Soviet Unirm 
for real advance. Peasantry in the world as a vdiole, vbich mice got 
land from the feudal landlords with the help of bourgeoisie, has 
been steadily realising that in the present context of die world today, 
it is the proletariat that can give than land but not the bourgeensie 
vdiich is already played out and joined hands with feudalimi. The 
existence of a socialist world forms an effective background for our 
revolution which makes die vital crnitiibution in dedc&ig different 
aspect of the revolutimi.” 

The last senteace sums up the reformist understanding, the total 
underestiination of the people’s camp. The balaiuie against the 
bourgeoisie has not decisively changed : the revoludmiaiy conflicts 
have not put on die agenda the defeat of the capitalist order; the iww 
revolutions are not being fought under cemditions when the pet^le’s 
forces, the forces of socialism are decisively a stronger than the 
forces ofthe capitalist order. All that has happoied is “The existence 
of the socialist world fixins an elective bacl^ound for our revolution 
vdiich makes die vital cmitributimi in dectdii^ drCferent aqiects of 
dpr revolution” — it only is an effective — ^background this sums up 
die understanding omxqiletely. 

Such is die fundamental difference between die international 
midook of the secmid party congress and the outlocdr oftfae Arufiira 
secretariat. 

The pcdidcal thesis bases itself on the intensified contradictioDS- 
die in^inrcaDnradiaioos between the boiugpoisie tod die pioletaiiat, 
oni^hnnaense^inenasedstttngthcd’thefii^ Wlnle 

it takes accomtt of the increased conflict of G!^>ttdi8nl and 
tmpentdism,' h at the sanw dme lays down diat die new bunc 
aietiwcaaE;pi~^<aBiipofdiebot»geowi^ ofnw^ 
thbcaenpofsoeiaBiBn, ofdiewodBagcfaiss,cfdesnoGincy^ 
The^Aadhiaseaet^tiat because hde^^exiAeiioe 

.*a_ _ ji _ M* . ^ .... . a. ... 
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bolugedisie all secticms are united in oiganisii^ a 'vvcndd 
ofc^pital against labour. The dcK:ui!wntofdie Andhra secretariat, 
wfaoi it talks about the Soviet par^hrases die estunate which Stalin 
gave about die consequences of Russian revdution 25 years ago 
anddonotgobeycmdthem — donotseediegreatdiiftindiebdanM 
of forces reached since dien. 

Obviously die international oudook revealed in the Andhra 
secretariat docunuait is q>en repudiation of bodi the thesis and 
Zhdanov’s statonent before the nine conununist parties’ conforence. 

Need we dian vwmder that vvidi this outlook, the secretariat should 
write the following about India; 

“Whereas in the present-day India, by the Mountbatten award 
dtoA the subsequent fomnatitni of die so-called national govemmoit, 
ncdiing has beoi snoashed of the imperialist-feudal state nuudiinery, 
but simply political power is being shared by the dominant 
bouigedsie. It is not die entire capitalist class that gets boiefitedby 
this cmiqironiise but only the big business houses that have entered 
into deals with the Briddi capitalists. Not to speak of tte toiling 
masses, die middle bourgeoisie will also be devoured as die eoancanic 
crisis develops.” 

Thus we have again returned to die Mountbatten position. (kUy 
big business is compromising and collaborating. The middle 
bcuigeoisie since it is not supposed to gain by dus collaboration IS 
pissamsddy to be collaborated widi (»r at least ‘neutralised’, ie. whkh 
in the context it is bang used means not In acbial foct foe 
secfetanat is advocating colkboration wifo dte nfoidhs bouigecMsie, 
as is dbar fitim the question foexn Mao wiiich it uses and wlndi 
dejEhies new demooaty as united dioator^ of several dassM 
defootkm which does not occlude foe bouigeoisie. 

Tins is one more a foanwfooed apdkigy to idly wifo some olho 
seetkate of foe bomgefosie foan Titta and Bitia, Imt sections 
winch fondamentaHy Rdlow foe same policy, the foesis nouheie 
nialtes meh a foixiadatkm l»d foe AncBua seraeforiat 1^ 
dte-xofosation foat h is taldi^ a stand wfakh is nofotng hnt foe 
tegecticn of dis pdhical foess. 
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Only ‘Big Business’ Gone Over— A Reformist Formulation 

lliese formulations firstly follow logically firom the reformist 
outlook on international developments. 

Secimdly, they unmask the real meaning of the seemingly radical 
phrase ‘nothing 1^ charged’ — ^the old setup ccuitinues etc.; of such 
a position makes it straight plump for one or the c^her section of the 
bourgeoisie. For it is a logical conclusion that if nothii^ has chatiged, 
if only a narrow secticm of the bourgeoisie finds it to its interests to 
cdlaborate and defend the new state, if the other sections are not 
interested in defouling the new goverment and state, because of their 
economic conditions — ^then one or the other secticm ofthe bourgeoisie 
does play an qipositimiai role and is c£^>able of appealing to tile 
masses as in the old way. The Andhra secretariat is makii^ out a 
case that some sections of the bourgeoisie are still playing an 
oppositional role — otherwise there is no meaning in emphasising 
the so-called conflict of the middle bourgeoisie with the 
collaborationists. 

Is it true that nothing has changed? It is untrue. To say this is to 
underestimate the great revolutionary ferment that shodc India in 
1946-47. The political thesis correctly lays down that the Mount- 
batten award is a cunniiig offensive, it is not an advance but aretreat, 
the form of domination has changed — all these are correct 
characterisaticms in relation to the demands of the revolutionary 
movement, to the demands of the masses. 

At tite same time in relation to the gains of the bourgeoisie, the 
political thesis states tiiat “imperialism makes big concessicms to 
die bourgeoisie and haiuk it ovor govemntental power to rule the 
Indian p^le m hs own narrow scifuh interests. At the same time 
dte.state it has wear is a dependoDti on imperialism etc”. This is how 
k^poialism has forged a new aQiaace ai^ rdies on the bouig^isie 
to defend the old otder. The itete can only be rnanaged the 
bmugeoisie with its big soda! base. TUs big ctmcesskm is made. At 
tile same time its weak economic position, its fethr of world 
cammuriinn, ofthe Sovie^ is utihsed er^lmted fo tie it to the 
apioa*<jdrings itnpoialism, Tlw bmiigecasie has got utdoniti^ 
feeedfliB to ei^lQ^ its own people; tg db spne tirte foe economic 
devdofmiteit is diqtendmt cm political baigaite 
c«^^a^oid»r. 

Ihe point to be noted is that foe iKmigeoime has hnpsoved its 
pomtioa, it has secured diim cootiol of Ibesfafoi 
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to e}q>oUt, whidt iMkes it a ferocious defend^' of the state and 
collaborator of itnqperialism. 

It k^cally fidlows from this that it is not (mly business’ but 
die ei^re boui]geoisie that is interested in defending the new state — 
collaboratioiist state. Why? Because all of than redise diat they 
have unlimited c^^rtunities to exploit die people, that any conflict 
between die people and themselves will be solved under the State in 
dieir own interests. 

Seccmdly, the limitations placed upon economic develq;»nent 
through its satellite character are in their opinion questions of 
baigaining for which their power has developed because of their 
possessitm of die new state. 

Thirdly, they are not thinking in terms of conqietition and conflict 
only, but more in terms of collaboration against world communism 
and die Soviet Union. 

Fourthly, diey know they cannot get a state which is equally 
anti-mass and at the same time conqiletely free fhxn imperialist 
strings. 

Fifthly, die AndQua ^cretariat always forgets die bask class 
contradictimis mid bases itself only cm tbs increased ccmfiict of d» 
bourgec^ie. It is obvious diat even if some secdons of the bouigeoisie 
do not get enouj^bmefit, or let us say not much <»it of the present 
state etc. can they think in terms of an ahemative, of ahogethor a 
new type? Can t^ really take a chailei^ing stand to die present 
coUabmationitt state? They dare nc^ For die ahemadve to k is 
pecqile's demooratk state and not another ft»m at ciqiitalist state. 
That is why evoi the disgruntled elesmmts cannot go beyooid 
constkuttcmal t^^poskkm and an attoi^ to take p o s s es s ion of die 
govemmeid diic^ coi^kuticMial means, wink always ready to 
protect die state ag^unstdie people, gainst communists. 

The Aodbra socmaiiat forgets the dominant ooikiadictions 
between the exfdoiled pet^ and the ci^pkalisxs, die chalienge c£ 
'vorld contnaaMBm and dte coQse(|ueat posito tatoi by world 
(^italisnir^*^ ialeiaatic^ 

^atcgy ottite dbSbnactei among c^ntijfota, adm all of ihom an 

m fldte (drtbe dififarenees. agakutf . diatr aBatiw, dit» wsritma* 
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class. The woridng-class no doubt takes advantage of vdiatever 
differences that might exist among different sectitms of the 
bourgeoisie, not to rely on any section, but to discredit ^ ex|}ose 
both. In die presoit period it cannot base its strategy on di^ 
diffiffOQces, and forget as the Andhra secretariat does, the main l»sic 
crsitradiction between the working-class and the bmirgeoisie. The 
Aiufiira documents see the effect of eccmomic crisis, cdlabmadon 
etc. cmly (HI r^rtain sections of the bourgeoisie and fingetdie mass^; 
they forget these same crises and collaboration intoisify the 
contradictian between the people aral die bourgeoisie a hundre^ld 
leadingfo an open war between die two. Itdmslea(istoanadvocac>' 
of alliance in one form or another with secdcms of die e?q>loititig 
bourgeoisie, and in the name of this alliance, of this broad front, 
effectively tie down the working-class to the apron-strings of the 
bourgeoisie. 

Abjuring Struggle Against Rich Peasants 

The logical result of this analysis can be nothirig else. In foct this 
is the strategy which is opaily advocated by the docunwrits. The 
main purpose of the dcKuments is to abjure the fight against rich 
peasant to build an alliance with him (this also is c^senly advocated 
in certain (^cumstances). No (kmbt the ctocumentstattc generally of 
“neutralisadcHi inrespect of an enenQr who has to be r^ienly fought 
and routed” — neutralisation becomes the banner of class* 
coU^xnation with the emsiiy. Read the foUowii^^: 

“ftxause die preseitt stage t^die revohrtion is die new democratic 
stage, not socialist stage, die middfe peasant is affirm ally in the 
levolutKm wdm pardcipaies m die revedutum. The ridh peasaid 
has no foodal tails can be neutralised as a dass but in areas like 
Telangana and Rayalaseema, udiete feudalism is very strong, it is 

evmpofsfetefoget secdcim of ridipeasaitiy fedfeSbnggie (though 

vadBadn^. 

fe die iffitffer of {mictiieineitt of |wd(^, dfe seo?^^ 

dad h is posit^ to neutialae die ri^ pounmts m die government 

{dmgoes sgadrhrtdfe ii(di peasmliyidso, TIk^ 
m a ciaitt is riot standby limily m dto figid, h is 
tidfedlaiatisfection. When tm »e dide totodbte 
dssneial rnass <^die peasaitoy. 
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'‘Rfi^trdiii^ the demands ofa^cuHurai hdxxir, d» secretariat is of 
the<^pii»k»idim it is wro«s^ to import mediaiiicalty rtMc^ 
a capitalist and an iiuhistrial woiker into the village life where smali- 
p^isaitt economy is dominant. It oidy disnqyts the new Annocratic 
firoit, also does not get die denuuKls of the agricultural labourers 
satisfied, because this mechanical ouUodc will drive the poor and 
die imdi& peasam into the fold of die r^ peasant. So the demands 
of dtt agricultural labourers are so formulated that they will not 
disrupt die new democratic front, but brkig the poor and middle 
peasants to die skfe of the agriotlturid lidxjur. 

''And again, the tumping of the rich peasmitry into a single 
cat^ory without miy discriminatitm between the sectiem which is 
'able to idiake off dtoir tails of feudalism’ and those who are 'ikH 
able to ^ ' so--4hey characterise die imtire ridi peasaittry as courner- 
revolutionary ; diey ewai do not concede the kka that a sectitm of 
them can be neutr^ised in this democratic revtdidion. They do ncA 
concede that at least in the feudal areas like Tdai^guia the rich peasant 
can be taken along widi liberadon strag^e in diis stage. To^y die 
reality diat is dononstrmed on dits ffont is a concrete proof agrunst 
this fomnilation and a good se^on of it is cmnii^ with us in die 
liberatkxi stru^e”. 

This cemstitutes the 'real pracdcal gist of the documents a 
pix^ramme at dass>collid>or»tion in rural areas, of bowing down 
befwe dw rich peasaitt. It nniA be arhnitted coiuiectioiidiat if 

Amfiiti comrai^ ddt con&sed mid pei{dawd ov«r dMi c(ues^ of 
the rich poumd, dw £auh vvas nm eiidiidy di^. The party copgros 
diesis has not made apy qiecial aiial)«is of the ckdi peasant, it is 
howevta* titw ffdK Aiu&m conuudes had 

af^ly <»necdy de line given in die diesis they wovdi never have 
reac^ die condumons wludi anmaat to tmrrender to the rich 
peasant. 

Abod the fok iff dto lich peasant aad d» attkude did 
take tovvirds hini, the PB 1^ dedt uridi dese ipesttotis m the 
docimiaMi <n dm agianan question and peopto's dentocracy. T^^ 
<k>cunenls leueal dat the dand dden de Aadin coauades k 
de phrase horoow^ 

^ BO firadal ta^ and ^p^lkd tnechaiia^ 
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of class rdattcms, (Sily serves the purpose of protectintg the rich 
peasant vdio along with ^ landlord is the enemy of die rural masses. 

In fact the Andhra ctunrades are att^npting to furnish belated 
ideological justification for the utterly reformist line diat the Party 
adopted in the kisan movement in the period of reformism. That 
period led to our basing ourselves on middle peasants, allowing 
ourselves to be influenced by the rich peasants, and in the name of 
rural unity keeping down the struggle of the agricultural workers 
and poor peasants, keqping down their leading role — an exact replica! 
of united national front in rural areas. 

The results of this were seen in Andhra when repression started 
in die province. 

Starting with the talk of n^tralisation, when the rich peasant is 
to be fou^ as one of the enemies, the document immediately talks 
about the possibility of securing the rich peasant as an ally in 
Telangana where feudalism is strcmg. From neutrality ytm strai^t 
come to alliance under the pretext that rich peasants in areas where 
feudalism is strong can play an active anti-feudal role in the imugglc 
for donocratic revolutian. Once more an absurd reliance mi conflicts 
and differences among the exploiting classes and not seeing their 
cmnmmi interests in exploiting the masses. Hov^' can rich peasants, 
even in feudal areas, rndly play an anti-feudal rede vdien the entire 
bourgeoisie wants to oo n p ro n t ise ai^ enter into an alliance against 
the masses ; when feetrlea^ the imhistrial botttgemsie has signed 
a new alhaiKe widi feiuiaiism and when consistmtly f^hting against 
die feudal ^anotts creates dangm for dw lid^ peassads also at die 
hands of fee masses ? i'kiw cut tdl feis hi^^ieo when the chiss- 
anha^oiHm between the exfdoiiets and die eiqiloiled has readied 
sudi htgfea' jmifXKtiiQna? 

The docimieiits say diat diis has been proved in Telangana. In 
reality no such proof exists, it imist be namnifemed feat what fee 

docuoMats say is not just some syinpafey eff rich peasants in ftertial 

in fee kfeial 

ooncdvalde, just as om fecany o«i«Rn stay aoi^ 
financially etc. fee strfiGers of aaofeer fi«d fectory^^"^ ^ 
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It thus becomes that in the name of this neutralisation it is tiie 
proletariat which has to suppoit ^e rid) peasant m his selfish aims 
and not that the latter has to stq)port the proletariat in its revohltidtary 
struggle. For instance anyone would see that the resistance of the 
rich peasant to procurement has nothing in common with the 
revolutionary opposition to it of the poor peasants etc. The demand 
of the proletariat is not si^port to the rich peasants' war on the 
exploited in the name of supporting his anti-govemmoit activities 
but demand that ail his surplus iduff should be confiscated or taken 
over, while nothing should tsdcen from those who have no surplus . 
But the secretariat advocates suppoit of rich peasant's opposition to 
procuremoit of surplus stuff, to his plan of biadonaiketing his stock. 
TIk Andhra secretariat whidi bases itself on the conflict between 
the middle bourgeoisie and big business, lands in practice to the 
support of die policy of blackmarketing by rich peasants, to the 
support of one section of e7q>loiters against anod^. It mak^ dw 
proletariat the camp-follower of one secdoo of the bourgeoisie. 

If every action of opposition to the govemmott is to be afqilauded 
as progressive, then one may easily support the conspiracies of 
capitalists to defeat control of prices etc. 

Letting Down Agricultural Workers^ Struggles 

And after this dte exploiters are openly supported againd: the 
exploited. It is known to alt that the reformism of die past six years 
has meant the abjuradcm of di^ strug^ of agricultural labourers in 
the interest of p^uuuit unity ai»l a sladcerui^ of the struggles of 
poor peasants. It meant the proletariat friUed to organise the . 
t^icutdiral wodkers and surrender of die interests oftheagr^ulturad 
workers. A sharp attack has tb be launched againstdits oppoidiniid 
policy. But inshiad this attadc in die naihe of peas^ udity: d» 
same policy of leldng down the a^cultural wedbrs is 
^ivocated. Indus swiie ofib s»eim you 

quesdem is presented as if the str^sgtes ofd» agricoHural Worker is 
against die iindifle and poor peasant while the fidi peasant, the 
main exploiter. Is given an aifta by not tnemknurigliim and in die 
aanie of Itet^nog jbasaat tmfty, da umty of middle, poof peasant 
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and agncultural utxlGer~diesmi^te(^^ wcHl»r istobe slad«»ied 
or abjured— wttfi all the benefit naturally gou% to the peasant— 
for he is the main e?q>lotter of agriculmr^ labour. 

In the past when foe workos talked abmit nationalisation, foe 
^k^sts of foe «q)itaiists would ask — what ycni are going to 
nationalise, foe Singer sewing machine belongii^ to some poor old 
widow and fous make it appear foat nationalisation would hit smaller 
sectitms? In similar fashion foe Antfiira ^retariat when it talks 
about foe wage of agricultural worko*, only talks in relation to poor 
peasants and mkkile peasants, and not in relation to rich peasant — 
fous screenh^ foe antagonism between Uk agricultural woiker mid 
ridi peasant. This is how in the interest of neutralisatim class 
antagmiisms are bypassed and interests or foe masses let down. 

It certainly is necessary to stress foe importmice of foe unity of 
poor and middle peasants and agricultural workers. But it is 
inqjerative for a Marxist — first to emyfoasise that the stnifigle of foe 
agricultural workers for better wages, for living wage, inust be carried 
on m all costs, against foe rich peasairts, foe main exploiter of the 
labourers. And tlmn state since some middle and poOT peasants also 
em|>loy labour, it is necessary to make them understand the 
inqxwtance of this struggle in them own interests, as part of foeir 
stfug^ itself Tlus is (|uhe dififomt fiom what the AncBira documents 
atcsaya%. 

hfidhtte Peasuat not a Afiy 

ttie fonmilatian that the “nuddb peasant is a film ally in the 
fotihftioa’’ and foal the tkhpe ‘with no foufod tails' is to be 

‘neiforalitted’ is nofoim but the ideolagical gtoak for the worst 
nfoamist|iohi9^l»n»i(Bdnfoeki8aainovan^^ 
foe peasant movement on mkhfie faiiaBts, of oo&alK»ation with 

nfopeasanb^ andneutialisaliooaTliapompeBsanfoaiid a^cultura 

IhiNamem. iMfoKi of batmtg 

ttf bftWf ff***Ml* peasants and 

pemum is a fining m foe 

Ifo vacihfoomk our levotofionam 
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been shovvn in tite docunMsm oti peqi^'s domociacy. The ^ 
has to be combsEted as one of the tnain e^ioiters of the peasant 
mass, ai agricuioiral h^KMir. He is an enemy vAio is in file isiStm 
can^i. Tbe r^isal of the secretariat to see the (dassHhf&sentiation 
in tile countryside ends in advoc^ding class*coliaboration and 
suggestii^ a strategy based on tiie ctmceptimt tiiat tiie entire 
peasai^, ridli as wdl as poor and iiiiditie-~\vitii tiie exception of 
cmiy tium uiio are unable to j^ake off tile tmU of fiMdalism--*^vvhidt 
n^eans tiiat the attire peasantry mehiding capitalist ridi farinas are 
revolutionary classes tiircni^iaiit the period of people’s (ksnocratic 
revolutkm. It is iru;redible, but it is true th^ the Andhra secretariat 
soloiuily proclaims the rich peasant to be a revolutiaiary throi^hout 
tte period of ‘nevv democratic revolution’ . This is what it writes : 

“Main force of tiie revoiution ; woilcas both rural and uMhistrial; 
imitffidiate reserves ; peasruits in genorti with the exception of those 
rich farmers wIk) are unable to shake off their tails of feudalism and 
pCKir and middle peasants in particular reiiutin as immediate resorves 
throu^ioot this stage of new donocratic revdution.” 

Conqiare this with the dass-combination g^ven in tix; (kxament 
on peqile's donocracy — for the overthrow' of lan^mtiism, j^ainst 
the rich peasaids, witii tiie middle peasant as a vacillating sdly. The 
Andhra forriBtla is riot oine of relyii^ on the basic ti^ititig rnasses-- 
the i^cultural wmko* and poor pea$ant~who i^ine undo' fee 
leadership of tiie proletariat can act as tile drtvuq; force of fee 
t^rarism icvrfefeoii, bm of sttiienderingtiiem to tito ntiddfe peas 
and ifehpeasaiitsrmd erecting a stratqgy based on tiie irderestsof 
these das»es~wiuclt can oitiy end in diiect suirender. For ufeen 
ycM (tonsida a vadfeHfetg dly to be a flrmdly, and tfeen you ootifo 
your dass cnensy as a levoitttioiiaiy wtih whom you must oxic 
dhtmce-rSttfe aatifeiaoe can oe^ 

and tnfee mmie of tins ifeince, tins peaumt tmiy; you inuiMder 

om fitting poi^imi 1^ Mofeer, tifed^ 

cause (ff nvdttfem Ihtt » ptmaly Men even m 

even tile agricntmnd worirm* stiuggfe for demenlacy 

cautioned aguMt. How much more wiB be tiw wi iw n der tdica 
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Mechanical Application of Stages of Revolution 

Boti) Nj^war Rao and (he secretariat have turned MarTusm 
upsuk down. Whoever has heard of dec^i^ .£U>out the stage of the 
revolutkni in a country without concrete study of its class-relations ? 
But tiiey first decide (hat the stage must be this or that and then 
create amazh^ class-relations to suit (he particular stage. The 
secretariat decided it is the stage of February revolution, since it^ 
does not want to fight the rich peasant — nothing has changed — cmly { 
big business gmie over, new democratic revolution carried as only^ 
anti-feudal etc. Nageswar Rao .imagines another set of relations. 

Both make a mockery of Marxism, by mechanically transferring 
the class-combinations obtaining at the tw'o stages of Russian 
revolution, to the Indian situation widiout asking whether in view' 
of (he fact diat three decades of revoluticmary struggle have passed 
since (he October revolution, that the second world war has 
completely altered the balance of class-forces in he country — ^there 
is any chance of the stages getting intertwined, of class-relations 
getting mixed, of (he class-combinations of one stage being combined 
wih some of the combinations of the next stage. Thus the entire 
revoluticwiary essence of the Russian experience is missed in its 
mechanical application. 

It was and is no doubt correct to have discussed the experience 
of the two stages of the revolution — ^that experi^ce is one of the 
rich heritages of international Marxism, but it cannot be discussed 
apart from the class-relations oteaining at any given time. Only 
when studied in relaticm to the concrete class-relations the rich 
e^rience yields a rich harvest. 

Lenm showed that «hial Iffr produces a vari^ of combinations 
iuidiic)taaexactns{hcad'thepaA. Ilwchusconhinadonsobtuning 
ia onecoontiy anthe levchttkm aretuit exactly npnhiced in mother 
comitiy at aootfaar tone skiqsly because the stage of dw revdution 
itself getsmtue or lent kteitwmed vrih the next ^age, becauw 
<da«i«ceiihliudteB get mixed etc. A rigid medhaimal expoe^aitm 
to miaihan cnodHaons an exac^ rqdica of he poshonof va^^ 

edat^ at he tsvo sstagfs (>f (lie 
c^hets and wrong conchisions. 
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The logical conclusion of the Andhra (hxnunems is to justify 
collaboraticm with all noIl’^feudal exploiters — ^the biggest of 
llus course evcan the advocates of the documents dare imt do. 
Therefore they try to narrow down the scq)e of their colUtboration, 
by ddining the ridt peasant as one having an incon» of Rs 1000 to 
Rs 2000. “Rest of those v/bose annual mcome exceeds Rs 2000 
generally crane under the category of landlords, with varying degrees 
of difference, no matter whether they are feudal exploiters or 
modem entrepreneurs on capitalist lines.” llius tiirough this 
definitirai an attempt is made to r^udiate foe logical cratclusirais of 
the line — by just defining certain sections as landlords; 
distinguishing them from rich peasants, there is no reason for 
this distinction — ^but it has to be made ; otherwise foe secretariat 
realises the whole policy reveals as qjoily collaboratiraiist with foe 
most ruthless exploiters. However mere definitioii will not enable 
foe authors to escsqpe foe logical conclusirat of foeir policy in practice 
for foe vfoole thing is based on a wrcmg understanding of the role of 
the new capitalist exploiter in foe village. 

How carelessly and even wantrady foe secretariat interprets Lraiin 
is to be seen in foeir interpretation of Lraiin's definitirai of various 
sections of peasantry in fos draft theses on tiie agrarian questirai 
submitted to foe secraid congress of foe Cranmunist International. 
There Lenin in defining foe various categories primarily lays 
emphasis «i foe hiring of labour— and rai the role played by faired 
labour in the productirai of eadi eatery. And this is ^ comment 
oftiie Ancfora secretariat on Lenin’s (fefinttion : “Here we find from 
Lemn that in his definitiaa and classificatirai of dte peasantry tite 
main nmnii^ thread forouglKxtt is seen as tiie ba^ income one 
gete or m ofoer wrads sufficiency or msuffiaency to his frmily ami 
form.” Can distration go further? 

Finally in support of its erronerais policies the Amfiira secretariat 
quotes certain passages frran Mao Tse-tung. Fimtiy, read the 
folknving: *’Mtuxismisnatad(^ma.frisasckiiGe whichprovidHi 
us wifoguifoiiglhtes of action. Since foe Octefora'ievcdittt^ 
la% period of iiK»v than thirty years, ntis^ 
in difreroit cotmtr^, cdonks, and senuadonies have been iaikiqg 
idiute. T^ptesem us varied eiqierience and rufo tossoas. Ihese are 
mbiAinduifolelhetnreticil kssems defoteed and adefed to foe armoury 
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of Marxisiii>Lem»ia» m diis period. Mao, die leader of die lustoric 
Chinese liberation struggle, firtnn his unique and ridi eiq>erienoe 
and sbidy, has formulated a diecuy of new democracy. This is a new 
fbim of revoiutionaiy' stru^le to advance towards socialism in 
colonies and semicolonies. Mao advanced new diunocracy as distinct 
from du; dictatorship of the proletariat.'’ 

Authoritative Sources of Mandsm — 

Only Marx, Engds, Lenin, Stalin 

Firstly, we must state emphatically diat die CPI has accepted 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and S^in as the authoritative sources of 
Marxism. It has not discovered new sources of Marxism beyond 
diese. Nor for the matter of that is d^re any communist party wdiich 
(teclares aifiieraice to dw so-called theory' of new democracy alleged 
to be propounded by Mao and declares it to be a new addition to 
Marxism. Singularly mou^ there was no reference to diis new 
additiem to Marxism in the cmtfermice of nine parties. Under these 
circumstances it is very wrong for a section of the CC leadership to 
take upon itself the task of recommending new discoveries which 
OIK of the roost auduKitative conformce of Marxists has not thought 
fit to recommeid. The Andhra secretariat should have diought ten 
times b^re making such a formulation and taking an original stand 
on the question of this contribution. It is impennissible for 
conununists to talk li^tly about new discoveries, mirichment, 
because sudi claims have proved too often to be a diin cloak for 
revisionism. (Tito, Browder, etc.). 

Secondly, the documents of die ^idhra secretarim quote Mao's 
oki outlook on new democracy in suppmt its view l»it does not 
even inemion by a wand dud a confotence of teading cooununuft 
patties Eluding die CPSU(B) took places tto at dun oot^^etmee, 
Zhdanov submitted a r^<»t mqiiaining die muure of people's 
(foriomacies anddiat dus ooidSnaice ipm hmlec^ m die open^t of a 
new diapdr ui die strnggie agamst captEd. A veiy precise dass 
dteiactd peq^s deniocanicy » 

uddeh OKiciudK die ^Kiutgeoisie ftom ponmr. fidi dfo not 
fo die dtiicp^ 

.Ttfo isnDf.titt'plafmfo idkjiiiilpi^ of 

Ckmnde Mm. in hb M aabb dke 'Smoe the 
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Antfiira secxetaiiat quotes Mao s^ainst tite unden^aadii^ of worUi 
situation and people's democracies as given by Zhdanov and 
CPSU(B), it is moemry to examiite scnite (rf'tiie fimmib^ons. 

Mao's Fomndation cd Tromotu^ Ciqiitalisai’ — ^Wrong 

It nuist be admitted diat some of Mao's fimitnlations are such 
that no communist party can accept them; diey are in contradiction 
to the world understanding of the cenranunist parties. Take die 
following horrifyn^fornnilatioa from Mao, quoted by the secretariat, 
and approvu^ly qur^ whidi dirows a floodlight rni what stand 
die secretariat wants to take ; 

“Some people caimot understand why the Commuiust Party of 
China, for from being unsympadiedcto oqiitahsm, actually promotes 
its developn^. What China does not want is foreign inqierialism 
and native feudalism and not native csqiiudism whidi is too weak.” 

No Marxist can ever agree with diis reaedtmary hamulatkm. 
The CPI in its resolution passed by the secemd crmgiess has oorreedy 
stated that the people's democracy vdiidi it wants to estdilish will 
ccmfiscate all strat^c industries, banks, etc., natkmalisediem, and 
drive out the capitdiste from key posidtms to dhninate capitali;^ 
order altogedier m the dwrtest possible dme. 

Ate we to sui^xite diat while the revolutionary workers of France, 
Italy, England, the revolutionary masses of countries, like indta, die 
great USSR and ea^emdnnocrac^ are engaged in f^g^rtnq; world 
capitalism, dw Communist Party of Cluna proposes to rebuild 
cajutditen ondte sml of Quna? Are weto imdtekand diat oqHfol^ 
whtdi has ceased to play any progressive rede is leassumug it on 
die soil ^ China? Are we to imderstuid diat we have teUHSKul, so 
for at least China is concerned, to die foeory Ihid sodaham oonnot 
be estddadied wUiotd caphdism laving nm ite lidi course in every 
ccuiiCiy-~>a least m €3ni^ and reviae the Lemnist imderstandi^K 
about da odkaies and hadeward ooamteies gdiig gra&ally to 
todaltnn without necesi8t% go^ dirot^ da tide of Gi|Aal and 
cai^ahsm. And a R not efomentuy Marxism!^ 

dediaugpcafodiaver advaianprodiaiietthidhwip^ 

crisis, intnse exploitatic»>-'aod iaace you diiatR 
wtduHPiiwiiifyManasrofoi^^ 
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capitalism you will be inevitably promoting dte dictatcnisfaip of tte 
capitalist class? it is elonraitary Marxism to know tiiat class 
wUch dominates economically will dominate politically and diat a 
party which seeks to promote the rule of capital in economy will ml 
in promotii^ ^ ndb of capital on the state. One m^ht also ask, 
has the Chinese proletariat ai^ the people fought fcx a quarter cmtury, 
undergone torture and sufferings, for promoting capitalism, the 
system of wage-slavery and unbridled exploitation? It is obvious 
that diis promoting capitalism would mean promoting the rule of a 
fiiscist clique, like Chiang's clique for c^i^ism can only exist as 
fascism in China in present-day conditons. 

It is obvious that this idea of promoting capitalism is reactimrary 
and counter-revolutionary. It is at the same time clear that Mao, 
dioiigh he has made this loose formulatitm, at die same time ctmibines 
it with other formulations. 

For instance he rqieatedly stresses drat the new revolution, the 
Chinese revolution, is not of the old bourgeois type — and everyone 
knows that the old bourgeois type revolutions were precisely the 
revohitrons which prcnnoted capitalism. 

The basis of the new donocracy that he gives is such diat in the 
hands of the revolutionary class it must become a weapon of 
squeezirtg out c^italism arxl not prmnotii^ it. 

“In such a rqrublic, all big banks, big industries and big 
GOiiunerciideudablishiiientsrmistbestate<)wiied. In ord(^ to ensure 
(he fieedom of peq^’s Ihphhood fiom the induenoe of private profit, 
attdienattve-ows^cK-fmmgn-ownedaiterpti^ either immofxdist- 
dominafed or too lai^ for a private effovt-— fen* mstanoci banks, 
lailioids, etc. — lyill be werngod by ami coidst^ksd state alone. 
This is die essence and tbeoiy crnimd of 

- histdearthatdiesewieaptmsmtbehaiidscfapec^ 
do not lead to pramoting o^Mbdian but ndisl lead to a grad^ 
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Mao in fightit^ polonicalfy agakst certain deviations himself steps 
into new deviatkxis. Bathe is right when he stresses that the Chinese 
revolutitm caimot, on the morrow of its success start building 
socialism by executive orders. For instance in a country dominated 
by small produdicm in i^iculture you cannot decree socialism and 
laigescale agrioilture the next day — for the single mascm that ^ 
means of production for largescale agriculture are iK)t there and the 
majori^ of the nnall produce must be wen over and convinced. 
This is nothing new. This is the lessem of the Oct(^>er revohibtm. 

Also in such a country you cannot prohibit by decree on the 
morrow of the revolution all private trade, all private production in 
agriculture and industry' — for the simple reason that neifoo’ foe means 
of 100 percent social production are foere. nor foe m^ority of the 
small producers in agriculture can be won over in a single day. 

Those who would apply introduction of socialism foe next day 
would come into ccmflict with the vast masses of peasantry and play 
into the hands of foe enemies of working class. 


It is cfovkms that in these conditions vfom private producrirm 
has to be tolerated it will continuously produce the relations and 
differenuatirms of cr^italist socie^ — for instance in a village scane 
peasants may becooK ridr etc. If left unchecked this will only mean 
capitalism. ^ foe transitional diaracter of foe stage prectsdy comes 
fn»n the fact foat foe state of foe revduticnary masses holds both 
political and key economic power m its hands and uses than to 
check, curi» and j^afoially squeeze out capitalist relaticMis— by 
expaniihng prodiictkm of aarionKiwned caserns, cSc. Tims foe st^ 
becomes one ofcontiiiuousstnqsgle for stpeoEing out c^caifoahan — 
not pitmKrbng it. ft is not ^ scwialism because private piofowatio^ 
is allowed, ft is not capitalisfo because capitalism is bong to 

dottoy it, bedm»»foekeybositit»i®arealre«Jyinfoehandsoffoc 
revohftkmaiy masses. 


AM fois is a^gafe tite es^ieriaacc of tlw Mao 

conftises ihe lolenfokni of tjonunodlty smallsci^ 

production, priMdto piodhictkm tinda foe confofoms of people's rule 

* ■ « ,Jt. ^ ..a 1 ....laailL 
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Iq India also inutiediately after people's democratic revolution 
snvdlscalc private prockK^km espe^ly in i^^ulture will contiiuie 
for some time. It cannot be eliminated the next day. Ai^ private 
production on ofoer secure migfn be tolerated. Butdiekeyecmiomic 
positions mil already be in the hands of tiie revolutionary masses 
and they will be used to fight and diminish die rote of anailscsde 
production and build naticmalised production. In the rural area in 
the beginning smallscale production may lead to certain 
diffiueiitiations among the peasants — some accimatlatii^rvealtii and' 
becoming rich peasants. But through wage legislation, trade 
legislation, they will be n^)eatedly curbed, will not be allowed to 
^read their net of exploitation mid finally they will be eliminated 
when means of socialised agriculture are on hand. This is class 
stru^le in a new form. 

The fact that smallscale eomcnny will persist in the tiansitional 
period, tlud it might give rise to die mnetgeiKe of rich peasants 
temporarily — does not in dw least n»an diat today we nuist not 
fight the rich peasants. Today as well as tmnorrow the rich peasants 
are cHir owmies. They* stand for the present state which we seek to 
overdirow. They me to be politically overthrown and defeated. They 
are to be ecoiKunically fought — through agricultural workers’ strdces 
etc. and their power of eiploitaticm has to be undermined. Quick 
steps have to be taken to eliminate diem as a class by promoting 
laigescale sodidised {uorhiction. Meanudiile the proleotariat has to 
remember dmt it cannoit hope to dimaiiude the ridi peasmit just by 
a decree widicutdiinmating the conditions whidi create him. Itmost 
dierefoffe tidce persistent steps to fight hhn till sudi conditions are 
created ai^ — heis fiiudiydiminated. 

Mao, thoi^ he is in steessii^ the fod diat you caiuiot 
build sodalism wMwut Ioi% prepaiatirais, yet jnakes erroneous 
fomvulations. 

The Amftra secretariat, while it fivpi quotations from Mao's 
book whschwos wihteiifivcytafsbi^ tsshyofevmmfrrr^ 
Zhdanov's lepoft and hk deMn’^tion dt evm 

'*The new dernocrmic goverameitts in 
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Romania, Pofamd, Czedioslovakia, Hnt^^aiy Albania, backe d 
by the mass of the people, were able widiin a minimum period to 
cany throt^ prt^ressive democratic reforms such as bourgeois 
ctemocracy is no longer ct^)able of effecting. Agrarian reform turned 
ovCT the land to the peasants and led to the e liimo atior* of the- la»dlk »r*t 
class. Nationalisation of largescale industry and the banks, and the 
confiscation of die prqxnty of traitors wlm had coil^mrated with 
die Germans rascally undermined die positirm of mesK^ty capital 
in these countries and redeoned die masses from in^rialist bemdage. 

Together witii this, die foundadon was laid of government, natienud 
ownership, and a new type of state was created — ^the people's 
republic where die power belmigs to the pet^le, where largescale 
industry, transport and the banks are owned by die state, and where 
a bloc of labouring classes of the population, headed by the working 
class, constitutes die leading force. As a result, die perries of diese 
oountries have not only tom themselves froon foe clutches of 
imperialism, but are paving the way for entry on to the path of 
socialist development.” 

The political thesis of the second congress describe the pec^le's 
democratic state as follows ; “The prc^^ramine of foe dsnocratic 
movonott can be... working class over du; od^ sections of foe 
toilii^ people.” 

If die Antforasoenstariat had stuck to fotose foimulations diere 
would have bemna need to speculate on die diaracter of pecple's 
donocracy and land itself into t^pentunism. The position taken by 
the Andhra secretariat, and subdantiated by hx»e cpiota^kms from 
Mao, amomats to equating pec^le's democratic revolution to an smti- 
feudal RTVolii^in, i.e. to a revt^don dtthe ordinary bouigec^ type. 
Undef foe pl«i of proving that diis is not a socialist revdudon the 
Andhra seostariat has coine to dto ccmchiskm diat H b an 
bottfgeois levdution. AU dw teforences to India being a colony at^ 
setracohmy, and die idratc^ siq^ested amount to dns. In reahty if 
only it would stody dm ^piotatkcis foom 23idmiov it would find 
answm to att foe qpettiois. The pc»pk^ democial^ 

iiot only aRfo*l(raM ^ 

foaddlim bfo: dkiivs Old foe caffoafot^ ki^r poiitioiis in foe 
ocommfo; ^ imd polfdcal rde and pifoi foe iM»pfo ffl a pos^km to 
wage a suooesiidM fouU strug^ a^akttt o^fofosm. Tins is how die 
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bouigeois donocratic revolution gets intertwined widi the socialist 
revolution and one passes into another. 


Chinese vs Russian Pattern of Revolution — 

Unmarxist Counterposing 

And finally the secretariat comes to the following conclusion as 
a climax to a line in which people occupy no consideration : 

“Keqjing all diis in view, in areas where we are a good prqxKtion 
in the masses like certain parts of Andhra, Kerala, Bengal, the time 
has corns to think in tenns of guerilla warfare (Chinese way) against 
military onslaughts of Nehru government which is bent upon 
mercilessly liquidating us.” 

Guerilla warfare against the Nehru government in cooperation 
with rich peasants — can you beat it? This is not a jdce, for the rich 
peasant in some of these areas like Telangana is suppc^ed to be 
vacillating ally throu^ the entire period of peq>le's democratic 
revolution. Can anything be more illusor>’ than diis ? The secretariat 
knows what havoc association with rich peasants played in Andhra 
when the part}' had to £)ce repression and yet this kind of stuff is 
solemnly written. And of course in the document there is no call for 
winning over the people, for people's democratic front, for winning 
over the majority of die masses in those areas where you are strong 
or weak. Where you are stremg — guerilla war&re in coqieration 
widi the ridi peasant — such is its call. Guerilla warfu’e cannot be 
carried on by dKxse who have not got the support of the overwhdming 
m^oiity ofdK people the territcMy-— even diis m^orfact is fbigotten. 
This reference to guerilla warfere is only an attos^ to appear hcrenc 
after having yiel<fed the interests of die revolutiaiiary masses to the 
rich peasmts and odier sections of the bouigeoisie. 

Finally you get die ddlowhig : 


*‘Our revQltitk»i. in many respects differs from the classical 
Itiwrian revchitkm ; tHd to a mdeot sii^^ 
revojNdon. penqiwctive is likely not^h^ cfffaaexal strfees sit^ 
mcnaed ufuii^ ieactog to the ^lemripn of the reuad sid6;>iit the 
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revolution culminating in the capture of {mltticial power by 
democratic front.” 

The way in which Russian and Chinese revolutions are described 
and contrasted is totally wrcmg. 

Was there no ciyil war in Russia, no agrarian revolution, no 
protracted struggle? Did not the bolsheviks fight for thirty long years? 
To ask these questicms is to expose the bankruptcy of the contrast. 

Did not the strikes of Shanghai and Canton play a great 
revoludcmaty rde in tl^ formatkm of die Chinese red army and the 
revolutionising of the peasantry? 

Anyone who rejects the revolutionary weapon of general strike — 
the specific weapon of the proletariat or belittles it, never mind under 
what excuse, is an anti-Leninist and anti-Marxist. TTirou^ it he 
really pours contempt over the role of die working class and takes a 
position that the dating centre is only the peasaiUiy and not the 
proletariat. The CPI considers the weapmi to be one of the most 
important weapons in the revolutitmary armoury — and will pr^are 
for it as the preliminary to rising against die government 

Anyone can see even today what revolutionary role the strike of 
the railway workers will play in present conditions and when 
peasantry is moving and whosoever rejects the role of a general 
strike— is guilty of surrendering to the enemy a most revoluticaiaiy 
weapon of struggle. A general Strike of all industries will be fdlowed 
by armed uprising all over the country, if the proli^aiiat had in the 
meantime wmi over dw nuqority of die pet^le for the overduow of 
diegovemtiieid, had created omfidenceainong die people toddle 
the lead of the working class. TTw general stidce in Russia followed 
by i^hiiting was not a spontaneous {dienrnnencRi l»it die result ef 
tUrty yearn of {n’Oletariaa stiuj^e rmd die prestige of the bcddievdes 
unoi^ the people. 


Why a Protracted Civfl War In China ? 
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f6ikm<ed tactical policies wtiich led to a disaster. The sixtit coi^tess 
tiioMss on cdoniai movement say the fblloi^ing; 

"liviD^ concrete, historical dialectics, such as were demonstrated 
by now ccxnplaed first peiiod of the bouigeois-detnocratic revohitkMi 
in China; will gi\« to die communists, eiqpeciaUy those workmg in 
tin: cokMiial cointtrks, a valuabte experience which it is necessary to 
study diligently in onfer to draw the correct collusions, especially 
from die mistidies committed in die course of amununlst woiic in 
the colonies. The rise of the revoiutiimary wave in China waif 
unusually prolonged (over two years), since it w'as cosmected wifli 
a protracted internal war. Inasmuch as the nordiem expedition was 
not conducted directly against the great imperialist powers, and 
inasmudi as the latter, owing to competition between them, were 
partially passive during the first period, while the bourgeois 
leader^iip of the national movemait had already for smne years 
held Cantmi in its hands — a definite, thixi^i — limited tenitoiy — as 
well as a centralised power backed by the army, etc., it is 
accordingly understandable that in this exceptional case a i^reat part 
of the bourgeoisie in the beginning looked upon the national* 
emancqi^ory war as its own particular affair. The Kuomintai^, in 
which it practically played a leading role, in the course of a short 
time came to be at die h^ ofthe natioiud*reviriutkmiuy movement, 
a drcumstaitees winch in the course of fuither events represented 
an extremely great dai^ for the rewrfution. 

‘t)n the other hand, maag the peculiarhies of die situation in 
CSuia must be nundianed die fact that the prtdetaiiat diere was 
stronger in relation to its bomgeohite dum die {KRdetarnd in odier 
oomtiies. Itistiniediat it was wealdy bid 

Hfiward growdi of liie revdhitionaiy wave foe growth of labour 
otganwation proceeded at a roty ta^ 
also rose k a shott tone fiom braig a eanfl gronp to a party w^ 

60,000 laeiiihen (and presendy even more), and posseromg a wide 

mflaeace aoMog foe wotheis. Natnnfoy in focae co n d ition s mai^ 
hompoie fooiKidi alco calerod^foc paify. 'Ilro.piiy ifotS/iaokiig i" 
restfofoooBiyegqMrienroaad, t^naroin, ktroti^^ 
ht-foa hegtnmng foe ^pper hand » hi k a dea h i p tvai ^ 
' t i gw a i it l ' dowsats, wld^ wece still ady la t Mtty eroaB degree 
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liberated fr<»n petty->boui8eots, opporumist tmdencies, which 
inadequately ui^enstood the md^)6iident tasks and role of the 
CiMnmunist Party, and which came out against any decisive 
(fevekjpment of the a^arian revoluticm. 

“The entry of the communists ftw a certain period into the leading 
party of the national revolution, the Kuomintang in itself 
correspcsided to the requirmiaits of the struggle and of the simation, 
and was also m die interests of the indespeosable crnnmunist wwk 
among the &irly wide masses of toilers who followed this part)'. In 
addititm, at the beginning the Communist Party of China received 
in the territory under the role of the Kuomintang govenunent the 
possibility of independent agitation among the masses of woikers 
and peasants and among the soldiers of foe national army and foteir 
oiganisaticms. At that time the party possessed greater possibilities 
than it actually made use of At that time it did not sufficiently 
carefully explain to the masses its proletarian class-position in 
distinction from Sun Yat-senism and other petty-bourgeois 
tendencies. In the ranks of the Kuomintang the communists did not 
carry out any iiukpaident policy, leaving out of account foat in art)- 
such inevitable bloc the communists must conduct themselves in an 
unccmdidcnally critical foshion towards the bourgeois elon^ts and 
almcys ochub out as an indq)endent force. The conununists neglected 
to expose the vacillations of the national bourgeoisie and of 
bourget^-demooratic nahanalism, just atdietiine wfaorthis exposure 
oiigid to have constituted <xie of the m<»t inqwrtant tasks of the 
CrnmnunhEt Party. The inevitable disnqdion of ^ Kumnintang drew 
nearer as foie natkuml army advancol, but the leader^p of the 
Ciiin«» Ccnnaiiiiist Party ttiidertodc nothing, or al^ 
order to prepare foie party in case of a breach, and in order to 
guarantee hs indqperulait ptmtion and to unite foie revchiticmary 
and peaiaiifo ta an mdrqpeti^ 
fotdtf fo tl» 

'‘ThtB fobe bontgeohi oouiderHtevr^^ 

shdk foimd fote 

foe iwdti Fiurfoier, foe teadbcadup of foie 

Coinimituat Pattyiwp atfoatfoae bafoy 0^ 
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not carry tiiroug^ the ccMtect changes in the line of tl» party made 
necessary by t^ coup. Inasmuch' as the Left wing of die petty- 
bourgeois leaders of the Kuomintang during die course of a certain 
time still wait togedier widi die Cornmunist Party, there to<^ place 
a territorial sqiaration; there arose the separate governments of 
Nanking and Wuhan. But die Communist Party did not occiqiy a 
leading position even in Wuhan. Very quickly in die Wuhan territory 
diere commenced a second period, characterised, among odier things, 
cm the one hand, by the presence of elements of an incipient, still 
indefinite dual power (the seizure by peasant uni(ms of a number of 
ruling ftmcdcms in die villages, and the extension of the functions of 
die trade unions, determined by the endeavour ofthe masses to reach 
a ‘plebeian’ indqiendent solution of the questicm of power), and, on 
the c^her hand, by the absoice of sufficiendy mature conditions for 
die organisatioa of soviets as oigans of revolt against the Wuhan 
government, in so far as the latter still carried on a revoludonary 
struggle against the Nanking government, which rqiresented the 
treachery of the bourgeoisie to the revolution. 

“The Communist Party at that time directly hindered the 
indepoident acticms ofthe revolutionary masses, it did not facilitate 
their task of gadiering and organising forces, it did not assist in 
breaking down the influence of the leaders of the Left-Kuomintang 
and their posidcm in die country and in the army. Instead of utilising 
its particqiatiQn in the ^>vaiimeiit for diese purposes, it, on the 
contrary, disguisedthevdiote activity of this govemmmt (individual 
petty-bourgeois leading membcars of tlw party went so &r that they 
even participated hi die (hsaiming of the workers’ pickets in Wuhan 
arid in sancdoniiig the putative expediticm to Ch^shai). 

“At the bottcmK^this c^ifxntunist policy lay the hope of avcmling 
a nqituie widi the petty*bou]geois tetters dm Wuhan govermnent. 
^it, as a inatter of dtis nqiture could oily be put a short 
cf time. Whm the inass risiiigs acquired adurnttcaung dbaracter 
dm leaders oflleWtdian Knoiniimmg alw began to leachoidtowa^ 
with dmsr alHos on tite other skte of dm banioutos. The 
levdhitiimiry movement of dm wmimrs as^ imasaa^ 
to exert all its ftatses m ofdorto tmltteve vksaxy. The Connmiiimt 
Party of China iiow also collected its &ie, elected a new kwieii^ 
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and took its place at the l»ad of die revolution . But the revolutkmry 
wave was already Mling. The heroic mass struggle under ihe sk^an 
of soviets could only achieve a few temporary successes. Only in 
individual localities ^dthe uprisings of die agrarian revolution begin 
sufficiently early, in the remainder the many millitms of die pedant 
rearguard were delayed in their advance. Instead of the former gross 
errors of opportunist leadership there were now revealed, on the 
ccmtraiy, in various places extremely harmful ‘puts chist’ mist^ces. 
The pr^arations for risings also did not take place widiout great 
mistakes cm the part of the communists. The heavy defeats once 
more threw back the revolution, which in the south had already 
entered into the seccmd stage of development, to die starting point of 
this stage.” 

Strug^ for Proletarian Hegmnony — the Key 

At the same time it is true diat the batde is a hard <me, pecqile 
have to be won over, and petty-bourgeois revoluticmaries viho thmk 
that for revolutions people are not necessary, who forget that 
revolution is made by the majority of the people, have to be told that 
a swift and easy victory cannot be expected. But this does not mean 
that general strike and uprising disappear. It is quite conceivable 
diat in these revoluticmary battles, centres in the cities ought be 
temporarily crushed while in agrarian areas, because of the vastness, 
centres of resistance might continue and the struggle may reach hi^ 
pitch. But this does not mean general strike disappears, armed 
uprising disappears, cmly civil war in the countrysi^ remains. On 
the odier haiul in such circumstances general strike will have an 
electrifyii^ effect. There is another trend which considers that 
agrarian struggles, Telangana ete. are nothing bt|t paitud stru^es, 
that these struggles are to be fought as partial stn^gles, and diat 
unrildiewoiidng class indie cities is jfele to capture power, agrarian 
stm^^ cannot devric^ up to the point of Uberatkm. This is an 
mroneoos view. It foils to take acccnmt of die dqidi c/t the crisis of 
capMiaai and the agrarian crisis growi^ as part of it . It fods to 
see ditt mass pditical sdikes in die chies, at a tmae when agrari^ 
sdnggfes Imistoitt mihe ratal aim, nno' riraigdtoadm 
WQiknra and pocMT peasants to imse their stn^BI^ fo die Ipg^^ 
ito to thepohdc^libeiation of the area where sudi stnig^ develops. 
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Those ctmtrast the Chinese and Russian way have many wnxig 

things in their mind. Firstly, their idea about Russian revolution is 
wrong. They think that the Russian revolution was achieved <xt 
7 Novembo^ — a one-day ^low — ^a sort of coup and forget die do^ed 
fi^t of three decades, the persistent effort to win over die majority 
of die people during the revolution and before. They also forgot die 
civil war. 

Secondly, when th^ contrast and uphold what they call the 
Chinese way, they seek to reject the hegonony of the proletariat in 
the democratic revolution and feel that Chinese revolution shows 
that h^emcHiy of the proletariat is not necessary. All the indirect 
referoices to general strike and ant^d uprising bemg out of date, 
guerilla warfare in agrarian areas, civil war and prolonged stru^le 
really conceals the idea that the leadership of the proletariat is not 
necessary. This atten^t is done in the name of anti-feudal revoluticm, 
agrarian revolution etc. — in short a theory of peasant leadership. Its 
anti-Marxist character stands exposed. 

Proletarian hegemony is not formally repudiated, but it is put in 
such a way as to liquidate it. Some of those viio advocate what they 
call the Chinese way, formally stand for the hegemony of the 
proletariat. But they suggest diat the Chinese ecperieice ^lows that 
it is exercised through the communist party — politically and 
ideologically, and organisaticuudly — w4iidi in reality reduces itself 
to the assertion diat a cmnmunist party, based itself on the ideological 
and political platform of the proldariat, can successfully lead the 
revolution without setting the working-class itself, the mass of 
workers in motimi — ^the hegonony to be secured through die 
leadership of the communist party and not through the direct 
particqiatimi ai^ lead of the working-class in 

As has been pointed above this is a wrong ccmceptimi. In 
coBooe&on with Obina also it does not hdd good. Those who have 
w#MSseddie war goii% on m tuinl areas and amnotaw^ 

win earned tlw flaine of agrarian rev(duak» in the 
am a|a to foi|^ foe horc^ and le»&% itde of die 
wifooiit foe heix^ and nwfofoonaty 
Pfotoiat in Shai^^ai, Caiifon and ertfaer 
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pretests, the g»ierai strike, the great Canton uprising ai«l ccHiunune, 
a steeled patty of dK Chinese working-class could not have beirai. 
Hie Conununist Party was the direct product df the heroic lead of 
die Clnnese working class in the liberaticxi struggle. Secondly, vko 
carried ^ dame of revolution to agrarian China when they were 
compelled to retreat from the cities — ^the heroic prol^arian fighters 
of Csmton connnuiK, the army trained k the class battles of proletariat 
in Shanghai— die army arising diret^ly out of die Clunese working- 
class strug^. Widioutthesene^rdiegreatmarchnortfaeexistence 
of the Cranmunist Party of China was possible. It is thus clear diat 
hegaiKmy carmot meiui h^ememy of the party without die working- 
class being in actiem, but directly the hegememy of the working- 
class led by the party, the entire working-class in acti<ni. 

The PB rejects the entire oudook rqpresoited by the Andhra 
documoat as anti-party, anti-Leninist and being in utter repudiatiem 
of the political thesis of the second congress arul of the accepted 
Marxist oudook cm world situatkm, pec^le's donocracy, stage of 
revolutiem, as given in Zhdanov's statonent. 


V. REFORMISM IN THE NEW GARB OF PETTY- 
BOURGEOIS REVOLUTIONISM— CRITIQUE 
OF OTHER ANOHRA DOCUMENTS ON 
TACTICS AND TASKS 

It is but natural that widi tMs oudock the edmr ckmumoits draded 
by dm Aoefoa secretaiik should suffer fixmi grave omissioos and 
reveal soricHiS deviatioiis. At the same dine it is clear that c^ed 
upon to tead die party dine at dm mok crucial dnm dm Aafiira 
sn^ietariat ^ give a film lead, petlu^ after initial vadUatkin on 
one of dm most impeatant ^stkms fiming dm party— {kj^cal 
resistatme to brutal terror r^iession. it is divious dim dm 
provinciai c»itin»dee hi^ly conmaitted a gross refimmst blimdear 
'dmn m dm name of guecilto wnifiuo ft adeed 
fotteat fiom dm viiagte udma police attacked --^tims teavh^ 
peopte to dmte om fide, te its Review eff dm Pitsem Situatkn and 
ladte^dm aspietiitiat 
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it (PC) gave wnmg tactics of resisting police repressicm, i.e. 

retreat \^4ien police come in Imge number into the fields, return afl^ 
the police is gone and m^e propaganda and teach a lesson to the 
goondas... it worked havoc in the present condititms here. In many 
cases the cadre and ev«i the loc^ leadership ran away, leaving the 
nuisses to their fate. If instead we had asked die cadres and some 
local leaders (keeping some local leaders safe in or(ter to maintain 
organisaticmal continuity) to remain with the masses and resist 
rqitession, our positimi would have been much better. This is proved 
by die experience we now have. Acdvides like raping and looting 
are the least v^ien there is any sort of resistance, though there is 
severe beating.” 

These wrong instructions were counteracted in the “Raids and 
Party's Tasks” : 

“Whai police raids occur none of die party members should 
leave die village and go away. One or two leading comrades of the 
village must remain in the neighbourhood of the village. Other leading 
members and party members must remain with the people. It does 
not matter if they get arrested. . .if the police touch a woman we must 
fight back whatever the risk. Women must take up sdf defence 
measures.” 

Hiis was a very correct lead, diou|^ somew4iat belated. But in 
giving it uiHler die circumstaiues created by heavy r^ression and 
all-rouiul panic die secretariat proved wor^y of the trust that the 
provincial raidcs had placed in it. 

For the rest however die Ancflini documents reveal die same 
reformist impress s<^ in d^ cbcument of “St^e of Revohidon”. 
The secretariat has allowed itsdf to be overwhehned by rqiresstmi, 
by die etude petfy4)00ige(NS revokdcotm and has ctxtne to practical 
coQchisiotts which are reminiscent of the “Pol-Oig Letter” of 
Feinuaiy \9A1 dian of the preseot fights ihie. 

In the Andfam document there is no recognitioB the antral 
sto^ of the party — people's democratic front — exo^t once 

casing. Ihe tactics (d^nms strtt^(», die dijecdve, die eiqperience, 

die wimtti^ wtx of <fifferem chuses are imc at all lelaied to dus 
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over tile i!U9<»ity of llie peopte. This is not made the central point, 

tile focal p(^ of politicad and ecoaonuc it is 

as the indiiqiensable instiumoit which Hono can secure our nuyor 
objective— pec^le's democratic state. How can a lead»^hip be right 
if it forgot to make the froitf tiie cmtral point of its activity? it must 
fail in isolating tiie booigeois leaderdliip, those vho are rqiressing, 
because it will nt^ have the correct slogans andiuuinrstanding of the 
reality. This must be sharply nailed down as the major htult of tiie 
Andhra secretariat and its Mure to understand the party line. Had 
it understood this it would have known how to fi^t the disease of 
petty-bouigeois revolutionism. 

Scctmdly, in all the Andhra documents tiie economic analysis 
has no relation to practical sl(^;ans and hangs in the air. For that 
matter even their political analysis has no such rdation. That is why 
even whoi tiiey seem to accept tiie existmce of econmnic crisis, in 
their practical ctmclusions tl^ M to see the wide sweqp of the 
mass movement and M to draw confidence about the devdopmoit 
of the mass struggles, and warn the party' members that we are 
lagging behind the ten^ of mass struggles — ^not going ahead of it. 
That is why in the name of fightmg vanguardism they come to 
advocate only partial struggles and other smalls^ange c^in^ctions. 

The secretariat correctly sees the cause of collapse befbre 
repression in the rich'^easant ba^ of tiie party but fiuls to chaw 
political cmutittsions about deviatitms and inistakes—tiiat tiiey were 
the mistake of a particular class etc. 

Partial CoiU^ bdore Reiircsston ? 

What was the state of the party cm the eve of tiui ofMsive 
accordii^ to tiie AmSua provkKiial committee? 

“(a) Oiu party grew into amass party, finm over a 1000 in 1942 
to about 20,000 (not iochs&igTdai^sna) during tilts lefoms^ 

«)ly. MostoftiieniiMnoesiierieooectfe'vmMs^^ 

^tospcadcoftiie 

party, the stimdNd of ptuty mentiier^bq} was lowored, the cdauK 
regarding minimum refular woric fonr tihe pmty was virtualty 
soldi Mse cmim m (MM mcwtit^ 
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in assembly elections were recruited. A munber of undesirable and 
antioparty elemeitts have also mtered and prc^agated in this stinking 
reformist atmosphere. Hence the party ranks in general were seized 
with panic at this large scale offensive. A few have resigned from 
the party and a good number have become inactive. There are not 
more titan 500 resignations in a total membership of 10,000 even in 
Krishna district, where repression is most severe. In otiier districts| 
there are not many resignations. We cannot yet give figures of tiio^ 
that have become inactive. My estimation is tiiat not more titan onc'^' 
half of tile present menbershtp will get inactive, including those 
that resigned. If we reorganise the party and revive the party life, 
we can activise a good number of feose who have resigned out of 
panic, aic not divulging party secrets or acting as informants, even 
under pressure from Congress and pctiice. Senne are coming again 
to the party, ashamed of their cowardice and asking for guidance. 
Only a few are acting as informants. As r^ards the class nature of 
those going out of the party, those coming from rich and middle 
peasants, are in general vacillating or going out of the party’. Of 
them, only those that are ideologically steeled are remaining. 
Generally the poor-peasant and the agricultural labour mass is 
politicaily backward and not cmly not taken part in the anti-imperialist 
movemrmt led by Congress, but was also hostile to it and secondly, 
doe to our reformist outlook, we (hd nm devek^ tiie agricultural- 
labour movement as an inrfependent mil^ant movonent but as an 
append^e of tiie kisan movement, e^iedally in tiie (hstricts viiere 
tiie peasant movent is strong, for exami^, Kmhtia. In towns, 
cadres comii^ fhxn the organised v^ing-class are firm; but those 
ccaning from midihe class and artisan sections are vaaUatii^, for 
example tear^rs and petty shrqikeqpers. 

“But in this attnosphere of panic imd chsmOTalisation there are 
sparks of hope too, a section the pai^ cadres witiuHtood all this 
stom and iMavc^y defended tiie ban^ r^the pai^ tiw 

pitwmce fer exanqiie, in ChiiKi^adlqiallt, 

Etitd taluk, m Bezwada where two cdH secreasks martyred fer ti» 
c»me oi the. party, ^ritiur and Zoopndi of Chintiir itistrict, 

“the coBi^ of iiome of oitr pati^ li(e Katur, 
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Mangalapuram, Davulur etc. even witiujut resistance, gave coiira^ 
to the police as well as local reactionaries and gotmdas to do all 
sorts of dirty things. It is riue dud dte government concentrated on 
tlwse villages with hundreds of police and goondas, hut the absence 
of any kind of resistance is a poiider to the quality of our movnnmt. 

“(b) The local leadership, i.e. village and ward leadershq), 
generally did not stand the test, h cannot be called leaderddp in the 
real sense of the term, except in Some places where it evolved out of 
class stni^ies, but only ‘call boys’ of die taluk orgamisers, vriujse 
only job is to call die PMs for a cell meeting, vhen the organiser 
asks him to do. Moreover during this reformist period, party touts, 
preachers, rich>peasant and middle^peasant sons and such like 
elements cwie on t<^, occupied key positions in local committees 
and real fighters were kqrt back. Hence, when the ofiensive came 
on their head, instead ofdoing their duty, they spread demmalisadtm 
in die ranks and began to questimi evai die policy of die party itself 
Ihey acted as the saboteurs so to say. 

“(c) The district committees, taluk committees, and most of die 
firka organisers stuck to their posts; but were stupefied ai this 
larg^cale oflfoisive, could nc^ give a premier leadto t^ rau^ as the 
organisation got out of dieir corrtrol with all the efiects of the sins of 
past reformism crashing cm their heads. Chdy a few cauxs among 
responsible party organisors like Ratakonda Narsimhmredch etc. got 
pmidey and wanted die patty policy to be reversed to the old nit of 
refinmism.” 

Tlte Andhra oomnuttee vary correedy stresses the finilty 
confipositkm of dte party, the riiaiinii^ of key posts by elamaits feom 
alien classes as (me ofdie main causes of the cdlapse. Ourpariyin 
Andhra, whidh includat hundreds of comrades imbued widi hexdrin 
and Rnmhitioiuuy zead, was paralysed because it was not based on 
ths realty rew^ttkmary da«sesh~«nd dmtfore the hemtation and 
emi deachoty cantiion to sttcdi 

those tdemenis worn m key positians. ft is at th^ 
tinw trite dhat so gieid Jktt been Ike levdhitkxuuy role (tfdte pai^ 
that a tnalofsty of dstee doneats remained firm. Yet #0 sshBoiity, 
occttpyteg kety position, caused partial ooliqtee. Ilus ww akiost a 
disastor, a cahututy<~a warning tegio of dasses, of dam 
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Struggle, is pitiless that those who violate the basic laws of Marxism 
will come to grief. That one of our most in^rtant units was very 
nearly betrayed by the heritage of past reformism, shows how the 
dattger surrounds all units. 

But die Andhra cmnmittee does not ^ply diis undostanding 
crmsistently to the political mistakes coinmitt«l. In the mistakes of 
die provincial committee, in the mistakes of PMs, it only sees 
vanguardism — in the documents in mainly fights ‘vanguardism’ and \ 
umter this mistaken notion very nearly liquidates the revolutionary \ 
perspective. It is obvious that if mistakes have been conunitted they 
must have their origin in the faulty class-composition of the party 
and the reformist ideological oudook. Instead of tracing it to d^se 
causes the Andhra committee traces than to so called ‘vanguardism’. 

It is the habit of diehard reformists to explain every &ilure, every 
defeat of their reformist policy, by eiqilaining it as due to ‘sectarian’ 
‘Leftist’ or ‘vanguardist’ mistakes. Such explanations arable it to 
cover reformism and sink still further in reformism, and move to 
extreme right. Instead of realising that reformist oudook had left die 
masses defenceless, or opened the flank to the enony — such oudodc 
pins the responsibility of its Mure on alleged extremism, or over 
estimatimi of revolutimiary tempo — making it appear as if diey were 
miming ahead of revolutionary develqiments, when in reality they 
were lagging for behind. The old central committee, steqied in 
reformism, was a habitual offenda- in this respect— -every time 
eiqilaining the Mure ofits reformist policies by saying diat it 
due to ‘sectarianism’ — ^that ‘vmiguardism’ was provoking the 
^ivcsnment, etc. and die CC saidc ^11 further into reformism to 
avoid ‘vangnardism’ and cimie to grief. 

Net ** Vimgitardism’*--l>ut Petty-Boivgeois Revokdtmusra 

The Aia&ta coimnittee by using die wnmg tom vangnatdism to 
espJain its mistakai is really surrendaii^ to ri^-refonnt^ who 
weadvocatingdKsanwaignmeat; forexplanittiont^varwniudtaai 
iieadifolhecGBoepticmdiatdmiiiassaiamaotniov^ 
dim you are gc^ beycmd dm tea^ of the mass 
Tlis leads to toning down political slogans, ^vr» a wrong 

uodtatatand^ €€ dm speed winch dm nouuM» me n^ 
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How does the Andhra PC estimate its mistakes? 

“But die entire party in Andhra, from the PC to the cell, with a 
few exceptions, not het^ng this wan)ii^,junq}edstraisht into that 
of vanguardian. We did not read prqierly the pulse of the masses. 
We woke from ‘Ndmi bhajan’af^ a period of 6 long nuniths and 
also inu^ined the mass» to have wokoi up from didr deqi slumbers, 
to whidi we ate also guilty of havii% aided the national bourgeoisie 
in their game of lulling the masses to sltep. 

“The PC gave such slqgans as ‘Ndiru government’ is a fruKist 
govenunmt’, ’Ndmi the Indian Chiang’, ’Nehru the bodyguard of 
Tata and Birla’ etc. in its appeal of 13 April in Prctfasakti. The 
ranks ei^eriy responded and shoi^ ’Down witih the Nehru &scist 
government.’ 

“The PC without studying properly the effect of the economic 
crisis and die pulse of the different classes and also s^ons of a 
particular class— workers, middle class oigiloyees, peasants ((teltmc, 
Virginia and garden-crop areas as well as backward landlmd and 
zamindari-riddrai areas) and agricultural labour etc. — mechanically 
gave calls of strike and mass actions for all dasses and sections of 
the per^le, for example, circulars on present struggles in zamindari 
areas and paddy procuremoit, published in PraJascM, and stidte 
ballot fru* teachers givm by die Provincial Teachers Federatkm. Tl» 
ranks began to in^ileniait them evrsyvdMie assiduous^. 

“The PC gave a tech circular in which it ashed cmnradcs to keep 
lathi etc. fru* sdf-protecdcxi and teach a lesson to eiKmies of the 
people who attack them, thinking in this wave of mass struggles 
they can easily be isolated. The raihs b^sm to diout qroily, ‘Ws 
will teach a lesson to enemies’ and began to dmand arms frcan the 
higher cominittei». 

“Wmgnardism expressed itself more crudbly as we go (kiwn to 
the ranks. The raidcs todc revohitionaty possibiUties for acdial 
insurrecrionary condidons, strategy fcu’ tacdes and Teiangana way 
for actual Telmigai» ccmchtioos. 

’’I^ven though the living conditions ofdie mass of die people are 
worscadpg day by day and their discemtent has been nKHindng lip, if 
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their illusions about the Ccmgress leadership are not smashed, it is 
impossible to move them into struggles against thdr oppr^sors. In 
diat case, it is die job of the revolutionaries to try to move the masses 
into struggles, through consistent political propaganda. If one 
attonpts in haste to move the masses who are steqied in illusimis 
about the exploiting classes and their political leatfer^p, without 
sufficient political prqiaganda, one is sure to break tme’s nedc and 
get demoralised. Now, -let us come to concrete questions. 

“In the case of the wtnking class, the call for cmitinuous shrikes 
dll the working-class leaders were released was given in places like 
Guntakkal (railway workers), Guntur and Raj^imundry (municqial 
woricers) etc. and had to be withdrawn in face of the government 
onslaught and the -working-class unpreparedness for such a 
contiiuious battle. 

“In the case of agricultural labour, we are right in taking up their 
wage and other issues on a province-wide basis and preparing dtem 
for independoit mass actions. By this we began the first m^orattonpt 
to dig deq) into our class in villages and base our movemrait on it. 

“In the case of fbrcefiil procuronent, we should have mainly 
concentrated rm propaganda, resisted wherevor die peasatds are 
ready, instead of a simple gooeral slc^an ‘Resist’. But the peasants 
did itot move eveiywhoe fin* resistance of forcible procurement. At 
first, in Krishna district, the peasants resisted indiscriminate 
procuremod in Kri^hnspiram, Ponamalur, Poranki, etc. But when 
the govenunod dnu^ged its tactics and left out peasants bdow 2 or 
3 acres and latmched severe rqpnssion, die peasants gave way. A 
rqant fihm Bukfaaqiatnam Anasqmr (hstrict canto, whore forcible 
(nocuranent was resisted. 

“fo the case <»rsimindari peasants, die circular itoild have admd 


sd^sg^, vdiorever possfo^ on issues Idee lefiisid of taxes, tiddi^ 
holbi of irrigation tadks and occt^fiying dto bmgars,^ 
general call to refiise paying taxN etc,” 

Ang«ne leads dw 1 ^^ 

gim about the evidmice of van^piardistn vriil seb. ihid they 
dncteadifibeottypeofduMmse. IliQrdiiGlcNto the moat elemeala^ 
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mistakes ; igooring the nwst obvious rules in conducting pmrdal 
stiu^es—agoteral Mlureto uncterstanddiesm^eofdieniass^ 
and reliance on die revolutionary {dirasemongering of die petty-bour- 
geois leaders. The classrocas are quite easy to see. The stm of our 
peasants, the rural intdlectuals, luve imported into die party their 
own rdien ccaicqption of revolution. They could not be educated by 
the party; therefore the real strafe of tlu; masses is alien to them. 
They do not base tiremsdves on concrete class rdations in deciding 
their actions. This is not ‘vanguardism’ but what Latin calls ‘petty- 
bourgeois revoluticxiism’, by overcenning vhich alone the proletariat 
can march forward. 

The Andhra secretariat used the wcml ‘vai^ardism’ vdiich was 
very curroit inside the party in the period of reformism. On closer 
examinatirm it is revealed that there is no such word or taidency 
mentioned either in the History of the CPSU(B). die Programme of 
the Cl or Stalin's Leninism, and Latin's volurtres, recoitly pursued. 
It is difficult to say whetha Loiin used anywhere else this wmd to 
denote any particular tOKtency. It rqipears that the word is a special 
contribution of mir reformist past, and was effectively used to 
liquidate all sutonpts to lead the masses, to liquidate the vanguard 
role of the party. 

In the past the word has been used to connote all kinds of thmgs 
tonporary disorganisatioa of the movemait due to repression has 
been diaracrerised as due to vangurnrhst mistakes, nulitmit resistance 
by individuals also has been characterised Idee that. 

In r^ty the expression seems to have arisen ffom cases where 
die te ^olutkmary vanguard gets cat away from the iimsses at deemve 
iriomatts, a tendency known as putsdiisin, Lemn wrHes: 

‘To dmow the vanguard t^me into die (tecisive batde, behnie die 
whote class* befi»edre broad nmm have taken iqi a p<»itioa eithar 
(ff direct si^poriof dtt vahgiuad or at least a benevoletdniBatia!^ 
towardh h... woidd not ody be ft^y but a crane/’ 

Tins » a base whoi the var^tiaid is dirown udo a dectsm 
bofbre the ma»ws have taken a po8dkm---a decisive huEuriectidaary 
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n» Programme of the Cl also gives warak^ about a pFonmture 
insurrecti(»uay outburst, but does not talk about ‘vanguardisra’; 

“When die revolutionary tide is rising, when the ruling classes 
are disoiganised...the party of die proletariat is confitmted with the 
task of leading the masses to a direct attack upon the bourgeois 
state..., this mass action includes general strike conjoint with aimed 
insurrection against the sdke-power of die bourgeoisie... . In passing 
over to new and more radical slogans the parties must be guided 
by the fundamental role of the political tactics of Leninism, which\ 
call for ability to lead the masses to revolutionary positions in such 
a manner diat the masses may by their own experience, convince 
dionselves of the correctness of the party line. Failure to observe 
d» rule must inevitably lead to isolaticm from the masses, to 
putsdiism, to die degeneration of communism into ‘Leftist’ 
dogmatism, and to petty-bourgeois ‘revolutionary’ adventurism.” 

Here again we find putschism etc. is characterised in connection 
with a premature attoiqit and insurrectionary ouftmrst. The word 
vanguardism seems to have arisen in this context. In any case it 
cannot be aiqilied because it does not describe correctly the 
vacillations of the pefty-bmirgeoisie before struggle, or to phrases 
about revoluticm, importance of class realities. 

What is petty-bourgeois revolutionism? This is what Lmin has 
to say about petty-bouigeoisie revolutionian m his “Left-wing” 
Communism— An Irfantile Disorder: 

“In the strug^ against what enemi^ within the working-class 
movement did Bdshevism grow up and beocHne strong and 
steeled. Fitsdy and principally in the struggle r^ainst qqiortunism, 
vhich m 1914 ddfiititeiy grew iiito socid-diauvinism arid definitely 
silted with die bourgeoisie against the protetariat. Natursdly this 
was the princ^al enemy oS Bohdrvism in die woikii^-class 
nKwonent. Tim enmny remains the prine^ enemy kilernatiQitally. 
It is diis eiwo^ diaet has claimed, still clauns, die adeidion of 
die bddievilci most of alt. This side of dm Bddte^ is now fturly 
wsdElkiiown 

‘^Sttesediteg titffiterem, howevm; nmst besiide#dte odiei'et^y 
of l^dievism w^tin dm worfchm-ciass moveitmnt. It is nist yet 
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sufitcioitly known abroad that Bolshevism grew up, to(^ shape, 
ai^ became steeled in long y«us of strug^e against petty-bourgeois 
revolutionism, viiich smacks of, or borrows something from 
anardiism, and which falls short in everything ess(mtial of the 
conditttms aiul requirements of a consistemdy proletarian class 
struggle. For Marxitas, it is well-established Aeoretically and the 
experience of all Eatapem revoluticnis and revolutionary movemoit 
has fully confirmed it— that the small owner, the small master (a 
social type that is represratted in many European countries on a 
very wuk mass scale), vdio under capitalism, always suffers 
oppression and, very often, an incr^ibly acute and rapid 
deteri(»ation in his condifians of life, aiding in ruin, easily goes 
to revolutionary extrones, but is incapable of perseverence, 
oiganisatiandiscqiiine and stead&stness. Thepetty-bouigeois drivoi 
to frenzy by the horrors of capitalism is a social idiOQomenmi which 
like anardiism is characteristic of all capitalist countries. The 
instability of such ‘revolutionism', its barrenness, its liabilhy to 
become swiftly transformed into submissimi, rqpathy, fantasy, and 
even a ‘frenzied’ infateation with one or another bourgeois ‘fad’ — 
dlthis is amatterofc(»nm<mknoidedge. But a theoretical abstract 
recognitioa of these truths does not at all free revolutionary parties 
fimn old mistakes, which always crop at unexpected momaits, in 
a somewhat new form, in hitherto unknown vestments or 
sarroundh^, in peculiar— more or less peculiar — dmimstanoes. 

“Anarchism was often a sort of punishment for the opp<»tunist 
sins of the wofidng-dass movenunt. The two mcaistrosities were 
mutually complementary... 

“At its inc^oB in 1903, Bdshevunn adapted the tiatfifion of 
rufiiieSB stni^^ agpinst petty-bouigeois seimmiarchust (m 
anardi^) revohitiausm, the tradition whidi has alwa^ existed in 
revetokitetty sodal-demixuacy, and vdiic^ 
roots wifii us in 19(K)-3wd)BnthefiMindations of mass party of the 
revolnfionary proletmiat were beiog laid in Russia. Bolshevism 
took ovte and coiaiiiiied tlte strog^ again the party which more 
than any other party mqyressed the tendencies Of p^-hooigeois 
revohidonte, namdy die *Sockdist>jteivoliiti^^ Pai^y, 
wagoidusstfuiigdo^ Fkstduapih^.it^cting 

Maixishi, stttbboinly xefhsed (or i^her was uittldnVto undeiMrmd 
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the need for a strictly objective estimate of the class forces and 
dieir interrelatitm before undertaking any politictd actkm. Secondly, 
this paurty ccmid^ed itself to be particularly ‘revolutionary’, or 
‘Left’ on account of its recognition of individual terroism (xily on 
the grounds of ejqiediaicy...” 

(Crnnpare this last also with the advocacy of guerilla warfore 
without wiiuiing foe masses etc. — individual and group actitms 
divorced frcHn mass struggle.) 

Its Reformist Roots ' 

This petty-bourgeois revolutionism is at foe root of foe mistakes 
in Andhra. And it is not cmly in Andhra, but in other provinces 
^o that the disease has spread since the session of foe second 
party congress. Certain petty-bourgeois intellectuals have interpreted 
foe party line to mean a licence for Left phrases divorced from 
foe actual conditicms of foe day-to-day struggle or foe interplay 
of class forces. They have not cared to study either foe political 
thesis or foe intemation^ documents. They' belong not only to 
Andhra but to other provinces. Some CC members who airily talk 
as if no diange has taken place, who always plead for ‘edfotsive 
tactics’, who advocated armed resistance in other provinces and 
states but dare not do so in foeir own province because retdity is 
too near to be ignored; some intellectuals in Bei^al who criticise 
and attadc foe provincial committee fm- lack of ‘action’; tite petty- 
bour^is elemente who talk in terms of provocative sabotage in 
industrial stiikes but avoid mass battles wifo the police; those in 
Azamgarh w ) k > funky before the mass upsurge postponed it in the 
name of organising Telangana and ended in alliance with 
profestionals— foe im^beocm represented by all foese are petty- 
bouigeois revotutioninn wludh must be merctlessfy fouj^ if foe 
party is to disrfoa^ its revolutionary re^poimbit^es. For what 
dtey R^ect is class outlook, estimation df class reidities — ^^huxism. 

hi Russia, petiy'4>ouigeots revdjutkmism was cootentrated 
tite Bc^foevik Party^~m 

raarchistit. In ofoer o^rhalist countries it was s«hdy ooneentr^ 
hi foe tniarchiste. hi foda afier foe end of terrori^ 

ha lksigal and ofoer places— an end bitiught abmh liy devd^ping 

mats naovement, maiy of foese honort deawnfo simmg over ^ 
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party. Remnants continued to eke out their independent existence 
but diey themselves had to accqpt socialism, and appear as Marxists. 
The influx of these petty>bourgeois revoluticmaries was later added 
to by the influx of large number of petty-bourgeois elerrwnts from 
the Cm^ess, from students — precisely at a period when the party 
was fast getting its proletarian outlook blurred. All fliis meant that 
smne of the petty-bourgeois elonents could not be ccmipletely 
assimilated and proletarianised and therefore tihe tendency to pett>’- 
bourgeois reaction, revolutionism — neglect of classes and their 
role should be strrnig. In India, Uierefore, unlike in Russia, at 
present at any rate petty-bouigeois revolutionism has to be fought 
inside the party'. It was routed in Bengal when it was outside. Inside 
the party it assumes the Marxian garb and has to be unmasked. 
Those who display this tendency need not be immediately denounced, 
for the mistakes arose from the fact that the period of reformism 
has strengthened their nonclass outlook. But they have to be 
denounced if they become persistent defenders of their mistakes 
and tendencies represented by them haw to be routed. 

To turn to the Andhra secretariat and estimate its mistakes — 
it w ill now’ be realised that the secretariat which very correctly 
understood the class origin of the collapse of a sectiem of th£ party, 
would have got the correct characterisation of its mistakes. 

Obviously slogans such as ‘Nehru goverranott is a frtscist 
governm«)t', ‘Nehru the Indian Chiang’, ‘Nehru tite bodyguard of 
Tata and Birla’ etc. were wrong as ‘rallying’ slogans, as slogans 
of campaigning, as slogans of mobilising die pec^le for struggle 
and fl^t. Not because they were wrong in their ctaitent, not 
because of ia«^ of tempo in the mass strode, not because sudh 
slogans ‘over-estunatod’ the tempo of mass struggle, but because 
die advocates c^these stogans forgot die elementmyta^ of isdating 
and opposing de bourgeoisie in the concrete white simuhaneou^y 
%hting H, they frngc^ that b^re you could raise the slogmi of 
Nehiu a Chu^’— as even a propaganda slogan, or a rallying 
sloganr-*-inu<h mcae so as a slogan or acttehr-acane concrete 
exposure of the bourgeoisie has to be dtme. To frnget to do dus 
is to die cte»s-diaiiMar of die govenmient-^a govetnmeat 
"leaned by ^ pa^onat bouigetmte who sdll have mfteoioe 
^ pex^ and ara ixit coodq^^ardy isedated^fl^ 
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as inqwrialism was. That is, it is fbisettiiig in a typical p^- 
booigeois revolutionist fiishion an estimate of class relaticais, 
rejection of class analysis, and refusal in the concrete to fight and 
take advantage of tte crumbling influoice of the bourgeoisie. 

This is not *vanguardism’; this is neglecting the basic task of 
organising the struggle in a concrete fight against the bourgeoisie, 
getting beaten by bourgeois influence and strength even when it 
is r^idly crumbling, just because you do not adopt a Marxist wW 
of fighting it. This is petty-bourgeois revolutionism at its wora; 
it cannot utilise the revolutionary qrportimities at all when fiie 
bourgeoisie is in panic, gets itself beaten and then satisfies its 
ccHiscience by saying it is ‘vanguardism’ — whidi immediately 
enables it to throw the blame on the masses who were supposed 
to be not as revolutionary as the leaders, whose tempo was not 
what it should be. Such explanati<»is as ‘variguardism’ only screoi 
the disruptive taidetM:y of petty-bourgeois revolutionism, fails to 
unmask it, prevents the party frcmr correcting it and enables the 
right-reformists to drag down the party in the bog of reformism. 
It must be remonbered that it is precisely the right-opporUmists 
who always take advantage of every rqrressum agairrst the party, 
against tlK mass struggle, every ten^rwary retreat brought about 
by rqrressimi, of every disruption and dislocation caused by wrtmg 
and erroieous ncmcJass applicafirm of the revolutionary line, to 
diout abom ’vanguardism’, sdxmt ‘sectariatusm’, etc. to go bade 
to the old line. Tlie petty-bourgeois revolutionists play tiUo their 
hands and the ri^'Htefonnists seek to urmerve the Party — when 
it is iacmg difi5cuhM». The Andhra secretariat, by its erroneous 
characterisatiaa of fins tendency as ’vartguardtsm*, is oonunitting 
a rig to-refermist mistake. 

The mstances of other mistates cited by the PC also bear the 
same inqness. They show an inability to meet the vaiyfog attack 
of the bewugeois luofragaiida mxl agitatkm and dander, an 
to win iIms niaaara, cxnvinw dm by ooisiieirag the 

_ ichangiiig 

att a ck ^ bourgeoisie; an irabibiy to nattier dhe si^nce of 
leada^dtofinttses. Thais tut vangnaiditoi;!^ petty4)oaii^n 
inesqpacity nueting a world whkh is fiur difibceot fiom what it 
BM l giH e d , widi fes dstts retoisora, ehutt stn^n^ and tbt vatywg 
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slogans of die various classes. Once more it cannot comprehend 
die classes, their actual stinggle axtd wants to win it by moutlung 
brave slogans. 

The document admits that cm many occasions our ccmirades 
were not able to meet even the slanderous propaganda about 
communist-razakar alliance — when we were shewing blood in 
Telangana: — ^that tlwy were not able to take the offensive and turn 
the tables against die class oiemy. Read the following from “Lesscms 
of Raids”: 

“In spite of that, vihen Congress leaders who have done not 
the least bit of help in the struggle but on the contrary have carried 
(m ccmtpiXMnise negotiaticms with the Nizam and disruptol the 
pec^ie's stru^le — when these people spread slanders that our 
party had joined hands with the Nizam, party members collapsed 
and waited c^en-mouthed for instructions from the provincial 
committee.” 

This throws a flcxxUight on how the party marnbers were carrying 
on propaganda and how die PC was leading them. Once more an 
inability to fight the bourgeoisie — even its slanderous propaganda 
in the concrete — an inability which is inevitable if ordy general 
slr^ans are mouthed, die changing slogans of the enemy not 
anticipated, the exposure is not ccmcrete. 

The same imdiility is seen cm the instance quoted about die 
procurmient struggle. The document “Lessons of Raids” very 
correctly explains what happened but fails to draw proper 
ccmclusicms and dubs it as vanguardism. 

“Sinuladydiegovenimait, wMcdi had pluricbred die grain from 
the villages without any discriminaticm for poor peasants, had 
to exanpt kisans hokhi^ 5 acres or less when due to the wcuk 
of our party, both the Coi^pess and die comnumist masses in 
Kiislmajpiiiam, Ponamahtr and Poranki villages rcse together to 
l^t h back. Bud udienthe sdanderous prcqiaganda ^t repiessicii 

tvsuhiMl ffm itdXK^aes (XHimutted by our parQr 

we dkl not pytteeti^ eaqiNn to the Idsmis how it was because of 
^ patty back that dbe government dimbedi down to 

exet^lknasahok^ prtess.Whikdieeiienuescontmued 
^(wsadir^ daok^iotts hes we <1^ not do propaganda even in die 
n^ghbouring vidages dxait diese moratfote deqps.” 
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Here is (Mie more typicsd instance of failure in mass leaitenship, 
failure to aq»italise a big victory. To have forced the government 
to retreat and give relief to peasants holding below S acres in the 
midst of unheard-of atrocities was a triumph of which tl» party 
ccHild have bem justly proud. To have brou^t about the unity of 
the Ccmgress and our peasants was another bi^ achievoi»nt 
the leadeiahip fails to consolichUe it and use it as a lever to march 
ahead. Why? Because perhaps with its mind ctmcentrated oa 
general slogans — ‘Down with...’ etc. — the leadership fails to 
understand the revolutionary significance of such a victory in die 
partial struggle, totally underestimates the tempo which secured 
it and throws it away. It does not consolidate it by uniting the 
Congress and communist peasants still further, by using it as a 
lever to dmand more relief to other sections if that was necessary 
and possible or to keep the entire united strength together for the 
next fight. The Congress leaders getting panicky at the fact that 
their own mass is joining the communists, &ding that the atrocities 
committed by dte government have made the peasants hostile, take 
advantage of our failure to consolidate the victory to start the 
propaganda especially attujng the peasants that the atrocities were 
due to communists and we do not realise the significance of diis 
new move of the enony. A victory won by the masses through 
intense suffering is undermined through our failure and the very 
perpetrator of atrocities has the cheek to come and attack the 
leaders of mass struggle. To describe diis failure to lead the masses 
as vaiguardism is to cover it up. 

Similarly the mistakes regarding the teach^’ strike or the 
railway strijke are die elanentary mistakes of people who lia\% not 
mastered the dieory and tactics oftrade-unkm or mass struggles— 
ami who have not stiuhed die relations of inmasdiate partial struggle 
in the immludoiiaiy period to die political stni^gb-~^^ 
that if the masses aa in die eemaomte struggle and the leaders 
teoudi revolinkmary jdirases then revtdutkio wtB be nuxessfiil- 
&idi a position cannot be desotibed as ‘vaitgiiardttt\ ‘msurrec' 
Canary’ etc. it is reaUy fiuhue to OfgSBUie tbo laltai in 
the name of general slogans. The enoneoui ^aiactedsatum ^ 
dtese mistdses lands die PC into the aoceptsaoe pC a 
perspective. How, w« shad see soon. 
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Correct WwntBg Regording E^osim of tiie 
Bourgeois Leaders 

Before we turn to it, it must be admitted tiiat the PC documoit 
*‘Pr^ent Situatimi” contains some good instances of how correctly 
to eTcpose, and how correctly to argue with the masses, how to brh^ 
them to Ac poim at which they can see for Aemselves the tniA 
about the gener^ slogans of the party. It is obvious that we want 
to pqnilarises as quiddy as possible Ae idea that Ac goveramettt 
must go, we want to mobilise Ae masses to liquidate it. Throu^ 
partial struggle, victories, defeats, political struggles, etc. We are 
making and most mate a conscious drive to make Ae masses c(»ne 
to this conclusimi — ^Aat Ais government must go. The slc^an will 
follow m tte measure we have done some preparatory work m 
Asillusioning the masses. And it must quickly become an alMndia 
slogan. But to do this Ae masses must be brou^t to realise Ae 
necessity of it. The Andhra PC has some very correct things to 
say on Ais pomt m “Lessons of Raids”. 

“Instead of patiently explaining Ae issues to Ae masses, we 
harmed ourselves a great deal wiA ^magogic phrases such as; 
‘Nehru is the Chiang Kai>shdc of India', 'Nehru the bodyguard 
of Tatas and Birias', 'Ndiru government a fascist govemmoit', ‘We 
will teach a lesson to our opponents' etc. These donagogic wmds 
gave a helping hand to Ae slanderous propaganda carried on by 
Ae Congress leaders to the efifect that we are conspiring to ovaArow 
Ae Nehru government and that we are planning to murder 
Crmgressmen. They gave an opportunity to Ae enemi% to sow 
confusion arnon^ the masses. Taking day-to-day provincial national 
and int(snad(»ud issues, must patiea% explam to Ae massif 
how this govtmament b functimiuig m the intorests of c^italists 
and zantbadars. how it is serving the interests of imperialisos, how 
it is submittiag to Ae inqrerialists, how instead of tec|»ng its 
election i^<%es to the masses h is launching Ae most severe 
repressive measures, sod how Ndiru too, wiA all his dumderous 
speeAes sAout 4Aiig someAing fof Ae masses, is follovrii^ Ae 
sarne paA. And Imiw dus goveinineid cani^ 

A the mtereia of peo|Ai, we iittift Aow Ae need Ar a people’s 

fowntaont ^ thefe is no need 
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aisument of whetfier anned revolution is necessaiy or not to 
overthrow this government” 

The political thesis of die second craigress has already given 
a warning about this. “We must remember that those in chaige 

of the government a new movement based on a new 

understanding of natimial unity.” 

The experience of Andhra confirms the warning given by the, 
second ccmgress. For where does come the necessity of patient 
explanation about a government ^^om you are out to overthrow?! 
Why does not the slogan of overthrowing the government^ 
automatically bectnne the slogan of rallying and uniting the masses ? \ 
Because the task of fighting the bouigeois government is to be 
cmnbined with the task of isolating the government — the latter task 
flows frmn the influmce of the national leadership over the masses, 
which means that the masses have not yet come to the conclusion 
that the government must be overthrown. They are to be brought 
to that point through their own experience. Had the bourgeoisie 
and the bourgeois government possessed no such influence, had 
drey stood exposed and discreditol before the masses, thoi there 
was no question of nr^ coming out with an immediate slogan of 
‘Down with die government’, for it would have correcUy eiqiressed 
the erqierience of the masses and become a slogan of actitni. It is 
because of this influence, the necessity of isolation, drat the slo^ 
of armed revohitim, ‘Down with the government’, does not yet 
become a rallying or uniting slogan, though our aim is to bring 
die masses simidy to that position. The mdre aim of our exposure 
is in this chrecdcxi and if we do not miss d» intermediary stqrs 
we will bring the masses to diat position in the ^rtest possible 
time. Frtan eiqierience comrades will see that the slogan will 
become a ralfyi^ slogmi Dihere we are leading struggles and where 
I»evious exposure is made, wfaou exposure has bem Inou^t to 
dus pomt. M die masses gathm' ame experience, we will be able 
to raise die stegan, now here, now tfaere—dien rdl over India. 

One (d'dto difllcuMes today cornes fooins die maiSK^ 
iasts bf our party. Hie foct dud its msases, sympadiecic mid tfoect 
supporters are largely petty<4)Ottt;£pra»5 m towniH-apart final die 
#^aig*dlass~ and dud in ^ countrynde the party « not based 
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(» agricultural lab<»ir and pOOT peasants but on tbe middle peasaitt 
widi his illusion about the Ccmgress makes it more difficult to raise 
the slogan. Tl» imue we get firmly entratched in pomr peasants 
and agricultural woricers — the more directly the slogan can be 
given. 

Reformist Perspective of R^reat 

In spite of this correct warning ami fbrmulattcmmade by it, the 
report of the provincial committee aids in tmung down of snuggles, 
blurring die perspective of oteveioph^ mass struggles, in fiuling 
to give the paity members the confidence diat inqielled by the crisis 
the masses are moving forward, and in general cautionuig against, 
struggles. The erroneous formulation about vanguardism leads to 
the mistake of undaestimating the tempo of straggles breaking 
out — ^ten^ which no r^ressicm is able to bring down. 

The aitireamcepticHi of tasks — apart frcnn certain organisational 
tasks given for stroigthening the party — smack of political demobili- 
sation of the party; they seon to be givoi cm the basis as if the vdide 
of India and perhaps ffie world has entered a period of reaction as 
if nodiing but scnne elemoitary partial struggles are possible. 

It is true that conditions were very bad in Andhra and die 
cmnmittee was very right in taking note of the point, of die 
disorganisatirm created by repressi(», of the defeats and beatings 
which the masses got in sotru places. To have ignored diese things 
would have beoi very wrong. It was abo very ri^ on die part 
of the (xmunidee to have laid <k>wn the rale ‘ik> vacillating ekments 
in key positions’, calling feu a purguig of the panidey elanents, 
raising die minimum qualificatkm for party membership etc. Feu 
taking diis rpiidc acticn the cmnmittee mui^ be congratulated. It 
is peiliiqis the only cotiunidee which has taken the qpiesdrm of 
purgiitg the party seriously. Similarly the committee was rij^ in 
bringing to die attentkm of the raxks the inqiortance of daily 
struggfes — on food, pmsantdanaruls, workers* donands, demands 
of agncultural hfocKuers etc. 

aU thb was iw reason w!^ dte committee shcHild have lost 
foe petsqwcttve of devdbping inass diugi^ 1 ^ 
ec^dence foaC diese 001^ be cngatiiMd veicy aocm; wIqt k dimM 
Iteve hitt dte peditted and etmnonite pcsiqiective. iW 
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masses respond to the call of the party is seen from v<diat hai^ened 
at Divi on 15th August — Divi wliich vvas the scene of unprecedented 
terror, of raping of women, saw the people mobilised when tlw red 
flag fluttered and beckoned them. This was the unvanquished 
peasant of Andhra ready to suige forth when properly led by the 
party. 

The committee, however, practically advocates a policy of the 
perspective of r^eat — only partial struggles, no pditical slogansi- 
no assertion that politicalisation and disillusionment are bound |o 
take place rapidly’ no confident call that the mass struggles ah 
bound to develop because of the crisis and we should not be caught 
napping. Equally amazing is the absence of any political slogans—^ 
exposure of the national government on national and international 
issues etc. The mere slogan ‘Repression is being carried on not 
on communists alone, but on the entire people; Unite and resist 
or we shall be doomed’ cannot work miracles. It must be 
accompanied by concrete exposure of the government policies. 

There is no concrete guidance how to raise the partial struggles 
to political struggles, how to develop political consciousness out 
of them, how to link them in propaganda with the general slogans 
of the party; there is no indication how to connect the struggle 
against procurement with struggle for land — in short the Hide 
between partial struggles and basic class demands, between partial 
struggles and political propaganda and struggle. 

Tl» ernnmittee has unconsciously returned to the old c^)portunist 
slogan ‘Cmiduct partial struggles as partial struggles’. 

Thus the document becomes one of retreat. The Andhra 
committee should on tire basis of tiiis criticism draft a new document 
embodying all these points, keeping all that is correct in its analysis 
but throwing overbotud what is wrong and draft a resolution 
restoring revolutionary perspective, and the link between the 
immediate partial struggles and political snuggles, warnii^ that 
big strug^es are tdiead and tiie party is hgging bdhind, laying 
down how lo cany to pohtical propaganda m tiiese str^gg^ and 
pcditicidise timn^ how (|uuddy tibrmigh these we be able to 
expose the govexnmoat and make the masses leahse that this 
gbvernmenit must go. 
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Positive Actiievenumts of Andhra Provincial Comnuttee 

TTus critical estimate of Aniflira PC’s cfocuments of course does 
not contain some of the positive achievements of our party there 
and the leadership. Called upon to lead the party there at the most 
critical period, the leadership of our party, the secretariat and the 
provinciid ctanmittee manned their post heroically and did not get 
unnerved at the brutal repression and atrocities. They k^t the 
party together, they regathered and regrouped the forces for a fight, 
they called on party members to wage a war against cowardice 
and fight like communists-~>in keeping with the great traditions of 
our party — ^Ihe traditions of Telangana, of the Kayyur comrades, 
of the Bombay working-class which defied tanks on die RIN revolt 
day. Our comrades had a very difficult task to perform. The party 
was brutally attacked, and all the forces were cmcoitrated against 
it immediately after tl^ party congress. In fact the attack had 
started earlier and most of the Andhra leaders had gone uruleigroimd 
even before the partv' congress. Before they could make a turn, 
before the party membership could make a turn and test the new 
line in practice the attack had started. It is nothing to be wondered 
at if mistakes were committed. The Andhra committee however has 
rendered a great service to the party by puffing all die issues on 
a fundamental plane thus enabling clarified understaiuiing and 
helping the process of ideological unification. 

Secondly, the Andhra committee has again rendered great service 
by saving party cadre and underground party oiganisaticm and 
keq>ing it flmctioning in spite of terror. This in itself is a big achie- 
vement and many a provincial committee would have saved itself 
fhmi emormous losses in cadre — had it the experience of the Antflira 
committee. The leadership of Andhra secr^ariat and conunittee is 
old, trusted and steeled leactership, and its latest review thotigh it 
(xmtains many erroneous formulations oHistitutes an honest attempt 
to struggle to catch reality’ and come to grips with it. 

Our party ranks m Andhra have brought fresh glcny to the red 
flag— the baiuwr of the party. Having vriflistood the sadistic t^ror, 
braved tmture, seen ^ir women and children humiliated and 
torttiied--but fltey did not flinch in their loyalty to tlm great cause 
of eommuntsm. Their sacrifUte and courage have saved die party 
and defoated tim emmy’s ofl!b»ive wludi was latmdied to cia<^ 
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die base of the party. The resistance offered by our membos and 
our masses in many plac^ will go down in the history of our fight 
as a glorious struggle against overwhelming odds. The n^ory of 
our six cell secretaries who died fighting, of all those who fell 
resisting — will be permanently cherished by our party. There w«re 
conffades — ^a number of them — who were politically wrong when 
they loosely talked of guerilla warfine detached from mass struggle. 
The PB has criticised such an outlodc. At the same time it must 
be stated that though these comrades were politically wrong, none 
could beat the in their devotion to the party, in their courage fi}r\ 
die cause of communism, when the attack came they stood like a 
rode and gave unexampled instances of heroism and were largely 
instrumoital in saving the party. All glory to them! 

How litde die enemy has succeeded in crushing is seen from the 
example ofDivi. The Andhra masses under our leadership have had 
die first baptism of revohiticHiary struggle. If they appeared to reel 
a bit, it can only be a tempenrary phenomena, they are bound to 
rise in greater strength in the imnwdiate future and the task of the 
party is to be ready to lead die coming mighty batdes which no 
amount of repression can prevoU. Let die critical estimate mack 
bydiePB arm and steel our leadership and ranks alike to shoulder 
the great revohiticmaiy re^xmsibilities that await them. 


Paitn 

VI. RIGHT REFORMIST DEVUTION 
IN WEST BENGAL COMMITTEE 

in Besigal the same questions have been raised in a somewhat 
tfifferem fmm— i.e. in the first place diere is a tendency to water 
demn die clear lead given by the second cemgreti in die interests of 
fdfofmism mA secondly a petty^bouigeois revdiitioiust tendency 
fdbkdi dniics dMi levcdiitionaiy tasks of biiUditig inass stni^^ 
ii dshbed and diaracterised as ’Ldl<4uhwntiiritin* ot 

^ detaded pofitical rqpcxt is avaalalde as 

docwBOTiwndciwa^ 

fipdiii dwflHnigedpositi^ <ff oqpiHdions, 
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the nK>vein(»]t of ^ classes— as the Andlaa document has 
to (k>. The report of CC member Mullick <Molid. Ismail) revcaJs 
that not only the PC has made no review of recent past to have a 
correct im^standipg of the present, but it has stead&stly n^lected 
the task of reviewing of the most milituit and in^iring struggles of 
the present period, and has failed to study the lessons of recant mass 
struggles. 

All diat is avuUble from Bengal are some documoits wUch 
addressed themselves to sotiK doubts and hesitations raised by party 
cmnrades, and resolutions cm TU and kisan frcmts, together wifri a 
report of the activity of the West Bengal PC. For want of a (tetailed 
review it is of course not possible to lay bare die source of mistakes 
wherever they exist. Moreover here the reformist hesitations do not 
take the form of challenging the fundamental basis of the piuty line, 
but unconsciously straying into it wider stress of rqiression, break 
of the link with the mass and by substituting the subjective moods of 
the leadership for the objeoive struggles of die masses. 

Because of this, because of a failure to discuss the differoices 
fundamentally, thane is ideotogicai crnifusion. The report on activities 
of West Bengal party says: 

"The main weaknesses of this period which still continue and 
persist are diere— idedogual confusion, absoice of unity on political 
and organisational matters (this is marked at all levels), vastnumb^ 
of members ronaining inactive, lack of understaiufmg the new 
tasks in dw new period and dinging to old habits and mediods of 
work. This we sought to liquidate by means of kisan and TU 
resolutions aixi resolution on democratic front. Still pditical unity 
could not be forged in the PC and we differed <m importmit 
(Hganisational matters, mijiow to function the PC". 

Whid wme duM contixrvorstes? 

"The main comtoversies diat arose were: (1) Is fr a period of 
general ofibosive of reaction? And dieiefbie a period of retreat? 
(2) Is die matiue frd ainaed action against die goyeimne^ 

ITui^die poiitiottfakenltydiePCasgwen in its repost on 
activity leeaas lobe geoen^ ooaect, the tied diit dteae 
were latiwd aaid debnted ilmw how deep down die rdSxoitiim has 
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penneated the minds of paity leaders. Tlie party ranks w(Hild n<A 
believe, the>' wcnild lose dieir ^udt in such leaders, if they knew that 
within a couple of months after the party congress scmte leaders of 
the provincial secretariat seriously debated whether it was period of 
retreat. This was die same reactionary' stand which Joshi advocated 
in his "Pol-Org Letter" vihen he flatly stated that reaction was on the 
offensive, and advocated a line of retreat all along. The West Bengal 
documents do not give the names of ctmuades who tocdc sudi a 
stand. Otherwise it would have shown the continuity of reformist 
Him, reveafed that these c<»nrades have tmly formally accepted th^ 
party congress resolution — but are ever ready to revise a^ 
revolutionary understanding of the situaticm at the first c^portunity, ' 
at first difficulty in which the party finds itself. 

Reformist Cry About 'Period of Retreat* 

Unaccustomed to Marxist way to thinking, neither these conrades 
nor those who differed from them realised that by raising the question 
whether it was a period of retreat or not, when the vvorkingHcIass 
and die masses were just entering on a serious fi^t, when serious 
fight had not yet begun, they were not only guilty of base cowardice — 
not (mly demonstrated their utter bankruptcy in understaiuling what 
a revolutionary struggle is, but demanding a complete change in the 
understandii^ of the period, i.e. they were donanding a diametrically 
opposite eccMiomic and political an^ysis of the situation. A period 
of retreat would be signalised when the proletariat and its followers 
have really tenqiorarily exhausted their fighting capacity’, when either 
through terror or economic measures a temporary way has been 
found out by the ctqiitaliA class, vriien against its increasing offaisive 
the woildng'Class can no longer frdce the diallenge in any nnlitant 
frnm, especially politically. A period of retreat thoofore forces certain 
specific forms of stiugg^ as the dominant frxnis — parlianwntary 
activity, 1^1 activity that is permissible, c«ily partial struggles 
whbcut much hqpe of their poUdcahsadon, in trade-union matters 
offen a great rriiance on factory grievmices and not the general basic 
tfornan^, partial struggles are confined to the grievances and 
demands of the fitefory or concern and nopiot|tect of dieir devriqpiDg 
into sfrti^gle for Imsic demands. Much Im is there any poatiibility 
df ^ stitti^es leathng to rewshf^mary pmwdnlitiM in foe near 
fotuie, fxfolicsd batiks, semtredf power, 
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how Lenin defined in "Left^mng" Communism the years of 
reaction — ^the periode of retreat; 

“The years of reaction (1907-10) : Tsardom is victorious. All the 
revolutionary and opposition parties have been defeated. Dq>iessu»i, 
demoralisation, split, discord, renegacy, pornography instead of 
politics. There is an increased drift towards philosophical idealism; 
as a clo^ for counter-revolutionary' sentiments... Defeated armies 
leam well . . . The revolutionaiy parties must complete their educaticn. 
They have learnt to attack. Now they have to realise that their 
knowledge must be supplemented by the knowledge how to retreat 
property... Of all the defeated opposition and revolutitmary parties, 
the Bolsheviks efiected the most orderly retreat... The Bolsheviks 
achieved this solely because they ruthlessly exposed and ejqrelled 
the revolutionary phrasemongers, who reftised to understand that 
(me had to retreat, and that one had to know how to retreat, and that 
one had absolutely to leam how to work legally in the most 
reactionary' parliaments, in the most reactionary trade imions, 
ccx^erative societies, insurance societies, and similar otganisati(ms." 

Such are the characteristics of the period of retreat and die tactics 
that follow from it. Those who seriously raised the (]uestion of a 
period of retreat were in effect suggesting diat die pec^le have been 
defeated by reaction; di»eft»e retreat to a policy of feeble oppositiKm 
etc. Whethor they wme conscious or nctf, tMs and nothing else would 
have been die logic of their estimation, it would have had the same 
result, in fttct a worse result, than that followiitg the erroneous 
characterisatitm of (ieviation in Amihra as vanguardist deviation. In 
Beng^ this repudiation of party line and stniggte ftn: rdfermism 
to(dc the form of surrqidtious revisionism in the guise of a study of 
the situation. It is a pity that the two PB members (Bhowani Sen 
rmd Somnath Lahiri) ftdled to nail down tiiis tenden^, tnnnartr it 
befere the ranks by exposing its logical in^licadmis. The PB 
moifeers uho draft^ die West Bengal documeift rqplying to dus 
disoussicm no dcmbt tocdt a correct line and gave a (xnreot answer 
and dte provmcial conuhttiee wcep^ it But dus ^xmmoit was 
only bai^ on positxvt assertions of dte policy: it did not negate 
spedbffeaUydte doubfe raised, tuunartk dion a»i eiqxise dunr social 
roote.lhte way rdbrminn cannot be Byayddn^mnerparty 
ooBteovdriy, avddh^ cahieiim of dte enoneoite oidlotdt Ih^ 
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can iim«r be foreaniMd against deviati(»is. It was necessary to take 
up tiiese (k>ubts, show their social roots, their Ic^cid conciusi<»is 
and unmask them. Inside the party reformism will never cmne as 
opo) reformism but as an estimate of provincial situaticm, individual 
struggles etc. The period when reformists inside the party would 
fight op^y for a (hfiferent uiulerstanding of the world situation or 
national situatkm is over. 

Not Sharply Unmasked I 

And just because these formulations are not nailed down as 4ie 
r^udiation ofthe party line, the documents passed by the ccmimittee 
partly show the doubts as concessions to reformism. 

The document ‘Some Observations,' definitely states that the 
attadc against the party is a si^ of weakness of foe ruling class 
etc. — yet even after that document such ccmcessions are made. 

How real was foe concession to reformism, how liquidationist 
the whole attitude was, could be seen from the fact that the document 
cm trade unions practically liquidates the trade-union upsurge and 
gives no broad poiiticai guidance, nor atactic of trade-union struggle 
based on the rising militancy of the masses, but is based on general 
cautioning against mistakes, etc. It is a typical document which shows 
no faith in mass struggle, in its development, and bases itself 
surreptitiousiy mtfae slogan of retreat. It does not do it cq)enly; in a 
vague goieral way it talks of an upsurge, ^ner^ strike also, but 
bases its inunediate tactic m latdc of my si^ (kvelqinient. 

Before the documents and their contents are taken into 
ctxi^jkautiao, ceilain ctmfiisitmmu^ becleared. What had happened 
in Bengal that comrades shcmld raise foe rpiestion of ‘retreat’? 
Nodmig excqpt foe foct that foe party was declared tU^. What 
inal luyipeaed iea% was foat foe pai^ kadeis wou ttj^tnked 
foe mass organisations and mass straggles; font fo^ coidd not 
physieaUy niieet foe wankers in foe fidd and fot^ ctfoU not bring 
fofmasdhmfoiivegiiklancefix^ Tl^te 

wasnottogdse. Andfois was tiiadekifoafoe!9^ 

foiakfoat because foe party was attacked it was a period <rf retreat, 

wasntfomgbmmtmatbefinpen^iesnaQ. ftwaseapitolarioo- 

Nododitfome was sooKdisoigmiisaticmolear Bittevery 
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disorganisation, vAid^ ihroag^ arrest of leading conuadra, attadc 
cm the party, iUegalisation of the mass cHganisatkms, cannot be odled 
a i^od of retreat, or end of upsui^. This is actually wimt dw 
ruling class fondly hc^es to achieve. This is just what it cannot 
because the causes of social unrest are deep and it cannot be easily 
crudied. 

There are scrnie ccmuades it seems who b^an to quc^ sUMtistics 
about strikes. Such comrades must be deemed neither to know 
Marxism imr how to read statistics. Apart from dm fact whether 
dmre were less strikes or not, any erne fi^iar widi dm trade-union 
or political movemmt will realise that evoi in a revoludcmary period 
dm movement does not necessarily proceed in a regularly rising 
crescoKk) but in spurts so to say — all dm accumulated discerntem 
now breaking forth with utmost intoisity, then again takmg some 
time to Intrstdxlhwidi greater force. Ifdm intervening period between 
two bursts is called ‘reactiem’, *no tgrsuige’, you only get completely 
floundered by the violmm and intoisity of dm upsurge and foil to 
prqpare for and lead it. This is in fact what happened in Bong^. 

No one appears to have given any socio-eccmomic reasons why 
the inovmnent should go cknvn . Has dm cost trflivit^ been Aabilised ? 
Have the peasants won ccmcmssicMm? Have themasses been deferred? 
Has dm terror bent so wide^read drat drnio ralisadcm is ahead? 

None of these foctoos wa« obtaining. !t mi^t be that in a few 
months there were peilugn less strikes? What of thsd? Smee dm 
crisis was dune, it ineant !Kit that upsurge had g(»e down, nert that it 
would be simply renewed^-hut than H was prepaiiiig to burst fordi 
with greater vk^mce---it was cemtinuing — anddmparty tdionldbe 
prqMUcdforit 

Betides it a HBfieimissibte to mito such baa^fon tmto^^ 
if Betgud was isolated from India and dm rest of dm wodd; 
fonntdidaaiifeoidRtiettete. me 

wottkl be a inoctoy of Maixemi. 
tonpaiiiy teigiaiiatfefr of dm ^jpaiait^ 
territoty kit it it iaqpenaisstbte to frdk a period wbrnm 
chancteifrdm flow from dfe gCB^ 
crumu Ty # ffladitwlt nwywf t ' i 

the fr smaok of aanowpaioeliy oei^ 
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bouigeois iitfdlectuals who would aU look to other province, to the 
experiences of their own party m otirer province. 

Failure to Lead Mass Struggles 

That the real thit^ was that the party was not able to lead the 
mass Struves, link itself with the masses and keep the ranks active 
is proved &om die fact that SO per cent of the monbership is still 
inactive, and further, ftom the following quotation from “Report of 
Activities” : ' 

“The strike by the central govemmoit employees started on 2 
April (i.e. cme week after illegalisation). But neither the PC nor the 
Calcutta DC could help them in any way. For the first time the 
strikers saw the Congress government in all its nakedness. The 
strikers did not get any clear and bold lead from any quarter; our 
b<tys who were leading were all inexperienced and suffered from 
legalist and reformist illusions. The party remained inactive and 
dumbfounded. The strike collapsed after a week. There were mass 
arrests — 500 arrested.” 

One can now understand the utter reformism of comrades who in 
face of this failure to lead the masses attempted to discuss whether 
there was upsurge or iKit 

To take another instance and of die grossest type~the instance 
given by Mullick in a special report to the PB; 

“In the bidi workers' strike for increase of wages in Calcutta and 
Bihar about 60,000 were imtilved. Thc>' fought f«r rdiout a month; 
diey hoisted the ted flag in the streets of Calcutta in April when 
rqirrasiaQ was in full swipg (and tium some PC leaders were trying 
to prove that it was a period of retreat), they took out a big 
datnonstratioa m the streets of Calcutm ;dioutt^ 
dtt party, tnqil^ zindabad, etc. Thmr leadett wneantated ; they 

the govoiaiUHii; to rdkase their leaders. They ftw#t Iflce hdl with 

cun^pany's data)*. IMnotdy won the ht tidt HUlke the 

Cteiha |ia% neyer pwi any hc^. the DC^ 

hMsaibere have nev^ even seen the leaders ofihe in spite of 
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MuUt^cfi revealuig nspoit g^ves a number of instances wbtch 
ccaidbinvriy prove tiuttliie PC secietariat and ^ Caiciitm DC 
had iSwii^ves (rff fiom ^ wcHldng*<daM nmvemeat, and Imd 

not even duum die elementary <hity of reviewing the big 
their eiqieriences. No Mnk» was levkwed, no tesson (hwwn, no new 
lessons to teadi the masses, the TU cadres, howto fig^ and mganise; 
no tessoBS to the party nrendxnrs to teau;h how to link die mass 
movement with the underground centre. A con^lete testimony dot 
die PC secretariat foiled to give kadersh^ to the mass strug^. 

It will be thus seen diat dm ay of retreat, objectively amounted 
to a corwenient ocoise to screen the foilure to give a lead to mass 
stmggles, fothire to link the underipoimd centre widi the masses — 
an esc^MSt form of leading mass struggles. 

That dtere was definite heshadai to lead mass struggles imt oily 
m the PC but also in dte DCs is confirmed from the following report 
of Sukfaen dated 6 November 1948. 

“(1) hi Ifoo^y, the Bora^'Kamalapur strugi^ and the stalemate 
coiditians me knovm to os. They fini^ i^ainst die o|qpre$sion dT 
local zanaindars and coogtesmsm and are still sustaming didr rimrale. 
There is still practically no oti^nnsed lead—tihe stmg^e does not 
base or die specific ba^ demands of the kisans and could not be 
spread in surrounding lareas. Tire party leadorship is systoimtically 
failiiig to rnganise dte base. The conflict m leado^ is still dime. 
From PC we made cotatn itopgi^P arrangements to hdp the 
stn^ii^ kisans by semfing idief, dt^dations, reporter vititmg 
squads, etc. ete.llw district kisansabhafiactian has inet a iminber 
oftimeswifoitoQaachisive result. 

**(2) In Butdwan, Agpradwi^ ksmsis are comhiding a stnqy^ 
against dtekttalqroressive W i in darigaiastqjectiMed Some 
of dte loed cadres ^ Iqpib^ iBrnncaa and had been obsti^^ 

iusata* doRMBatidaoB, {Hdthig 19 

in ^l»te of dm initials* inii|NKedaeM. After dip i w aq ^eos a a n of one 
ooQKide^ Idstttt od 

tempo bciSB to file. 

“to bhttid%tam dte kisans trfNo d dk 7 fisicady tiB^ 
in spite of qjecttiMad onkiB, accept 
and dte teadtek of fite 
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‘The kisais (^Donga^3i9 ibii^tagaimt aimed forces cin tin t&siK; 
of blackiaarketmg of paddy, the kisans of Budhakfaaii are 
contmuousiyfocing the police can^s. In all these places ttekmiis’ 
morale is not dwmdling, it is <xt foe uj^rade in ^ite of the lack of 
boki leadersh)^ on the part of our top oiganisafom. 

Tn foe bases vfoere foe majority class-con^c^on is Ifoag* 
(foasis (share crqppers) and Where we conducted tdfoaga smuggles 
or at least pqmlarised the demand of tdfoa^ the kisans fois year | 
want to fi^t cm tebhaga but this time ttey think not tebhaga but foe \ 
whole crq) has to be brought to their own house as in dfoer case 
they apprfoend foe greatest blow fircrna the govenunent ami jotedars . 
Their doubts are wfaefoer we would be able to lead them successfully 
or not. But they say they have no other way but to — ^fois is 

based on their experience of foe constitution hoax and on the 
confidence of their own fighting capacity revealed through last 
tebhaga. 

“The ridi kisans, scrnie middle kisans and rural petty-bourgec^ 
comrades who are foe local or district leaders, showed in many jfowes 
vacillatiim even to pq)ularise foe basic $l<^;ans formulated by the 
provincial committee. This is being revealed as dm local cadres go 
on meetii^ collectively and take review of the j<fo$ dcme and not 
(kme during foe past 4 rncmfos” 

This has be« foe real pitfolem all akng — vfoefoo^ in .relation to 
working-class or kisan shug^bs and foe provincial secretariat has 
been foirkh^ it, fulu^ to see it arid scntw comrades were astenofting 
to pass on foe responsdnlity fcH- fois state of affoirs to foe masses. 
Tito undeT'^timation of the mass tempo and foe foihire to keep pace 
with ft, finfoog cmt exci»es not to 1^ it, are characteristics of a 
reloxiniitt oudodc and foey are seen here. 

It is becaaise of this foat foe PC and IKb do not care to review 
some of foe biggest strugg^tes— do not foaw lessons, is a 
docrnneat on demociaric firant---a$ if they fod not exart, as If foey 
were not foe hosb nality. TMs is bora oat of ram foaaga; PIrstty, 
ItoCbuse foe ihmogfo rtf' foe mass 

'ioMlaoqMK-is not real to foera,. Jb; 
bouige^ conteiqpt for foe iaitiai sara^y^ ^ popSHrits 
levt^tiaBafy meanaag is not seen. ~ 
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Uie uiiilas8tiiiiatik)ii of tbe upscale, because of an f v it3 kK>k it 
will 4cvelc^ one day — ^w4ierea$ it is already (teveloping~die 
unmedutte stniggies are beu^ missed. The lefomtist concesskm to 
the view^upstuge is not tbere has caused ktsi of peri^iective and 
brought about huhire to lead tie mass struggles. 

Crittiiue of TU Resolution 

te view c^&is the (kK»imait <m TU movement drafted by CHie of 
the PB members (Somnath Lahiri) cmistitutes a really r^narkable 
document, cixsiing the floo(%ates to opportunism and reformism. 
Anytnie who would claim that the Bengal secretariat had not really 
folltm into foe reformism again should read foe document. It is quite 
clear from it, foat all foe documents produced by Robi (Bhowmti 
Sen) and which in foe main upheld ^ party line seemed to have 
been cmly fotmally accqited by foe sa:retariat. 

The trade-union resolution adc^rted by foe secretariat as late as 
15 August 1948 what even foe first subjectiveness arising fimn 
illegalisation should have disappeared, quite calmly argues as if evoi 
the TU Struve cd'tbe worldly class is yet to start, fo typical reformist 
fashion it is not oidy blind to what is hsqtpening in foe rest of foe 
country, but also to what is going on in Calcutta. Consider foe 
following statement: 

“Though foe workers are getting rapidly disillusioned about the 
policy offoe natkmid refimiusts and dmu^ foar urge for resisting 
the worsemng condhiOmi is fpowing evayday, we do not yet see a 
mass workingHslass up«iige because foe ms^ority of die wmkmg 
class had not yet realised foe fin- a jtmn offoosive r^;amst foe 
terrmr and foe wcasenmg conditions or Im not yet baxxne ane of 
foeu abdlhy to figlu: it bade.” 

Tins is said afier foe most hautatmgsectkm offoe en^lpyees — 
the govonutieot ea^loyees'^-lmd gone on slxifce md demoentrated 
m &ce of victimisatiott; in a perk>d m even foe poIfee-~<foe 
last buhmuic of foe go v o mn ent — has mailed waveiiag. Every 
Marxist at least ought to know foat for govenunent cs^doyees — 
°Mddle-daaa engil oy^ t o tame on str&e things rrarst have been 
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If itw comrade had said that as yet die etementaiy TU ii|>su 2 ge 
has not develo|>ed into am insurrecticmary opsui^ — a p^ical 
iq)suiige-4ie wc^d have hem ri^. But he talks idxmt daily stniss^ 
and says diete is no mass working-class upsurge. 

He exprmses die sairw idea earlier when the documoit states; 

‘'Working<l3SS is gradually entering into a stage of conflict with 
the employers and government. S<»ne previous struggles dearly, 
demonstrate this.” | 

This is how the upsurge is surreptitiously underestimated. The\ 
heroic working-class vhich has sem ui^irecedented battles in recall ^ 
mcmths is yet (mly gradually entering conflict— dade*miion conflict, \ 
if you please. If the ccanrade concerned say^diatvhat he means is 
that the majority of the working-class has not started a simultaneotts 
fight for its demands, syndironising in time, thoi sudi a fight, it 
must be plainly understood, comes out eidier as the filial cubmnadkxi 
of die upsuige, chi the eve of revolution, or on die eve of a partial 
breakdown of the goveirunoit etc. To mistake die fmal culminatkm 
for die develc^ing struggle is not serious Marxism. So that the gist 
of the fiumulaticm is that there is hardly any trademnion tqimige. 

The oxnrade then talks about a general strdce and thoi makes 
the following amaziiig formulation; 

“This upsuige might come (he is not sure about it, does not see 
it exists today) but if we are caugitt nai^iag, the upsurge will end in 
total demoiaiisation... (hi us depends vhedier die upsurge will take 
place at aB OT cradled or tidied by the govenaneat./’ 

Hare a mimbo' of nnstakes are commit. Firsdy, it is stded 
diat the upsurge mis^ come— he &us denies its existence today; 
then it is made ddpmdent on us—dm pai^^rdns » also wn^ 
the oaigmiised oi daf iqnuige— ieadti^ it to snccefs-~-’ 

pol^icsd conclasioni depend on dreleaderdt^ potty. Bnt die 

caasoi of die tqmoie arise dbtnstvtdy out of todo-^eoMmaic 

of d** ** ** 

The m ^ flm is liddi^ {dace «vn when we ares^ 

foiead it. M diiooeiidoa arises 

d« diy iis h edfixanittctilHMnatk>n,gaMtri 
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that tlie final culminatioD of the v^suige does notexift— and fitxn 
that to deduce that tqmui^ in the sense of a rising sfxnttaneous 
movonent of the masses also does not exist. It is thus ^t the 
document preadies a reformist outlook and tactics. 

Based cm revisimist confusion die docummt is a hotd^potch of 
all in^ructions, ^xxl and bad, none of whidh however is explasiwd 
or givm a place in prc^iortioa to hs political impQita^. You cannot 
produce a doounem fat a revcdudonary part^ by incocporatiiig aU 
dosanddon’ts — ^kre^xxrdveofd^in^rtance in the situation. It 
wiU not save the cadre fipom coninuttiiig mistakes. It only gives the 
leader the excuse to escape further criticinn by saying he had {Hit all 
sr^gestions; CQOtiarficbxy as wdl as conqilementaiy inhis docuinent. 

Not that all the suggestions and instructicms it gives are wrong. 
But most of them will lead the comrades astray just because the 
urgency ci leading the mass struggles is not plated, the tempo is 
totally underestiinated, the main deviation — lag behind the mass 
sttui^es — is not only not laid <h>wn but a contradictory analysis — 
no upsurge — is made. In this badcground instructtons whi^ are 
odierwise useful have every chance crf‘leadBig to opporUmist practice. 
For instance, how can a warning against unnecessarily protracting 
strikes help die crmuades when du disease is ofnotpr(q[)i^y leadii^ 
strdcos, la^h^ bdiind spontaneous indignation of the masses? 

RcvdvtieBaiy Pcnqpedm 

The bask de^ of the document, firsdy, is diat it gnms up die 
perqiectiveofiievtdiidoiiarydevdoimwiitsafiddeniesit. Seo(»i%, 
itfi^mttiuler«taiiddieiiutinidioitcdfiiti^ofdiepte8entpeiM~~ 
dk fidlure of pally to keep pace widi die nrassoH-«v«a rmoordhig 
to^(ddstnBAadThmfiy,Hundefestimatrad»u}xniige. Fomdily, 
hiloes not malm the least Mtemptto review aexiousi^aak^ 
dass stiugi^ hs espetienoe imder new oaochdans and ^ve any 
iiatrttGtaoiis. Fifiidy, dioe! is no integratod 
sraojiadiaa has come mto the head of the wrhear has been pig m 
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Coupled viiA tfais are dicxoug^oir^ cq^xntunist fonnulations Ifice 
hit-andHTtBt affiur v«iudt is of^pottunu^ tfaeoiy of ivaiting on events, 
not pK|»uii% ibr streggle, justifyiiig tile existing practice ofBet^ 
par^ leadershq) : 

“Under conditicms of tinttu’ it Jias to be a hit'-and^nnt affair. 
Whenever we find the pulse of the wcnkere going up, an offaisive 
ctxning which is actually resented by tiie masses or scnxie such tbii^ 
immediately roiise them up and caU tiuan out as soon as you fin^ 
that the woricers will respond to the call.*’ 

These instructions aim up tiK opportunist outlook wfakh is always 
afiraidthat tile workers might not go on strike even whm an offmsive 
is there, leave aside themselves taking an oiSbisive and caution 
against ‘over-strOdng* by leadertiiip when in actind firet, tiut workers 
were executing marvels of courage and heroic straggles. The hit- 
and-nm afiair is a clever way of s^iotaging mass strag^es by waiting 
for them; way of being dragged at tiie end of mass stragg}«, not of 
leadirgtiiem. It comes because the reformist outlook does not bdteve 
that the masses are really Signing. 


In reality a differeiit wainiiig was required. Tl^ warning erqieciaUy 
to the trade-union leaders here : do not mistake your own 
demoralisatirxi before i^r^ion for the mood of the masses — in all 
provim^es the workers have rqieatedly shown an airauting ciqiacity 
to withstand terror arul figlti badr-^ capacity wfaidi we the 
communists had not seen in the wmkers aU these years. Formeiiy 
one tentii of this tmm would have momt an end to strike, tiaik 
unions, fcnr a pretty loi% pexktd. Now foe tcarrcn ja bade for 
tiioiahs. This has been tile eiqioietioe of Amalna^ Crmaaibaitore. SIE, 
Vizag^atam, where tire reemat miserably eieottons fom^t in 
cotidSiiraB of terrra gave 1% vom fo foe par^. This 
of^xntimisni has gone dkiwn smee it nadent 
recent expoimee. 


Wfo smfo baactadks adwacrded, whm titedevis^ of 

ne^k»thig mass ure are iulraolioaa^ 

imhtatt iiKaas whoi neceaouy, ere? Iliere iHviaeretdK^^ 

^ cover the poiky of veaiiiflg on eveBia,iidfiyfo fofoaifom. It 
is foe latter tiat doaimales foe actwa of foe piaeiy tt fo w te re for d 
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aulliors cflfae docuinatt had paid serious attentkm to lie pduts 
driled by llm, they riim»elves would have cone to rius oofii^istoii 
that the paity is la^giiig bdund mass strug^es, &ili^ to <»gatose 
them. 

H(9» are the inariances ghtm m the document: 

“(1) hi the tramways after the conq>any's offensive at Nontqraknr 
we fitfted to realise the need ft)r rousing the workers to a protest 
action the voy next day. Even after the ctecision was taken most of 
die leadersfa^ thought it whs wror^ to have a strike and that its 
inevitable ftiilore wdl finaUy donoralise the woikors and ruin the 
union. The result proved the contrary. 

‘X2) fai Lipton even wfaoi nearly (»e~third of the total number of 
workers were letiendhed we ftuled to call up<m the workers to resist. 

“(3) In jute, we refused to utilise the INTUC federation's 
demagogy about a one-day strike against disnussals on the plea dtat 
they w«e not serious idiout it and dud they themselves w«re rmt 
prqpagaring their slogan amemg die workers. We did not realise that 
it was necessary for us to convey their decision to die workers and 
widi suitable inodificatiQns on ^r demand, agitate for a united- 
firorrt token strflee on a itoar date. That woidd have, on Ae one hand, 
exposed to dto workaa tito hicdiawness of the IhrrUC's pretensirms. 
This hi^ifieaed bectoito our comrades, wito were Hvir% in dw nuk^ 
beluve of a juto strike taking place by itseff in dto near ftitore, 

ihd not realise that only agitidion arid action on occastons Ifloe the 
INTtK^ itoolMioa codd brii% about a huge strdto in the futi^ 

On dto Soeiali^ Pmty^ caU ft>r a one-day striyb m Howndi 
agspst award we did not see it as a treasemlcms 

opportonity to seal dm fighting umty of our and socialist' contiolkd 
woikere. Iflfesani^orih^tlto sodaiist leados andt^)^^ 
not be seriosK hboot ^ strdre caft Init, bctog jtts^ 
wQiidiig^liiiaiaeedsj^^ 

didiiotaea dbtiWHid^^ 

the socidhii toiiswdMadl. Wb nmaiaed neutndtodb 

priiqdeiygren po o iyo t di edfttoidea 

us, in^ fiM of Hownhby rausn^ 

of H(|Wi«hS| 

hanrelaidiiafttoadalibB of the ftdnre gBoexal upsuige in Hoanah, 
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vvas betrayed by us, tile woridng-dass was sot one i^ainst anotto 
widi die inevtt^te result diat we wne even poweriras to prevent die 
Burn en^loyees, over whom we used to have good h^joioe, tocaJl 
in p(dice to help than break the strike.” 

The docunMm makes a very correct comment cm these instances. 
It leios to a naive idea diat verW “oqiosure coupled with worsering 
cooditiom wiU vcay soon bimg rdiout a inass wcnldng-class tq^surge 
spraitaneously ami all that we have to do is to wait for die rioim to 
burst. This ^se 'perspective' has been a cover for pank and, 
reformism, it has led to holding the worker back from action, 
retreating before the ownos' ami govemnwnt's ofBmsive, refusmg 
to acknowledge the workers' growing desire to unite to resist”. And 
yet die (kicoinait erids by throwiiig out idl perspective, and hits upcm 
die tactics that it condemns and aU this because die audiors have no 
foifo that mass struggle is really on, dmt strikes evm agahun the 
ofifimsive will really break out. 

Here we see hidden reformism and therefore all the more 
dai^prous. We see it even whoi there is hardly any tntXH’ ccn^iared 
with .^Mfiua, Tamil Nadu or Korala. 


Eevolotioiiary nmsaaoiigeruig 

The other side of this same process is petty^bourgeois 
revoiutionism---^diose vdm ain brave m wonb and vidw advnice diese 
wrack as i^iainst the realities cS dafii stn^gle, and more, h is die 
same cdgss and the same deviation as in AncBna. And it t oo k the 
same identical form, bdm raides ktook die foim of skigaia like 
‘NekraagoCTidatiCiionSBhaHkarkagpondh*"^ glide wanifeitation 
rfpetty4K>iugB(^ loquacity. On dm hig^tovtd‘'--4^^ 
cpteadon was posed : why no adl for mined ievididiori7«<><HidQr no 
shigan foramied levtdmiw? etc. As we see, k ndm smaeqpadon. 


Robi in his docttinent-~-**ProvtnctiU CirOdlair 5— Some 
OI>servat»»s”~-has answened dus tpwstion conegj^, diougii he 
sboiMhave idem it mrae serioi»fy and (kadg it leqg^ 
pofok oidihmtim slogan fofgeu dm tadt of iaoiatedk Iwnm^ 
ik mfoiepm tins tt v»y ooiiea. tl^ hubeen 

thonofoie 

_.tbe«ofoA 
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Hm you find petty4Kiuigeois ivvc^cmism in its 
revtdufiooary phtasemo^en did not seetto:ll» acti^ 
toamscgWCTB b ei ng ni ^ e<aed because of Tcfoirmistdevi^^ 
was no con^tn of dieirs. All that diey were concerned widi was 
advaiM^ iiK>re and more radical slogans— the more radical the 
bettK. So armed Tevohdi<»--<mdie basis of nq^ect of the devdopn^ 
struggles— arms, means to fight, eXic. —such is their sense of 
revdiitkm. Reject revdntionary strugj^e in the concrete to talk 1^ 
Hand when braten badk deny that die masses are fighdi^ — ^sodi is 
thorpraotioe. 

Modi Ught wcmld be thrown on this dangerous tendracy inside 
the party if the provincial connmittee were to make a sdf-ciitical 
review of the recent period. When all dtt slc^ans, doubts, criddsms 
that wore raised in recent time, the doubts etc. that keep die i»rty 
disunited and even the provincial ctanmittee disunited— d^ it wUl 
be found that dw class-roots of die doubts are petty-bouigeois 
revolutionism on the one haiki and deeprooted rdformism cm die 
odier. 

tfoweva- dus revdudemism is not only askii^ questioos. it is 
gcHog in for aitti-wcnkmg-diass practice indie name ^die party. In 
the course oi the strike of die c«p(»ation workers diere was an 
alarina% motance of antHmdeduian cHitlodc aikl a^-p 
pradioe. The iwcdtof Moffidt against diese practices is a correct 
predetarUm revolt, and the comrades concert must he diarply 
coodeinwd fm didr wanton dealings with die shike . The ^okta^ 
paity does not indttlgemsttch war against diepec^. bis not bii^^ 
people*s firont, it is smashing it The second congress gave the 
(hrectkntosoooiidact die sttdttasfobuiid the peopte*8 Root 
fiom dio. si»^ war agiunst so(^ against die lalto df wodas^ 
other an act of agcni-piovoeaiBor. (hify in tm 

nuhdinp see done; w dvU vmr vdhm diem is modie^ 
seems the teoebuiat passed a resohition applaiM^ dus agent- 
pievocaiBtntactia. Ifithas, itdiowshowde^ aidl^Marx^pe^ 
bontgeois gone in d» Botgid party. Thi| d wone 

thsmthecosBpadwiditno faB io o d s ml^ 

Aiala*., 

tlteimndioismiieaiiitthbamw WM a otni^ 
one time md» iniBaMtionnl movement and had to be fe^^n 
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rutldessly. No iparter is to be givoi to ium. In11»auUerpa^iwe 
have seen Lenin's estimate about tiiis anarchist petty>boiiigeois 
revcdutioatst tendency. To give the remainmg part ofdiat quotatitm 
from “Left-wing” Ccmarnmn: 

“Anardtism was often a sort of punistoaait few the qpportanist 
sins of the woikii^-class movoi^. The two namstrosities were 
mutoaUy cQnq)]ementmy. And the iactdiat in Russia, ahhmi^ hm-j 
population is more petty-bouigeois dian diat of Eur<^peanooiBitries,i 
anarchism idatively q>eakiqg exercised a n^ligible influence during ' 
bdh revolutions (1905 and 1917) and during the prq)aratory period 
of fliese revolutiems, must undoubtedly be parfly pla^ totte credit 
of the Boldievism, which has always w^ed a most rufliless and 
unconqjromising struggle against q}pottunian... At its incqjtkm in 
1903, Bdshevism ad(q)ted the traditi(m of ruthless straggle against 
petty-bourgeois semi-anarchist (or dilettante-anarchist) 
revolutionism...” 

A Factiond Groiqmig 

The danger to die Boigal party arising from dus tendency has 
already bem pmnted out. Tire Idshmcal roots have beoi laid bare. 
Recent &cts show that tendency has readted a dmigerous stage — ^it 
\is framing itself into a fhedm, because of its aaardmt outhx^ it is 
being ejqdoited by agent-provocateur (Anaid Sin^), and that it has 
beenlaii^^reaponsiblefahastemf^dteifegalisdiooofdieBenffld 
committee, did it has iKidiing in connmm with die party principles 
abodoiganisadon, mass struggles, etc. 

K’s (MJC. iCnflman's) r^oit now makes it <|iiite clear that this 
giOH{> tiiedte devekg) M altatnadve pe^-boaigeots line ^ 
hnigbeflue dtepfuty ccsignsss. In 1947 one t^flpn said to Kdiat 
dte {nesem teata of dw pdty Conte inosdy from TU m CoB^re^ 
movemed; areaot isvohs^marica. liSk edrenuste akme 
Slide tekudfltepwctF' 

Pohitica%' thwte tewe oiliastdbaiiists. At dm dme of 

dte patty cnagtess diey waided to ddkad lodd's fine but 
ffl^qraibte. They thereflue adopted obdractioBist taodcs. They 
g alb ei ed naaad them a tmadber of disooatenled demente to attack 
dm fif the part y th e CC 
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Thdr talk referred to above dates bade to I947>~is a s^mfkant 
fbet. For k is now established that AnantSiogb has beea as isflHiner 
since 1947 — and k is quite possible diat tlw initiative came from 
Anant Singb sad dsll oa rq>e ground. 

It is v&y significant diat Upen who had informafion d)out fba 
anests on 25th earl^ than ai^body did nek reveal it to anyone. One 
slmdctorsto thikk of the conse q uences if die present leadaSup had 
been jailed: Anant Sii^ would not have bean e?q)osed, and l^ien 
who was a close associate of Anant Singh would have been virtually 
in possession of the party. One shcnild not belkde the idea of a 
ddiboate plot ananged by Anant Sin^. 

Matters have not stopped here. The group has been on d» 
offensive and as is the tactic of all intonoational agent-provocateurs 
His concentrating on those who hold die party together, firstly Robi. 
Secondly, to get into power dienisdves, they run down the secretariat. 
Once more takii^ advantage of d» petty-bouigeois coocqptkms of 
CTgamsation etc, tiiey have so rnanipubked die discontent ainoi^ the 
PC monbars thm the secretariat, which itsdf has petty<>bouigeois 
prejudices, is afi'aid to tdee deciskms and offend the bmrage of 
propaganda ek’d gioiq) even when the safew (^die party is in question. 
The attkttde of the monbers of die secre^riat on the question of 
Dada, thdr persistence to defend a man who is obviously a scoundrdi 
and a cowtud, dim ^feits to join in this gang’s game to foist the 
tdame on Rota, and finally their compietB ciqpku^anto^ goober, 
{Utpaganda— is the evidence diat the party is in great dangnr of 
fillip k die hands of and-Marxist suspickms eletnoais. Afi dus 
becauto dm ptditical roots of diis tendeniQ' have nk been inkikiced 
to dm nudes, because dim politics has been wkong^chaiactB^^ 
L«ft«advaki]isn:i~mk ok iiailed down as aik-Marxist, 
oyfiodk. 

Tfab n whemlhe cmiBk eff petty bcMBgcois lefonnisio has bioii|dH 
ftepaity. 11m ope^ aik>woikkg'>class oudook 

aik leadeXB. 11m PC Mdrelarikabo tt 

l»as-->hk we wiH ded wkh H later after gettkg ihear 

Mi^iGl;*s nspok. 
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Essentkl T«sk 

A liboutic {mq^ of the party k Beogal, re(Mpuiisittk» <^11w 
and secretariat, anmasking the social roots of petty-bourgeois 
levolotiaitism, reviewing the eiqxkeiice of receitt woilc^-class and 
kisan straggles and on that basis chalkkg oitt a plan of closdy linkkg 
these struggles wik die oruieigrwnid cei^, winking out concietdy 
tactics ofleatfir^mass struggk» k a riskg period, detailed plarmkg 
out of the tactics oft^haga, tactics of the mass strt^j^ on otfaesf 
fronts, ideok^cal educaticn through sdwds tuk Marxist litaatoieii^ 
full utilisation of ke capacities of all PC members, activities of alt' 
party membm, a conscious effort k rmentate the iitinds of ti» party 
membos to die winkiEg class, immediate looking to, training and 
prrmiotkg of workkg-class cardres to responsible positions, 
pernstent attengittopiotetariattisediepartyideokigicallyanddiaage 
die sockl conqxisition of our leading cotiuiiittees---diese are essential 
if Bengal is to break duou^ the present stalemate. 

Riki (Bhowarii Soi) should draft a detailed political sdf-critical 
rqxvtfbrBei^al — ^gdt it discussed k the PC and then a PB resolution 
jkuMild be drafted on that basis. PB should make arrangements to 
hdp Rdti to trak Hkk working-class cadre. 


m REVOLUnONAHY PHRASEMONGERING 
AND BEIRAYAL OF MASS STRUGGLES — 
EXAMPLE OF AZAMGARB 

The saiae rdrcat befkne noilitattcy of die nmses and dam rimning to 
tnediodi of kdividual aGtk»---'pe%-boiBge(»is revohdknism was 
k evkieooe k IflP k Asatngkh whme oue of die biggBSt 

upfiff l| py ha f been f^h*^**g*d 

strugi^ and ninnkg away fiW ft. The AaamigMh 

tsiGen very setkoah^ fk no oker kstimce brkgs ip dm 

hidden wedbrnat e^onr oartv so naik asihts one. It is an instance 

A0CttV« 

bowjgsok leiBy fted augy k pgidc fwfti dkipks and 

dip^)ftgHiedktoft>kvikialaiiatkistnck.B^^ 

llil 10 fNQT 4 iWai^ 

oPdiepafik* 
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h be noted Ibat the leader tile PB has to critk^w «««i 
diai]g6 whh ronniiig away fnnn the str uggle is the most popular 
leadm* and tile teadoroftiie peasants of the district. Ifti}ePB*hasto 
onticise him it is oidy with a view to see diat such misiakts are not 
commuted by him or ai^lxidy in tiiture, to see that titt mtiie party 
learns from the mistakes; tii^ Party mmnbas who come from tie 
petty*booige(MSie tal% this warning smiously and ranember tiiat 
untes tiiey disdpUne tiiemsdives through deep study of Marxism, 
tiiroii^ struggle, unless tiu^ consciously all tiieir traces of 
sodial origtn-r-individualisni, lack of tilth in tiie masses, tilth in the 
power of intellectual arrogance — ^unless they proletarianise 
thenoselves ideologically as well as through the revolutionary 
experience of tiie party. Unless they develop a pride in our wotkmg* 
class and develop a sense of mo<k^ — ^tiieir social origin will betray 
them and the struggle at the most critical time. 

This leader came frrmn a zamindartimily — anex-terrmrist — ^and 
can be taken to be a rqiresottative of rural inUdlectuals. Heistiie 
most popular leader of the peasants, genuinely loved by them. He 
has kxi also strug^k» in tile past But petiups never did he see such 
tenpo as at tills time. When tice to friwwiti it, he fled from action 
in the name of preparing a Tdiangana. lypical petty-bouii^ms 
revcdititaititi ftirasemongeimg whoi numing away fium tiw bat^. 
This is vdiat hippeied. The situation in the district was as fbflows 
as described m a PC reicdinkm: 

*^1he Idsan struggle in Azaingatii, that is in ... m tidisUs led by 
us, has itiea to a distinctiy higher level during tile last tiinn Biontiu 
fi n B pf wd to the struggles led by us in the same district either in 
1946 or 1947. 

**Tha straggles for land led by us during^ 1946 and 1947 wera 
stn^Sles of Idsans i^ed m various wa:^ for 

for OQO^tn^ rights, and Idrans for pastures, frdlow, tmdm, 

tms,Ofo.,itdsguBittaax)i»fosirarirzarabd^ the 

stragyes or lyiciiitwisa MDOBrers were iit tne tormor sifaces tor 
higher uttgw and alto hgite tUs also oonAmled anti- 
pRifltaeriageanpaigm QigsairiiigoccMioiiatflei»nsofgeam^ 
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abolitkm of zamindari tfaiou^ a general occupatioii of zatnindaii 
laocbfrdlowod by refusal to pay naits. Inthenatiue<^1iitogs,eid)ar 
the eariuH* stnig^es had to 1^ to the lattw type <Mr to OEtd in partial 
and shordived victories followed by a fiercer counter*ofiiaisiv6 by 
the zamindars and the government mid a r^eat by the kisan 
movonent. In foct our wrong ptdicy after Decoifoer 1^6 actually 
created die latter situation m 1947, though stnig^es were also 
taken up during the year. | 

“Our caiiqiaigniiig since die proviticial party conforoKe has also \ 
raised new and mme aggressive slc^mis, has pursued vny a^essive 
tactics, aiKl has been organised on a vohimiiutis scale. The key slogan 
most widely popularised seems to have been Tdangana in Azanigarh 
in 1948". this has been explaii^ as an all-round seizure and 
distributimi of zamindars’ lands, total non<payinent of rent, hmiiKlit^ 
out the zamindars from die villages and occuption of their pn^rty, 
seizure of hoarded grain and cloth and the est^lishment of village 
power. Bodi the centra arid provirtcialgoverniiients and particularly 
Jawaharlal Nduu and Pant have been openly attacked as traitms. 
Htddir^ of small ami big meetings in breach of sermon 144 after 
throwing out open diallei^ to the pdice and zrnnimto has become 
common, incluthi^ thrm beirig addressed by comrades with warrants 
of arrests against diem. The sanw comrades also normally move 
about widi Idsan vohmteers armed with lathis rmd bafiams and die 
police have not been rfok to arrest them tftl now. Hie number of 
vohmteers (mostly yoiidi) is abotft one thousand. Their most popular 
slogan is Teen kebadle tees do^’ and at least (hiiirtg the last two 
mandts both the pc^ and mmindars’ ladiials have been so nnich 
ovofawed drat the ftmmer have not resorted to any arrests mid die 
lader have riot dared as a nde to coifinift the usual acts of vioience 
arid terKn* sga^ leoans and oiur wmlm . The volnne of dio 

arSivky tag iwcliMin^ 

attended by between id mid 15 dtonaaiid^ and of poiine ooi^^ 
rnovemoftrrfjadiasiirapagandyngmdtoinllagin. 25<M> co^ 
leaflet haveheen dotritoted ovtrdm cbstikt nod had a va^ 

e&a. Over 15 agdctiftand laboaidii’ ftciokliiw M 
ntgwitsedialto period. OhdmedKdelleauiiQtAtyaf^^ 
peadHtt m (Bion and lupiBmdim tnSegn are atdtoBMaBtat aot 
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iRCfidy tit a irofit a nt aod agg^r csstve mood, but aJso waiting for titc 
oKlerto‘»)iatoacttoo’. Oaiiao&NimdsiOmiber 


have bocai nvacnatu^ tiunr wonun and geninally, as cw be soisb, 
their morale as abo of lltmr gcxsaias is bad. Hie police, howevar, 
thotigb uHKWoons for scane time, semi to be prqtsrmg fo foma 


ofifoisive as soon as fo ploughing seasm be#^ 


Mowtmg Peasant Upsurge 

This was liiesituaticm. The landlords were evacuating, toe police 
dared not attadc, the disillusioiunent was so much thm we could 
openly attadc Nduu and Pant. The agricultuml worker — wir class, 
U^etW with die poor peasantry was mardiing at die head. No 
woodor then diat it die pace — in militancy; no wonder then that 
fo peasant led by these could not have illusksis about fo Congress 
and we could attack Ndiru strai^t. We were basing ourselves <m 
our class. 


The peasants were gathering round fo party, awaititng its 
directions, with foil foth, and tfon dieir endmsiasm and mdignatiafi 
had readied fo boiling pomt, fo party teado- let them down. This 
is how me of fo arrested PC manbers desorfod fo situation ; 

series of 20 meetii^ after fo govermnmt offoisive against 
fo party had not <mly given confoience to fo comrades who were 
trying to run away ftom actkai, bid created a new life among fo 
peasaidxy infoofoearm. Evoywheiediere was agmeralufopar 
info villas side duttfopaity is goingtogiveacall forfooffimsive. 
Pteaaamtsb^gm making fog prqiaiatfo and eadi one WM anxious 
to see fot tfon fo caS fiom fo red fta^ comes Itt fodd not be 

otg oonatades mid adc diem m whispers, Bdm, Ifo huloim mti^' 
(sfon am yew gGwq( to ilfos fo 

nify in X was fo GulmmatieQ (rfdiHe aedra of medmga. 

4h f CM o rmw mmt iwaAt And iowiteof 

foeats ftora zwmodmri and fog fcwmltt, not oidy fo 
vnypoarbnttteoiddnatbelidd. Bodtfodmaaonebmaliandftd 
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"After about 15 days ftie above meeting in the name CP was 
announced Mftie san» spot. whom (to the pec^le staiKl was the 

(}uestion <» which the kisans were to give their velvet and ftiey did 
give then' verdict. The meting was attended by iMt less titan g to 10 
tii(Hisand kismis (hberal estimate) all aimed wttii lathis. This staging 
mass of militaiti kisans even surprised our comrades. Jai Bahadur 
Singh spedee for fttur hours. Theplaceisastron^ldofzamindars 
and tile kisans had come fully convinced that the party wUl give the 
order in this meeting. They had therefore oome prepared to start the 
work of eliminating the village parasites :^m the area. The 
generati(m-old vengeance was clearly writ on their fiu»s and tiieir 
erect lathis Indicated that they meant business. They waited and 
waited but the hukum did not ccrnie. Tlwy lingered on even after tiie 
meeting was over and scmie even asked angrily as to why tiie call is 
not coming. A small miiKsrity inside the party was in favour of giving 
the call but majority including Jai Bahadur said, TTiis is an unruly 
mass and we dem't know when it will stc^.' Thus the ‘unruly mass’ 
obediently dispersed, angry and partly demoralised.” 

ffere waspetty-houigeois anardiist-revctiutionistfiiiiktngtheinass 
struggle and in a typical s<x:ial*democratic manner calling tiie mass 
‘unruly mass’. The mas^ had called the bluff of <nirlead«ship — 
andtl^ lea(krs betrayed their s(xaal origin. 

The% exterrorists or petty>bouigeois mtelleetuals who fled fhmi 
the mass struggles were at the same time attenqititig to organise 
individual action on their own. 

“According to him tiie leadership had no ftuth in the pec^le atul 

typeofatd^ons. These conuadesCatixnti 20) wemtiiinkhigtiiattiiey 
a]oi» wti! fight, give hexok resistance arad pesri^ The teackxslup 
now realises its nustitiem and agioes tiiat it was a vtsry sermus ncm- 
politicalteiT(m8t(leviati(»...ahai^;ov«ar(fftiid^ Thusontiie 
platftnm tile teadestih^ was cmimiunist, biti aw«y fStom 
was a gitiiip tesaonsts.” 

ilaa Awsqk 

Hare we ihid tihe petiyobovigeois lavalBikniit who taScs big 
siioiti enactiag a Tdangana rumuiig asnry ficn the mass straggle 
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and dhoosingliiB ccm]|>aiiy of hunpea elanoit^ 
revdiutiaaaty masses. Sabotage of mass strag^e coupkd with 
attenii^ whidi woidd <mly onable the govenm^it to lundi action 
agamst the. masses ixdio will not know v\diy they are attacked , who 
mil be attadced for sonwdiii^ whidi has nod^ to do with dieir 
strobile and befonevdiidithfflefmie duty would have been helpless — 
such is the character of this deviation, dus disease of die petty* 
bouigeoisie. 

fc is extremdy dKxddxg tiiat after this repudiation of the massoi 
the PC vduch passed a resohidtm on die dewlqmients and soft the 
CC ofganiso* dime, did not evm comtemn these comrades mudi 
less ronove some of diem from responsible positions. It canmit be 
that the PC was unaware of what happened at die last mass meeting, 
befme the leador came to PHQ, diat he had just retreated before the 
masses. 

fo foct die CC organiser ami PC foiling to nme what had haq;pened 
forgot tte enormity of the crime wA went in for long-drawn-out 
reioluticmary {dans, foi:^ttii% that vadllators were in diaige all 
over the district. No attend was made even to ecfaicate diem. On die 
odier hand by actiiig as if tiotfamg has happened, by not tdlii% diem 
at least that no revtdudonary struggle is possible widi sudi cowardly 
vadllations, d» PC pandmedtofoeir revtfodiamsm, and oontrfouted 
to die dtdiacle of aurests rtf' the CC organiser and die DC meafoors. 
The CC organiser and PC also openly pandeied to and encouraged 
the association of DC leadersUp wifo the himpen dtemeots — 
leadenhip which was preferring lumpen de m e nt s to the masses. 
Had the CC otgainser mid PC understood die lead meaning of foe 
last mass meeting, they would have knomi foat to allow diese 
ccBnaades to associate wifo these hnitpeos was to encourage them in 
die betrayal mass strag^. 

TIte IK: fooadd have at kast laid down foat ft was kap^^ 
for comtada to laiae foe mass tempo to a hodiog p(^ key up all 
oqiectMioia, and foen give i» slogam Tins is lefonmst sabotage, ft 
diould hatw defioftely stated foat at foat aseetmg-'Ci^ 
seine etiiewte n i gaiiiafo^ maaiogaftdfic^tetaian^ 
nextditte»-^«fifoiliteof«etkNi--«n^^ 
foe mass tempo and coQviaioed foe maaaes foftl stn^ll^ 01^ 
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inqierative. A really revoiutionaiy and resource&l leadership could 
have given a slogan of action that veiy day, especially if not giving 
sudi a slt^an meant dissipation of mass tempo. Firstly, to make no 
prq>arations, and widxnit preparations or minimum mganisational 
measures bring the masses to die point of action mid in die 
nmne of pnparatirei pos^xme actkm — is betrayal. In such cases die 
masses will not only lose dieir confidence in the party but tl^r 
tempo might take distorted d»nis. 

Instead dt first naiUrg down &ese gross deviations—the resolution 
describes the situation in general, i.e. without reference to die 
vacillations of the party leaders, and goes in for a loi^'drawiwnit 
plan of revohitionary' fight, migration firom villages, etc., but misses 
the essaitial thing — ^that the vacillations are prevaitmg even the 
preparatory econcmiic struggle, leave aside its passing over into a 
political struggle. The resoluticai righdy rejects the slogan to declare 
a new government in the course of the struggle and correcdy states 
that we must concentrate on organs of struggles etc. There was 
nothir^ wirx% in antidpatmg developinents, expecting revolutionary 
(tevelqHnans to take place out of the struggle and prqiarir^ for 
them. Notto have diou^alKMd future developirients would be sheer 
o{^[KNrtunism, fixgettir^s dot partial stn^g^ easily pass off imo 
hi^i» forms and phase. But the preparations must be real and not 
iniagiiiaiy, i.e. th^ innst addrm diomsdhnis to die situation that is 
most likely to develop on die basis of die rtidities of today, and not 
to imagtnary devdopmeois. Aadfooe w» not the slightest excuse 
fo foigdidiat was loflieintgfoditt stnigi^ indieinmH^^ 

Provincial C onw a iUtftO' *! Vlhroni Amdlpiis 

fodwconrseoftheresohsticmdnPCmdGes the most oppoituntst 
formulation mid suggests diat it is based on somethin firom 
Lenin ; 

“For abatic reason too the amnaediate a 

govomnent is wropg. Why is it that we conmiaiiists do not form 
govownsots by oftniiBg power indfot bcmtpmm 
'dedmmanG^ dm gorannmeat inpopw mdidmg dhe niat ^ 
Becmae we bebere in mtil henertly pmm dm policy of ae^^ 
proper popidw wmifog dpopifo demc^^ 
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leadiog towards power does not constitute such a verdict. Only the 
support of the majority of die people secured dirou^ danocrattc 
vote ctHistitutes atch a verdict. (Explain Lenin)." 

There never was and there never could be any sanction for this 
atrocious formulation in Lenin. To nation Lenin in diis cormecdon 
is to make a dishonest use of Lenin's name and mislead the ranks. 
The comrade concerned and the PC must be warned that it is 
impermissible to make use of Lenin’s name in this manner to suggest 
as if die para is a faithful summarisation of Lenin's views. Lmin 
must be quoted. Cannot be allowed to be distorted. 

It is obvious that the CC organiser and the PC who failed to note 
the running away from struggle, who did not attempt even to educate 
the leadership regarding the enormity of the crime, and who in face 
of it calmly drafted a revolutionary plan were guilty of 
phrasemongering pett> -bourgeois revolutionism. 

There would have bmi reality about their plans if they had seen 
that the struggle was being let down even in its early stage — than 
they would have takoi precautions to unleash it and le^ to hig^ 
forms. 


Not Ldt-Adventurism— ^ttt Opportunism 

The secretar>''s note on the happenii^s after die arrest and in 
reviewing die developments frmn die b^iiining cooimits ^ain a 
right-reftmntst enw of diaracterising an uftrarightist anti-Marxist 
tendency as Left-adventurism — as if the comrades conccraed 
advanced «log«n-<t and actions wfaidi outstrqiped die consciousness 
of die masiw— when in reality they v/ert terrify by die masses 
and could not keep pace with diem. A tendency slumid not be 

characterised by die wtetb used by thcM who exiu^ it, but by dieir 
deecte, actions. The secretary diinks diat the whtdetroidile bodl witii 
PC and DC arose because di^ todc an insurrectiotnst po^km u^en 

it was a qnestkm df partial stniggle only. This is totidfy wrea®. The 

fiasiM came besausc evOT the fMeraraitwy stiug^ was n« laia^ 

sodiatdteftvolutioiHuypossifaaiitieseouldnotbeseendev^Vwi- 

It is tn» dim dwae who fiinkod d« pitparatoffy taB^ lou^ 


I i»Ts ; 1 1 iTiW* vTTTiiTr » i * .L: 
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The seoetary has &Uen into the typical refimnist error of explaining 
all fiascos which are due to right-reformism as being due to Left- 
adventurism, insurrectiaiisni, ^ that one can ^ cfeepm’ and deeper 
into reformism. This is how Josfai andthe old CC always explained 
filings and tcxfii the party into the nmrass of reformian. Thm was 
imfiung wrong alxMit foresedng the revoluticmaiy possibilities of 
file straggle— what was wrong was that the pn^mratray form—, 
straggle for land, etc. which was to have unfolded the revoiutionaiyt 
possfoilides, even this stage was sabotaged wfak^ made file PC lookl 
ridiculous. Naturally even when it is correct to expect revtfiurionaiy 
possibilities, one would look ridiculous if one could not organise 
even the preparatory stage. But fimn the fiuilt is not that you thou^ 
of revolutionary possibilities. From file present experience the 
seoetaiy practically draws file ctmclusion t^ it was only a case of 
partial stru^le and it was wrong to hat« thought of revolutkmaiy 
possibilhies at all. Tims he practically comes to the conclusion of 
thnking of partial stuggles 01^ wimn partial straggles are conducted- 
-fois is file logical result of file way he poses file question — the 
coonection between partial struggles mid political stnigglei unlmked 
and lefiMmism conies by the bacluioor. 

In justification d fiiis the semetary fiiitiier contrasts 'organised 
infinence of file party* wifii qxxfianeotts movemerd of file masses. 
By making this contrast hq practically argues that politics, 
levohitiooaiy develofMneaSs, etc. come only when you move the 
peoffie (oigaaised mfihieooe), and ixd when you are inoving with file 
pec^ (^ontaneoDS movement). Once more fivongh fins coidrast 
file lisdc between qroolmeons stirnggles and revolutionary 
dewdopoMto hi Inotp^ ft » true hadeifii^ of fim parly is ahfw^ 
noonussiy. But liwf liy uud Icm&ib 

^pcMtaiiraw negt afMut fiom tiirat. 

b a levoIntkiBiny period fin spo ntan e ous actiwiy erf fim mawes 
incxeatM and fiK party imufi )e^ 

igwtetioBMywaemwIadi mast be green ppyercci^^ 
nqpBiiaiion’by fim party. To contnwt the to coMnut fiie 
I caindfi p oy fim pt^ wifii fibe revohsfioiiuy iuftiaiive of 
masses ft mbeBtfiefiiismasemaiiduBiiBkfimpagtyftomfiwBt^ 
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fililestpart. It uoi^ one stq> short Off <ieiKMUic»ui^ the 
Ae masses as anardhy — catting them unruly. Jo^diAsorted a numher 
of accqited Marxist terms— >-amoiig them spontaneity — to brittle 
the rote of ttie masses. Sudi bettttUng makes it appear as if the main 
source to toe revrttution is ncA the masses but the party — abomgems 
ktea. It is also a typicaltyCoc^ress idea. The Ox^gress would start 
struggte evoy ten years— use toe accumulated discontrait and madce 
it appear as if tlK Cmigress was the source of toe struggle In toe 
intervening period it would srtootage strikes, peasaiU struggles^ by 
saying it is anarchy. This and nothing else will be toe result of toe 
secretary's hne. 


VIII. CORRECT PROLETARIAN STAND ON KASHMIR 


It was because of this reformism that on several important 
questions toe tactical lirie toe party was forgotten, toe tads flowing 
from toe strat^c objective mid cIass*combination were forgotten 
and some party comrades, including sonte CC monbers be^ to 
voice their past prejudices — petty^bourgems radicalism — ^as the 
correct line. 


The issue of Kashmir was an inqxntant issue on whidid»re was 
a lot of conflision and becuse oftois petty4x)orge(w itorasemoi^ering 
and toe number of issues involWd, clear tactics cmild not be 
devetrqred. The pirtotem in Kashmir was no doubt somewhat 
conplicated. it mvdved toe tactics of Britito inqiaialism and 
undorstandu^ of its tactics by us in the 1^ of our new Ime. It 
inwttved toe vital questian of Aii|^Ain«rtcan bases on Soviet border, 
k also mvohwd toe qitestom of attitode in a tospule between Pakistan 
and toe faiilian Union and broug^ tqi toe geoHral (psedion of what 

attitude toe pwty was to take towards toem ordinarily m rdtoion to 
eaA otoex. tbm toere was toe tptestiem of toe democratic rnovement 
vtokhluKllinc^tia^ioiis ofaito'feu^ stn^gte, dioo^ it was 


led by a bomgeois foadership. Tins bourgeois lear tershi p mid toe 

movemwt ied by k l»vc beat attadted incicilessly by toe Pd^ 
ptopagsatosis^ and toek tool toe Azad Katomir goveram^ 
is ttt reality ^ loot of toe Bikuh imperialiits. Ike agents of 
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to af^ieal to communal fedings of tiie Kashmiris and win over ^dch 
Afaduliab (Ai the basis of Islamic soitiments but dtey failed. Sheikh 
Abdullah himself would have liked to see the last of the maharaja 
long ago and ronove him but of cmirsc will not end the feudal 
landlord class — ^the jagirdari — and solve the agrarian questicm. The 
Indian union government, whose armies drove the raiders from 
Kashmir, was interested on retaining the feudal prince so that it 
could strike a big bargain against the danocratic movement and 
was therefore bringing pressure on Sheikh Abdullah to posQrone 
the issue. 

This was the situation in which a correct proletarian stand was 
to be taken. 

The hangover of die past controversies in the first place obstructed 
a clear understanding inside die P6. In the past, in the CC meeting 
which produced die Mountbatten resolution smne comrades had taken 
an incorrect. stand, saying that the Indian union — by which diey 
meant (he Indian uniem government — was more pre^essive than 
Pakistan and dierefore we should say that imperialism wxtuld attempt 
to use Pakistan against the Indian union. This stand was correedy 
rejected and it was stated that through partition British imperialism 
would attempt to use both against each other. 

With dw handover of these cemtroversfes in their minds, some 
comrades would not see the actual roles of the v-arious participants 
in die Ka^unir tangle aiul wanted to criticise every attack gainst 
the raiders and Pakistan, if a similar attack was not made on the 
Indian union govenmnait. Their position practically amouided to 
ti%at die Indian union army on the same plane as the Rudecs and the 
logicai conclusion ai their tactics was, resist the Indian army also. 

Impena&d Cmnsidraey for Aiiti-Soviet Bases 

A mmnait's diou^ should Imvetokl these coinradestiud their 
posftioo w» tlte same as thtd of British in^rialism and dtat it was 
a posittofi which betrayed the peqple of Kashmir into die hmids of 

Fintly, weoaatdndtconteraouradiveB wddi mwdy giving degans 
iite bd^ die iBtdaFs* ollsmnve was dte ctmpkmjf Wmsm 
aBd*S(n9et bases in and when Pakistan was bemgepedh^ t^ 
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for it. Tliese comrades, by refusing to make any distinctions, were 
actually covering the complicity of Pakistan in the anti>Wiet 
conspiracy. It was so because having (tecided that there was no 
difference between Pakistan and Indian unicrngoverunoit, by refusal 
to study the tonporary, actual role of each in an inckbot, a particular 
omflict. It was our task to unmask those uho were conspiring for 
anti-Soviet purposes at the bdiest of foitish in^erialism and advance 
such slogans as would he^ foe pec^e in prevoiting this con^iracy 
foxn being successful. 

These oennrades gat studk because they had akeady made q) 
their minds that it was immaterial whether Pakistan won or Indian 
union won — both would be aiUi-Soviet. That both would be anti- 
Soviet was correct and true. But foe special e7q)osure of Pakistan, 
special concentration of fire cm it was necessary to expose foe anti- 
Soviet game of imperialism, of Pakistan leaders, to the people. In 
this particular instance Pakistan was playing the role of direct agent 
of imperialism, of anti-Soviet conspirator, an active role. It had to 
be nailed down. 

Secondly, thou^ it is very correct to say tiiat no distinction can 
be made betwem foe Indian union goveiionmt and Pakistan— by 
describing one as pre^ressive and ofoer as leackionary, it is wholly 
inconect to state that the patty dcNss not adcpit dififereifoal approach 
to foe qu^tiem of limiting bofo; foat It both in an identical 
way. On the other hand it is incumbent on tile party to choose such 
methods of figlfong, expoting bofo as sicces^Iy unmask to the 
pec^le the particular role they are playi^ in agiven incidoti and ck> 
it in a manner which advances the democratic movement against 
bofo. 

Diflereititated Exposan of Pticiitaii and Indian Govennaents 

The questkm of Kasbrah it a typicid questwiL It was evi^ 

awaA ttiasfoe ra^oFimpetiaKst conaMtacy. The 

rwders were led by impetudist officers. They tweae tramed by Pakistan 

officers. Here in actual life tiw imperial were using Pakistan 
ag«^ tiie peofde of Kretair, as their insttunKnt, ^ also their 
itistniiiifsxit faidiaii imioii govenunent wliidi sought to 

sletd,«i»areh ov^ than, Iq? getting Kasha# aa^ to the hadian 
ttttkin. ba^perihl#! ’w# .as Ptitotans 
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interv^cm, as raiders' war, as Pakistan's conflict with India. It 
would be prcHrnqjerialist to treat Pakistan aial Indian union on the 
same plane in fliis instance. Why was Pakistan being used ? llie 
following quotatioa makes it clear : 

“The underlying cause of the war in Kashmir lay in flus state's 
geogr^^cal locatitm, at the juncture of several state borders — 
including, in particular, the Soviet border. Anglo-American 
imperialist strategists aimed to convert Kashmir into a link in th^ 
ch^ of military bases with which they are doing flieir best to 
surround the Soviet Union. They were particularly interestod in the 
nortton-ihstricts — Gi%it,Chitral,andanumberofodiersmaOieudal\ 
principalities. 

“After foe division of India into two dominions the questicm of 
Kashmir’s future was foe cause of considerable anxiety to British 
ruling cirdes. In India, reactionary trends had not yet coiik out so 
qpeniy as they have today, aiui th^e was a growing tendency for 
secession fomn foe British Empire and foe establishment of an 
indqxmdent democratic rqiublic. On foe ofoer hand, it was already 
clear foat Pakistan would ronain within foe empire, and that this 
(kxninian would be entirely dqjmlent upmi British and American 
support. In view of all tfos, foe Anglo-American strategist foh 
th^ if they were to retain Kaslsnir as a strat^^ military base, they 
must get it included in Pakistan. 

“Their phai was sinqile; armed intervention in Kafomir, to be 
launched from the tmritory of Pakistan, and to be carried to 
c(»iq>ldion before foe Govemment of Iidia could take counter- 
measures. They o^KWted no serious resistance in Kashmir itsdf, 
for foe following reasons” {New Times, No. 40, 29 Sept 1948 — 
'The Whr in Kashmir’). 

It would be seen foat foe imperialists did make a sfa(»t4enn 
(fifl^enoe between the two beo^ of foe powerflil democratic 

nieiiMMtietu in 

Undi^ foe choomstanoes fome was bowid to be a foffonsatial 
apfm»di, dogams cf l^g^itkig both, differaBi wa^ and 

mtofoodtK-a^ foe wmt because of foe fimt foat foe demiociitic 
moraneot m Kashmir, foe mainstay of pr o gr e ssiv e movement, hwl 
i|)edad ifoaiom abom foe liidtan 
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It was of course wnmg to have talked as we cUd b^ne the party 
congress, diat die Indian army was a liberating army. It was also 
wrong for any omununist in Kashmir to have pinned his faith in die 
h^ian array. But mice die Indian army entered with the sanction of 
the leado* of die democratic movonent, and also indie bad^rmind 
of materialist conspiracy and the necessity to beat bade die raidms, 
we could nottake the stimd virtually amounting to: resist the raiders, 
resist the Indian army. Certain comrades in fact wanted to take this 
stand though they were not saying it c^ienly. But they violmtly 
reacted to any appeal to thive the raiders out, and diey wanted 
simultaneously an attack cm the Indian army. 

Our Tactical Slogans 
Our tactic could only be : 

(1) Fight and opp(»e and rout the raiders and Pakistan army, 
defeat the imperialist conspiracy. 

(2) Expose and isolate die Indian union government, and d^ 
illusions created about it by Sheikh Abdullah, by demanding 
liquidation of feudalism and fencing die government to come out in 
die open and eiqiosing its obstructions (Sardar Patel’s statoxiait). 

f 

(3) in view of the fact that we had no indqiQDdent base, build 
that base by initiating a peasant movement to take over land, 
confiscate landed estates, etc. and thus become an indqiaident force 
capable of mobilising the Kashmir people indqiendetitly of Shdkh 
Abdiillsdi, a force vdiich will be the base whm^ iiKvitable conflict 
betweim dm people of Kashmir and die Indian union gowmment 
breaks out. 

It is in die course of building this base, in pressing for the 
in^temaitatimi of die democratic programme, that we criticise and 
expose ^ Sheikh’s government as incompeumt and then as 
comprotniser. Our weakness in die movement makes people 
concentrate on verbal exposure which cnabtes dtooonilironiisas to 
successfolly imlate us and keep us away from shaqiing die destiny 
of the inofveinent at die mo^ oucial period. While comrades in 
Kadanir have bempinsaiiig a rightist pdhey'^^ 
btiJM in ind^Madcatt base, vboi <me %ctioa talks rdiout attadk on 
the SheiEh cottam comrades Bom outside^ widnut caiinig to 
study dn aalttatioa in Kashmir, our weilcam, die hidqpcndsnt 
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Strength of the proletarian party, the interplay of conflicting forces, 
etc., want to iiut^ the Sheilch along with others. They would not 
a distinction between Azad Kadunir government and the Sheikh 
and want to concentrate fire on the Sheikh as the compromiser. 
Intemperate and wrong attack on the Sheikh who is still the leader 
of the democratic movement will play into the hands of reaction. 

Today, the economic situation in Kashmir is extremely critical 
and a big movement can be set ablaze — a movement in the rear of 
the Indian union army, a movement before which the Sheikh woula 
have to render account. All exposure of the Sheildi must be connected\ 
witii the development, of the movement and must corresptmd to the \ 
conditions created through it. Such a movement, demanding at the \ 
same time arms for defence — serves both purposes — defence against 
Pakistan, against Indian union — security of the democratic 
movment. 

The Sheikh should not be treated so lightly. It is significant that 
\^en he organised tire liberatimr day, the representative of the Soviet 
Union attended it, vrhile the representatives of Anglo-American bloc, 
accept India, boycotted it. To concentrate fire on him, forgetting the 
other forces, without creating preconditions for successful fight 
against his comprranising policy, is to play a reacticmary role. 

R^rence to UNO & US Intervention 

The conflict between the Indian unian government and the British 
inq)erialists became so sharp tiiat it could not be settied at merely 
governmental level. Armies were used through Pakistan. Afterthat 
it became still more sharp and India referred tiie questitm to the 
UNO, i.e. sought.to bring pressure on British imperialism through 
tiK intervention of other inqKtialist powers. Hris reacted like a 
bo(»nerang on the Indian union govcmiment and gave q)portunity 
for American intervaition. Under these circumstances the roie of 
foe Indian wiioD in refeniri^ totiie UNO had to be eTposed as sedcing 
mperialist intmveiitkm rafoer than rouse foe pecple thiXMi^ librarian 
lefiHins etc., and foe role of Pakistan, its cmfonuous resistance to 
UNO, etc. to be exposed as wmldi^ in con^kacy wifo foe British 
etc. to fulfil foe imperialist plan; and foe peofde of Kaslunir to be 
roused to foe dan^rs of imperialist mtervratkm. Ooet more a 
fofforemiated j^l^moach had fo be 
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The imperialists have played their game cleverly. At one strdce 
with the aid of Pakistan they have secured omtroi of Gilgit and we 
have fiiiled to expose — P^kistmi’s role in this treacherous cmispiracy- 
all because of the pressure to equate both Pakistan and Indian unirni 
on every issue. 

For die rest they have helped the raiders, Pakistan, to prolong the 
conflict, tire out the Indian troops, so that a bargain is struck for 
division of Kashmir and they get away with die Soviet border 
region — and all this in the name of doing justice to Pakistan. Today 
die situation is such that the Indian unicni, especially peih^s after 
the commonwealth ccmferraioe, is prqiared to agree to division — the 
capitalists are already demanding it — which would enable it to turn 
to the task of dealing with die democratic movement. The treachery 
cannot be eiqiosed unless even now we make a difierentiated tqiproach 
in exposure and dispel the illusion about India, about the Sheikh’s 
policy etc., while fighting frontally the raiders and Pakistan. 

Settlement and Plebiscite — New Imperialist Move 

In these circumstances nothing is real, the proletarian party 
caimot influence the events at ail, unless it builds an indepesK^t 
base through agrarian movement, agitates on die programme of 
anti-feudal and agrarian revolution amd initiates the movenwnt to 
implement it. This is the basis of fight against all enemies, of 
successful isolation of the cmqiromisers. 

If an agreed division does not take place, hnperialists will ^[xmsor 
a plebiscite as an instrunuait of diis division. In die plebische of 
ccRirse the questiem of whether Kashmir can reimin indepomtent 
will not be put. But can we ourselves raise die slogan today — 
faidependent Kashmir? Firsdy, one does not know the stro^lh of 
dieiedingforimiqienrtoice — i.e. existence as an indepoKhait state. 
The territmy of Kashmir sdde, as it consisted bdbre the invasion, 
ermsists of a number of natumalides — Pathan, Punjabi, Kashmiri; 
Jamau. Ktuhmir has always beat a heterogoieous mass — and the 
cominoa tie of democratic movement do^ not go beyond die Ka^axnr 
vidky. Under these cmaunstaiK^s, duare will be no surdi thitig as 
indepe»dQqftiU^knu,iiak»krBli»stoliieK8a^^ — 

and siiiai^teaiieoiiidy oto aadooahties am allows 
h is (|ufte tdmaus that in the case dt oatiooalities, idee Gil^ and 
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ethers — indqpeadaice would be just anodier name for mq)erialist 
(kmtin^iMi. fo foct it will lead to the plan of division ^ch foe 
Indian imion and imperialists are planning in cemung to terms with 
each other. Can the Kashmir valley at least romain independent ? 
It seems difficult since it will have to rout armed imperialist 
con^iracies all round including foe cmispiracy of the Indian union 
and Pakistan interests. For us to take a lead in any such slogan 
unless we first know the prospect of indepemience would be to adcqjt 
a pcdicy which might help ingrerialism only. Our stand must 
siKfo as helps foe pet^le of Kashmir in alliance wifo the pecgiles of 
the two big states, to akfoieve people's democracy as quickly as 
possible. To forget the machinatimis of imperialism whor raising 
titoskrganofmdqrendenceistoactasfoehenchinenof imperialism. 

Our Stand on Bebiscite 

In foe plebiscite what stand should we take? Should we vote for 
Indian uniem ? Should we vote for Pakistan? Should we ranain 
neutral? It must be realised foat plebiscite if it comes will come in 
^ite of us, will come because of foe failure of the democratic 
movemoit to settle foe question in a revdutkmary way — through a 
people’s democratic Kashmir — uniting various nationalities and 
capable of defisiding itself While our aim contimies to be a people’s 
donocratic Kadunir, while we continue to fight for it, we are called 
^xm to give our vote in the plebiscite. The vote we express in 
pldnsdte. is not an ahemative to peq»]e’s democracy; we ate not 
chcKMong between pet^ie’s demoaacy and the Indian union or 
Pakistan; nor are we askhtg foe people to vote fin* foe one m foe 
ofoer because oito slide or government iqmateins fivedom and foe 
other does not Ws will call on foe people to vote one way or foe 
ofoer by refotence to one ciitaion <mly~-^vofoig w^nefa wi^ g^ves 
foe peofde of Kafonm a better diance to cariy forward foeir batde 

for people’s democtacy. In fots comeetfon, foe stnmypfo of dw 

wt»lmig‘«lanmoveineidfoeaGhtenitmy,oftltopeo|fos’s 

of foe democratic movemera, cf foe of afonnee between foe 

demoeratfo taovenaentt m Kafonfo and foe 

critukm. Taka^nnojKKomdaifoera&ciltnt^iiewoH^ 

kcailmgcmfoepeiDpfocd’ICaainnh’tovoteforfoelwfiattm^ ^ 

eamiot ask foem to voto for jNdttan nra can we lenmin neotiai. 
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It is mtainly wioiig if one were to ask the Kai^uniris to vote for die 
Indian unicm under the pleathat the tedianuiuon state or govenonoit 
rc^rosotts freedcnn, i.e. by retrace to the leaderdiip of the iwrfian 
union, by making a distinctioo betuwoti ttes Lea^ l«^dftryh ip of 
Pakistsm and the Ckmgress leadership of the Indian union. But it is 
fmsatSing our duty if, t»dien die issue is posed in ^ite of us— 
were not to tell die people of Kashmir thm inside dte Indian union 
diey have a strong ally m. die matured wotking-class rnovcmiem— a 
stnwg ally in the advanced donocradc movement — and dierefbre 
conmaradvdy better conditions for carrying forward the, struggle 
for peqile’s (kmocracy. It is refosal to take an indqien-dait stand 
under die guise of not making distinction betwem two bourgeois 
leaderships — ^forgetting the movement of the. proletariat and ‘the 
masses ^judging things solely by referoice to the conflicts of the 
bmirgeotsie — a qiecial way of trailing behind the bourgeoisk. 


IX. FRENCH INDIA — AND PRO-IMPERIALIST 
DEVIATION 

Hie wroi% and anb-Mancist understandii^ that it is reformist to 
distinguish between the tactics of iri^peri^ian arid the IiKhan urikm 
govomment, diat the proietmtat can adopt a stand of neutrality and 
indidfmencewdiendtoqpienionofiiigierialist pcKsessboslikeFtendb 
India or Pmtuguese Goa jmning die Indian tmum is raised on die 
plea diat there is nothii^ to dioose between inqperialism and die 
union govenanent — Elands die advocates straigihl into the arms of 
uiqieiaaliaa as ttdki the Finndh Indian comrades. Some comiades 
indtePBdle&iddyo|^neddi!ditwaswroog,of^portonisttovotefi»r 
Freardi India^Moa^ dm indtan unkm vdien the question was nused 
duongh the ]dehiscHn---saace in didr opimon dieie was nofomg to 
dioose between Frendh irapoialian a^ die cofodxHatmg Indian 
aniott gos«mMnt---iiduch was afae^ 

The lofreal ctmidaston of such an cmdook could only be dm 
(ht^jnoefol and treaciieroiis policy pursued by the French fodm 
conmiiaifte iMhandiey 
dtt Fnateh iaoipmalnt nm^ 
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Such phrasetiKMigcrs, appearing to be heroic, wishing to appear as 
uncompromising fighters against the national bourgeoisie only do 
service to imperialism — to anodier section of the world bourgeoisie. 
In decidit^ on the issue of plebiscite they only see die two bourgems 
secdmts — imperialists and the national bourgeoisie, but forget the 
people — ^the anti-imperialist peqpie of Pondicherry and other areas 
and the people of India, they forget the needs of the common struggle 
of both these, of the genuine anti-imperialist desire to get rid of| 
foreign imperialism, and by forgetting it allow the boutge-oisie to \ 
erqiloit it arid pose as changiions of the national independraice. Besides 
they wrcmgly identify voting in die plebiscite with a choice between 
people's democracy and the collaboraticmist government. 

In die past before the seccmd pait>' ccmgress corrected the line, 
there was the horrible (kviation mi ti^ question of French India — 
when our comrades called on the people of French India to go fimn 
under the heels of French imperialism into the arms of free India. To 
call Indian union free India, to call joining Indian union freedom, 
was of course wrong and amounted to cheating the masses. But that 
is no rea^ why comrades, as a reaction to diis stami, should deveiq} 
another deviation which does not recognise the expressive diaracter 
and national humiliatimi of being under a foreign rule — a humiliation 
which is generally felt. But such mistakes will always be ccanmitted 
by those who fasten their eyes on die upper classes and iKit on the 
masses and the needs of die struggle. 

How did die question of French India joining Indian unkm arise? 
Not only as a rKoltofdie Indian union go vera maatwandi^ to eadciKl 
its territcny, but as a result of dw sanse anti-imperialist indignatton 
to stem which Britidi inxerudists had to agree to instal Nehru in 
power. The diivii^ force was the pqpular indignation. Under diese 
dmatistaiKes vdiat could be our advnx to die people? We of course 
could not go on tetlii% them thM Iwhan union taeam iteedom but 
were bound to expose the dass tide in foe union. ^ were at the 
same time boimd to tead die strn^^ against f rendi B«fw>tialism 
whkh foe national goyrnmneitt was sabo^^ I hebottigeotiaewas 
coocxifoatmg <» fdehisdto to get foe terifoxy 
it aspect fona of cajapomiae. Omtiitfo was to ptefo tihead 
foeati^n^ iilach w« timviemfoig, dn» cNtt^ 
iito lefomust Into puiaaed before dto second oaagmti^ w« 
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Struggle at die bel^ of naticmal leaders and allowed die bouigeoisie 
to take the question at governmental level. Our tactics should have 
been to drive out French imperialism — and people could have bera 
unhed for that puipose— vriiich would have placed us in a fevourable 
position to deal with die bourgeois govenunent. It is howcwr dear 
that any idea of maintaining Pmididierry and other possessions as a 
separate state would have been totally unreal, considering the 
scattered character of the possessions, the extremely tiny diaracter 
and the fact that diey could neither function as a political and 
eccmomic unit. 

Once die question of plebiscite was raised and hope of a peaceful 
solution created — it became at least temporarily difficult to forge a 
united stru^le against French imperialism, for its overthrow. People 
thou^t to vote would do the trick. What was our advice under these 
circumstances, considering the foct that there were absolutely no 
proposals for the existence of Frraich India as an independent state? 
What would have been our advice if on the eve of August 1946 a 
plebiscite had been takrai in India asking the people to dioose between 
Mountbattoi and Nehru — on the questiem whether power should be 
given to Ndmi or not? We would have said this is compromise, no 
freedom etc., but how would we have voted? Similarly here die 
question had to be decided on the concrete neois of the struggle. Did 
it help die Indian peqile’s struggle for ^nocracy to allow Indians 
to ronain in the French uniem? Did it stroigthen the alliance of die 
people? Did it correspond to the genuine anti-imperialist feelings of 
the Pot^idherry and other people and the feelings of the anti- 
impoialist masses of India? Did it serve the united pec^le to bring 
face to fiice with the bourgeoisie to fight die ernnmon anti-capitalist 
battle? It is dwse questions that decide, aiKi diey decide in favour of 
the Frmch possessknis joinit^ the Indian union. 

Those who advocate that it is httmaterud vdiedier the masses 
remain m the Indian unkm or Fiendi unicin, decide the question 
soldy by re&$mx to the expbidiig dashes and fmget the masses 
and dcir real momneat and under the guise of uiicorigiroiiiising 
fight agidnd the bou^geo^ join the camp hni^^ 

It hr that ouliook, wroiqi^ stmtg&ened by advke froni dm 
Flench CP, that hmded the Pondicheny comndes in the dthade. 
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The Frendi inqjmalists very decisiv^y oqploited the situation to 
tmdce our ccnmades propagate for than ami at the same time keep us 
out of the eiecticMis. Their party, tiw Socialist Psuty, kimwing foe 
mood of foe masses did not come out qpoily with foe slogan of 
ronaining in the Frendi union, it todc an ambiguous stand ; while 
<»dy foe communists canq)aigned for remainii^ wifoin foe in^perialist 
union. woe thus isolated, attacked, etc., discredited as suppOTters 
of inq)aialism while the real imperialist party posing as neutral 
carried foe votes. In Mahe foe situation came to a head and uprising, 
with us ronaining isolated and compelled to boycott the elections. \ 
In (me or two other places also the CP was compelled to boycott foe 1 
elections — so big was the anti-imperialist tonpo. Thus those who 
forget iirqrerialism are naturally forgottoi by the masses. 


X. THE FOREIGN POLICY AND 
INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

On diis (]uesti(»i also foore is a tendency aimuig certain ccmirades to 
repeat (mly general sl(^gans about foe Indian union government havittg 
joined the Anglo-Aroerkan bloc and rq>eatit% that r^ressicm in 
India is launched at foe dictates of American imperialism-without 
cariiig to marfoal oid focts to prove tlw statement and arguing as if 
foe minority of foe people, inchidmg the petty-bourgeois followers 
of the Ccmgress, have alrearty arxqrted tte fact that foe government 
is (xdlabcmationist, that it is not imrsumg an indqrendoit policy. 
Any attenqtf to prove foctnally by reference to concrete events is 
run down as ‘defenstve’; what t^ in practice demand is mere 
deminciation. Any reference to the sacrifice of freedom and 
sovereigptyistundownbecatiseitisatguedasTOfieedomemj^— 
how can it be sacrificed? 

Itns is once mom not oiify a difinqgmd fo facts, car a .^pietfoQtt of 
ai^roach, bm an abjiaidion of foe agaitttt foe booig^ 

mfoe€oiicieiB,fiidam to realise foat to be alfotfofjgldfoeb^^ 
aicoessfiill^ OB fob issoe, as on any ofocr isaii^ yon have to coi^ 
wdfo stntgli^ fo fofofo foe b(wi^^ pfonwfeefoity nm 
atway wifo foe mmmfat nwt ra|Miaili«i» fop — twimal iMiitiiwwrfM and 
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Today the world bourgeoisie is makmg an insane drive for 
war, when unknown to the Indian people the treacherous Indian 
bourgeoisie is ccmspiring vsith the imperialists for an anti-Soviet 
war, such failure to isolate, to fight the bourgeoisie on the plea of 
adopting ‘offensive’ constitutes a danger and maiace. 

This deviation which is nothing but running away from the 
ccnrcrete struggle ignores how deep fire illusion of 'independent' 
foreign policy can be in a country w’hich believes it has just waa its 
‘indepei^ence’ and ‘freedmn’ and vshere the leartes, of foe national 
movement are for foe first time at foe head of foe government. It 
also ignores the ocmcrete fi>rm in which the bourgeoisie of fois country 
is exploiting foe past traditimis and heritage to bolster up its satellite 
foreign policy. And thirdly, it totally ignores also foe common forms, 
and dicing forms whirfo foe bourgeoisie is using through its press, 
its government, its stand in the UNO to represent its foreign policy 
as an indq>mdent one. 

Fight Against Anti-Soviet Propaganda 

Firstly, how does foe international bourgeoisie cany tai its anti- 
Sovi<« war prqraganda? It is difficuk to carry oa such propaganda 
openly with the rise in foe influence on the Soviet Union, with foe 
rise in dmiocratic and socialist ctmsciousness of foe masses, wifo 
the rise in foe feelings, of international solidarity. Bour]^is 
propaganda foerdfore precisely addresses itselftofoesefiuks, deddng 
itself mit as defisiders of donocracy and international cooperation 
and attadking foie Soviet Union as totalitarian, char;^ng it wifo 
narrow-naticmalism and aggressive war designs. It is foots foot it 
seeks to osofttse the issue and mislead the pecqrle. Side by side wifo 
‘ it they brandidi foe atom bomb' to intiinidate o{^)one»ts of war by 

threatening them that if foey do not join the anti-Soviet fhmt they 

would get foe worst horrors; it also used flic atom bomb to make foe 

peopfo, yfoo have seen foehonws of a protracted war, fi»d[ that the 
war wk be a swift one. 

hi The bmmatioml Situation, Zhdanov exposed fois tactical 
line of foe boiitgnisk vnfo great darit^ 

‘tine of foe lilies taken 1^ foe idedogi^ 
hand tn tMwwt wffo foe (dans fm foe endavemeot ot Biuope is mi 
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attack on the principle of nati<ml sovereignty, an appeal for tte 
renouncemem: d^the sovereign ri^its of naticnis, to which is opposed 
the idea of a ‘world government'. The purpose of this canqtaign is 
to mask tlie unbridled expansion of American imperialism, which is 
ruthlessly violating die sovereign rights of nations, to r^resent die 
United States as a champion of universal laws, and those who resist 
American penetration as believers in an obsolete and ‘selfish’ 
nationalism. The idea of a ‘world government’ has been taken up 
by bourgeois intellectual craidcs, and pacifists, and is being exploit^] 
not only as a means of pressure, with the purpose of ideologically 
disarming the nations that defend their independence against 
encroachments of American imperialism but also as a slogan 
especially directed against the Sovid Union, which indefatigably 
and consistently upholds the principle of real equality and protection 
of the just rights of all nations, big and small Under present 
conditions imperialist countries like the USA, Great Britain and the 
states closely associated widi them become dangerous enemies of 
national independence and self-determination of nations." 

The expansionist bourgeoisie is exploiting the feeling for 
international cooperation. Through the UNO, through its sub- 
commitees, it puts fake proposals feu international cooperation, 
pn^osals which if accqited would bring the Soviet Union and the 
new democracies in the orbit of innparialist world; in the name of 
international coopeiatian cm atonuc research it seeks contrd of Soviet 
sources of .raw materials; it sedcs to secure sudi control because 
the capitalist bloc has a majority, in the UNO and its sub- 
coiraiuttees — and dnis mislead he pec^Ie. Every time it shows that 
its proptMKil hastfaem^ority bdlund it and that only the Soviet Union 
and new domocitwies are opposite ft, carefully concealti^ he het 
that he majority conri^ of cagiftalist govonnM^ who are united 
in heir q^osition to he Soviet Union, he (fevdc^ii^ hroes of 
socialism — he class character of he struggle. This of course has to 
be ejqposed concretely on each separate issue so hat bourgeois 
propaganda is paraly^. t1iebuilhngofheAi^d<>*A>iic^><^^^^ 
of tte war bloc, is tosed ondus tdeok^jcal wMdh is an 

attenqft to secure some inass aaqpixaft and which naia^ 

Thcae who oidy ^peak abotft Aj^OrAoieiicain bloc but lingiet how 
k helcxauanete ft is bedng boh; »id M h 
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The anti-Soviet campaign also takes a new form — charging Soviet 
Unum with war designs — to cash in on die peace sentiment of the 
masses. 

“Lasdy the a^iration to world supremacy and the anti-d^ocradc 
policy of the Unitral States involve an ideological struggle. The 
principal purpose of the ideological part of the American strategical 
plan is to deedve public opinion by slantferously accusing the Soviet 
Union and the new democracies of agg ressive intentions, and 
thus rqiresendng the Anglo-Saxcm bloc in a defensive role and 
absolving it of respemsibility for preparing a new war. During the 
second world war die popularity of the Soviet Union in foreign 
coundies was enormously enhanced. Its devoted and heroic struggle 
against impoialism earned it the affeedem and respect of the working 
people in all countries. The military and economic might of the 
socialist state, the invincible strength of the moral and political imity 
of the Soviet society were graphically demonstrated to die whole 
world. The reactionary circles in the United States and Great Britain 
are anxious to erase the deep impressicxi made by die socialist system 
on the working per^le of the world. The warmongers fully realise 
that long ideological preparation is necessary before they can get 
their soldiers to fight the Soviet Union ” (Zhdanov). 

The wamumgers’ pre^aganda charging the Soviet UnicMi with 
war designs has to be unmadeed as one of the riKist important part of 
the fight against die ingierialist bloc. To ignore H, and confine 
oursdves to tAvauts about. Anglo- American war bloc is to serve the 
warmongers. 

Again as part ofdus idedc^cal preparadcmdie Soviet Union is 
attadeed in yet another way— this time to ^^peal to the democratic 
and and-fiusist consciousness of the peqile and take advantage of 
bourgeois conception of donooncy. 

‘Tn dior idedogteal struggle s^ainst the USSR, the American 
imperialists, who have no great insight into political questimss, 
(kinoostrate tfaw ignmmice by laying primary stress <» dus all^^km 
diat die Soviet Ihikn is undenMxiadc ai»l totalitarian, while the 
IhM StidMi jud Choat Britain and die vhole capita 
democatatic. ^da&plartfoTOof dedc^^ stiiigg>o----onthis defaice 
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as tcftalitarian — are united aU the envies of the woiktng’Class 
without excepticm frcMn Ae capitalist m^ates to the ri^-socialist 
leaders ... The pith and substance of this propaganda is the claim 
that the earmaiic of true d^ocracy is the existence of plurality of 
parties and of an organised opposition minority.” (Zhda^v). 

Exposure of bourgeois d^nocracy, of die bourgeois attack against 
Soviet dranocracy — is also a vital part in the fi^ against die war 
bloc. It will be thus seen that the world bourgeoisie cleverly adrqits 
its forms of propaganda and fight to die cmisciousness of the people, 
change them according to needs, but there are certain contract who 
would only like to reply with a stock argumoit, ‘Oh, you are truly a 
war bloc’. 

Altxig with this of course comes the exposure, unmaddng of the 
concrete stqis takm by the bourgeoisie in pursuance of their policy, 
die Marshall plan — ^thc chief instrument of cconcanic subjugatirm of 
building war bloc, western union etc. 

In India also we find the bourgeoisie adapting itself cleverly to 
the consciousness of the pec^le, utilising all the above means and at 
the same tin» exploitir^ certain national peculiarities of die sihudion. 
All these had to be systonadcally exposed. 

In die begiiining the bourgeoisie dares not cenne mit c^pody with 
its plan of colhdioratimi with Angb-American bloc — bodi because 
of dK anti-mg>«ialist mood of die masses aiui because it idetf was 
bmgaming'fbr good terms. It thorefiire took a charactnisdc pose — 
indc^oident foreign pdicy — iiKtepoutent of both ‘blocs’. Tliroogb 
dds the bcuigecH^ was i^^>eahl% to die fieedcim aixl indqxaideiKe 
sentunoits of the pec^le, to the gemtine feding that forei^ pedk^ 
should be really indqpcadent of fortagn ui^ienalists. it was fiird»r 
cleverly exploititigdiiou^ this slogan the traditional soaped 
foe Irato people abotd powers, and cleveify bracketinig Soviet 
Unkm. wifo inporialtstpciwm 

EipNOie Nebni’s Fora^ Pofoy 

fat this sHuatkin it could be eaqrased by ^rtt liiotiHng diat 
*faidqpeadent foieigiB poliqy\td the best awant f^eodoB of 

dotois^aBd fois wu foe begaafoig of joiafa^ 
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that the two camps are not power blocs, but the camp of people and 
the camp of imperialism had to be stressed, proved and the policy 
exposed. 

Secondly, in actual practice, by reference to voting in the 
UNO, little assembly, Korea, Greece, etc. how the so-called 
‘indq)endent’ policy was a cover for serving the imperialist bloc 
— had to be proved. 

Thirdly, by ccmcretely showing that the stand of the Soviet Union 
on the concrete issues was democratic and in the interest of the people 
of the world including India: dtat the stand of imperialist powers 
was exposed to it — ^dius proving the two camps — one democratic 
camp and the other imperialist. 

Lastly, both the Unitm government and the imperialists had to 
be exposed by reference to such questions as the question of 
Indians in South Africa. Here the imperialist powers consistently 
opposed any proposal for racial equalitv-; Soviet Union consistently 
supported India and racial equality. And yet on other issues the Indian 
delegates would go with imperialist racemongers and not the Soviet 
Uniem. 

Thus concretdy before the Indian people the ts^o camps had to 
be proved — their stand and role explained; this alone gives reality 
to exposure of die policy of the Indian govemmoit. We had to negate 
concretely die prqiaganda that the two camps were mere power 
blocs — and this cannot be done by shouting abmit India government 
having already joined the Anglo-American bloc. 

Thnai^ ail diese we had again and again to prove that the policy 
pursued by die government was fundamentally opposed to the 
interests of die Indian people and was a sacrifice and sell out of the 
fieedom and soverdgpnty of dte Indian pec^le. 

Tlw sK»oiid slage m dtedevefofmiait of bourgeois policy reached 
vejy soon wism the (|uestion of comnumwealth appeared as a 
inactfoai quetto ondiBaigaEid^ Having in dte meantane suotess- 
folly sidbd widi die Aaijj^Ame^cm Idoc on alnx^ all issues, the 
oadon# btnapoltne btiian fo bui^ 

Br^di ddnmuon) way of joining die tdoo — thioui^ the Britidi 
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commonwealth. How was joining the British commonwealth 
recommended? Now it was recommended on the ground of 
international cooperation — ^taking advantage of the feeling that 
exists among the people, of an obvious fact (Nehru’s speech on 
die eve of commonwealth conference). Behind it also was the 
unexpressed thought tiiat this coqieration was to be against scane 
other power or aggressor (Soviet Union) though people could be 
made to believe that it was directed against both AnKrica and Soviet 
Union etc. 

Expose India's Alignment with the War Bloc 

The class character of this intematicmal cooperation had to be 
exposed as part of the fight against India joining die war bloc; it had 
to be exposed again as sacrifice of sovercignt>' and freedom of the 
Indian people — as joining the war bloc of imperialists. 

Now with the commonwealth ccmference comes perhaps die more 
or less open phase which had started since the Burmese uprising. 
Malayan revolt and now is seen in its nakedness after the great 
victories of the Chinese liberation anny. India is to be part of the 
commonwealth — under one name or another — ^Ndiru has already 
come out in the open saying that in Southeast Asian countries the 
communists have been directed from abroad; a step for open 
emergence of India as part of the world anti-cxmimunist, anti-Soviet 
front. We will therefore soon have in Indian press open talk about 
danger to India horn the Soviet Union, general pix^aganda tdiout 
die CPI as Soviet fifth column etc. and the build^ of the war bloc 
has (Xhce more to be exposed by exposti^ the ixX. of jotning the 
commonwealth, du: real meaning of anti-coimniinist hut — a 
prqparation to siqipress democratic and socaalxrt jazugyghs at home 
and abioad ftn* defendaig die capitalist oedb; for en^vugdu faidtan 
pecqile, sacriftcing die sovereignty <3f India in nndters of defooce. 
eocHiomic and ftneign policies to sa£^;iiatd foe itttorests of the 
caffoalists. Wbluvetoexpt^efoepiopagtmdatd^aifodrfidistsan^ 
foe govonmiemto sidetrach attentioo fom four tfeacii^^ 
asid tell die peei^ how foe socialist Soidct CMpo h ^ foal d^^ 
cfdfoSovefeigntyofadiialkmsandfoBhfoafotffooCtfota^ ^ 

Bifoe afoteide of 'we ufol you so* fifos fo onooenlnfoe dnfoe 

jiist wdien peqde afo likdy to see it mofo wfam it fo oomiqgoid in the 
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qjen; a mere attitude as if nothing specif has happened, as if 
everyone had already seen the danger, as if the government had 
already announced its joining the bloc openly only helps the 
bourgeoisie when it can be exposed most successfully. 

Alcxig with this at all stages of policy comes the imperative dut>' 
of exposing tlw: anti-Soviet propaganda vdrich charges the Soviet 
Union with obstructing peace, with war designs. The imperialist 
press agaicies nepresraiting UNO, atomic commission, Berlin most 
persistently spread anti-Soviet lies. The Indian bourgeois press 
repeats them blacks out Soviet statements and makes destructive 
commimts. All these days the comments were made to show that 
there were two war blocs. Now they will be made to show that it is 
the Soviet Union, the anti-imperialist camp that is the aggressor, 
that India's sovereignty is being threatened by the Soviet Union. It 
is this ideological propaganda that will be stepped up very soon, 
through the unofficial press. What we must remember is that it is a 
far cry from the formal joining by liulian union of the Anglo- 
American war bloc to the Indian people actively participating m it. 
B\ counteracting the specific manoeuvres of the bourgeoisie we can 
sec that the masses are not misled, that the govemmrat's bloc is not 
supported but opposed by the people. The formal formation of the 
bloc, India government jtwing it, does not end the matter; die struggle 
lias to be irdensifred to see that the ideological propaganda, of the 
bourgeoisie does not mislead the masses, that th^ see its treacherous 
character. 

Already in the iiuhan press all kinds of anti-Soviet slander is 
poured in, ^pcxaaily die language press: this, itself is a part of the 
ivat-bloc prcqia^ganda. in this proiMiganda a p(»mt«it campaign 
is carried on that tibe Soviet sy^em is not democratic and the 
usual, atgumfiids based on bourgeois (temocracy are givoi. This 
propaganda cannot be heated tighdy. It is part of the capitsdist 
propaganda to beftid#s the minds cf die bidian pec^e and nudee 
dann {miticpHte m die whkdi the ^voiunent is jointly. To 
effectively ccmnmn^iitspropagamla, dnou^ every available means 
mclut&ig noigMaiy journals etc., is m uttqgral part of the stru^le 
against die policy trfiwMmoiigers. This once more needs fectual 
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Americao Economic Aid 

Lastly, ccsnesllie Indian boutgeois appeal fm* Americmi eccHimnic 
aid, an Asian version of the Marshall plan. Here again the different 
tonporary phases throu^ which this efiPort to get American aid goes, 
its direct effect on hcmie policies, has to be exposed and clarified. 
Further, it has to. be exposed also from the angle from which peqjle 
will understand it most. 

As on the question of foreign policy, so on die question of 
foreign aid the bourgeoisie moved cautiously. It attempted to get 
the foreign aid leaving die declaration about nationalisation of 
industries intact. But pressure was brought to give it up and also 
assure foreign capitalists about guarantee of profits — before aid could 
be talked about. Hence diis obvious dcmiination, surrendra' to foreign 
capita-lists, had to be exposed. The bourgeoisie furdier relied cm the 
(tesire of the people to develop their resources and for that purpose 
take whatever hdp they could get. Here we had to take the stand 
that all help from foreign sources was welcmne provicted it did not 
lead to political and occMKimic domination and that the terms of 
Soviet agreement with other nations as well as die fact diat the Soviet 
Union is a socialist country ensure that ecotK»nic agreonents and 
help will not violate natkxial sovereignty. Chi this basis in fact we 
must devel(^ a demand fmr opening eaximnic rehdicms with du: 
countries of mtti-inqpaialists camp and expose die govrmiment’s 
refusal to do it. 

The bourgeoisie bdiaves very cleverly and moves cautiously. At 
the UNECAFE it dnmdoned against dominadcm of fbrdgn vested 
interests, created an almc^idiae of of^xisitkxi to nnpmalisin and 
dien sttiraidemi to Ainaican piessure quotifig die tndds^ 

and otha ie»)lutk)iis---a^niig foil guarantee of {»ofos and ik> 
Mttkiittlisationeto.ftaccqaedthatJiqiaabefetwiltiiidostri^ 
supfxmed American inqiaiafoBn. In foct it accqpted an inforior 
imfostrial statm. All tids had to be erqposed mid in two ways: 
(1) soveie^Bty, (2) secooGly^ 

Indte peofde me aoiaiid^ sea^ve---tn(lt0liii^^ It had to 
be exposed as petpecuatmg the bacictwwd eomo^ 
tliwaitiQg indta^s asinnttiOQ fbr ihdu 

Hie economic aid foat is soi^i^ has ihensfore to be «x]XM«d 
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c(»icrdtely as the sell out of eccaiomic sovereignty and independmx, 
creation of new vested interests and perpetuation of the backward 
colonM status of India — ^and this too by concretely giving facts, not 
by shouting. In OHitra^ the Soviet pacts have to be examined and 
shown how they develqp the economic strength of the nation and 
keep natkaud sovereignty inviolable. 

The talkers and phrasemongers in the party jump at any reference 
to freedcMU of India, protecting the sovereignty of India, any attack 
that the government is sacrificang the sovereignty of India etc. and 
Urey consider sudi a reference to freedom, sovereignty, as sickening. 
For they argue thad we are not free, we are not sovereign — ^how can 
tfum freedofn and sovereignty be sacrificed or sold? Such childish 
arguments are advanced. 

If anyone were to use the words freedom, independence, 
sovereignty, to create illusions diat these exist, that the government 
represents them, to bolster the government, th^ it is opportunism. 
But when they are used as a weapon of exposing the freedom, of 
cxposiiHS the stqps which attempt to tie down India to imperialist 
strings, of the various st^s which take the Indian people more and 
more into subservience to imperialism — they serve the purpose of 
rousing the people to fi^t for and defend national sovereignty and 
freedtnn. All such exposures can cxily be made in terms of fratknn 
and sovereignty. That also corresponds to the illusions and 
consciousness of the people who can be made to understand toe 
conspiracy of tlw govtunmont best in terms of betrayal of freedom 
and sovereagpnty. The stam^int oftoe {torasonaongers would lead to 
m attitude of ‘we told ymt so’ . Such an attitude is abjuration of toe 
struggle against the war Uoc and refusal to fight toe bourgeoisie 
just its plans are ccniiii^ mit in toe open. As is usual wito 
toese people, it is enough for them that toe bourgeoisie has planned 
jointly the 1^. 1^ what about toe peqple? How to rouse them arid 
make tons qppose the bourgeois plan? How exactly does tlw 
hotiij^c^ s^ to ttoeat toon ? These ^uestums do not ctmceiti 
them. They wmit to Idde toetr bt^us radi^tsm untor toe plea of 
takii^ oliliisivt, winch m italhy nnemis refill 

The bcwqpx^ «nty tigii my pacts, but the peoftoi have toe 
Streep to dMhnt tBegil pacta, provided toe pmm 
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dischaiige their duty and therefore die communist parties must clear 
the way for the people to see die bourgeois conspiracies clearly and 
fight them. For this patient struggle is necessary — this of course 
does not enter their heads. Their stand does not go beyond 
oppositional critiques — but is nevor addressed to the task of winning 
the majority of the people. 

Fight Against War j 

And ye^ this task is of paramount importance. “The warmongers^ 
fully realise that long ideological prqiaration is necessary before\ 
they can get their soldiers to fight the Soviet Union” (Zhdanov). But 
our phrasanongers do not want to carry on an ideological fight for 
exposing the warmongers, for counteracting the ideological 
propaganda of our class enemies, for winning the people. 

Whatever the shouters might say. “The ccHiununist parties must 
therefore head the resistance to the plans of imperialist expansion 
and aggression along every line — government, economic and 
ideological. They must rally their ranks and unite their efforts cm 
the basis of a common anti>imperialist and democratic platform and 
gather around diem all the democratic and patriotic forces of the 
people. 

“A special task devolves cm the fiatemal communist parties of 
France, Italy, Great Britain and other countries. If the communist 
parties firmly stick to their position, if tiiey do not allow themselves 
to be intimidated and blackmailed, iftbey act as courageous sentinels 
of oiduring peace and popular (^nocracy, of the national sovereignty, 
liberty and indiq>endm:e of their countrks, if, in their strugi^e against 
the attonpt to econcnnicaUy and politically mthral their countries, 
they are ^le to take the lead of all the forces prepared to uphold die 
natkaial honour and iiu^oidence, no plans ibr the enthralnuait of 
Eurqie can possibly succeed” (Zhdanov). 

Sudb are die tasks of connnunist patties of all countries. 

Today d»ir tadcs have beccMJie ^ the more imperative. The wtnld 
boofgeoiste, led by Ant»ican in^ierialtsm is seriously preparing for 
a new war of aggresston — a wtff against the Soviet Umon, against 
^ finm of socialism and democrat^, against tte tmkss cff ball 
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lands and soverdgnty of all nations. The war dang^ has become a 
serious danger. The formal formation of governmental blocs is only 
the first step. The boui^geoisie is making desperate efforts to ^lit 
die people, muster them and get at least sections to participate in its 
war campaign. As a prelude it directs the offensive against the 
communist party and the working-class in each country. 

As part of this campaign it ind^ges in the vilest slander gainst 
the Soviet Union, to alienate the sympathy of the masses from the 
land of socialism. This propaganda must be ruthlessly fought and 
correctly answered. There will not be much difficulty in answering 
it before our masses. But it will have to be properly answerd before 
the Congress followers, the petty-bourgeoisie and masses not in 
contact with the parts; to confuse whose minds desperate attempts 
are being made. There is no doubt that amemg the people strong 
pro-Soviet, feeling exists. But we also underestimate the strength 
of die anti-Soviet propaganda, the desperate efforts of the bourgedsie 
to erase the feeling of sympathy for die Soviet Union. Exposure of 
warmongers' plans, of the bourgeois democracy, and propagation 
of the role of the Soviet Union as the defimder of peace, democracy, 
freedexn and socialism, freedmn from capitalist slavery, of superiorit>' 
of socialist democracy over bourgeois democracy — these are 
immediate ta^. In exposing the warmemgers’ plan, their plans to 
unleash a new war. we must fully take advantage of the feeling for 
peace, and explain what war will mean in terms of eccxiomic 
conditions, and massacre and destruction to the working masses. 
We must expose the govenun^t which is makmg a drive for this 
brutal war. 

Toeby die war danger is serious; and the intematicmal situadon 
is more critical than ever. At the same time the forces of the peqilc, 
of peace, democracy and socialism, are strong enough to defeat the 
war plam. At such a critical juncture it is an unforgivable crime 
against die working-class, against the revolutiemary movonoit, to 
allow die CP to be isolated evai temporarily from ^ masses or to 
be rnisimderstoodby the masses, for die luxury of shoutir^ idirases 
ai^ hmiKSS to ^udy the ccaicrete situation. Sudi phrasemon^rs 
must he declared to he die eomies of foe wmking-cla«i and the 
party cm have »o track w^ d»m. 
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XL DEVIATIONS ON HYDERABAD ISSUE 

Same deviations and wrong ideas exist on the important question 
of Hyderabad and the successive stages of the struggle there. Many 
comrades have taken a stand in contradiction with tiie party line and 
thesis and have criticised articles in the People 's Age. This wrong 
outlook is shown not only by certain sections of the ranks, but 
sometimes CC members and even a monber of the PB has becn^ 
guilty of it. j 

Firstly, therefore we must start with the political thesis and the 
line it gave on the question of accession. Under the heading 
‘Progranune of the Democratic Front’, the following has bean staled; 

“Abolition of princedom and foud^ rule in the Indian question 

will be (focided by the wishes of die people.” 

It is thus clear that accession was to be exposed in terms of full 
democracy in the state, as a compromise with feudalism. The party 
congress did not give a general slogan — no accession but 
indq)etxknce of states, nor did it give a general call to resist accesskm 
Why? Because it was obvious that before there cmild be donocratic 
resistance to accession, the people will have illusions arising from 
the foct that the natkmal-bourgeois leadership was ruling the country. 
Chily whoa such illusions were shattered cmild the large mass start 
fighting cm both fronts — feudal reaction chi the one hand and tte 
Indian uttiem crqritalists on the c^r. The exposure of accessiem was 
to be a weapom to mobilise tiie people against both; to wain tiimi 
diat accession meant cotiqrromise wkfa the tutted feudal rulers — so 
diat even if formal accession coidd not be prevoited, there would be 
enough disillusionmeitt in fee immediate future to carry on fee fight 
in fee acceded state t^auut fee jotiiuig Sront of fee bouigecn^ and 
the foidal princos. Naturally vltim ti» fetces wete r^ to 
and fight accession, as wdtt as feudalism — such a slogan could be 
g^voi fiom fee b«ipmmg. Bm h was left to fee (xmciete cheumstanoes 

whether slog^ oCofien fi^ agamst accecskm could be jjlh'm 
was however inoiiarsttive att afl stages was feat acesonion hsui to be 
ex}tosed by counlafpostng H a^uhst fiifi democtacy fe fee 

The pmtyctoi^pcessdy not tidto fee penfeion feat fee feiidalsta^ 
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joiniiig ti« tn^ierialist-^dal camp. Nor did the congress take tfie 
stand that accession was a donocratic advance to be supported etc. 
The feet however that accession was a compromise was not to mean 

that in figblingthiscompiYmuse we leial support to stabiliai^ position 
of inq)erialism and feudalism. Tte party ctmgress very correctly 
posed the problem of accession in relaticm to fell democracy — atui 
thus set a stsmdard whidi was a weapon of fighting the imperialists, 
feudal princes and tte bourgeoisie. It is necessary to remember this 
beemise the stsmd takoi by certain omuades in feet amounted to 
taking a positimi of ‘no accession’— the slogan of Kasim Razvi, 
Nizam and imperialists. The position taken by the Hyderabad 
conunittee virtually amounted to independent Hyderabad’, no 
accession, etc. Such a stand howsoever heroic it may appear to its 
sponsors, by its hostility to the Indian union government was 
nevertheless a pro-feudal pro-imperialist stand. 

Also on the question of the significance of Telangana the thesis 
of the second congress todk a clear-cut stand ; “This is borne out by 
the straggle in Hyder^ad. where, paralysing the influence of the 
bourgeoisie.” 

Slogan of ‘Tetanjgana Way’ 

It is clear that fee ctmgress made a sober estimate of Telangana 
struggle ofuiqrreoedentedly h^ level — armed struggle etc. — which 
typified fee perkxl, shows to what height revolutionary action of the 
masses can rise — pass off into actions for seizure of power. But 
while telling the masses and fee party ranks feis truth, which 
r^rauam was hiding ffom view, the feesis does not diildifely call 
for enacting Telangana evexywfaere, irrespetfeve of strength, mass 
following, etc. just because tte struggle has risen to this great height 
in a part (ff Hyderabad. In feet even for Hyderabad as a whole it 
does not give ‘Telangana’ as fee iininediate sk^an of action, for 
before feeie txMild be Tdbuigana feero must be finning people— and 
peopfe start feeir^ddmccMiarefe day-to-day wetementaiypoli^^ 
dcsnandsbelbrofe^ reach fee l^l^hest form (ff politicals It 

is true that m some the speeches at fee pally awgress conu^^ 
tailed for fett that was very cori^ 

fee ooiRie of tfis fatSan itn«g|e in fee iatmediafe present aiust 
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ail that ycm have to do is to shout ‘Telangana’ and can rouse the 
masses to enact Tclangana. Neither any speakers tior the party 
congress gave any such caii. If die situation had been ripe for it then 
the part>' would have givon die call for armed insurrecticMi all over 
the country — for Telangana all over the country means armed 
insurrection of the people against the government. 

It is necessary to remember this point because the wrong criticism 
coming from these comrades lays great stress on extending the armed 
conflict, it loosely talks about guerilla warfare all over the cmintiy, 
general strike and fight in die rear of the Indian army itself. 

There could however be no two c^inimis dud if we could start 
a successfol guerilla warfare all over the country, we should do it. 
Nor could tiiv-re be a difierence of opinion that if we could strike 
successfully in the rear, we should do it. The questiem is: could our 
slogan inspire the people to action and hold up the hand . of die 
government? 

Hyderabad Situation After Party Congress 

What was the situation after the party congress which gave a 
call to organise the Hyderabad Day ? 

<1) The great struggle of the people of Telangana was not yet 
in ti» consciousness of our masses also. It had to be brot^t in 
and pqpularised amoi^ the people— -ours as well as the ranaining 
mass. 

(2) IriimediatelyaftiQr die ooi^gressccxiditx»s of virtual illegality 
for the entire party, tmqxffaiily disrnpiusii^ its work and codaMy 
affecting its tnobilisii^g a|>aciiy for die time being — its ^titation 
and prcqpagaiKia being very rnuchhandkaiq^ Within two to three 
naands of die (xmgress a rei^ oTtorror k ^ die soadem pfovaices, 
incltuhr^ Anftra vhidi constituted the rear mid mak base (^hdp 
to Tdai^mia, dosing down of all party {M^pocs, tffgans, presses— 
wkeqpnead attests, doskg down i^diejcwnk^ 
afanost all provkem, all leading members d^ber tkdeigroa^ or 
anested-^ mak femieis k dm saaie posll^ 

tbe kT die wotikkgr«kiis bad to mmgHHbk it 

ww darenwa on ke 
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(3) AnKmg tihe people of Hyderabad— barring the people of 
Telangana— the party had hardly any indepardait seeding; the mass 
was either under the reformist influaicc of the right or Left section 
of the State Congress, or neutral. The backward consciousness of 
this mass gave a stm^ basis to the reformist and compromising 
policies of die State Coi^;tess leadership. This mass had never seen 
struggle before. This was the first time that a section of them was 
actually paiticipatii^ in stnig^e while the remainmg were interested 
spectators, with all sympathy for the struggle. Firstly, even this 
sympathy was not so widespread. The illusions about the Indian 
unicm leadership were very great. These illusions had their strcmg 
basis on the hope of the backward masses which, for lack of 
experience of struggle, ^ways think of settling the issue of struggle 
peacefully, .without a frcmtal fight, through negotiations. These 
illusions were all the more strengthmed by the belief that the Indian 
union leaders with the army at their control can in no time liberate 
Hyderabad. Ute armed strength of the Indian union became a 
substitute for mass struggle of their own. The reformist leadership 
was thus able to canalise the discontent of the masses into safe 
chaiuiels reliance on Indian union and slowdown and sabotage the 
mass struggle. More and more it was propagated drat widi accession 
all probl^ns would crane to an oui, nothing ^uld be done without 
die consent of die leaders of the Indian union. 

(4) The leaders of tte Indian union, while thej' were bargaining 
with the Nizam and British imperialism, craidnued to keep up the 
pressure of pi^ular unrest through the reformist leaderslup and also 
frighten the Nizam and impraialists widi dw conunuiiist daiiger. The 
bourgeois press was represe nt ing accession and die dmand for 
accesakm as a big donoraatic denumd for the unificatirai of IiKha. 
The and^ngienali^ masses dirou^out faKha, and especially in die 
provinm borderii^ die Nizamis dominion were taken in by H. In 
foot the bouigeoiste was adife to oqiikHt the traditiraial aminizam 
hatred of the Miiralhn, Kamadjgas and Andhras for dieir own 
purpose. They were daid^ that if das suzerain who lorded over 

nadootds fof cerdhivm, and wlKm m die past they had defeated 
in battto aftor (diis eapedaiiy to die Maratha^ 

be to aooe|d die luassarity leaders^ 
n big tthtoifli. Hus Giietnnstttice conduned with the foot dutt the 
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ruler was a Muslim while the subjects were Hindus, that there was 
religious and political discrimination against the Hindus — was 
enough to blind the backward masses to the needs of complete 
democracy and abolidmi of the Nizam's feudal regime. It was believed 
by large secticms that Indian unkoi government rqrresoitii^ die 
Hindu interests would liberate than feom the yoke of Muslim rule. 
The bourgeoisie and its press were either siloit about Telartgana or 
slandering'it. Their aim was to alienate the sympathy of the mass«|s 
in Hyderabad as well as outside. ^ 

(5) The leadbrs of the Indian union — ^while they were fooling thd^ 
masses thus, vdiile their, press was campaigning against die Nizam, 
vidiile smne of die State Congress leaders were tiireateRing deposition 
of die Nizam and while Sardar Patel was uttering threats of dire 
consequences — were safeguarding didr rear by taking every step 
about Hyderabad after foil discussion widi Mountbatten. 

This was the situation after the party congress and the tasks 
directly followed from this situation. 

Tliese were : 

(1) To extend, deepen and broaden the peasants’ revolutionary 
struggle in Teiangana by spreading it to new districts, to oisure the 
safety and develcqimait of Telai^ana by pqjularising it ammig the 
masses. 

(2) It was r^vious diat nm; a single stqi forward with die other 
masses in and outside Hyderabad was possible luiless the talk of 
accessirm had beoi exposed in reiatimi to end of feudalian and 
adueveincatt of foU demcKtacy, the illusion about itidlian imion leaders 
ilberatii^ the land had been smashed by e7qp<»ttig dieh con^rcnusBig 
policy, and the paralysation of the people- who relii^ on the 
government to act done away with etc. The government’s 
conquixinsi^g ptdky and fes |daa to isolate and cr^ Tdangana 
couhi be debated only if die peopte were made to see duough its 
accesamm demagt^ (hsly by freen^ peqile firont di^se 
dliUffi(Mas»-^-especi^ pet^ who were liot under our pcdidcal 
Mitftaaice, ccnild we hope to Imng about sdidarity actiems, 

p$tA swing die peofdehiloiudi'^liaim addon. 

Any geoeitd oaB to action wsdKxd ea^popim elr ifsa^ 
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qu^ttoo. Wherever we could oi]gamse local struggles we of course 
had to do. In short, to the straggle in Hydad>a4 both inside 

and outskte, we had to inaJoe a soious endeavour to build a (feniocradc 
{rout to devek^ the struggle and fight die ccnnproniisers, tmd as a 
bqsinniag we had to ^riousiy undertake the t^ of isolating die 
nadcmd bouigeoisie by exposing and unmaskit^ its policies. An 
undexestiindion of the tadc to isolate the boutgeoisie was bound to 
keq} the masses under the bourgeois influence and hamper die 
devdopment of die struggle. 

(3) Our task fuidier was to come forward in our prc^aganda as 
uncompromising fi^iters against the Nizam, uphold die Teiangana 
peasants as the revohidanary uiKotnpromising fighters, fi^tii^ with 
arms against the Nizam and in contrast to the demand for 
governmental intervention, make popular the demand — ‘Arms for 
Teiangana, arms for the pet^le of Hyderabad’. 

This was die only course Idt qpen to us — cemsidering that we 
had to do cvoi the prdinunary tasJe of winnii^ over the pecple in 
Hyderabad for a struggle — leave aside armed struggle against the 
Nizam. AU talk of inmiediate vvi^is^iead action was of course the 
usual dream of phrasemongers. 

The uneven character of the party’s influence, of the, 
craisciousness of die masses, and dw disoigmiisation created by 

repression could be seen in die csdl fiw Hydendtad Day given by the 

party. In a few places we observed the day. hi Bombay neauiy 
1 0,0{X> woritm came <» Aifloe~<tfaaids m 
from Nizam's demiaton. 

Ihe main poiitt however .b nm iqmmuon only. The p(^ » 
cue Tdlangaim dkl ixd mean that evei^M>^ die masses had letKh^ 
de sanm conKaousneas and were oi^ waitmg to a word from 
us. The hard tadc of sepandit^ the masses finm the boniget^ 
fiuxd u$>--and widioul d ondd ned mai^ a ang^ ^ 

Side by bde kNHd dien^bre we had fo ^0^^ 

unraasldQg dm iKihfiam of die bouigeoim and 


masses. 
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Thiswedkt. Within a OMipIeofiiKMidis after ^ party ccRngress,tlie 
questum of accessKXi came prominently before tl^ pecqile and we 
rasposed it as conqircHnise, donanded full dmocracy and arms for 
Telangana. Widi the barrage of pn^aganda die kt^es of some of 
our comrades b^an to shake and they demanded an answer in 
tmns of ‘yes’ ex' ‘no’ to accessttm. The bouigeoisie wanted such at^ 
answer to eiqxise us; our comrades suscqjtible to the daily bouigeouj 
propaganda wanted to give a htntxc answer ‘no accession’, which 
would have oiabled the bcmii^isie to bradeet us with die Nizam | 
and befool the masses that we stood for the indqpaideiu% of the ' 
Nizam. TIk first lefcmnist deviatkm appeared in the garb — Mure 
to understand diat the proper revolutionary reply to die Nizam, 
imperialism and the Indian union was: ‘end of autocracy, full 
donocracy, accession a compromise’. 

Hirec Classes — Give Different Slogans 

Three classes lad given three difierent slogans — independence 
of feudal l^'derabad was die slogan of feudal interests — aided by 
inqierialism. Accesskm to the coUabor^oaist Indian union — ^the 
slogmi of die bouigeoisie. End of autocracy and fidl democracy — 
die slogan of the proletariat. Some of omr comrades who wanted us 
to answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’ todie question of acccnoim, in reality pleaded 
fin’ the accqMance of esiher die bourgeois or feudal slogan and 
rqection of ^ pfoktarum dqgan. 

hi the stittgg^ for the isobtian die bourgeoisie we had to 
persistent^ eiqpose die cgy o tt ti iiistcfaaiuctg of iten^otMo^ 
die Nizam, &e tenns offibied, da lofe of Dtiddi in^ienalism^^ 

coticff?tc iNrrp T ^ fr 

1 ^ fn lia^ch 

Meanwh^ He Wiaaa §oi^ to onate a tfiveision by stag^ 
ociBinitnidiBaaaacRdi^ tteida&cdfdaNlann 

was snple. lte<naid the aceoe crf^weslera 
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the Indian uiutniHHntiasacre of Muslims eto. — ^paralysing die entire 
adminisdation, and thus m^dng it impossible to carry on military 
operations. This was not cmiy the plan of f(»ida} elements but also 
of imperialism — especially the tory imperialists who were in cl<^ 
toudi with the Nizam through Monckton. The labour-inqierialists 
and Mountbatten thonselves would have been glad had the plan 
succeeded and fincedtiie Indian union government to accede to die 
Nizam's demands. 

That the plan was a serious one could be seen not only from 
the threats of Kasim Razvi and eiqiectation of wholesale massacre 
in certain foreign newsp^rs immediately after intervention, but 
from the great relief and %nse of elation which the leaders of 
the Indian imion showed when they found there were no riots. 
Rajaji’s tfaaidcs giving congrafailaticm to the pec^le etc. wore not 
accidental. The Indian union leaders believed riots would take place 
all over India. Thqr had the experioice of August 1947 dots and 
they were in terror of die new. They conveniendy forgot that die 
August riots could be provched because of the ground prqiared by 
them. 

They tried to ai^ riots by seeiiig that the press did 110 conmm- 
nal propaganda m the issue, that the conflict widi die Nizam 
was not given a communal tiun throo^ the press; anyone vho 
read die press ccnild easily see that no communal capital was 
created out of the razakar tdrocities by the ptess, that the victims 
of razakars were not made as bdmg Hhuto etc. — ^tfais was the 
botugi^ rqifyfo feudal {dans. Nooeihekss the bouigeoisie^pedij!^ 
wrnned ‘by impeiklism s^amst die conseqpieaoes tii interveittioii 
did stand m terrw (dP commxmai liote. it coopleidiy undeiestmuied 
d» ten^o (tf'the peofde and fosgot dte peofde could be dbeited hdo 
such anti^peopte dhaiaicjb oofy by the natioaal leadcs^h^ and no 
onedse. 

This flitt was impedidist4b^ 
acoefititm in their own fip'tNii; fo 

adg k a sl M^ bhcm where tikithii coeld have a fldt 

nm and wUdttxiddbeused as a basdoa flir mdependem mmesialts^ 
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intervention against the pet^le of India — a basticm independmt of 
the bouigeoisk. 

Our Slogans Against ImperiaIi$t>Feudid 
Hms & Bourgeois Coitq>rMnise 

This plan had to be uinnasked and e?qK>sed, it had to be fou^; 
that the Nizam and inqjerialists slunild hit on this plan had to be 
explained also by referoKe to the compr<Mnisii% policy of tlw Indiah 
union government, the vacillations and retreats of the Indian unklii 
government before the plan had to be unmasked . The razakar gan^ 
—the ctnmter-revolutionary gangs oiganised by feudal reaction and 
imperialist reactitm — had to be taken seriously; the people bc^ in 
Hyderabad and outside to be warned diat the attack could ht defeated 
only by armii^ the pec^le, by the forces of the pet^le — and thus 
once more linkit^the struggle directly widiTelai^ana. IIk peasants 
of Telangana to be put forward as the heroic fighters vtho almte 
have successfully met the attadc of the razakars. Contrast the trdc 
of refugees in other areas with the stand of the peasant in Telai^ma 

The concrete sl<^an of aetkm was no dmibt armed resistance, 
any resistance to the Nizam. But of course there was very little 
possibility of action bang devekqjed in a wak scale because of the 
backwardness of Uk movameitt in other parts, tire sabotage by die 
State Coitgiess and the iltusions about ibet Indian unimi Icadnship. 
In certain places milrtants donanded arms to defend and we could 
not give them in miy ({uantity. By April it was already too late to 
procure arms in any large quantity send across. Nonetheless 
effiHtswminadb. ^ttlheiumdisdiatlleBramweidaiesswasnot 
yet rums— dwugh sained fesistaiice Ip emtain border are^ 
bantb ttfinihvkiaals would have pot heart in the ipeople lud n^Bkd 
pecyde of certam locrdities— bid afi Hus on a vay Kinited scale. 

to (made dhsoiq^ die reifoniast sabotage arid lead iiideipe^^ 
actions agabMt die stale, die Nusbb ieadBflg to athdb agaiiist seats 
of oi^fctiiaai, l»iice duoas, fighthtg wift wbalever arms 

aciiibdde eavB in dv psoecas of dtewiBg jKiiioe and toadcars 

and ainnig dieiasdvei. Exeqpt in Tt^wgaiia we ooiild haridy 
imgieas aasnwjbere in diseodaBi, whicdi nmfe it lA tbemote 
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This was rendered inoperative because in the absesioe of. mass action 

the razakar atrocities made the pec^le in Hyderabad as weB as outside 
[(X)k nrnre to the bidian union and its anny for aid . The consciousncM 

that there was a people s way out was blurred and in exposing the 
Nizam’s plans— the plan of people’s fight had to be put across and 
the compr(Hni$ing plan of tire bourgeoisie which mcouraged the 
Nizam to cone out whh the razakars. had to be exposed. 

The things to be noted arc that even in fece of the atrocities 
committed by the razakars the slogan of armed resistance to the 
razakars, aims fiwr T el a ngana , people’s resistance — ^were props^anda 
slogans and taoi yet slogans of actiem over any part of Hyderabad 
barring Telangana. 

They ocMild not yet be slogans of action because the illusions 
about the bouigemsie were still strong. 

And secondly, because apart from exposing these illusions throu]^ 
propaganda, we ourselves had not had any strength to launch 
indqiendent actiem on local or political issues which would have 
enabled sectiems of masses to sh^ tirese illusicms quidkty. Thus the 
bourgeois sabots^ <x>uld prevent a united front of pqrular forces 
against the Nizam. 

Ihis also nreant tiiat while exposuig the Indian bourgeoisie we 
should expose the toulers of the State Congress aiui the Socialist 
Party who were akhs^ tire rqpresskm against Telangana, preventing 
militant joint action. At the same time we had to appeal for a united 
fitmt to their ranks. 

Could we have givor any othe^ slogans — eitlrer as propaganda 
slogans or slogans of action? Could we have called for instance a 
general protest strike for arms to Telanagana or the people of 
Hyderabad ?— or a genmal call tothe pec^le t^TlydataW to raise 
J^ainst the Nizam ?— or call to the people to cany on guerilla 
warfiue^trtoesJoKi and follow Talang^ ?><»- could we have asked 
the people of the Imhan muon to resist or overthrow a govenmient 
whi(d} was betn^irg the peqtle of Hydorabad ? h may sound 
ridiotioiis to tsk mch tpestiim, bid yet k B predsdy th^ 
that am b<^ taxied by emtarn CC tomtit 

M/b lave ail such caBs vd^hout course 

affecting or enybody and bringing* tb masses 
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Step nearer shedding thdr tilusions. Tliese slogans wouM have oaded 
in air, without teadiii^ anything to die masses; on the odi^ hand 
they would have he^ied die bouigeoisie to erect a wail between d^ 
ccommini^ and the masses. 

Hie real task was, as we have seen, to popularise Teiangana as 
the imtepenckan peasant resistance under our leadership and expose 
the compromising policy of die bouigeoisie, as an instrumer4 of 
releasing the masses from the hypocritical influence of die bouigeoisie 
before they could act and unmade also die imperialists and the Niz^ . 


Popularise Tdangmia — ^Expose Bourgeois Intervendon 

If smne of our comrades were blind to the realities, to die moods 
and consciousness of the masses as they existed at any particular 
moment, the bourgeois leaders were caiefoly addressing dionselves 
to the masses — study their mood and militancy. The leaders kneiv 
veiy well that at miy ttecisive mcanoit — like that of intervention — 
the mood and passion of the masses might overflow the channels of 
safety and in such a situation the revolutionary appeal of the 
CcRumunist Party might foil on fruitful s<^. Therefore on everv 
occasicn when a cladi betweim d^m and the Nizam seemed imminent 
they turned die barrage of dieir icteological pre^aganda against the 
communists — ^the Ccaununist Party in Hydbrsdmd widi slanderous 
nimours of communist' razakar alliance. The obvious aim of diis 
propaganda was to alienate dtt sympathy of the people from the 
revolitdonaiy masses ifTetotgant^ from the Connnunist 
Party — to isolate the vanguard, die woikfog class. 


The barrage id^diis imipitganda, rqpeated in fomdreds ofbouigeois 
papers, was a powerful weapon of creadng confosion among 
s)nig>afoietic tdefiMnts and driving a wa%e Jietweon die ]xuly and 
the masses in (fyderabad and ouistde. How k {uit die patty oi the 


fVW* ffiiiiwig ^ !** M clear 

from the lescdiition of the Andhra PC whidh dud our ranks 
becatnetratgue'dad before das prapagBnda,ootd^ dBfect' 


tid^ to h dU foe ptowfodal eeo^ 
erren Bnfoe tire ofdto fociL 


could not 


die ^nrkiua fiifot onr catmades am iitttthin~p>aiifin£foeir detdiis 



’s forces 
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could get away wijh tWs slanderous pF(^)aganda at a time whm 
tepotts of our battles with the Nizam u«re daily pouiii^ in, that 
they could dumbfound mir laidcs in certain p]adx&, that they could 
take the ofiiaisive uben we were having repeated dashes with the 
Nizam’s trcx^ showed how deq) were illusimis abmit rhaip ^ how 
big yet was their power of betrayal— both of whidi we could only 
ignore at our paril. The con^)romisers however irever forgot the 
task of isdating us in the class battie, though our phrasonongers 
were witting to make a present of ti» entire mass to them. 

Once more tiiis propaganda had to be oqposed, nailing it as the 
screen to cover foe ne^ous cmnpromise tiiat the bourgeoisie was 
hatching — and pointing out vAko was finding uncmnpiomisii^y in 
Telangana, uho was dyiiig in battles lesistaDce to the Nizam and 
who was bandit^ over revolutionaries from Hyderabad state to the 
Nizam's police. 

The bourgeoisie and its press used every issue to justify 
interventirHi and military qperatimi, to create a badcground for it. 
Taking advaidage of our weakness, low organismional influence, its 
propaganda b^an to make out foat foere was only one ahemative to 
razakar atrocities — and that was intmvention of the Indian unicm 
governmmit. 

Thetwodasses — feuddmidboiiigpob— were thus busy pu^nig 
thdr own attemative; ‘no aeoesdon, no mtervention’— ‘accession, 
intervetdkm’.Bofo were urnted in pushing away dw prdetarian 
ahernative cd^end of autocracy tmd estaMidmieot of foil democracy. 
It is significant foat the bourgeois goirenaneat when hbcgan rnilitaiy 
operations agamud Hyderabad, gnve as one of its inam reasons foe 
anardQT aid atroc^ies created by foe razakars. Thmebyitnotody 
wanted to asanire Britifo hnpendism fote BO lafocal so^ dianges 
were ooflteinplated, but abo ^rped to foe backward naass whkfo 
now was fondcB^ cnly m teisns of foe nusdou 

tiddaig advantege retire hel^lmmiBte dTfoepeai^ created 1^^ 
owm sabotaging pdides foe botogcoisie began to stm^ifom foe 
fedu% for r o ter v ea d on as the ouly way out. The foot foat hi foe 
ny . aBthnr wei»okliiotexleid Tdang«a, iimroggaiiiseanytiiingm 
Andhra^ niv extend foe moswinHi^ to a pond wfam peofde oou^ 
itiglid it as a sednitt rfoaSei^ to foe l^ara as^ a^ 
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out, sustained the illusion. We ourselves could have and would 
havetakoitlKipos^kHidf ‘nointerventi(m’ tfliie masses had been in 
acti(m undo* our leadoship; for once in action tiiey would have seen 
diat bouigeois intoventkBi is no way out, is iK>t liberation but another 
slavery. 

In the given situaticMi however we could only take the stand of 
exposing the intervoition, its aims and objects, waraii^ die peqile 
that they would be cheated, that pet^le including the heroic peasants 
of Telangana would be crushed and reminding them of the goieral 
donandsoffuUdonocracy, agrarian programme, etc. Had we taken 
miy othra^ slogan to satisfy some of our phras^not^ers — for instance 
‘down witii intervention’ etc. — not only the bourgeoisie but tiie very 
people whom we had to win over we^ Imve called our stand as 
iffentical with that of tiie Nizam tiod the bcHirgemsie would have 
been givoi an opportunity to isolate uS, Telangana, from i^tever 
sympathy there was for us, for mir hippie struggle of resistance. 
Such a stand would have helped the bouigeois reactitHiaries to crush 
the Telangana peasant with the backing of popular support. The 
phraseoKSi^cas are lu^ as innocoit as they look. 

Tactics in the Face of Adtsal Intervention 

On the eve of intervention and iminediamty after intervention 
emtain comrades, mdnding oiw CC monber from Boigal, seem to 
have lost all pcditical perqsective, became cmnpletely unbalanced 
and alien to all sense of naqxmsibility. Fantastic formulations and. 
suggrations were made as iftheevoit was an Edgar Wallace n^iitnry 
lequiriiig a hair-misii^ sdution. 

Y from jail demanded tiiat both before die interventfon and after 
we should have raised die slogan: Resist the army of the Indian 
union ! 

V demands the same and ssys dime is no (hfibtence between 
Ndmi and die Nizain-Tthe mar^ of the Indimi army is an act ckT 
imporiiahA 

Hinieswaia Rno atys-^n^ren die Imhan anny mafckxl diere 
dioidd have been genend stirikemdie rear trf’dieasiay, mdxitnge and 
guenftawatfore. Even norwlttsi^diat die paity^lKa^ 
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B wants to escape by Growing all the blame on the centre, 
its ^lure to supply arms, etc. and now he. says nothii^ is possible, 
not even resistance in Tdai^ana. He su^ests laying down of 
arms in Telan^ma, burying them in safe plac«— and he is able 
to suggest fliis because he warns to thrust all responsibility on the 
centre. 

We must take all these formulati(»is seriously. To take \'s 
formulaticm first, is it correct to state that there is no differwjce 
betweoi the Nizam and Ndxru? h would be correct only if the questkm 
was: did Ndhru represent any differ^t soci^ order than the Nizam ? 
It is correct to state in rqjly to this questicm only that both Nehru 
and the Nizam uHimatdiy represent a ccnnpromise between the fiaidal 
aiKi crqritalist mder, that in^ final analysis both stand forihe present 
order, dtough eadr would like to have a privileged position over the 
other. 

But what social system the two represent in relation to the masses 
is not the issue of present discussion. V here, is edioing past 
controversies which have been already settled. Before the party 
congress we <hd make a distincticm between the order represented 
by Ndiru and that represented by foe Nizam, saying that tl^ former 
was democralic, progressive and had to be stqtported in ite fi^t 
against foe latter, ft was piacticaliy a shamefoeedfoeoty of capitalism 
being inevitable fiv a certain length of time and an ecprally foamd&ced 
support to compromise, ffere accession was regarded as a st^ 
forward, etc. 

But in party foesis wetodc a correct revolutionary porifom, 
disfo^iifoing ourselves front foe bourgeoisie and foe feudal ptirwes, 
foe line of fi;^tf% bofo and advancing indepemletd proletarimr 
slt^ans and soluticnis, and fightii^ bofo did not mean just hmipn^ 
them fogefoer but undorstandii^ foe diffemtt positksis taken by 
bofo in their conflict and figlfong them in respect of foe pc^itioins 
taken by foeai (im acoesrion — ^accesskm etc.). The old tftsfoie^xm 
which was on am being progressive— foen sipport to one 
against foe ofoar— was Thft tfei not mean bine foat we 

oblherate tdl £s%mctioiis between fewial andboutgeons demesis— 
a foiaiiKte ahidh has a 

tofoaiiiMaKS. Few instance m foe fim^gtwsg analysis 
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made a dtstmcdon between the ‘no accession’ stand of the Nizam 
and ‘accessum’ ^and of the Nefani govenunem — to be able to 
concretely fight boUi, not to support one against die other, but on no 
account to cd>literate the distoKtions. IfreallydierewasnodistBiction 
b^eoi thetwo stands we could have cams out sjmng that Kasim 
Razvi is an agent of Nehru vho is raising the razal^ momce cmly 
to sidetrack attention. This stand becomes and appears absurd 
because it Ms to see that the e}q)loiters also must often clash -~- 
<^)ening the eyes of tte masses. It really comes fixxn a wrong stand 
which regards die exploiter as a homogeneous mass with no 
fissiparous tendencies, i.e. it exaggerates their strengdi. 

But V’s formulation is made with a purpose — ^to justify resistance 
to the Indian anny marching into Ifydenfoad — as if diore was anyone 
uho todc a stand that die army should not be resisted because it was 
a liberadcmist army, or because it was the army of Nehru, the 
democrat. To justify resistance to Nehru’s army it is not at ail 
necessary to equate Ndtru widi the Nizam and our slogan of a 
people’s (tenocradc goveinmertf itself is a slogan of tk|ukiatmg the 
Ndiru government. But die question in relation to Hyder^iad was: 
could we give that slogan, resist the Indian army ? — ifdierewasno 
difference between Nehru and the Nizam as V suggested then of 
course we could give that sfogan — whedun* it became a slogan of 
iinmediate action or not, it wcRild have been a slqgmi of rallying die 
people, if the masses of Hyderabad hated Nduu as nmeh as d^ 
Nizam, ifdiey themselves d^ not nudre any distinction between the 
two. One will now, realise how richculoos and udmiy irresponsible 
sudi stateme n t s arc. To f(»get the didbrence between an aidocratic 
and most — h^ed feudal prcace,coaq>kt6fyisd8ted from the peqplc 
and who wouM have ertmrided Info dust had masses not beoi 
hdd in leadi by bourgeois sabofours, and die national bourgeois 
leadors, who are stiyS natioaal k»dbs, ydfo anitdt aide fo tl^^ 
on dm defemove when w« are fygidmg dm 
eaemaoimdlmuoimexto mtfaeimbds ofdmpeqpler 
Ssmmg feom dbe opposhiomd p«n of the htmumki, is |dayii% 
w^pchttes, The herom and hij^wcwiM^ ~HK»«BlBferaice 
hehween Neira and the Nizafl»‘’<ho^ 

somid fo dm can of dm pcttyhoiugeaiae; » fo iinfily n 9eciai way 

rtf' isndenqg sofvioe fo dm baHi^^ Here the ti^ ischhng 
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the boutgeoisfie is so completely forgotten, that even in a rapidly 
devdof^ sitiiatkm when die masses are shedding their illuskms 
quickly, the proletariat will be repeatedly isolated and never be able 
to lead the masses. 

No distinctitm betweoi the Nizam and Nehru is not an accidental 
ibrmulatirm for V. He made a similar formulatiwi— no distinction 
bdweoi bidian colldxiraticKi and French imperialists and advocated 
rwutrality in the Frendh India plebiscite. As we have seen tiiis ‘no 
distinctitm’ sl<^ is mily a cover to fix attention on the exploiting 
classes and forget the masses. 

V’s second foimulaticm — Indian union’s intervration is war of 
impoialist aggresskm is also wrcHig. It can only be (fescribed as 
enforcemoit of ccmqiromise with feudalian witii ^ aid of military 
ftwee. The instalment ofNdmi government in August 1947 of course 
could not be described as an act of imperialist aggression, but 
betrayal, compromise, etc. V’s formulation is a hm-ribk firnnuiatioa 
because it foigds the actual class relations — ^the real character of 
the craiflict and what is more, oitirely forgets the positon taken by 
the masses — the anti>imperiatist masses inside and outside 
Hyderabad and leads to a strata’ which tkies not take the masses 
intoconsidBratioa. Hie fomuilaticxi is made tojustify a preconceived 
idea — ^resistance to Imhan army. The syllogism is as follows: 

AU imperialist aggression should be resisted. 

This is an ingierialist aggression. 

It most be resisted (uhetiier the masses realise the need of 
resistaaioe, wdiedier they have any iHu^ons, etc. — tiiis of course is 
no concenK^V). 

Vllqr*ileristliul^ Was a WitH% Slogan 

The ttiogstt of nsistance to Indian airoy has bemi raised hy a 
imofoer trfooinraidles betides V. it mo;^ be characteri^ as wremg 
and hattnlNI m ik 

Oiui; ddes isot toaw 

tile lodutt aniiy'-— as a slbgaa of prqpaghnda or aetioor-we can 
taheitisboilii. 
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What does die call 'resist Indian am^’ amount to? A slogan of 
pqjulm’ uprising gainst die Nehru govenunoit.We may ask these 
comrades — if it is so easy to organise a popular uprising against tite 
Nehru government in backward Hyderabad (notwithstanding 
Telangana, Hyderabad as a whole is backward; taking 'resist’ as a 
slogan of actimi) or if it is so easy to use popular uprisii^ against 
Ndiru govemmoit as a rallying slogan (prc^aganda slogan), and if 
all that is required is a call from the party, why did we not do it in 
Bo^gal where as a party we are much stnniger? Or in Andhra or 
anywhere else? In Bmgal die horrible deeds ofthepdiice in Kamlapur, 
or the showings in strikes, or arrests of party leaders — which were 
ads of direct rqnessicm at die hands of the Congress ministry — in 
Hyderabad the Nehru govrnnment till dien m least had not rqnressed 
anybody, barring of course the fact dial fhe Madras mmistry had 
handed over some of our comrades to die Nizam's police — coupled 
with our rektivdy greater party strengdi and influence over mass 
oiganisatksis — could be a far greater urge for upiismg than the future 
doings of the Ndiru govenrnient. Why them have we not given the 
slogan of ovddirow the Roy go\«iiiineiit — why did V and others 
criticise diose who give die slc^an ‘Ndmi a goonda’? h seems that 
the situatkxi was very ripe for an uprising in Hydendiad just beemise 
the army had marched m But k was vmyfHematurewhae the army 
was permanently sridioned and the pohee weme peipetratisg daily 
atrocities. All thri: only meaiis that slogans of revolutionary struggle 
are to be determined not by the stage of die mtensity of class stru^le, 
but by die mootte of ceitaki leaden. 

The place where tim sfogmi td' rnistance to dm Indian umon 

arnQT was correct was Tehaqpnaa. 

It would certainiy be o^xifttiiiist tuid a betrayal ofdw 
not to figitt on in Here the ribgmi of lesk^^ 

Indian army is a real slogan whose neoesmty is pateived by the 
masses. And tarn been proved by actual 

there couH be no tvro opbikins adKhit ^ foct 

lmi% dm niasses tpiicidy ro thsd posftiaa at winch they can 
badk our deiiUHKl-~oveid[uowllmNefare goveron^ 

ImhaB taaen, tachidiQg Hyderabad. 

that is foe central poem of enr activity, tire rfueilien ia: tt foe 
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situation ripe today that we can raise.thesl(^an at (east as a tallying, 
a unifyii^ slogan all over India, like the slogan: ‘overduow the 
in^p^ialist rule — in die earlier years of natitml movranoit? In the 
1930s vihexi we raised the skigan ‘overthrow imperialist rule’ whether 
anxH^ our masses or Dmgress masses, or evtai hostile masses — 
it struck a sympad^tic diord, served to bring us nearer to the pec^ie, 
to unify the peqiie — ^for it expressed their desire to be free; because 
the government was completely isolated frmn the pieopie. Even those 
who difiered from us, who preached non-violence or dominimi status, 
had eidicr to suj^rt it or keep silent about it. Today however vast 
sections including sections of our own working-class and kisan 
followers have yet to see the necessify' of overdirowing the rale of 
Nehru and the slogan does not autcmatically create diat soise of 
unity in ornimon straggle as it did. Exposure, more smashing of 
illusions, is still n«xssary till die slogan becomes as all-ltulia rallying 
slogan. 

That, does not mean that today we do not raise it locally, in 
straggles, etc. when die masses can undmtand it. On the ether band 
it is incumbeat on os m raise die slr^an in our stnigj^, duxirtg, 
repression etc., whoj we find dat the massej will rcalfy wekxMtw it 
astheexptessitm ofdMririiid^nation. It has m be raised under these 
ccHKhtions. It is dms alone that it w^ go into the consciousness of 
the masses all over India — as the direct oqierioncecd^diesfrti^gle — 
and become an ail4ndia slogan, firstly rallying slogaa and diea a 
slogan of action. 

VVb may aide the Andtea comrades how » te that ^ Aadhra 
peofde who laiew, what tenor Ndira govtramcM 
was ciq^abte ol^ who had sem torture, beatiitgs, ete,--how is it 

diat diete pwfde oouW nm rite m levoh 

astheTeIaugampeasaiitedid?Hcwishth«indefimoeflfhemsc^ 
w^ could not start a levrdotkMiaiy uprisu^ gimdlla waifru^ 
resistance to the Coopess mmistiy? TTte Aiaflita PC corroclfy sUted 
die fi)ll6wh« th fte *1taids and Ihuty's Tadcs** when 

demand fiar goerilhi wwfi«e m Awflaa--gncrfflawnBi^ 

oodnag hid aiatod ftwvdt, though net ye^ 

Xonditiima hem am 001 &v«^ 
as in TdhaiiriH aini canymg on at^^ 
coadiiim ofllii pMpla it weor wnteM an^ 
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pe(^le sae coming forward and fighting. Nizam’s gove rnm ent 
is ccmiptetely isolate ih}m die people. But conditions here ate 
different. The conditimis of the pet^le here is not so wretdied and 
the government has not become completely isolated from the people 
like t!» Nizam government — a ^rotig section ofthepeofde is standkig 
bdtind die govenunent. -In diese conditions an armed stmggte will 
still further isolate our party from the people and lead to its 
disint^ration.” 

The aigumoit about more wretched ctmditions in Telangana is 
of course wnmg; the difference between the economic conditi(»s in 
Telangana and Andhra is lu^ such that mie should be in revoluticmary 
feiment and the odier shcaild not be. But wlrat the documon attenqns 
to say, diat the Ndiru government has a popular base, that the 
majority of the peqple is not yet cmivinced about the necessity of 
aimed overthrow of the government nor can diey be rallied on the 
slogan of aimed stiuggle to overdirow the government, duu the slogan 
of armed overthrow instead of uniting the people isolates us, is 
correct. What is being discussed iKie really is not mere resistance 
inaskinnrdi,orrnassconBi<^,tnitawaragainstthegoveimnent — 
aimed struggle against the govenunent to overdirow it and die reason 
given to reject it — the government is not isobted — tsamreot. HxMigh 
life has forced the Andhra PC to take the realistic attitude, it does 
not prevent Nageswara Rao and other comrades of the PC from 
agam takfog mi unrealistic diinietncaify oppoi^ view and demand 
diat guoilla warfore dwuld be started all over in Intha. 

lot k be cleaily tmdeiatood that dm sfogan of 'resist tic faidian 
aiiny’ was a sipgmi fo Hjaioaliad of araied nis^ 

Ndra governmeik~-aad let liiose who advocate k answar that die 
skoatkm was r^forgiviqgkinll^defabad, ormaoy partoflndia; 
a slogni wlucih we are not aUeto giw even in the moat advanced 
areas hairing THangana 

Skccjtfdty, how the ilog^ ^ how inttHile and 

daogeraitt, h(^ k oafy hc%n ieactk»>~c^ 
diat dki sksan of ana^ leastiBwe to Ncitttt tip|^ waw fo 
to t ho s e who fcifad to mmamA i Tiitiitinrf CO an all'* 

liydBiihaKi acaJeeveafotheNizaiii hecaiiw they wwe fwecaidy 
ttoief Wch»*s l ea d enhy . llwpeq^ofi^tlMM 
pot up wkh razakar tenor wkhffaNf foidl Mliikdt Who is dw 
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Nizam attacks tiiem more believe in and rely more and more on die 
b<dp and interventton of the Indian union, whom die reformist 
leadership kq>t away from aidi-Nizam struggle precisely by sowing 
ilhisicm about Nehni and who were therefore waitkig for intovention 
as if it would give a real blow to the Nizam were to be fold to resist 
the same Ndtru and his army whose arrival they have been awaiting 
all these days. Could political innocence, phrasemoi^ering and 
playing with slogans go further? Resist Ndiru when in his name 
people were not even resisting the Nizam folly. 

The act (ndravraition, march of d^ army) wfaidh was to be the 
first stqi in the disillasicminait of the masses was considered to be 
the final stq> in die disilkisionment, convincing them about the 
nec^ity to overthrow die ^vemment. Such are the estimates of 
phrasonongers or petty<boiugeois revoluticmists. 

Such a sk^an if it had been givoi would have compl^y isolated 
the Tdangana peasant and the patty from the. masses in Hyderabad 
and outside and would have eiiabled the bourgeoisie to idoitify the 
party posidcm widi that of die Nizam, and would not have hdped 
the masses at all to learn from dteir experieime 6r ai^reciate die 
position of dw party. 

It must be understoed as an axiom that in times of qukde 
revolutkaiaty (tevelppments especially intermediary slogans sue of 
utmost mqioitasKe dwidii!^ whtdi way dm flow of mass movemeiit 
is directed. Slo^ms which foil to h^ die maaoes team through 
their own exponeme, whkfo do not take mto accouid die inunechate 
diiectioii ai die mass movement and do not attempt to guide it in 
prcpv chaimds, slo^ua whMt <ady die boQ!)^^ 

die CP iTOrodtomass6S--<]h]ectt%dy {day sm aodHKvoInla^^ 

pelty^iiit^eiPMS 

vhm die lamsm ide ahoiit to opa dwm eyes and be^ 

class enemy in i oomct light, just when dwy me \)eipumg to 

a{)prectme dm wofo: and activity of toe CP. ndsto to 1^^ 

IxMigdosae has sooted a soocen yet to reality die masaet me 

fa^aewagtoieedgoi^d-Hw* totobtiamdm 

nttoes m wito hte toiMte tiogaitt aito andees it dttficalt tor toe 

Classes to csanpicliaBd toe and gives one mote 
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In reality, as we will see, interventicm and its afteimadi have created 
new problems, for the bouigeoisie and accentuated die crisis. It is 
at the same time qiaihig th» eyes of die masses and disillusionu^ 
ttem — a process vriiich we must accderate. This uiterventitm has 
not closed die Hyderabad cha{ner: on die odier hand conditKXis will 
become worse fm* the boutgeoisie and we must have enough patience 
to see that our enemy is gettuig into a difficult position and we are 
getting in a position to hit at him provided we do not recklessly 
throw away the masses fitun us. 

If the majority of the people of Hyderabad had no illusions, iuid 
we were in possession of dion, we of course ivonld have advocated 
resistance. Ifwe had much more strength than what we have today, 
we would have adopted anodier successful tactic to breakdirough 
the illusions about the bourgeoisie. We would have tak«i the 
c^^xutunity of the eiar>' of die Indian army to raise and implemait 
the slogan ‘smash the Nizam', and in several tracts drivoi out his 
officers and taken power on behalf of the people, so diat the time 
the Indian army reached Hyderabad it would have found power in 
the districts in ^ hands of the people. Then a real war of resistance, 
one which the people would have understood, would have begun. 
But we had not the oiganisational strcngdi to raise ‘smash the Nizam' 
slogan and destroy all basis di ctanpromise. 

The reactiofiaty retnilts flowing finm die.$kfgan ‘rtaast the Ind^ 
army' couidnow be seen. 


HMSSci MSilll CsipCfiCMC 

Equally leactkaiaiy in nsult wiB be Ae sdkjgans of Nngeswara 
Rao. Fits^, he stigpats that general stiflte, la bot a ge . etc, should 
have been ciganisodmtlni rear — astftoorgamse 
these the nnstm aro not reqiniH and hs if the masies do k any te 
on tmy iastm-HpAcAer CM that issire these are 
etc-isixatobetalMiBioaeixNiat. This is inriclnillia patty and dw 

sobfeGtive dbsiits of As ktdeisiHp the nwii^ 

tWIWCIBiilWiiWlBlgy 

{uoifdooe, iacMqi Aodhia, tte 

Todsyimwiiiasiaitiiawaifttaiiaftii^ ^ ftaar Awng 
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bases — ^as if guerilla warfare can be called at the becking of the 
party. We have seen that Telangana itself had not gone deep down 
in Ac ctmsdousness of the masses. On Ac question of intervention 
there were and still are do^ illusions. And yet you are supposed to 
call a guerilla warfare, peAaps of your own people— Arow the 
vanguard into the battle whether the issue is real or even known to 
Ae naasscs or not— wheAer they relise the treacheious role of Ndim’s 
intervention or not. Guerilla warfare divorced from Ae masses m 
the name of Telangana — a slogan which shows that even Ae very 
elementary lesson of leading mass struggle is not learnt. To talk of 
guerilla struggle apart from Ac masses, to unlink this struggle frexn 
the task of building the people's front, to cry for guerilla warfare 
without ejqposurc, or deiqieratc struggle to isolate Ae bourgeoisie, is 
to act as a typical petty-bouigeois revolutionist who does not take 
into account ccmcrcte circumstances. 

Our great concern for Ae heroic people of Telangana should not 
blind us to el«nentary teaching of revolutionary Marxism, to Ae 
realities of the class situatiem as they exist. 

In Ais connection we cannot but remember what Stalm writes 
about the ^eat merit of the Bolshevik Fartv' which knew' how to 
make Ae masses team Arough their own experience, how to make 
Ac party slogans Ae slogans of tlto masses, how to lead Aon. The 
classic mstance of Ae Bolshevik Patty 's support to Ae cmrstituent 
assembly when sovteto were in existorce is cited by Stalin. To quote 
(‘'OctiAer RewAition and Ae Tactics of Russian Communists”): 

‘The Act is Aat for Ae victory of Ae revolution, if it is really a 
peq}le’s tevdidion which embraces Ac masses in their mUlkms, 
ermtst party sh^pms alone are not oiou^. For the victory of Ae 
revolutkm cRie mote imccsaiy oonditicMi is required, natt»iy, that the 
masses Aonsdlves becooie convirweed Arou^ their own experience 

of Ae correctness of Aese slogaiis. Only Aen do Ae sk^puis of Ae 
party becoiae An irikrpAt of Ae inassot Aonselv^ 

Ae revdutioti becomes a pe(q>le*s revolution. One of Ae 
peculiar jfealiues of Ae tactics of Ac BtdAcviks in Ae poiod of 
prepanAon Ar OcicAtt vm Aat Aty cotreedy de^mi^ 
and tuinmgs vAiA imtdd nahirally 

slogans to Ae wwy AmAofat of Ae revdution, so to ^pcak—Aus 
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helping them to feel, to test, to realise by tiieir own experience the 
cmrectness of these slogans. In other words, one of the peculiar 
features of the tactics of the Bolsheviks is titat they do not ctmfuse 
leadorship of the party with leadership of die masses; that they 
clearly ^ the difference betwerai the first sort of leadership and the 
second sort of leadership, diat they, therefore, rqiresent die scioice, 
not only of party leadership, butoflearfershipoftiie vastmass^of 
the working peqple. 

“A grajdiic example of the manifestation of diis feature of 
Bolshevik tactics was provided by the experience cf convening and 
dispersing d^ ccxistituent assembly. 

“It is wdl known that die bohdieviks advanced the slogan of a 
soviet rqiublic as early as April 1917. It is well known that the 
constituait assembly was a boui]^is parliament, fiindamoitaily 
oi^xisedfo the principles ofa soviet republic. How could it happen 
diat die Bolsheviks, who were aiming for a republic of soviets, at 
the same tkne demanded diat the proviskmal govermnait immediatdy 
convene die censtituent assembly? How could it happen that the 
Bolsheviks not only took part in the elections, but themselves 
convoied the constituent assembly? How could it happen that a 
month before die insuiTectton, in the transition firem the old to the 
new, die bofahevSes oomakieied a tengiorary oofifoiiiation of a republic 
of sovfets with die ccmif^timm assenibly p<»sibk!? 

“Ibis ^happened’ becaatse ; 

“(1> The of a corndfoiod assembly was one of the most 
popidarkleas. mnooglhelmiadma^ population. 

“(2)Thedkig<nofdw iwHi w h«te qawwcato 
aasenrid^ hdiped to eatpow dbe 
l^pvisionbl go vet M aent; 

“( 3 ) fitt oidix to #Kdnfd the ida of a 000^^ 

eya of the touaes, it was neoessafy to lead |be laaiso to lie walls 

afdM UMiii tiliMM ii f aMiih iiiiiir Awtawife for PCaCe, 

fo r A e po w er offte soviets, da»briagwgt tafn to 
nari aiyj 

^(4) help the mastos to booetoe toovinced 
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tiiTougJi Hieir own experience of the counter-revolutionary nature of 
the constituent assembly mid of the necessity of dispersing it; 

(5) All this naturally presupposed the possibility of a temporary 
combination of the Soviet republic widi the constituKit assanbly, as 
one of ti» means of eliminating the latter; 

“(6) Such a combination, if brought about on the condition that 
all power were transferred to the soviets, could only signify the 
subordination of Ae caistituent assanbly to the soviets, its coiversirai 
into an appendage of Ae soviets, its painless extinction. 

“It need hardly be proved that had Ae Bolsheviks not adt^Jted 
such a policy Ac dispersion of Ae constituent assembly wcnild n<rt. 
have takai place so smooAly, and the subsequent actions of Ae 
socialist-revolutimiaries and Mensheviks under Ae sic^an ‘All power 
to the ConstiAent assembly' would not have failed so signally.” 

It is typical of Ac petty-bourgeoisie, to forget all class realities 
and oscillate between cortqjldie defeatism on Ae one hand and 
hi^sounAng phrases devoid of ail realities — i.e. in boA cases 
ccMitpIete blindn^ to Ae class situation. If a strike is bredeen or 
there is a Aort spell of industrial calm — they imagine a period of 
retreat has begun; if people resist wiA arms and fight as t^ Ad m 
Telangana they imagiiie that it rneans that a caU for aimed insurrectioa 
can be given tomratow as a slogan of action. When Ae call does 
n(A matorialise Aey lose all faiA in resistance and call for all 
abandcumciit of resistance as B does m connection wiA Telangana. 

B’s )Auid now is — ^buiy ymir arms m Telangana, do not 6^ 
ceitore has let us down becsuise sufiGcient supply d aims is not 
given, etc. 

It is no dottbt true Aat Telangana is m danger and it has to bear 
Aebrunt. That it is more or less isolated. Yet we must fight to Ae 
last. Because by not resistiitg you are not only not going to save 
autydm^btdcoa^ldely demons WheAer you resist 

or not, is PitAmged aod piotracted 

twnsCaaos howenax' tmgh^ ev« reti^ 

wefceepitfHe^cmgpdfbrat^ F^BBuhitoseethatAesituali^ 
A hiu^ raetmady crhicai for the bouigeoisie. 
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after aoodier, the economic situation, atrocious procurement plan, 
the restoration of the old r^ime^all this must lead to fresh unrest. 
The situaticm in unstable, the bourgeoisie cannot easily control it. If 
we ke^ resistance in Tdangana, it really gets the chance of e:q>anding 
and ^reading. This is the real picture. Keep the resistance in 
Tdangana, and similarly plan to bring the rest of the masses in line — 
through all kinds of. actions including partial struggles, thus build a 
popular movement, a peqple’s denvscratic ftcmt. This is the task 
and not laying down of arms. « 

One of the Andhra comrades has suggested that our slogan fdr 
Hyderabad should be rgoining of the differtmt linguistic areas 
dK state to their provinces. Even when virtually it is said that th^ 
slogan is to be realised as part of pet^le's democracy, in ^ present 
context it plays a reacticMiary role. Firstly in so far as the slogan is 
suggested as a slogan of immediate practical action it is nothing but 
a paraphrase of the bourgeois version of bringing the state 
admmistratitm to the level of provincial administration and has no 
revolutionary merit in it. It only satisfies the ridi peasant and whets 
his appetite for procuring land. Secondly, it effectively sidetracks 
attentimi fhnn aunited fight against the Indian union administration, 
from the fight for democracy, ftmn die fight against compromise it 
is hatching, through the constituent assembly, electicms, etc. it gives 
a ftee chatter to the union administration. Those who think that 
joinii^ the territories to the provinces automatically eliminates 
feudalian are -wtoog. The feudal structure, die economic foundations, 
will ranain and yet the territories may becmne part of the linguistic 
provinces— evoi if die Nizam is feimally und«^ sudi a scbone, the 
compromise structure rcanatns. All that happens is that the 
bomgeoisie is put in exclusive possession of the state by the 
communists. For communists to fight for such a thing is anti- 
revoliitionary. 


m rmsmr smiAnoNiN iiYi>ERA]iAD 

ANDOURTASKS 


die atfervcntion die Indian anny in Hyderabad and the 
m^ary occiqMliott of the state, the crisis m Hydorabad has become 
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people s^inst ihe feudal regime and its bourgeois spcmsors and 
protectors. 

One of the main fectors in die radicalisation of the situation is 
the beginning of the process of disillusionment wid) die bourgeois 
leaders of the Indian union and the leaders of diis State Crnigtess, 
who because of die illusions of the masses about diem have up till 
now siKxessfully sabot^ed all struggle in the Nizam’s dominical in 
the interest of a treacherous compromise. 

lliese illusions made the Hyderabad masses look to die India 
government and its army for help, for deliverance from the Nizam’s 
yoke and razakar atrocities. They took the initiative out of die hands 
of the masses and transferred it to the bourgeoisie. 

All the expectations of the masses were thus keyed up on the eve 
of the intervention and diey expected that after die triumph of Indian 
arms the old order would go, the econcanic problems would be solved 
and political democracy for the people established. The greater die 
illusions, the stronger was the expectatirm. 

After Entry of Indian Army 

But within two months of the triumph of Indian arms the masses 
are witnessing a quite different picture extremely shodking to dieir 
hitherto credulous minds. The Nizam remained, the feudal or^ is 
being wooed, die nawabs and jagjrdars are installed in political power 
in coilaboratton widi extremely reactionary capitalist elanoits, the 
tyrannical bureaucrats are restored to dieir former positicm, die hated 
police and magistracy has come back backed by die arms of die 
Indian union. Ev»i die State Congress v^di wields ccmsiderable 
infruoice with the people and v^ich has been a subservioit tool of 
the Indian union government in its feke o|q;>ositional role arid sabotage 
of the mass stru^le, is kept out of ministry, and only extrone rigjid 
el^ncmts wfro consistehdy betrayed all struggle and even accepted 
ministerial posts in the Nizam’s cabinet when the Nizam was at war 
with the peqile— are cemsidered safe to shoulder die responsibility 
of power. 

While the rulers are restored to thdr former status, foeir 
econmnic privileges also me beii% restcxred. In part of Tclae^ana 
land Kiused by die peasmds is Ix^ giveii bade to the hmrfiords, in 
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the rest of ^ state the jagirdars and Imidlords continue as before, 
the land problem remains unsolved and die tiller is left without land, 
prices of food-grains have started soaring, the government is on its 
way to introduce the hated procurement — ^diat c^ien robberj' of the 
peasants — ^vhich was one of the main causes of the outburst two 
years back. 

With the rapid deterioration of the eccmcHnic situation ail over 
India, the situation in Hyderabad had already become unbearable 
for the masses. If during the last two years there was no general and 
complete bustup, it was largely due to the sabotaging influence of 
the Indian union leaders and die illusion of die masses about it. 
After the intervention this last big prop of the old order is being 
seriously undermined through the experience of the masses 
thoraiselves, and can be completely undermined if the proletariat 
knows how to lead the masses in a situation in which while the 
masses are losing cmifidence in the bourgeoisie, yet the task of 
consistendy organising this disillusionment and tearing them away 
from the bourgeoisie has to be sy'stematically carried out. Wrong 
slogans and estimates would just enable the bourgeoisie to take the 
masses back under its influence. 

Break-up of Feudal Order 

The preset situatitm in Hyderabad is a cemtinuatiem and further 
accentuation of the crisis in Hyderabad whidi in the first sweep of 
the mass movement under our leadership yielded the great and heroic 
story of Telangana. Telangana — die armed struggle of the peasantry 
led by die Communist Party for land, for power, against foidal 
autooacy — reaching the stage of embryonic stsde form and holding 
out for mondis defiatttly against feudal bandits and armed powder 
tyinfied not only the desperate situatioti in Hyderabiul but the new 
revdudooary period, with die peasant ever ready to dirow himself 
in enrfiess bi^e, if the pfoletarian party is able fo reacli him, (ki^nte 
Ms iHusions, and lead Ifo. Oocc his despnatioii, ariMiig out rif Ms 
unbeaiat^ econenme cemditions, could fold proper outlet under 
proletarian leaderdiip — ^diere was no limit to the hdght which die 
struggle oottkiiBadi. ftccmM^piidkiypmfoimtbedkaiia^ 
fotite h#Hst phase, Telangana was the s^ oew period— 
the synfooi of the post-war imNaonaiy Mdia, It ^ifoawawi .to what 
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great heists the masses could easily rise once the prol^ariat was 
able to take the lead, do away with bourgeois influtatce, etc. 

It is in this sense that the seccxid party congress correctly glorified 
Telangana and respcaisible party leaders raised the cry of ‘Tdai^ana 
way, Telangana everywhere’. It however did not mean that the 
insurrectimiaiy situation has become immediately ripe all over India, 
that it was at our beck and call— a mistake committed by many 
comrades. 

Roots of Reformist Mistakes in Telangana 

But Telangana was a victim of the reformist policies of the party 
also. In the first phase because of the old reformist line, the 
revolutionary significance of Telangana was not understood and 
ccmsequently revolutionary line was not pursued mside Telangana 
itself TTie August resolution which led the party to go in for this 
militant action and in erne sweep enabled it to organise armed 
resistance of the peasants to the feudal order was watered down. 
With the Mountbatten resolution it became increasingly difficult for 
any revolutionaTy line or tactic to be adopted. The result was that 
not only inside Telangana class-collaborationist mistakes appeared 
but outside also there was hardly any revoiutiemary propaganda to 
popularise the glorknis struggle of the Telangana peasants. The 
attitude in general w-^ drat of towards militant partial struggle and 
nothing more, in fiurt it can be said and proved drat die party, vdiether 
in Aruihra or ebewhere, hardly got any time to systematically 
understand and propagate the revolutirmary' cemtent of Telangana 
struggle. By the time the second party congress correedy placed die 
significance ofTebngana as indicatii^ a new period of armed coifUct 
and heralding the stage of people’s democratic revdution, the attack 
cm die party had already started and the prt^paganda and carrying 
Tdangaria into die consdkMsness of the masses had sorneu^ slowed 
down. 

The mtstakctt commiitod m Telaiigana wi^e in hiK with the old 
rt^mnist Bne of ^central committee arid for vduch oily the 
conanittee coidd be hdki rc^Hmsible and no one else. As R pmnts 
out m hts dooumeiit the Presort Situadrm in Hydoabad 
State and Our Taila”. 
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"Coming to our guerilla areas, fbralcmgtimeourmainprQgnuiBne 
was fi^iting the state forces and razakms. We did not realise the 
importance of implementing our agrarian programme thimi]^ the 
mobilisation of the agrarian labour and the poor peasantry. 
Ctmsequently foe masses became syn^afoetic spectators, we their 
volunteers for their protection against the state forces and the 
razakars. No class organisation of agricultural labourers and 
sectional organisation for women. No party organisation, no cells 
and no enrolment of party members. Only organisations fonctieming 
were guerilla squads 

“This was realised late and our PC made a serious effort to 
reorganise completely. Decisitms are taken for the implemoitation 
of our agrarian programme serious^, i.e. land distributiem and wage 
question of agricultural labourers, functioning of Andhra Mahasabha 
and organising of agricultural labour and womoi's committees, local 
defence squads mainly consisting of youth etc 

“We succeeded to some extent in implementing the above 
decisions, but before we could implement folly foe armies of the 
Indian union entered the state and upset all our programme." 

And again, 

“Our party is second to the Ccaigress in mass influence taking 
the state as a whole and commands the confidence of the 
overwhefanit^ raajcHily of the masses in the two districts of Naigonda 
and Warangal. But foe drawback of our timvemem is, just before 
the entry of the Indian troops, it was confined to foe two above 
meiitioned districts, arid some podeets in ofoer di^rkts of Telmigana 
and Marafowada. Our party units got virtually liquidated and our 
masses became inactive in rural areas whmo we did not emry on 
armed struggle. In towm too (rut weHldii!^>das5 base got rfisnqited 
and foe Muslim wenkers fdl a prey to razakar propaganda and scMne 
of foem evmjoiiied razakars; trade omom and parly lUBts m virtual 
liquidation. This is inaiidy because (^oitr wioe^ undmi^aodmg foat 
aofoiiig guetflia by 1^ srpuKb is poaa^k 101^ 

cooditMXtt and notHmdoEstaiidittg ^ mipoftsm^ 
of foe masses on mass mmes finr ntilitant actions and m^ganismg 
srfootage activities by smaO groups of 2 or 3, csc^ It fo ^ 
are light m taking to giimlfo waxfom m aim 
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viTong to have left the other areas to their without any mass 
activity or any form of resistance.” 

Reformist Line of Old CC — Tailism to Congress Leaders 

As regards foilurc to rouse the anti-imperialist masses in India 
over the question of Telangana, the document of the Andhra PC 
“Telai^ana Struggle and Its Lessons” states the following : 

”ln Andhradesh, our agitation and prqpaganda was confined to 
expose die Nizam’s atrocities, to enlist Andhra people’s sympathies, 
to severely criticise the Congress government’s anti-struggle attitude, 
etc. We Could lead the momentum among the people to a higher 
stage throuj^ mass actions. We never returned back the blow 
delivered m us by Congress government. We always looked towards 
the struggle of Telmigana as a sdnggle to build up another such 
revolutionary movement in Andhra. It is why Andhra masses 
remained as patnfol onlocdcers when repression swooped on than or 
praised them whai they hermcally fou^t back the repression. They 
did not realise the necessity of direct participation in the struggle. 

“When our enemies — British imperi^sm, Nawabs of the Nizam 
and the Indian bourgeoisie — all united and helped one another in 
smashu^ die revolutitmar>’ struggle, we could not realise the necessity 
of uniting the peoples of Telangana and Andhradesh to fight back 
the enany. If in Andhra, people are not able to face die severe 
rcpressicHi let loose <mi them today, it is only due to our neglect— not 
to move the people in mass against Congress government on 
Teiangama issue.” 

And again, 

“All our pre^M^anda could only make the people as witoesses. 

They shed tears at the news of Telangana people’s difficulties 

But we could not create such consciousnras in than whai th(^ will 
take it as dietr own struggle. We always diought in terms of help for 
the Tehmgana struggle but we never thought of linking up this 
strt4s^ wtdithe fflati--miperialtst stnisgle in An&ra and take bodi 

of them forward. We did not care to take out a demonstration when 

Congress leaden soogfbt to betray the struggle by a standsdU 
a^eement..,.,.. Da«to Tdar^^mui strt^le, a great upsinrge swqit 
over foe fnqda trf foe bonier wttages in foe Indian rniion. Our 
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influence has grown in j^hra public. But we did not take our fl£^ 
to new areas, We did not nudce use of such a problem as this which 
can be vei>' well used as a poweifiil weapon to unite and mobilise 
ail varieUes of people.” 

Conciliatory Attitude Towards lUch Peasant 

As regards class-cdlaborationist mistakes of the worst type 
directly h>llowii:% fixxn the old reformist line of the codral cemanittBe 
and mechanical copying of the tactics adopted by the Chinese 
Communist Party, Ae following is enough to dononstrate how deep 
Ac mistakes had crept into Ac struggle : 

"‘Our tailist attitude towards CtMfigress led to cair n^ect of land 
problem. We mvited those of the zamindari class into the struggle, 
who were taking shelter under Ctmgress wiA a view to safeguard 
Aeir prq}erties and lands, on Aree ccmAtimis ; ( 1 ) resign your posts, 
(2) tdl bribes to be r^umed, (3) all iil^ally-occupied lands should 
be returned. We said the 500 acres stould be left for those who 
participate in the stru^ie and only Ae test to be distributed. We 
even allowed some concessions to those who own 200 acres and 
less — ^that lands illegally occupied by these Aould be taken back 
cmly wiA Aeir consent. WiA alt these concessions, our anti-zamindari 
Struve was nothing but a farce. We took to land Astribution 
prc^ramtiK <»ily when Ae Nizam, Ctmgress and deAmukhs under 
Ctx^ess garb intensified Aeir offoosivc (»i us.” 

There was also a marked (foviatiem tii foiA m the rich peasant 
who m many places had secured the leadership of Ae struggle tmly 
to betray it ; 

“We nuxed up rich peasants wiA people and pc^ed Aeir reactions 
as people’s reaettons and Aus tailed behifid rkli peasaAry, instead 
of correctly estunaAtg their rote, acposii% them, rcscuhi% people 
foom Aeir hedd and tead the peaph m the revdatioiiaiy struggle 
mater party' teadarA^. 

“Where Ae ridh peasam leadors Md the reAs, the party 
mgaiAem w«e given shelter. Ba; on iMS caber 

fo Ae pcdice alcRig wiA Ae peopte. We t(a» Ad not fiy fo keep direct 

contaa wiA Ae nmnes mid sa^tehed otttielvee 
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Oi^anisers were deceived by this plot of the rich peasants and blindly 
argued that the peqple are not coming forward and so there prevail 
no circumstances in whidi we can go to the villages”. 

Thus it will be seen that both as regards the internal strength of 
Telangtuia and tdso its linking with the struggle of the masses outside 
Telangana as well as in the Indian union, reformism of the old line 
came in du; way of organising the full force of the struggle and 
exposing the iilusimis and class enemies of the peasants. 

In spite of all dicse the continuance of Telangana and the fight 
forged by the peasantry and the fiict that this fight was not crushed 
continually remains as a new beaconlight calling the people of 
Hyderabad and die masses of the Indian union towards the democratic 
revolution. The existence of Telangana in spite of its mistakes was 
an open announcement of the fact that the feudal order in Hyderabad 
had already reached a breaking point, that the armed masses, 
peasants, would succcssfiilly resist it and that what was preventing 
Hyderabad from being engulfed in a united single revolutionary wave 
was lack of similar developments in the state elsewhere because of 
the backwardness and illusions of the masses. 

Imperialism, the Nizam and the Congress Government 

The negotiations between the Indian union government and the 
Nizam were conducted in the background of this revolutionary 
st niggle of the peasants, of which, both were afraid, and in the conte.xt 
of a rapidly-worsening economic situation. Both tried to frightoi 
each other with die threat of communism and peasant revolution to 
secure stremg bargaining points against each odier. 

The ctmilict between dw nadcxi^ bourgeoisie and the feudd nizam 
was takir^ place in a situation which was dangerous to both. And 
therefore both sides were determined to see diat whatever dieir 
differences might be die Initiative should not pass into the hands of 
thcievcAudooaiymassesaiiddieCrOTjmuttistP^^^ i.e.,d^rcc»rflict 
shoiiM notimteaulifoep^^ forces whidi were rea^ to meet 

the dialteiige rrfbolh once dwy were roused. The nizam aided by 
Monckton mid Churehai tried to secure virtual independence for 
himsdf so diat he together with the British capitalists could have a 

free nm over tlw wwt territoiy of Hyderabad. The labom 

AtdeeoftdWs^eidMottafoidten of coiMScwo^ 
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with the Nizam’s victory. In fact tfiey would have been glad if the 
Nizam had beat able to secure the concession that he wanted from 
the Indian union. At the same time they tocdk precauticms to see that 
the Indtim unimi leaders remain linked with thtan. Tl^ trusted them 
lest the situation might get mtt of hand, either by a clash vnth the 
Nizam and the Indian unirni, bringing die masses to the forefront or 
the Iidian union referring the dispute m sheer despendkni to dK 
UNO in which case British m^ierialists were afraid that America 
would get a hand in die game. The Indian unkna leaders from d^ir 
side finding the mess thatth^ were in Kashmir todc every prec^tion 
to see that every step they todc was sanctioned by Mountbatten, a 
sanction which naturally dictated that no radical social stqis should 
be taken in ccmnecticn with the Nuam’s role. There was the ontflict 
not only between the Nizam and die Indian unicm but also the Indian 
union and British in^ierialtsm. But all the three sides were determined 
to see that the masses nouhoe came in the picture. These negotiations 
(xice more confirmed the brilliant formulaticm of die pait>' thesis 
which stated that in all omflicts between imperialism and the Indian 
union government the masses will never be jqipcaled to and the 
problem will be settled at governmental level. Here of course the 
masses were ccmgiletely bypassed and dunigh it appeared that the 
probtem was not settled throu^ n^odadons aiul bargainir^ at 
governmental level, in actual reality it has been settled like that. For 
the use of arms against the Nizam was only made to ensure du: 
conqiromise already sanctioned by inqperialism and nothing else. 

Anned Clash — Instrumait of Comprombe 

We do find that in actual life the fimmiiation that die conflict 
between in^mialism and die Indian bouigeoide wall be settled at 
governmental level sexn^tmes confirmed, sometimes slightly 
amende. For instance, m rdatkm to Kadmur die conflict betweoi 
British mqieiialian and die htdian bourgecte is no doubt frwgltt 
withia dKi fr^nework of compromise, bttt duou^i m hidk^Pa^ 
cla^. At die 8an» tone its anotho’ fi»tum b dutt ntather in Intha n^ 
m Pald^n the masses are realty i^^pealed to. 

k coonecdoB widi ilydei»bad vm find the use of aims 
r^ghnst the feudal aify of hnperadbra hut noucdidteas undnn fee 
fymefmik of a ccMiqiirmttise previously arrived itt between 
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imperialism and die Indian bomigeoisie and the masses were ncm^e 
called in. 

In pursuance oftlieir tactics to keqj the masses out of the picture, 
die Nizam and his advism, though they talked about resistance to 
the Indian army, did not offer any resistance nor had they any plans 
of ofiferuig resistance. They and their imperialist masters knew that 
if any such resistance is offmed and die struggle becanw somevdiat 
protracted, the impatioit masses in Hyderabad state would rise in 
action, smash tte state power, removing all chances of compromise 
and in fact challenging even the Indian bourgeoisie. The battle 
therefore had to be fought on the basis of attempts to enact 
widespread communal riots in the Indian union so that the attention 
of the masses can be sidetracked and at die same time anarchy and 
chaos cmild be created in the rear of the Indian army. The batdcrupt 
weapon of cmnmunal riots is the cmly we^ion which imperialism 
and the feudal autocrat could hope to wield s^ainst the impationt 
masses in the Indian union as well as Hyd^bad; to incite the masses 
to communal murders, the razakar gotmdas were allowed to pillage, 
rape, bum and perpetrate every kind of atrocity hewing that ther^y 
the Hindu masses in the Indian luurni would take reta!iator>' action. 

Strategy of Keeping Masses ont of the Fij^t 

The democratic instincts of the masses in die Indian unkm indicted 
a defetd on the Nizam and his advisers. And no riots toede place. 

The Indian union leaders really bdieved that there would be riots 
and were quaking in dieir shoes when the army invaded Hyderabad. 
But they were nmdi more afraid of die political initiarive of the 
masses, of the. masses rising in revdt gainst die Nizam rni d» 
oitry of the Indian union army', of the masses in dn Indian union 
and iHNtdetabwl follovrii^ the path of Telangaiia peasants an^ 
out of their hands. From the. bt^imir^ dirouj^ its ^^ts, the State 
Congros leadars, they sabotaged dw miti-Nizun struggle of die 
peopte t^Hydcaabad, irndduDg them lo(4t to die Indian uni^ 
aiiity for hfi^. Side by adc tibey tried dieir best to ntudi^ and slander 

the Faity and the stnigg^ of Telaapim peasams 

cirt^datkig hbdilomi s^mdere abottt comauinist'razakar alUance to 
dienale thepecfle to T d a n ga na stn^^ and to 

ifolite foe iwapwwd foam the 
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tactics adopted by die rival partis and classes clearly demcNistrated 
the potentidities of mass struggle and how both the classes stood in 
terror the mass upsuige. 

The reason i^y there could be no widespread mass upsuige in 
the last year and following the ontry of the liKiian union army, the 
reason vdiy the aidioNizam struggle of the people of Hyderabad 
could be so successfully sabotaged lay in the fact that the people of 
Hyderabad had develcped dangerous illusions about the national 
bouigeois leaders, illusions whidi are ccnmncm to all politically 
badkward areas. The second reascm why the tactics of the Nizam 
and die Indian unimigovetTunait to keep dw masses out of the picture 
temporarily succeeded was because die mass basis of the party of 
the working<class was extrranely weak excqpt in the two districts of 
Telangana, so that the proletariat could imt undertake in the last 
year or so independent mass actions on a large scale in Hyderabad 
that would have not only strengthened the peasants of Telartgana 
but would have helped in smashing the illusicms held by the masses 
about die nadcaial leaders. 

The basic weakness of the proletariat was the fact that it had 
hardly any oiganisaticnial and political influence cnitside die two 
districts of Telai^ana. And therefore was ncd m a position to develc^ 
militant acdons to seize the initiative in die cmiflict betweoi the two 
secticms of the oppressing classes. The &ct the working class was 
hardly in a positicai to make even die beginnings of a sufficioidy 
powerful doriocratic front, the hut that the workii^'Class had hairUy 
started wumirtg ova* the iiuyority of the peqite for aiQ' aidi-Nizam 
artion was of decisive importance in msurii^ the success for the 
tactics of the bouigeoisw. The w<»kii]g«das$ wiU not be aide to 
raaich a step ahead in ddbooig dm comproniia^ policy of dm 
Q^tioiia! leadms so kmg as it does not mqirove its mass ielhieiice 
and its position anwi^dm people. Tosobrddumievoiirtioiiaiyidog^ 
frarapatmtitfi^tobaiiditiassinflttcace anddevdkiptheleadarship 
of dm iiiassc» will only enable dm class enemy to mflict sdd fiizdmr 
ddbds on dm wcakiag-dass and its party. 

Not a SbdMa 9cMiyMds Vidoiy 

Itmfrifdmrdmer dbfimtemitodtudclhatdibiiai^ 
h» seemed a staide vktoty in Hydnabod and d 

to HedHtbe dm situation easily. No doubt dm iihundns jSkxA dm 
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oaticmal boutgec^ie will not disappear all in a day but tte feet feat 
fee masses weretau^tto wcpect a big social upheaval on fee arrival 
of the Indian tnx^s, feat feieir expectatimis were keyed up, feat now 
for the first time feey will see the national bourgeoisie in adtiem in 
re^ life and see fee contrast between what feey imagined fee 
bouiget^ie to be and what it really is, is a feet which accelerates fee 
process of rdeasing fee Hyderabad masses from the influence of 
fee bour]^tsie provided fee working-class plays its role correctly. 
Secondly, with its compromising policy, wife its framework of 
c(xnprc»nise, determined in ccmsultatkm rvife imperialism, fee Indian 
union government and its rqpresoitatives will not be able to solve a 
single problem affecting the economic, life of fee people of 
Hyderabad. On fee ofecr hand feey will be accentuating the economic 
crisis and misery of the people and using their armies to support fee 
iniquitous feudal regime. 

The problem of land, the prtfelem of abolitiem of landlordism 
and jagirdari, fee problem posed by the interest of an agrarian 
revolution, fee problem of fee state worker and his wage, fee questkm 
of state bureaucracy, the questi<Hi of poUtical domocracy vfeich is 
demanded by all — on all these questions fee Indian bourgeoisie will 
be takitig a stand whtdi will only accentuate fee situatiem still further 
and drive the masses to open desperatimi. 

In fkt the Indian bouq^isie will add new expkntatimi and new 
burdens to fee old ones in its attempt to consolidate its positicm at 
fee expense of fee masses and itiq>rove it rdatively in relation to the 
feudal hierardty. While fee Indian bourgeois leaders are wooing fee 
Nawabs and ibe Nizam's Muslim jaghdars, feey are at fee sanK 
fene ragmusiitg a lufetess diive against fee lower sections of fee 
Muslims mostly composed of fee petty-bouigeoisie, workers and 
peasants, so feat fee corunmnal basis of fee feudal class u liquidated 
and the feudal dass is maik (xmplctely dqreiident on fee bcNugcoisB 
for its exu^sace. It at fes same time saves to hand down a very 
inqxntmit seefen m fee fight against cartalists and feudal hnds 
tmee fepy am rascoDd fitmi fee comosmial 

Thas ttfaw ai oB agimrst fee'lower seettons of fee Muslims and 
repression agamit fee mass of peamnts to staftnHse fee lantfiotds, 
rqpi'iaatkm^amrt fee Mmmm man fesoughdd bureaucrats in wder 
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to maintain die old order, r^sal to take any progressive stq> for die 
amdioradcm of die oondkkms of die masses together widi the prospect 
of Hyderabad being thrown open without restriction to the 
exploitation of bidianaqiitalists so th^ the full effects of inflation, 
high prices are fiiUy felt by the pec^le — ^these factors decisively 
show that far fram having stabilised the situiUion, the bouigeoisie 
by first raising hc^ies and dim mterir^ into tKferi<His conqumnise 
in the background of a desperate econmnic situaticm has thus forged 
conditicms for a widespread mass struggle against its rule. 
bouigeoisie is not really winning die battle. On the other hand fiW 
the first tin^ it is ccMming fece to face with its dupes, the masses of 
the people of Hyderabad. 

Deepening Crisis — Mounting Discontent 

It is in this common acticm and the possibility of spreading die 
struggle throu^out the state and tte possibility of the develqpment 
of the spontaneous struj^Ies oftbe masses themselves that the future 
of the democratic movement in Hyderabad and Telangana lies. No 
doubt the Indian union army wants to finish offTelaiigana before 
the masses elsewhere begin to move, it wants to isolate the vanguard 
at^ crush it out of existence before the masses dseuiiere learn and 
aiqireciate the gknious struggle waged by the peasants of Tdangana 
and consciously begm to follow diat path. The bourgeoisie and its 
generals hate TcJangana like poison and would not spare any means 
to crudi it Old of existence. Ihrir safety lies in seeii^ that the tradition 
of Tdangana is destroyed, that it is erased fhxn the minds of the 
peofde, diat it 110 loegeT stands thoe as a hviog syrnbcd of the ^brious 
reridtmice die peasmds of Hyderabad and diey know that otfacn^ 
scxitkns are fo niove m the near fiituie. 

In these csrciunstances diey would w^xxne nodiing more than 
stq;q[n^ of aU resistance the pouMuds of Telaigaaia so dutf they 

couU unleash nuua terrcH- agamst the peasmds arid cmise conipleto 
GdUpwofraoiafe. l fad erlI i e|Me se rtstog«»«tofyagBO^ 
under one extnise or imodier u noddflg sdMMt of die wcmd bet^^ 
die Tekiigana peaataid uiika» of course dr situaflcm is such ^ d^ 
OMiate gone dovra and dr peasant it lofliaMg to Hetreat 

vriil mean bdrarfoig dr Telapgaiia peasaid, bm wdl not smr him 

fiorntgiresskm arid terror, from being tuurled up for aamtei; robbery 
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and dacoity. The dai^ to Tdangana is no doubt there but th^ 
dai^ has to be met by stiff resistance and by making big attotqirts 

to ^read die straggle against the presoit regime on as many ffo^ 
as possible. Any oti»r method of trying to save Telangana will not 
yield results. Evm the mobilisation (ffthe party in die Indian unkm 
for the purpose of saving Tdangana will today (»dy have a symbolic 
valu^ not affect directfy the main course of events there. Thecourse 
of events there will ctumge «dy if our party and the woiking-class 
are able to cqien as many fronts as possible, on dav'to-day eccmomic, 
political and otfara* issues against the present regime and if in the 
meantime we definitely are aWte to protract die struggle in T dangana 
so dmt we give time to die masses elsewhere to link up the struggle 
here. 

A iqKMt from Man^twada correedy sizes up the situation. 

“The prices are risii^ steachly. Raticming is imt yet rdntroduced. 
Jowarsoldatoneandahalfrem per-rapee for (me mondi. Nowit 
sdls at 3i seers to a rupee in govmunent-controlled shops. Wlreat 
costs Rs 2 per seer. The office onployees face a wage-cut and 
retrenchment. It is also tddng place fin (4her sections of die w(nkir^- 
class. Their organisations are also springing up fast. 

“In die countryside after die first wave of hunting down the 
razakais and sedds^ vengouice, after die first sense of relief, doubts 
have begun to creep into die minds of the people in die last few 
wedrs. Cr^dsrn ai^ discontent are ix^iniiii^ to be voiced. The 
peasantiy was the worst saSam under the Regime of the razdcais. 
It was die feontraidc f^hfer against diem. This peasantry is being 
duatmed while <dd o|^Hessors, the pohoe and revetBiie officials 
are retotSBiig. This is very (hsquieting to die peasmits. They fed 
uneasy that dte^ shcNihl be disajrmed while di^ dd eneinies sdtt 
occigiy dm goveniiiieflt adnunistratioa. 

“The hniiiei&iile cause winch roused ^ kisans in Hyderabad 
wasdre oppinHdvegifatQinocnremei^ 

remtrodiioed,ktsiBdiaBOwnffikisg(xngtobein^ Howevo' 
dieldsa&asipKiitdieveiyttnii^ IhBhmdrevaaue 

n^ch dhe iiiiiii tt&acd to pay to the ittzam la^ yem is 
caOeciodaschiei — dreacwadnaaistiationhasanioiM^ Inadditkm 
lk«a Cknigraat lua lire ids» 
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flhili iis'Widi^ais'ft^))iys'tO'lM Ig^erv'^rMtidit' rd®(itiiit.*'’lte' 

lf^H(i||di^'k!iyii(^^e' a^ ’bdtng 

n^iOifU^Jldi^LL^li '^iU iiiate i^Ll 


much Averse uiat n^ oraer snoola so:socai oronve him pf liii 
g^. ''^^''^"^ni^ dil('occui^^^, lie has'sn^^ 

IQ the p?ist ye ^. , Now pc , is ii^atient tp,|?^w 
when the othW lands which have passed to o&er sowcars ppd 
parasites will be permitted to be recovered. The State Con^i^ 
workj^pB'tii^ the hope dfthO thtdugh 

die;«afi^tttl}eQl'a^epd)ly.(,to stane js^^y pases he hps mf^ lands 
ftoro.tthec.^owQWS lUxi. JBiit these ane iQoi^y.iioiteQps «i' what, is 
nsihg^intibe:n«sds tjf the,pea$a^ 


This is howtthe ^is>(h>(p<IOS'-triS^ ipoiVB 


T^gHn#. 



■'jI !' C, '.a: U< •:!■■!< ' \ ■. ■■ '.■>■, , , 

jj! Oiiijr^tlK pdiiy of the iiwMkmitpisas.PSBi)^ 

lanaatei. . .Only, by oiin cceiia i iat attoBtion on wliclir the inassec 


(WwoidepiwillltiedheayetaseihMBO^ tdadioBee 

't»aiiioPdit Qtle#i#«feitf airil etomd 1)Aihgaip^^lirit^^ 

^ f<^iiigitiiii: llo<itieg|le^,hr«w le^oo'iMny’ 

today. The backwaid maasei ^it fdWifeit'idMi^ 

ve 


§msm^ 

usmm »»lpiNr 4^ 




an^ JfUi^ics fn^the g. lfl.U 

jtjie. 

present 

IK8»4si^cii^W«H«af H*>4 Py to VaisH •%. prpjtcst Hifiii^5^t,3gaii^ 
th? ifiw^iqft:tjie^jjp -bring pr€s?HrH;.Hf fwiM?»w 

to say« this a»o pjfHini^^i^taiice, 
agid^s^tiieliidtoHieHrinrs; gaoHSitoiHi^ ;, :. o u -.. 


whl^’^^lit* ^'i^ikiHh-cia^s iid toVe-awi}^ ie ‘Kiu^ty Woiia^ 


vMges<t^allitiiBnioceand^.J worimi^k^iHss^sti^ v^jbebib^ting 
oAtvuiA gseatteifeirocity, ^ e att^itirin^iaiihira^stnli^ martiirk^ 
fast and idih>saiii& oauscHnust bvihg bbt^cnilyidMstNizabl’s ndHvay>' 
vvtMdam-oit strife^ hut die sntire ivoridhgHihKB. 
piejpote forttu% oqsaniseit. llioprospHceof a&i£4%detiriD^^ 
s^li^ukistaitl^ on aiti economic isms- mi developiH|| as4lii^ 
cuhtnnHtimiefninunher of strikes — isthere/anditmiistbeseriodsly 
warfced'fcr. - ^ *“ "' 


- ' llHss' stSugid^ of the WQSkttgKdnss unite dw UdaiM 

^lafifVii^'iJie^ «»inidBg«4£b^ 

(IbidigttSisalioih'^^ wmldiV'diass is'^ nodi^feu^hnN^ 
Inda^ Hangiutrd diftOtgtinisei«> 
not be regarded as mere partial struigtes iHit 
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class understands its politka! tasks and is able to go to hi^ier fbnns 
of struggle. It would be wrcmg to minimise any one of die If 

the iactcn' of the needs of local struggle is isolated dtun dw gmeral 
atmosphere of repressimi etc., and prevailing amsciousne&s alone is 
takoi into coisideraftkm, there is every danger of nonHnssistanoe to 
repression, pandmng to backward ccaisciousness and dulure to 
politicalise die iw»kiii$-class as well as failure to develc^ militaid 
resistance and collapse’ of econcmiicstruggte. If on the odier haiui 
mere revolutionary perspective is kept before the eyes, how' 
concretdy the masses can be brought to see it is not diown, there is 
danger of the mistakes committed in Andhra being repeated — 
indefinite strike, the technical means of struggle and fofgetting diat 
masses have to be piqiared for the struggle, and in &ct unlinking 
die econmnic struggle from die political stru^e. 

In devdoph^ diese straggles special attention should be paid to 
Muslim workers, and to refbige die unity of die Hindu and Muslim 
workers. The Hindu and Muslim workers are divided by the 
explcMtiBg classes, and in there blindness follow die dass enemies. 
Tlwe?q>o8ureofdiccoiiBnunal politics, of bouigeois politics howit 
decmved the masses to advance die cause of die exphxhers, how the 
eiqilohars once nxne join hands to oppress the expk^ed. nnist be 
sh^ly brought out — die razakars, conoiuuud leadnrs oqiosed, the 
foutM Muslim clkpie exposed, and the bourgeoisie lummked, the 
cor q p romi se between dgMuslan Mid ffinducqiloitCTS, between the 
fon^ rcgiine and buhaa umon teMlers, imrnasked, to teach the 
mastan that Mhislimooniiminalism was a weapon of ve^ed intierests 
»d the masses wore befooled; that the cry ai Inthan umty and 
deraomaqr accession, was a <ny for cooppomise. Thus wofkipg- 

ntuiy nsstofod* 

Stmilariy in the comrse of stn^^bt, wlwtlibr we are diiecdy 
leading them or not, the party most carry on pditical propaganda — 
M peo|de*f deraoon^ in H^denhad, nsdoMdisa^ 
end of Mdocmy, petgifo’s tfooBocialic foaht, woilm* and pesoMits’ 
Thfangm, * gfi««*** 

and politkiti pcripM'itivBS iiBifir the woskaCT. 

The for wodddg-dass unity^mk ody tmity 

fasdi^pciilicaltaidy^ ^ foebiM«gfpea|^^dei^^ 
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fitmt and it has to be systnnatically earned <m. lliere can be no fin^ 
pec^le’s denioctatic front unless woiking-class unity is tbore, tor 
there can be no imity among the people unless the vai^uard is united 
to lead tltf people. 

Form Organs of Strug^ 

In develq>ing the woiking-class struggles the form of a broad- 
based strike cennmittee with ccmscious efibrts to develqi ratde-and- 
file woridng-class leactership of trikes, of working-class struggles, 
is imperative and incumbent cm party members . In recoit years strike 
cemnmittees are often nmre frun^ organs — an appendage of the big 
leaders. They ruitoa really fimetiem nor lead, nor take deciskms in 
full view of the masses, and thus do not evc^e pride as bemg organs 
of their own men — with a pride in woikingclass leadership. 
Sonmtimes th^ are nothmg more toan tinion executives, labelled 
strike cemvnittees, executives elected by a geimralcmmdl meeting — 
in which the majority of workers do not paitici|>ate. TImy thus 
cease to be treated as something close to toe strike and toil to ntobilise 
toe nulitants arid active sUrata vtoich ccmie to life m strikes and becenne 
narrow bureaucratic oigiuis eitha crf'ihe trarfe-unkm cm par^ cadres, 
vtoo cm such cmcasions ou^ to make every endeavour to promote 
new people. In tlw strike committees properly organised and 
functioning as the rmd leading organs of struggle, with toe full 
paiticipaticm of tom members, who are in direct touch with the 
masses, who are sensitive to the mcxxls of toe workers, as wdl as in 
the peasants' committees, we get, in embryo, toe revolutionaiy form 
of organ of struggle and future organ of power. It has to be 
ocmsistently developed so toat the tevoludanary stride (rf'toe masses 
devetops a levolufranary form of organisatiem, toe cpiesticm of 

engans empower etc. is raised. In the day-to-day struggle these forms 
of mgamsatiait are toe only democratic frxms which will fceq) toe 
leados in toudh with toe masses and enable toe leaders to actively 
figh^eveiybfaiw cjftimgovetnrneitt with ^lick rapidity arid cemnter- 
strUte frW toe workers, and effectively meet adl attonpts at 
disosgaaisalian torangh repression or disiiqrtkm thipug^ any ot^ 

means. 

In toe peasant areas we must take up every issue from 
piociiismeal,iei|i;otriBbct^ of revemie,appn^iooby 
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slc^n ^gr 9 nsM^rev 6 iu^Oik,'nkiiopiMs&li^ 
tiller ei^! ancfdema^ 

of ioiiii^' peaJsaiks has bfeen' dSsteifeed due to 6f 

of some of the hanjan leaders — wherever there is ’ifeiWedb 

Hindu and Muslim toilers. Hindu and^|ii9qi^t(|||ef^— ^ ^ 

dop? fwsijy \^J)y political exposure of upper, cl^se^ii^d^^ 

tl)p u^^nan i^oaSouisp^ie 


iVf sito Afridilttlifrkl ‘WoHters and 
P|eiisan^^^li%'^l^aiil B’Aiie ' 

We P” agriculture ',^o^er|.^^'|^r 


hipi, ip alliance, and’, isolate the rich While fi^itin^ ^pr Aw ^f 


d9\YP,l^,$|?V^le under die mistaken idea of unity, dn np^^Ccount 
dp wejcpftsidpr the rich peasant as an all/ The exri^rieic^ of 


DOn-ttoppsition he imght have tak^ in the pa^’m coilriktibn With 
our anri-iapdlojtf ^ anti-Nizam stra^^e, ui Ithi^ i»e^ Wvdll 
emerge more a^mdrC|as the ctmrinnedehem^ of tnp|K^i^^ 
when m^peared to have sided tvidi us in thlaA|^^ Ite d/as betrii^ii^ 
thepcas^ to/his s^rish interest and gettii^ hltb'h1h»lh%p6si^ik 
to hebay. tlnle^ W rede is exposed he wdl ^pdts^ 


iWe t^'dt^^neuti^i^Ob df*thi£ ti<k 
fact tli^s&oKK^i^ ^ i^y tak6 a vaHlla^i^ 


i±n u 4 |iu^ q 

sBemxm role j 
cym m a ra 


, hfe win eomr mdidf hi 'thf^Hlhiy. 

WiMtl t^bMkMs, 


WhdhwWhh' Y^l>'ahithd^ Miixff iMtl tMiAfMkfliftas, 

' itlu illlUjmLiJiiAl.JiliMi.A. ^ .jjti .. Ai..^Uktdt 



Tflffici m ihe 1,915 

^ lm»M aofifflpt iMiec^xl a^mt 

p<>(jkm*fi»s.sy*W^M wU flot d« aaa^apitjfi^ 

tbop^ tm «w»p*tei a«i pfpa^es an wi^^w wo*?» 

that he isag6naalsyii^a]iuserofthepf»$ai)ttq>i^ 

hand we will see that die masses do not develop such illusions about 

Tpsl|)^llw/ej^ldrtmg iip^l dlass c^wacjer pf ^ mj^ppa^^s 
tp {Spcn^ ^ nj^erests qf the niost tevohitipiiqry cjlass ^thq ri^^al 
.ajtqi^thBifiimialiy ¥ dvs jprolctana^— dje agncqjt^r^ y^iorher, l)tc 
fuiulaniqidal imqjqiftaivi* of dw developmejat qf d^c stfqgs^qi qf 
agncultural woricer for wage etc. must uiider,?twi- Withput 
agricultural worker coming to the forefront of the agranan struggle 
dd^^ hii qWn iurt^glcs, agi'arian revdhition catenotfiefstiic^fully 
disciplined 

A cqpscimis attempt must be made tp Imkall d» f!frW88Jcs 
the Xelapgana peasan|<s whose (leeds nuist become a part of the 
ppns«ow»ie8softhepeasanttimv(p«JBt. These strides agampust 
become the lever of exposing the Indian uoipn leader^, d?e,^|e 
Congress, die present r^ime and taking the peasant to the realisation 
qf die necessity of hqddiathig die p^ent rcgime^p^tpirfog him 
for the dfeefsive ta^ of the democratic nevohidqh ' ’ 

f 4 n» 1 * J 

The/qig^a»frnnoXaqpapteagncuhut?lwor)ters' 

andiof ICttan SaWws even pndp condition of dkgalityrras we4 ^ 
qigans Pf^spuggte ukcp«nsan$ comranJnes— w upperauve, TIm? xi^c 
¥ mass Qigarns^hion WIS igneapd in Tciangapa— fetal 
uk>ch,(kw<^t^p^i>^ ftomthe vanguard and 
s{imlatc^pftha\Stn>geie 

iaPvWth> ^ niqieripice qf Tslangana (‘‘Lessons, 

The wrcftnf.dHa«*n«attqnisthi«^ (l)qondl<»<ipsfif 







1. 
hi 


|^fo(;tnaase^. 
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c»ganisation of bands of vduideers, gtieriUa bands — ^wiio at best 
are advaiuxd detachments and makes pet^le ignore the basic task 
of mobilising the people thnwgh mass oiganisaticms (“Form of 
Deviatkm in Tdangana”). 

(3) In a period of rising mass struggle and under conditions of 
enforced illegality, for some time it ^^)ears as if conscimis leados 
can be a substihite fm* mass organisation. But as soon as rq>ression 
starts, or political difficulties come, die masses are assaited ffinn all 
sides — then die lade of mass organisadeHis is felt; then it is redised 
what tied the pee^Ie together was not so mudi the conscious leaders 
but the spcMitaneous mass rhscontent. 

Any underestimation of the role of mass organisations or organs 
of struggle like strike ccanmittees, peasant committees, will prove 
fetal. Trade unions, agricultural workors' unions, kisan sddias, 
strike committees, peasant committees-T-ali have to be dev^^ied 
and organised — despite conditions of illi^ality. Mass organisations 
cmistitute the basis of party ’s indq}end«it mflueno; and wei^t, the 
influaice of the proletariat. 

The party bases itself on the working-dass and mainly rdies on 
the agricultural workms and poor peasmts — with the middle peasant 
a vacillatir^ ally always to be steadied and dso the knwr petty- 
bourgeoisie in the same position. Whenever die party has to 
undmtand or decide cm a slogan, CH- a course ctf^action, it most first 
dedde by reference to the firm revolutionary ardotu rtf' these classes 
and not the vactlhding sections, it may be that a slogan which 
rdlies diese revdiitionary actions nuty rut be Iflced or iitay even be 
of^xisedbydievaciUata^ sections. But if it really sets m medon, 
erodes ^ militant majority, then it will serve to hredc the 
vadlldiaast^thevaciilatcmafidiiidcelheattumcefinii.' Wluledie 
party does not want the woifcfeg-chisB to be isolided fiom the 
vadilating sec^ns of the peity<bouigeoi«e wilo fonn pait of d» 
denioatdfe fnmt, ft caniat at the same time taike daoK vac^^ 
die detEsnmEmg fecim in dedthqg &e line ttodaiogaiis. 

The paity most lead tlas stnig^te exf the eiii|ftoyee$, 

9«ndeifei and odier (^>l»«ssed setdxms of tbe 

Amon^die mass of workers, ft nmt imty mt dftect sodaii^ 
]praf»gaiida‘<HBl>^ the aims of die woflan)|(<dats miwaiient md 
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train wcM-king-class cadres in Marxism. Among the mass of 
agricultural woiicers, pom* p^sants, socialist prqpa^nda must be 
carried (m. Among the peasant militants frc»n other sectimts and 
moiag petty-bouigec^ youdis— the party must lead die idedogical 
struj^le for socialism, pqmlarise socialism, expose the socisdism 
of die Socialist Party brand. Today ammig petty-bouigeois youth 
there is great desire for studying socialist dieory, intematicmal 
develqmmits, tte Soviet Union, and ideolr^cal propaganda to 
satisfy ttese needs must be carried on. 

Slogans of People’s Donocracy 

Similarly die party must lead the frmital political battle against 
the existing r^ime — widi arms m Telangana, with weapons of 
pn^iaganda and disillusionment in other areas — using every form, 
from illegal hauxfoills to whatever legal opportunity that might exist. 
With die general slogan of end of autocracy, peqile’o democracy, 
liquidation of landkinhsm, nationalisation of land, and land to the 
tiller — nadonalisaticNi of industries etc. — the party must eiqxise the 
present plans and make our major slogans sink into die consckxisness 
of the peq^iie. It must be remembered that over a large part of 
Hyderabad these slogans have not been heard at tdl — ^mudi less have 
they even become skgans of figfu and action They must be coistandy 
bnnij^ beftne the masses, who must begin to regard them as didr 
slogans, prepared to h^t for diem and judge all otho: parties by 
their attitude to these slogans. 

At dto saiito time it wiU be a big mistake if the party ignores the 
bourgems prqparatioa for the cmistitoent assembly and its electkxis. 
The constituent assembly, with its announced achilt hrandiise, will 
play a rote in the foidier dec^tion of die masses and hdd out 
new hc^ies and cretde new illusions. These hopes and illusions can 
be smashed only by ccmcretdiy coiuiteractii^ cv©ry step takm by 
die botugeoi^. Firstly, the a<^ franchise which certainly is a big 
right, hidieito subscribed to by the bourgeoisie in relation to 
Bb"*®*d>ad, bid nowhae else except in Baroda, has been announced 
to esqpose ^ Noam’s of^position as autocratic and to pass off the 
boii^geritete asdemoof^ tetematitmal opinion. But now it 

te b^ig reahsed Ifarn adidt^ fouidhise mi^ prove dangomis even to 
foebotespfoofeiidiibhte afoaaiof ite own shadow-Hhe WBig^rf 
dte State Ctesigiws'. d«wc wiH be n^ 
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iso iiwt^ <dcii^ioratic dcroaods ofitho State Coogi^ ^oilenMe^^ 

otiiecsedkmsfif 

lidiesrted. 3]bo. distllusie^^ 

b^isXimami>b}f tNsrap^ fx);.adii)t:fian4hi^^ 


diis is net oonwetety^ exipo^ i $ jCWjly la 
maaoeuvio isnot 

may get away with it, especi^Hyy^^ theMppfthp.l^^jy^ 
contest the elections as an oppositional party and canalise the 
discontent. '* ’ ' 

We 4iiist ftertifore fr^e dut fnnfdaihMthV d^hiitt^ Mof the 
constithtidn-i^the tights aod prfiicijplds^ it should eWb<!idy-*-dnd 
)p(^ularise rt'tiS the odfy cc^^itutithrdiht^Viil file 

pec^ie of Hyderabad, ^ fbtoe the bAer j^idtfes b>' Ibeir 

c^iotf it, expose diem, especially die iinE^dy Left. CM dte* ba^s 
of this dhiMh^ agitate di^o^ who sfahd fck theiedihiMhds 

dm ronaihinietothe imsses andhot diOse who have ooiiipioikiiSed 
with dm Tlizam ot the Itidiah union leaders.^ '' '''' i' 


Vii^p sh^d at^ck the nid»oe»yiys 

Cjj^itajfists apd the kMidip^-^ihe|pd^ imidi goydnpiwij 
,.4li>P^,oifr get deded thrpi^ out vp^,,tp'c^r^ 

para^ tpt|^,tyQdd tWti^ <^rp$ioin pf t^e ^ 

consent of tthe peaskit, and show this t^ tbaf aflilkme with the 
reactionary landlords. 


, to show.tM ihe^’ afe ^raid df the 

. tk drgik^ A mock efedtiem! ^e wiU lidk alldvv it. 
tlieri^ w ,a real dccdon skp^ise^ liy' workers* aiiid jlidas^fe' 
.epmniitted. ^e ntuk ei^se all ,^^iictatfd ^d 

ddtn^^ ban 

fbr its denibefatk; pnnci]^i^'ii^ di^ die6^is"’Sidi»lbS^^ 



jl^lJfeiCA:|^Ms!ti^r6i^a^*M 

nibdiil^ly ^jima^e'li*6^ 

ahii expose ilic teal ’kame bdri^ tite 

->..-■ 


■ l.,A\)-'l ,Sis(i 


It is of ccHirse obvious that tor us this strug^^,9ypr.po4sIitp^ 
assenM;^ Jhcni^ vital pid in^it^ is not an alternative to 
‘ of hi^' n^Cit ii strii^thate'.' ’fliatjijHIt bS ifeheer 


OeM«N:»*atk^ F#oiA 




deyelQpw ,throu|;jl^^ 

peppleV.^tnc^ratic f^Otrt 

front ^ t<^s^ to take up. the chali^ge ofthe 

exiking regime. building of the people s democratic front is ^e 


concrete task — a task which represoatothotaslil^if vvini^gp 
majority of the peqile for rcvoluim. iTh« ;pfoj€!tati^<faw»ot 


diSPh^l^ itS„t^s p^t^prcseiit period unless it i^nvinces the toilers 
piii^ut. t}^ n^^sily of TiquuJatin^ tl^ present oider, and builds , a 
.force 9999^6 pf ^i^'it^dicim^^^ 

^ by ^ jdqnpcmtic' frtmt lihe hl^^^y 

0^ ti^ptpl^i^j^^ocu^ by is ihieprol^ariit ^Ki^h 

''g9^,’^^,S99l^JS^,||>'' i^',P99ei^ily'of froni'.c're^ 


‘ the iMiliptt^peeiiiMdy* m t^ 

tinder tbe^oomsi^oUS diheetum of the ptcdetaciai. Itseoalasymiic.^ 
frahsthc^v ttllen 

itoiUlrtdittiBSiof !S(h«M eccmoiiiiohebtbecme 

section, for if^econcMnic or polhica} action, cciiimiilledsforcBit^ 
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leading positions in the party. A >wide drive for recnittmeat in die 
party specially mum% tte woridt^-class and (]^ck tratnu^ of 
workir^ dass caihres and prxMnadon to ieaduig positknis is ^l)S(diitdy 
essential ifdie party is to discharge its tasks. Recnritmeitt drive and 
Paining naist also be carried on ^ledailyamcHtg agnculturd wnkjors 
and poor peasants. 

The indqiendoa activity of the party, its activity to build a firm 
base fcMT die proletariat, is die supreme n^ of the hour if the vvotking- 
class is to defeat the conspiracy of the bourgeoisie and rescue die 
masses, to be able to develc^ independent actka^ to counteract the 
bourgems manoeuvres. The basic weakness of the working-class 
hitherto has been that while under its leartoship the peasants of 
Telaiigaiu devdoped tevohidrmary lesistaiice, dsewhere it had haiifiy 
any strongth to t^e the masses into indqiendeiit acdon and arable 
the masses to break thrcHigh die illusions dxnit the bourgedsie. 


Expose the Treacherous Policies 
of State Congress Leaders 

At die same time it is clear that die evoits following interventkm 
have not automatically disillusioned die masres. (hily the process 
has started and preocnditions for rapid disillusicMBiieiit have been 
created. But iK^iing is mitomatic. If die working-dass and its 
party fail to judge eadi situation cmrectly, learn to counioact dK 
cha^mg manooivres of the bourgeoisie vdiich goes on dianging its 
slogan to suit the change d' moods of die masses, diere is every 
danger of die prcdetaiiat ly lir^ to mobilise the masses and haiaiiiig 
them ovatodie bourgeoisie. At»ichaciidcaltiine£ailiiietoadvano^ 
die slogan and course of aclkm c<MTei^>ondii% to the realities of the 
dassj^uadon becomes a great crime. Thetadcderefiffeisnodouln 
a difficult one, mie requiring careful and vigilafflt plaimiiig and 
Marxist dgectivity. 

h is equaSy into dial tatorvemioR has not siddmly ineiea^ 
strengdi ^ die party mid d caiinM fblffi dto atoimous 

... s JL*. .4 .... 4._-. jA 


! n I iV t f I r» H i ■ V fr-"! t * 


ofTeim^m. Ittosmali^oftliepadiy, 
(fifficidtyafreadiingdd»peo{de>^dieaewiii^o^^ j^atthe 
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that vitot appears to be mqxissible at present will not appear to be 
so. ftireaucratic methods of functioning, failure to promote young 
woricer and peasant caches to leadership will of course perpetuate 
the femme of cadres, makir^ it impossible for fee party to look in 
cortamaieas beyond afewelementaiy struggles. It will not be amiss 
to suggest that the Andhra PC should send cpiite a number of its 
own cadres to Tdangana districts — ^to oiganise and extend fee 
struggles, create and train new cadres. 

The fact that illusions about Indian union leaders ai^ the 
bourgeois leaden in general still penist has its bearing on fee 
woridi^-ciass sq;>proach to oth«^ political oiganisations, their leaders 
and their hdlovi^. 

The nmca important (Mgsmisation is fee State Coi^ress— fee direct 
handmaid of the Indian union leaders, but also cold-shouldered 
becmise of the strain influence of the Left wing in its leadership. 
The State Congress has considerabb influence wife the peqile, 
especi^lythepetty-bouigeoisb. ItisoiganisationNo. 1 in Hyderabad 
— ^feous^ it has hardly any base amoi^ the real toilers. Today, in 
spite of its bmng a feifeful imderiink of fee Indian union le»brs, it 
is suspected, not allowed to hum an interim csfeinet, because it is 
suppcrsed to be full of Left dements whom Sardar Patel detests ami 
wh^ pnhaps British tnqrvialism and Nizam also hate. 

The Left dements who are supposed to be stnmg in fee State 
Congress are howevo' of the usual L^vmiety — ^abcnirgeoisLeft — 
vfeose ta& fe socialist, who vomit iufe-ctmmnuust slander and who 
are {»epaih^| to emerge as the constitutiQnal opposition under fee 
new rcq^me, and are o|^x>Md to ind<^)eadent mass strug^. 

However both the State Congress and the Left were ftnced to 
taOc ^ a laidhcd pixignmimc because of fee resistance of dw masses 
and to sMettadc ftidr atteittion from the betrayal involved m fee 
present copyiom i se. The teoexA lescdution of the State Cratgre^ 
tdks c€ iHdkmahsalioh of inchi:^, 
sum sip flatt iIk rhacoMem ffi ife rmdra has 

ftttfeoreibiettxmssBiylhatmocgaiusiQgdailyslr^ge^ 
hwies^ m ijqpg fe» BMvement to httfel a dentxxatb fe 
aghtdcB tor lad Ibr eafei^ aotocia^^ 

< toBs t iti iti c n,vmMtotmakecoBstamappeabto^ 


Ip2a Cl of l^fQvemmt hi India 

Sjatf,C9n^«P«?W»c|lJ>esUft to foi8p,a W»t|¥4 

th««0(n];w<»9)u$ej a^d ajwtocfracK, 5w<l*«Ka?iHsly \yc p3g»9Sf!j% 

cwfirooMs^wg ^ (tr^^aoherof^ pft)jW^es,9i^,(Sw^l^ 
Eaukaapnd^) »n tf*!W iq C9i^)qui$iiej^,j0f(b];|, 

fcdiQ»«eif$, we mu£it al^q^cpose^^,^ ie9i^r«^,wbose.d^,aiii^ 
words sbow a biggpr gap. Sioi^o the I^ le^dl^s 
poaiti$^ hoo^iuso the gf^oend tna«|<rf twsaiooqijl ijow^,t^lf4 
Uiere might be greater illusions i^hout them eSReciaUy,an)a{nig 
youth In attacking the Left we should not appear to be more c^iposed 
totheLeftthaittddfeti^r make a differentiated apfdtfladi 

to tiielU^ to expo^ die leaders ail the more effechvdy VfeidMild 
also expose Sardar Patel V ^ppdft to die tteadlieiious'lfeenis Mo 
had deserted even the mock struggle — not to support iRrtha t)Ut!fO 
esqmSe Patel all the more eflE^vely. i > < < 

Hitou^ Constant appeals fbr joinitig acbon and concrete elitpoSdre 
oP the lexers vt® must endeatrour to SvVing the pett^-boar^bdiS 
fbl^pwipg 0f the Congress intb action, against aiitncrlicy, dganisf 
dotnpttaniSe, against eoiaKXtnc Cfipression, pOlMcal r^mKaSioh, fbr 
Si4>p6rtt0dieeconbnucstrn^esof^masses Eit^j^cOdre oiPihe 
bOuigeoiS leaders is ikit an aim m itself It is deme a view to 
release the inasseS fnnn die influence of die boui^eOisiehnd the test 
of hs success is bow fer we have beto idiie to movethe maSses iiito 
united action despite die bootgedis leadedi the witodng ovbr of 
diese sections of the ffiasscts » anin^rtaidtaokuitbebuiidtiigof 
thedenmafstK fecun and peraistoto stniggfe 
feigBtga ufliaed fixiot ttM liwmamdhiangiiig dsB^ 

(kfOEieGratic ftoitt.. > 

Sbaip fisi^osttre ot Sodalist LcMiendi^} 

thm'iS ydt aaidltaer |»tity ofMkdi we'tcttUk 
(if itJt lrin|K7ftitfic0**^ 

to die Ad>£i6jfan Sobiid^ iThht^Ihll^pdi^h^ 

^ tikd^to 

dftheStiitoCdiktt^itl^^ in 

att tedih hiilldrM Ilk 

l||Hw|nfi|||||A|iA[0|||H||W|m|i|ii^||iM 

' Mr "I ^Pn^H^jjjPwlffWWp'^ppk/ 
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exploitadon intact. Aixfiira distiicts have seen as much rqpresskm 
as Tdangana and the common man is as nuidi q;^ressed here as 
diere. This slogan, basiiig itsdf on the stmtimeid finr umficalion 
especially in Ancfiua, is intended to sid^radc attention iroin the main 
straggle against, m^xmcy. It is a more paraphrase of SaidarPatd’s 
slogan of brii^ing the state to the administrative level of fnovinces. 
The woiking<lass stands for a unification of the tcxn Imguistic 
r^ions by revdutkmaiy means, by oveithrowiqg ainocracy and the 
bouigeoisie in both areas, and by estabUtiia^ die powor of the people. 
Today if die demand is at all to appear on our. platfonn it must 
ai^sem in the form of a revdutionary unification b>' establishtr^ 
peqple's power and should not be put in a way so as to obscure die 
need for the unity of tmlers of difierent nationadities in presmt-day 
Hyderabad. This point is important because it seons that in die past 
this wrong oudook, which underestimated die need of tmlers of dhdfer- 
eitt nationalities in Hyc^bad, was respcMisible for the virtually non- 
existent efforts to spread the message of Telangana to c^ho’ parts. 

In unmaskii^ ti^ Socialist Party leadership on all these issues 
care must be takoi to distii^ish between the ieac^ and honest 
foSowm and die latter must always be appealed to for joining action 
orfiunt. Also die mist^e of i^iorii^ the Socialist Party because of 
its present weak numerical stretigth tiiould not be committed. The 
party represmts an ideology which in the near fiiture is Idcdly to 
deceive a number of petty*lxxiigeois ekments gettii^ disittuskmed 
with the bouigemsie, which deceives honest elements waatn^ to 
fipbt for socialism and dmefoie die policy of the party maat be 
eiqiosed. 

These aredie tasks fodag our units in Hyderabad. hisiegKXtant 
that the PB membor firom Amfiira should cdl die Hydecahad units 
and esqdain dm sfoiadon to timm, adc them to mfhanent the ime. In 
consoiumce widi diose timla he should also toe Hydahbad 
comn M tttotoconciet^afptytitolhtototlifferert parts ofHyd^ 
Kimafowadaetc. 

Party iBisto oatpde must do thehr best to pppidtifise tbs QBiise of 
Ifydmabad people aad the g^oiious stzagj^ of Tdangana and 
inoUSse popuky* ofMoion agmnst the totodhia of the iadM 
Aaflfegdpaaspidct describing these bnmtiilies mast Imgotic^ 
be {ffinted m lii isogaagto and to go to atorhos aad peasants first. 


ON PEOPLE'S DEMOCRACY 


I 

Questicms have been raised by comrades about the stage of revolution 
in India. Are we in the stage of February revolution in Russia or 
are we die eve of October? And vdiat is people's democracy? 

The stage of revolution at any given time in any given country 
is detennined by the maturity of class relations in that country- 
understood in tl^ context of the class relations in the world, in the 
ccmtext of the crumbling of the capitalist order, and the dominant 

antagonism of our times, the bourgeoisie versus th‘.. r roletariat. 
The dominant class anta^^onism in the world puts the socialist 
revolution on the order of the day. What intermediate stage is 
necessary to pass on to the socialist revolution— whether it is 
necessary at all — is determined by the sum total of class relations 
in the country. 

Marxian-Leninism has always r^arded the democratic revdutioo 
in cdoiual and less-develt^ied countries as a link in the diain — 
as a nawe or less short stage leading to (uoletarian revolution. This 
was so because in die period of declining capitalian, capitalian 
couki not play of progressive role and cf rry out consirtently d» 
task of die democratic revolutkm, the emancipation of the colonies 
from imp er ialis t ydice, mudi less solve the major problem of the 
capitalist world. Only qi^wtunists imagined dud a loi^ period of 
rapitaiii^* lute Mid dcvelopmsait must ncoessarily ensue as the result 
of dte emandpatkxi of ^ colonies. 

The pcotetariat, on the other hand, had taken up a posdion to 
(tart y Oft the a #i*^f **perialist stru gg le to the final tdiase of democratic 
revoltttKMSy the transidonal point to dw thetatorsbip of the 
protetariat~~dte donocratic thetatorship of workers and peasant. 

Dpeurnm try llit I>ec*mb«- J948 PB mtting ^ 

imm tf Cammmlal ’*. 
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Impenalistn was to be overthrown not to put the bourgeoisie in 
power, but to exclude it from power; the masses were to take 
power — donocratic dictatorship of workers and peasants — and a 
(xxie^caiding economic programme was to be realised, a prc^gramme 
whicdi would place the key eccmomic resources in the hands of the 
workers and peasants, and erne from which a transition could be 
made, accord^ to circumstances, to the next stage. 

11 

Basing itself on the great experioice of the Russian revolution and 
the Loiinist teachings on Russian revolution of 1905-1917 — ^the 
sixdi cemgress of the Communist International in its colonial theses 
outlined tihe communist strategy and tactics in colonial countries 
as follows; 

“As in all colonies and semicolcmies, so also in China and India 
the devdlc^moit of productive forces and the socialisation of labour 
stands at a comparatively low level. This circumstance, tc^ether 
with die fiict of foreign demunation and also the presence of powerful 
relics of feudalism and precapitalist relations, determines the 
character of the inonediate stage of the revolutiem in these countries, 
far die revolutionary movement of these countries, we have to deal 
with the bourgeois-democratic revolution, i. e. ofdie stage signifying 
prqparing of the fnerequisites dn* proktarian dictatorship and imcialist 
revcrfidian. Crniespoodii^ to this, the fbllowiiig kinds of tasks can 
be pcanted out, ndddi may be considered as go^ral basic tasks of 
die bourgeois demoaatic revdiution in dw odonks arid somicolonies; 

."(a) A shiftiiig in the reladcmsh^ of dnees in &vour of die 
pioietaiiatemanqpaticnofdiB country fhmi die ydee of iinpetidlism, 
(mdionalisatioa of foreign concessions, railways, banks, etc.) and 
the estidilidBnent of the natiooal unity of d^ cmmtry where ^ 
has not yet been attained: overdirow of die power of die eiqiioiting 
classes at the back of winch impmalism ^ands: oigsuustdian of 
soviets of wofksrs and peasants: estsddiiteeid of the thdbdmcdiip 
(rf'die (HclBtadat aad peasaidiy; crmsrdidation of theheganony of 
die (m^etanat. 

Hie carrying through of dui agrarian revolution: 

0f diB fiem a& p tw ef M Qlli** Mid Oflifyiial 

ccnritiaiis of es|doitadan and bond^: natioiiahsation of the land: 
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radical measures for alleviating the position of the peasantry with 
the object of establishing the closest possible economic and political 
union between the town mid village. 

“(c) In correspondence with the hiither development of industty, 
transport, etc., and ivith die accompanying growth of the proletariat, 
the widespread development of trade-union organisations of the 
workii^ class, stroigthening of the communist party and its coiquest 
of a firm leathng position among the toiling masses , the achicvemoit 
of the eight-hour day. 

“(d) Establishment of equal rights for nationalities and of sex 
equality (equal ri^ts for women) : separation of the church from 
the state and the abolition of caste distinctions: political education 
and raising of tlie general cultural level of the masses in toivn and 
country, etc. 

“How far the bourgeois-democratic revolution will be able in 
practice to realise ail its basic tasks, and how far it will be the case 
that part of these tasks will be carried into effect only by the 
socialist revolution, will depend on tiie course of the revolutionary 
movement of the woriters and peasants and its successes or defeats 
in the struggles against the in^erialists, feudal lords and the 
bourgeoisie. In particular, die emancipation of the colony freun the 
imperialist yoke is facilitated by the development of the socialist 
revolution in the capitalist world, ami can only be completely 
guaranteed by the victory of the proletariat in the leading capitalist 
countries. The transition of the revolution to a socialist phase 
dmiands the presence of certain minimum prerequisites as, for 
example, a certain definite level of development in die country of 
industry, of trade-uniwi oiganisatimis of die proletariat and of a 
stnitg ccHiimunist party. TTie most important is precisely the 
develofnncait of a strcaig communist party widi a big mass influ^ice, 
which would be in die highest d^ree slow and difficult process 
Mfere it not accelerated by the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
which alreacfy grows and develops as a result of the objective 
conditions in these countries. '* 

The pmgpaomjw tjf |hc Omimuiast Intemad^^ 

“Sduggle for the World Dictatorship of the Proletariat and Colonial 
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Revoluticm”, laid down du; following; 

‘ ‘The special (xmditicnis of the revoluticmary struggle prevailing 
in colonial and semicolonial countries, the inevitably Irnig period 
of stru^le required for die democratic dictatorship of die proletariat 
and the peasantry and for the transformation of diis dictatorship 
into the dictatorship of die proletariat, and finally, die decisive 
importance of die national aspects of the struggle impose upon the 
communist parties of diese countries a number of special tasks, 
i^hich are preparatory stages to the general tasks of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The Communist Intemadonal c(»isiders the 
following to be the most important of these special tasks: 

“(1) To overdirow the rule of foreign imperialism, of the feudal 
rulers and of die landlord bureaucracy. 

“(2) To establish the dictatorship of the proletariat ami the 
peasantry (m a soviet basis. 

“(3) Ccanplete nadmal iiulepencbnce and natirmal unidcaticm. 

“(4) Annulment of state debts. 

“(5) Nationalisation of largescale enterprises (industrial, 
transport, banking and odiers) ownpd by die imperialists. 

“(6) The confiscatuxi of landlord, diurch and monast^ lands. 
The nationalisadioii of all the land. 

“(7) bitxDdiictian of die 84iour day. 

“(8) Hie organisatkm of levd^ttionaiy woikars’ and peasants' 
armies. 

“In die coloiiies sod aeimcdotiies wtoe the prdetariat is the 
leador oC and commuds hi^enioiiy in, the stri^gle, the consistent 
bottrgeois<<ienioandic levolntiaa will grow into probtarian 
revointion-— m pcoportkin as foe stn%|^ devdops and becomes 
mose imensB (sabotiiie by foe bomgeoiste, coi^bKafom of foe 
ci<ef|»i8e$bclt»iingtofoiesifootagnigsectiw 
whkli miitkky extends to foe nationalisation of foe whole of 
fanpescaie indiMtiy). In foe oofamies vfone theie is no |»«totariat, 
me ovmwnm oc inc minmHiQni m me mpnes me 
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estabiudunent of fte rule of people's (peasant) soviets, Ae confiscation 
and transfer to the state of foreign enterprises and lands.’' 

It is tiius clear dial colonial or national-tteniocr^c rcvoluricms 
were inteiiikediary stQ>s to proletarian revohitim — which was alreatfy 
maturirig on a world scale. How soon and how quiddy the oae 
passed into the other, depmtkd on a number of fa^rs, inchidtng 
the intemafional situatirm and the prqparedness and maturity of the 
proletariat in die country to lead the masses— the maturity and 
strength of die amununist party to act as tiK vanguard. 

Ill 

The passing over of die ckmocratic revolution into the socialist 
revoluticMi is a Loiinist conception. It was propounded by Lenin 
in his Two Tactics of Social-Democracy. Its trutii was proved in 
die 1917 revolution when in nine months the proletariat had to pass 
from die ^mocratic dictatorship of woricers and peasants to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, to the socialist revoluti(xi. Stalin in 
the History of the CPSU (B) writes: 

“While advocating the victory of the bourgeois revolution and 
the achievement of a democratic republic, Lenin had not the least 
intention of ccuning to a halt in the donocratic stage and confining 
the so^ of the revolutionary movemoit to the accoanplishment of 
bourgeois-democratic tasks. On die contrary, Lenin maintained that 
followii^ upon the accomplishmoit of die d^nocradc tasks, the 
proletariat and the odier exploited masses would have to b^in a 
stni^le, this time for die socialist revolutiem. Loiin knew this arui 
r^ar^ it as the duty of social-democrats to doeverytbirigtomake 
the bouii^was^knioaatic revtduticm pass into the socialist revolution. 
Ltmin hdd that die dictatorship of tte predetariat and die peasantry 
was necessary not in. (»der to aid the revolution at die point of 
cormnnination of its vtctory over tsardtnn, but in order to prdcaig 
die state 0 f levolution as mneh as possible, to tfesdoy the last 
remnaats of eotuttenevcdutimi, to ntake die fiaroe of revdution 
spread to and, having in d» ntotoitune given tito imdetar^ 

tte of educatif^ itself pdlitically and oiganisii^ itself 

into a greid array, to bqgto d» threcl transition to the socudist 
revohitiMi, 
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“Dealing with the scope of the bourgeois revolution and with the 
character the Marxist party should lend it, Lenin writes; 

“TTie proletariat must carry to completion the democratic 
revolution, by allying to itself the mass of the peasantry' in order 
to crush by force the resistance of the autocracy and to paralyse 
the instability of the bourgeoisie. The proletariat must accomplish 
the socialist revolution, by allying to itself the mass of the semi- 
proletarian elements of the population in order to crush by forp 
the resistance of the bourgeoisie and to paralyse the instability of 
the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie. Such are the tasks of tllp 
proletariat, which the new Iskra-ists (i. e. mensheviks — Ed.) alwa>^ 
present so narrowly in their ai^uments and resolutions about ihfi; 
scope of the revolution.’ 

“In order to leave nothing unclear, two months after the 
appearance of the Two Tactics Lenin wrote an article entitled 
‘Attitude of Social-Democrats to the Peasant Movement’, in which 
he explained; 

“From the democratic revolution we shall at once, and just in 
accordance with the measure of our strength, the strength of the 
class-conscious and organised proletariat, begin to pass to the 
socialist revolution. We stand for uninterrupted revolution. Wc 
shall not stop half-way.’ 

“This was a new line in the question of the relation between 
the bourgeois revolution and the socialist revolution, a new theory 
of a regrouping of forces around the proletariat, towards tiic end 
of the bourgeois revolution, for a direct transition to the socialist 
revolution — the theory of the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
passing into foe socialist revolution. 

“This line coofoted foe tactical position^f the west-European 
social-deniocratic parties who toc^ it for granted that after the 
bcHugeois revolution foe peasant mass^, includiqg foe poor peasant, 
would necessarily desert foe revolution, as a result of which the 
btmrgeois revolution would be followed by a prolonged interval, 
a long ‘luill’ lasting fi% or a hundred years if not longer, during 
which foe proletariat would be ‘peacefully’ exploited and the 
boorgecHSK would ‘lawfully’ oarich itsdf until foe time came round 
for a new revolution, as (mcialist revolutirm. 
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“TTiis was a new tiieory whidi held that the socialist rewhiticai 
would be acccnnplished n<^ by the proletariat in isolation as against 
the viiole bourgeoisie, but by die proletariat as the leading class 
which would have as allies the semiproletarian elements of the 
population, the ‘toiling and exploited millions”. 

“According to this tiieory die hegemony of the proletariat in the 
bourgeois revolution, the proletariat being in alliance with the 
peasantry, would grow into the hegemcmy of the proletariat in the 
socialist revolution, the proletariat now teing in alliance with the 
other labouring and exploited masses, while the democratic 
dictatorship of die proletariat and the peasantry would prepare the 
ground for the socialist dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

This passing over, this interlinking of the two revolutions, was 
a sign of the maturity of socialist revoluti<xis — a sign that the world 
had entered the qpoch of socialist revoludcais — ^the countries with 
advanced capitalism having the socialist revolutimi immediately cm 
the agimda. It was a sign of the sharpened class conflict of the 
capitalist world to which all other antagcmisms were long 
subordinated. 


IV 

Today all these contradictions have sharpened to an immense degree. 
Firstly, as a result of the war because of the leading role it played 
in the antifascist war, the power of the great socialist state, the 
Soviet UnicHi, has iiKreased tremendously. Secondly, a number of 
countries of eastern Europe have brokrai away from the capitalist 
orbit. The power of die socialist world has increased; the strmgth 
of the imperialist world has decreased. Thirdly, die liberation of 
a greid part of China from the ydke of the agents of American 
inqierialism has dealt yet anodier blow to the capitalist ordo*, 
sharpening die wcoid conflict between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat. Fourthly, die poweiM rise of woikmg class movements, 
the rise of the cammuiust parties in a ntmiber of countries and the 
growii^ awakening of the peepte in diese countries against the 
Marshall enslavement and dm attenqit at sti^ihsa^on of the cigntal^ 
order, makes this ccmflict intense and brings it to the poiat of civil 
war. 11m poverty mid desdditkm created by decrepit captali^ the 
enslavement b^ig in^xised by aggressive Anmrican nnpectalism. 
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the world ecoiKMiuc crisis — £dl these sharply pose the question: 
capitahsm versus socialism. Hie internal crisis of the imperialist 
system is still tiirtiier a^ravated and tte system is brmight near 
collapse by die rise ofcolomal stnig^es whidi develcfi intoprdcmgcd 
wars and in which die working class and its party are takn^ a 
leading or active role, prevtmting conqiromise arul carrying fcsrward 
the revolution. Hiis sharpens the conflict insick the imperialist 
countries; it further creates the threat inside the colonics of the 
whole struggle passing into the hands of the proletariat and the 
direat dial with independence die colonies might get altogedicr out 
of the capitalist orbit, because of the active role played by the 
proletariat. The two camps that are formed today, the camp of 
imperialism and the camp of anti-imperialist forces, more and more 
stand revealed as the camp of world capitalist order and the camp 
of world socialist frcmt led by the Soviet Union. The war preparations 
of the first camp are directed j^inst the Soviet Union and other 
democratic states and are part of its war against world socialism. 
The class conflict in the world, in each country, has sharpened so 
much that the capitalist in their desperation are dreaming of an 
international war against the forces of socialism, democracy and 
peace. 

It is therefore impermissible to talk about building capitalism, 
giving a Ich^ period of development for capitalism, as certain 
communist leaders have dcme. It is a throw back to the discredited 
social-democratic concq>tion which wanted to erect a Chinese wall 
between the democratic and socialist revolutions. 

It is in the context of das wtald sitiiation that the developing 
revohdkms in earh country, indiKting ours, must be viewed. Hie 
new feature diat will be feund in backward and colonial countries 
is diat die delayed danocratic revchiticms are breakii^ out in the 
mi^ of die most mtense and thaipoied conflict in each onintry 
between die bouigeotsfe and die pndkanat, between the bourgeoisie 
and die toilii% massesi — prdkitaiiao and neuipix^Edarian. This 
be^^bamod conflict ki eadi countiy, together widi die iotensilfed 
conflict between the bouigeoiste and die fmsktmM m a imidd 
piane, nderiaces the two rewdidions &r mcHe doady, niextricably, 
fuid makes it in^iosadiie to wm the first {Mnmng ovmr to 

wm ifee second, it is dns deqp iidedaeh% dm dud in each 
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country the rcvolutitm is taking place in the midst of ui^recedented 
(xmflict between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, between the 
former and the noii|>rd^arian masses as well, that underlines die 
character of the present revolution as people's democratic 
revolution— which emphasises its extreme nearness to the socialist 
revolution and , at die same time, sharply donarcates it from the 
bourgeoisie democratic nevolutiOT-— and people’s democracy from 
bourgeois democracy. 


In India we find all these features in our struggle for people's 
democracy. The delayed democratic revolution is to be pushed 
forward in the midst of an unprecedented antagonism between the 
bourgeoisie, on the one hand, and the proletariat and toiling 
nonproletarians, on the other. On every issue we see the toiling 
people coming into cmiflict with the bourgeoisie. This is natural 
because the bourgeoisie, with capitalism on the point of collapse, 
is unable to reorganise economic life but only adds capit^ist 
exploitadcm to the unbearable yoke of feudal exploitation of the 
peasant. Its laiul programme, for instance, brings it into conflict 
not only with die profetariat but with poor and middle peasants as 
well. 

Nothing need be written about the sharpened conflict with the 
proletariat — ^the attack cm the Communist Party and the strike 
struggles, the terror against woikers, the legislations passed and 
its wage policy are clear witnesses to the sharpened omflict. By 
upholdkg private production, by refusing to naticmalise industries 
and curb profiteenng, by its ptdicy of high prices and infratUm, by 
its feihire to tadcle blackmarketing — ^thc bourgeoisie comes into 
coofhet with the proletarian as wdl as n(xi|H^oletaiian masses of 
town and village. By Uhking India's fete wife fee worid capitalist 
order wHbfeh is (m the brihk of collapse, by attempting to throw the 
bonJens rtf fee crisis the people, the bourgeoisie mid its government 

come into conflict wife ^ pec^le. 

Wh^her it is building of industries and more scope for 
en^loymait, or mdioiisd plannii^ or prices and monetary policy, 
them fe oiot oife tgiestkm rm winch meamixs of fee goveri^ 
be i*^^p(«led as ve oora; feew tt 
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the proletariat can do anything excq|}t advance measures of the 
transitiona] period — measures 'Miiich can be realised only by a 
peq>ie's democratic government. On every front, in every activity, 
everything that the bourgeoisie does is reactumary and has to ^ 
countered by proletarian measures. Every stq} forward for foe 
realisation of democratic revolution necessarily takes m antk^italist 
diaracter and fous the two stages get interwoven. 

The situatimi is totally unlike any we had witnessed. This is 
typified in the foot that the immediate aim of foe revolution is fo 
deforone the bourgeoisie from power, to eliminate the political rule 
of foe bourgeoisie. In the earlier period the democratic revolution 
marched against imperialism and sought to paralyse foe instability 
of foe bourgeoisie; now its aim is to deliver the fnaital blow against 
foe power of foe bourgeoisie itself Not paralysii^ the instability, 
but open defeat, vanquishing, in a political battle, of the bourgeoisie. 
Such is the immediate political objective of the people's democratic 
revolution. 

This is a totally new feature of the situation. It is missed by 
those who take an opporfonist line by saying that nc^iing has 
changed, argue as if it is imperialism that is to be overthrown as 
in the earlier days and screen the new class relations involved in 
the necessity to eliminate the rule of the bouigeotsie. This necessity 
as it can be easily seen, links the struggle for democratic revolution 
wifo foe struggle for proletarian revolution which cannot be achieved 
without overthrowiiig the rule of the bourgeoisie. 

What place does fight agaiiist inqxsialism occiqpy in the struggk? 
Here again it is to be carried on at a (hfiferent level. The bourgeoisie 
has secured a natioaaal state. Indeed with wtnld csqritalisiiii — and 
theiefine a satdUite state. The stntg^ for real indepoidenaB means 
taking the countiy out of foe (Mbit oi world capitalist order, into 
the socialist fread, foe socialud systmu. Freedom and indepeiidoKe 
now mean fieedom fiom foe wOTld capital order— >iiot from dus 
or foat in^jerialism only. Thus, agam, foe task of figlfoog for real 
freedom is linked wifo foe defeat of capdal at han» and abroad 
and bresdexog away from foe capitalist system. 

Furfoor foeimdiition has cd'oomm fo hipikiflm 
aswehawscenevmfoistadtcaaKKdbedonewifoadtwB^tacm^ 
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fighting the capitalist elements in the countryside and over- 
throwing die political rule of the bourgeoisie. Thus both the anti- 
feudal and anticapitalist character of the struggle gets 
emphasised. 

It is this mixing, this combination, that gives us people’s 
democratic revolution in our country. 

VI 

Is the present phase of the Indian revolution comparable with the 
February or the October revolution in Russia? It is neither. It is 
mixed. In India the interlacing has taken place not exactly in the 
way it took place in Russia. It is not February — because our aim 
is not to overthrow autocracy, but the rule of the bourgeoisie. Our 
aim is not to paralyse the instability of the bourgeoisie, but to 
overthrow it. 

It is not October — because, though we are eliminating the political 
rule of the bourgeoisie, we are not able to raise the slogan of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat immediately — because the intermediary 
strata, parties, classes have not yet exhausted their hill possibilities 
and therefore a bloc with them caimot be ruled out. We ^ve already 
seen that large sections of the petty-bourgeoisie masses, middle 
peasants, etc, arc coming into conflict with the bourgeoisie especially 
because of its failure to liquidate fcuckd relations in revolutionary 
way — i. e. hiilurc to carrv’ out die democratic revoluticm — and this 
force is a valuable force. To forget that it has not exhausted its 
possibilities is to outrun its consciousness, to disrupt the democratic 
front and hand it over to the bourgeoisie. In Russia the bolsheviks 
could raise the.slogan of the dictatorship of the proletariat only after 
the democratic dictatorship had exhausted its possibilities, the 
majority of tlw; pet^le had been won over, etc. 

Those who argue that we are on the eve of Octtfoer forget dial 
before October, side by side with die dictatordiip of the bourgeoisie, 
tlwae was the democratic dictatmship of the workers and peasants — 
a bloc which was rendered inevitable at that time by die pdty- 
bouigeoisie ocxnpositicm of Russian papulation. 

Only <ww wanun^ is necessary. No one can say whedier in the 
dOiitse ofdbe stni^^ we will t» march sdrai^t to the dictatorship. 
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of the proletariat. It becc»nes a question of the strength of the 
proletmiat, its hegenumy, its ca^iacity to lead the toilers, how 
quickly in Ae process of the struggle the noaproletarian toiling 
sections shed Adr illusions, etc. No dogmatic assertion can be 
made. But for the present we can only work on the strength of the 
correlation of forces as it exists. 

This means diat the proletariat must attach great importance to 
the intermediary strata, to winning diem over, to see that they are 
not split, to defeat every manoeuvre of tlK bourgeoisie to misleadj 
them, to adopt supple tactics and manoeuvres to arable these 
masses to shed dieir illusions by their own experience. To hurl 
phrases at than, to act on the presunq>tion diat diey will automatically 
come, to be little the concrete task of winning them ova, and to 
concern (meself with repeating fundamental slogans only will put 
the initiative in the hands of the bourgeoisie or its agoits — ^the 
socialists, etc. 

The people's democratic revolution is thus the democratic 
revolution which is more than ever interlaced i\ith the socialist 
revolution in each country and in the world. It begins by throwing 
the bourgeoisie out of power. So far as we can see. in cmr country 
the immediate state form will be a bloc of the proletariat with 
nonproletarian elements, a democratic dictatorship of d^ workers 
and peasants. But this state, arising in the context of world socialist 
revolution and in the course of direct struggle against tlK rule of 
capital, will quickly pass into tire dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Its programme — nationalisation of land and largescale industries, 
etc. — itself ccmstitutcs a transitional programme. 

The state cannot mark ttmc. The Uoc must immediatdy mme 
against die capitalist dloneids in the countryside and towim and 
b^in a process of squeeztr^ tl^u out. It will be m a posidon to 
do it more quickly than in the past because die coim^ies of d^ 
socialist system will be in a position to supply it with the tedmica! 
means to overcome backwardness, reorganise industry and 
recmistract economy on socialist tines. 

To the extent diat the protetariat leads die bloc dectstvely smd 
makns d» state act (mBrgctvca% againtt die pdhical eooaaaiic 
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sabotage of capitalists, the state matures into a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the bloc is replaced by a unified leadership of Ac 
proletariat, hegemony of Ae proletariat. The mistake of Tito and 
others lay in imagining that after people's democracy the class 
struggle Aes down and does not get intensified. The proletariat wUl 
have to struggle against Ae vacillations of its allies to see that Ae 
state marches forward, the bourgeoisie is crushed and firm steps 
are taken tOAvards socialism. This cannot be done unless m Ae 
process the proletariat brings all its allies firmly under its 
leadership— i.e. establishes Ae Actatorship of Ae proletariat. 

Zhdanow, in his r^Kut on Ae international situation at Ae 
Warsaw nine'paities conference, describes Ae people's democratic 
govemmrat as a bloc headed by the working class — a bloc of 
peasants, peq)le, etc., i.e. one in which the bourgeoisie has no 
place. He says that Ae bloc has mtroduced nationalisation, gone 
beyond bourgeois (kmocracy, etc. — meaning towards socialism. 

Kuusmen in his article “Are You For or Against Ae Soviet 
Union?” described it as Ae intenneAarv stage to socialism. This 
also is important. The mtermeAary st^e is Ae stage m which Ae 
class struggle is the sharpest, because Ac issue has yet to be finally 
decided. The bourgeoisie is thrown out of political power, but not 
yet eccHiomically vanquished, etc. 

VII 

People's democracy is Aus not qualitatively a new element. It is 
the delayed democratic revolution ripening mto socialist revolution 
in the midst of shaipraied world conflict. It is the exmsistent plication 
of Leninism to the present situation. It is not a substitute which 
dh^ienses wiA Ae Actatorship of Ae proletariat. It is the consistent 
sqjplicatkm of Ae principle of proletarian hegemony to all the stages 
of Ae revolutioa — ^based on a sober estimate of Ae class relatitHis 
and Ae situation ^ any given stage. 

It is easy to see wiii^ classes will actively participate m it. Just 
because of Ae Aaipened antagonism between Ae bourgeoisie and 
Ae pndetamL between Ae bourgeoisie and odur sections — it is 
only Ae proletariat Aat wUl lead it consistently, its firm ally will 
be Ae imAtarians of rural areas and, next to that, Ae poor peasant. 
The adddle peasant vaottates, but has to be won ov«r. The petty 
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bourgeoisie vacillates, but the section which is turning more and 
more towards socially will be won over; the other section will 
vacillate more, and be split. It is tiie same with the intellectuals. 
It will be a desperate race, for the bourgeoisie will try to tear away 
secti(Hi from the proletariat and the proletariat will have to wage 
a virtual war of icb^logy, action, etc. to win over the vacillating 
section. 

The leading ccmibination will be of course the proletariat in 
alliance with rural proletarians and poor peasantry~the sam^ 
combination that brings about the proletarian revolution. Onci; 
more we see the interlacing and how quidcly one stage ripens int(^ 
die odier dqiends rni the stroigth of this ccnnbinaticm. 



APPENDICES 




LU 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

OF 

COMMUNIST MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
1917 

From the heart of the deep white snow welled out the red fire of 
revolution. The first rapier thirst in the heart of world-imperialism 
was delivered by the masses of Czarist Russia. Never before in 
human history did a revolution kindle so much glow of hqje in 
so many hearts. The dark, suppressed under-world of human beings, 
mutilated in body and soul, opened its Jaws and for the first time 
millions of down-trodden throughout the world fyt in their innermost 
being the assurance of deliverance fiom an all round misery and 
saw' the vision of a world which was not measured and grasped 
by their intellect but was only vaguely felt instinctively. The masses 
were not prqiarcd in most of the Eurc^iean countries for the 
revolution, social-democratic leaders had draie their job for the 
Couigeois to perfectitm. Yet sucli was the great urge for fineeikHn 
the November Revolution had released that the masses in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, France could not but raise the standard of 
revolution, thwgh only to be betrayed by Ac Socud-donocaacy. 

Sudh was die gigantic sweep and depth of Ae Symphony of the 
Novtanber Revelation. 

India, isolated, s^regated and kept in intellectual quarantine by 
BrtseA im per ialism^ leant of the Russian Revolutimtlnoi^ pliers 
■ Which represented Ae Bolsheviks as monsters and were all sympaAy 
for the Caarist govenanait. Practically no informatian about the 
Revdiutioa readied India in Ae years 1917 and 1918. 

Chdy in 1919 some news about the Soviet Govemnwait trickled 
to Ais country. Sonm Klraature trf a very vauge character readied 

India dot^pmA ft saine loose talk fixxn persons vdK) had Tdoin^ 

to hiAa after tito temnialkm of Ac war, The middle dass intdli- 
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was attracted by the emotional spell of the people’s revolution in 
Russia and the Soviet form of Government wove round their mind. 
For a period of twenty years die middle class intelligoitsia had 
adopted the cult of individual terrorism to fight foreign rule in India. 
Thou^ it had fmled to achieve its end it had served its purpose 
by emodonaily preparing die country for a ruthless ft^ against 
imperialist domination in India and also by bringing into glaring 
ccMitrast into its heroism the pertition-making-constitutionalism of 
die-then Congress politics. j 

The Gandhian qxich of the gigantic mass movement had ^t 
started yet. The first realisation of the potentiality of a mats 
movoment dawned to the Indian intdligentsia dirough die informatitm, 
meagre though it was. of the Russian revolution. The window 
loddng out to the masses and kept closed so long, was mentally 
qiened out for the first time by the breeze of the great November 
Revolution. A new vista qpened out before the mental vision of the 
revoluticxiaiy sectimi of die Indian intelligratsia. Mentally adeast 
a comer was turned. 

In 1 920, the Pan-lslamic Mahajereen movement started in India. 
It was more or less an off-shoot of the Khiiaiat movement which 
was launched in 1919 in orebr to put pressure on the British 
Govemmoit to restore Constantinople to the Khalifa of Islam as 
according to the Islamic tradition, die tonpond sovereignty of the 
Kludifa was die indespens^le condition for die exercise of Khalifa' s 
spiritual powors. The Nationalist movement in India under die 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, made Khilafot tme of its main 
planks, with the idea of utilising Muslim fonatidsm for nationalits 
end. 

Amanullah, die king dFA%aiBidian who was anti-Britirii invited 
the ipdian Musdteans to come and settle down in A^anisthan if 
diey found that thQr were unafole to porform diour ndigioiis duties 
in British oct^ped Ineha. At dud dme slowly dw news of Soviet 
Russia’s aid to Turkey spread in the country and diat deqiened die 
sya^Mthy for the Sovm^ Govenunent in India. 

Anfaiwijjlah’y tft fog l**d*an MtMI ffI****"* ***** ^ pnlirical 

f^tant mnna to stjpwere out some afoamaeDeut team &Qm ^ 
(kvemneoL Utthnatiriy he got wfol he wnofod Bahirii 
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government recognised the status of Afghanistan as an independent 
Sovereign state. 

In May 1 920, first group of Mahajereens left India. This migration 
lasted till the end of 1930 and by that time nearly 36 thousand 
people had left India. 

In the first few- years nearly thirty per cent of the Mahajereens 
were students from the Punjab. United Provinces, North Western 
Frontier Province, Delhi and from some Indian states such as 

Bhopal, Patiala and Bikanir some tried revolutionaries from 

the Punjab and U.P. joined these bands with the idea of going to 
Soviet Russia. 

In October 1920 a group of 36 men who had left India some 
memths ago and amcmg whom was Shaukat Osmani reached 
Tashkend. M.N.Roy who was already in Tashkend met the group 
and a course of military training was started for the Indian 
revolutionaries. M.N. Roy. brought over by Borodin to Moscow 
from Mexico had been by that time entrusted by the Crxnmunist 
International to organise contacts with Indian revolutionaries in 
India and abroad. He had in those days established himself in 
Tashkend to get into touch with the groups of revolutionaries ftiat 
were amiing to tlw Soviet Union through Afghanistan takii^ 
advantage of the Pan-lslamic movement. Incidentally it must be 
mentioned here ftiat also a khila&t d^utation consisting of a half 
dozoi of persems and led by cme Ikbal Sl^dan readied Tashkend 
in Octc4>er 1920. it todc thirty thousand rupees, returned to 
A^a^ianistan quarreled amongst themselves and did not tetumed to 
Indui at all. 

When ^ group had alreac^' completed ten mooth’s trainiiig in 
the Tashkend milhary school Shaukat Usmani, Abdul Majid and 
Abthii Kaibk Sduat these three were sdected to pditical training 
and were sent to Moscow in Jamuury 1921. Inckk^ty a feet may 
be ntontiemed here. Some fime after in Mardi 1921, sotm d&sx the 
N.E.P. was sBtixKiitoed, dto Soviet (kivermnem enta«d into a t^^ 
pact with Gnat Biitaifi and one of the conditions forward by 
foe Brithih (foavnunent as a pofoimiary to dto latifica^ 
pact was die abolilian of foe Tasifoend h^itaty Sdiool. 
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The school was thus closed down and the Indian revolutionartes 
who were receding training there were also shifted to Moscow 
where they were admitted to the Eastern University for Ccmimunist 
trainir^ (known as Kulb in Russian). 

About this time in June, 1921, a deputation of Indian 
revolutionaries consisting of Bhup^ Dutt, Lohani, Agnes Smedley 
Khankhoji, and Nalini Gupta, and led by Viren Chattopadhaya 
arrived in Moscow. 

This group represented the Indian revoluticmaries who had durii|u 
the world-war of 1914 organised a revolutionary centre in Berlin. 
The deputation submitted a thesis on the Indian Political situaticm 
to Lohn. Lenin personally acknowledged it in a short note which 
he wrote to Viren Chattopadhaya, the leader of the deputation. An' 
interview widi Lenin was arranged in which a detailed discussiim 
was to follow. But M.'bl.Roy who was then the handyman of the 
powerful clique (Borodin etc.) dominating the Comintern managed 
throu^ the clique to fhistrate all the efforts of this deputation. 
Pdiet a couple of months’ constant but futile efforts, the deputation 
returned to B^lin without achieving anything. Ro>' had already 
establislKd himself as tlu; obsequious handyman of a powerful 
Russian Communist clique in the Cmnintem which wanted to 
d^rmine die Political line, the tactics and the organisation of the 
Indian Revolution and to keqi tl^ Colonial Sectiem of the Third 
Intemationid as die clique’s ^ledal qihere of influm%. 

Nalini Gupta vdio came with the Chattc^adhya group, had in 
Moscow crossed the flo(»r and joined M.N.Roy. 


in Irulia, iadie meandme, a revdudmiaiy shuaticn has grown. 
Under die leaderdiq) of Mahatma Ckuidhi a ^gantic mass-movement 
had raised its head. Shaukat Unnani who was in Moscow, ifecuted 
to retom to hi£a as soon as posinble in order to do lus bh m die 
movement. M.N.Roy trmlha^ to dumiadeUsmani dram letunmig 
to intha m he wanted his messeogn to reach bidia before Usmani. 
in Sepmnher, 1921 Siwdcat Usmani left Moscow ftir buha wA 
reaciied India m lanuaiy 1922. fo the meanuAttle some fifteen boys 




Moscow, fiBtunied to India die end 0 ^ andattfaebeg haung 

of 1922. l^afthcmwmc aliened m 1922 amdtiiedatPesMKar 
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in 1923 and setitoiced to one to two years intprisonmmt. The tiid 
was known as the Tashkend Conspiracy case. 

Nalini Gupta who was sent ot India by M. N. Roy, reached India 
some time in the middle of 1922. He went to Calcutta and recruited 
Muzaflar Ahmed there. Then he went to Bombay and met Dange 
at the instruction of M. N. Roy. Dange had by thrai made himself 
heard in die city of Bombay by leading a strike of coll^ students. 
Nalini Gupta met and arranged with Dange the publication of a 
weekly from Bombay, Sometime in the latter part of 1922 the 
wedcly “Socialist” made its appearance in Bombay with Dange 
as its editor. Usmani wdio had returned to India in January 1922, 
soon after left for Pereia and after a short stay there returned to 
India in January 1922. Soon after left for Persia and after a short 
stay there returned to India again in September 1922. He and Nalini 
Gupta had already met in Moscow in 1921. 

Nalini Gupta had contacted Dange and Muzaftar and returned 
to Moscow to report to M.N.Roy. Soon after Shaukat Usmani 
received a letter from M. N. Roy to ccmtact MuzafFar Ahmed. In 
may, 1923 Muzaftar Ahmed and Shaukat Usmani were taken under 
arrest. Muzaftar Ahmed was released after a few days but Shaukat 
Osmani was taken to Peshwar where the police made strenuous 
eftbrts to connect him up with the Tashkoid Conspiracy case. For 
three nitmths Usnumi was kept with fetters as an unctertrial prisoner, 
but as the police failed to implicate him with the conspiracy case, 
he was released but was immediately arrested under Regulatkm 3 
of 1818 and detained as a state prisoner. 

Nalini Gupta who had gone to Moscow to report to M. N. Roy. 
came to India again in the latter part of 1923. In December 1923. 
Nalini Giqrta and Muzafi^ were arrested in Calcutta. On the 4fti 
of March. 1924 Dange was arreted in Bombay. Mzsaf& Ahmed 
andNalttii Gupta were Inought toCawiqrore ftom Calcutta, likewise 
Dai^ ftom Bombay and Usmani who was already a detenu was 
brought to Cawnpwe ftom Peshwar Jail, In Cawnqmre Jail Osmani. 
Dai^ ami Muzza&r Ahmed met ftH- the first time in Mardi, 1924. 
Nalini Gupta was the only tme who had known fimm all beftrre. 
On the 17th Mmch. 1921 the Cawnpore Communist Om^iiacy 
case started. The odier finir accused in die case were M.N.Ray. 
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Singaraveiiu Chett>' of Madras, Prof Ghulam Hossain of Lahore 
and Ramcharan Sharma of Pandichery. 

M. N. Roy being in Moscow could not be laid hand upon 
Ramcharan Sharma absconded, Singaraveiiu Chetty was arrested 
but rdeased on bail as he was old and ailing and Prof Ghulam 
Hossain who was arrested for reasons best known to police, was 
not brought to trial. So (Kily Usmani, Dange, Nalini Gupta and 
Muzaflar Ahmed, these four stood the trial on a charge of sedition. 
The charge against them was that they con^ired widi the Communis^ 
International and also amongst themselves to deprive the King 
Emperor of his Sovereignty of British India. The trial lasted for 
two months and in May, 1924 they were sentenced to four years 
rigorous imprisonment each. But both Nalini Gupta and Muzaflar 
Ahmed were released after they have served out their sentence for 
little over a year on ground of health. Dange and Osmani served 
cnit their full sentence and were released in 1927. 

At the end of 1925 Nalini Gupta and Muzaftar Ahmed who had 
settled down in Calcutta after their release, had gathered a group 
of left-wing nationalists around them and announced the formation 
of the Bengal Worker's and Peasants' Party sometime in 1926. 

The party then ctmsisted of a handful of men. the prominent 
amongst them being Naresh Soigupta, the wdl4cnown novelist who 
was the president of the party. AUil Gupta a well-known literature 
and an equally well-known advocate of Calcutta, Nazrui Islam, the 
famous poet, Kutubuddin Ahmed, Samsuddin Ahmed. Hemanta 
Sailtar, a brilliant youngman who had already nradb his mark as 
the follower of C. R. Das and Muzaflar Ahmed, Hemanta Sarkar 
was the Secretary of the party and poet Nazrui Islam becanu; the 
Editor of the Party’s wedefy (ngan 'Laiigal' (the plou^). Besides 
Nalini Gupta and Muzafftir Ahmed, who woe conuminists in 
diinkii^, tte rest were all petty-bouigcois Idt nationalists who had 
been dissatisfied widi leadership of National moveinmt which 
polled the rdns td* tte mass movement in 1920 and 1921 w soon 
as masses wanted to cross over the boondsuies of boutgems 
dassiiffiBnat. Itvmthedissatis&ctioaoftiiepelty-lKmigems^ 
reftected itsdf m the Workers' and Peasaifts' Pai^ of Bengd. Chie 
inostettioa would suffice to show the moorii^ of die 

pedy-boitrfet^ leadras of diis party. One imie of aam 
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out with an eulogy of Subhas Chandra Bose together with his 
horoscope! 

Still the ^peal of "Langal” to these youngmen who dreamt of 
freedom when the Non-cooperation movement convulsed the coumry 
from one end to the other, was immense. They were disillusioned 
and brtrfcen hearted Gandhism had lost its revolutionary charm and 
terrorism had no appeal for them. By the rrgection of Gandhism 
and terrorism whatever mi^t have been their gain in a negative 
sense, they had not gained as yet any odier ideology to replace them. 
Youths at tfiat period were in a state of intellectual and emotional 
vacuum. 

Saumyendranath Tagore who was a staunch Gandhist since 
1920 and suffered disillusionment like many other youngmen of 
that period, was drawn by the first copy of 'Langal* which fell in 
his hmids. He joined the Bengal workers' and Peasants' Party at 
once and readily. In 1 926 the first ccmference of the Bengal Workers* 
and Peasants' Party held its session at Krishnanagar, Nadia under 
the presidoitship of Naresh Chandra Sengupta. in this confemice 
the constitution and the line of action of the party was finally 
adopted. 

A new executive was chosen. Naresh Sengupta was re-elected 
the President Hemanta Saricar and Saumycndranadi Tagore were 
elected sectional secretaries of the peasants and workers fixmts 
respectively. Muzaffar Ahmed was elected editor of the party's 
weekly paper which in the meantime had changed its name from 
'Langal* to Ganavani (The voice of the masses). This tvas tte period 
when the first contacts with the working class in Bengal were 
established. Soumyoidrantadi Tagore and Kutubuddin Ahmed went 
to Badartala, a jute area just emtside Calcutta and a meeting of jute 
wmkers was held and contacts were established. 

Likewise through Hemanta Sarkar the party had established 
contacts with Urge nuroba- of fi^mum of Nadia district, Goaiaoda 
and Chandpore. Some ex-terrorist eiemonts belonging to die 
intel%mtsia jmned the party during this period. Contacts wilh a 
few districts of Bengal were also established. In meantime a 
coupterrf comrades from other parts of India camefe Calcutta. The 
party hvl started to feel the ground under its feet. 
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Ideologically die party ccHnrades were least equipped. Beside 
Communist Manifesto, M.N. Roy's secret letters, his ille^ paper 
'Vanguard' and a couple of Roy's pamphlets wae all that the 
ideological annoury of the party consisted of. Tlie financial position 
of the party was precarious in the extrone. Two small rooms in 
a mess in Harriscai Road were the office of the Workers' and 
Peasants' Party of Bengal. Comrades had to work under conditions 
of soni-starvation and Ganavani had to cease publication now and 
then due to financial stringency. | 

There were hardly half a dozen communist throughout India W 
this period. Dange and Usmani were in prison, Muzaffar Ahmed, 
Nalini Gupta, Saumyendranath TagOTe. Kutubuckiin Ahmed and 
Samsuddin Ahmed in Calcutta, Ajodhya Prasad in U P., Iyengar 
in Madras, these comprised practically the entire communist 
personnel that was scattered in different parts of India. As yet there 
was no communist party. 

This was the situation in the country when GetM'ge Allison, a 
British cmnrade arrived in India. He came under a false name with 
a &lse passport. Campbel (Allison's assumed name in India) met 
the various trade union leaders in the country and after he had been 
in the country for quite a long time, he contacted the communists 
of Calcutta. 

So(Hi after his false passport was discovered during a raid on 
the Jute Worker's Unicm office at Bhatpara. Allison was arrested, 
soitaiced to two years imprisonment and was sapped off to England 
at the termination of his sentence. That was 1926. By the aid of 
1926 Saklatwala, the fammis communist monber of die British 
Paiiiamait arrived in India. By his wonderful oratory and Darning 
Aomnciation of Gandhism, he created a great tnqiression on die 
youths of the country. 

. The second annual conftaence of die Workers' and Peasants' 
Party met in Caloitta in December 1926. AtttlGtqita{»efiided and 
Smmtyoidkanath Ti^ore was the chaimum of rece|iitton committee 
of die conferenoe. Saklatwala came and addressed die condnencc 
ofthe second day. In this conference Smmiyeiidhasath Tagore was 
(dccred the Gen^ Secrexary of Wmkres and Peasants' Party of 
Bcsngdi. 
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Organisational and propaganda woilc wort apace. A peasants' 
c(»iferesice was held in Kusthia presided over by Atul Gupta. 
HuMigh Nalini Gupta valuable contacts with terrorist parties were 
created and efforts were made to win them over to tire programme 
of the Workers' and Peasants' Parties. Contacts with the jute workers 
of Bhalpara and the workers of the Titagarh Paper Mills were 
established. The base of Ac party had undoubtedly broadened out 
but Ac ideological preparation of the party monbers was practically 
nil. 

Our contact wiA Ae Communist International as more a myA 
than a reality. It was truly speaking a contact wiA M.N. Roy and 
his emissaries. Neither the programme of the Communist 
International rmr its various Aeses on organisation, propaganda 
and political subjects were at all known to the comrades of Ae 
party. The party comrades were kept on Ae ideological diet sampled 
out by M.N. Roy in the form of secret letters, 'Vanguard' and 
pamphlets. 

This was felt to be too insufficient an ideological nourishment 
for communists. It was decided to send some one to Moscow to 
establish direct contact wiA Ac Cemununist International. In April, 
1927, SaumyendranaA Tagore left for Moscow with a mandate of 
the Workers' and Peasants, Party of Bengal, there being no 
Communist Party of Indian as yet. In June, 1927 SaumyendranaA 
Tagore readied M(»icow and presented his mandate to Comintern. 

In persuance of the established rule of the Comintern, 
Saumy endranaA Tagore submitted two reports — one organisational 
report and Ac other political report Bukharin presided over Ae 
committee meetmg of the Comintern in wtiich the political report 
was submitted. In Ae course of Ae report Tagore pointed out 
ammg other Aiigs how since the world war of 1914, due to war 
cxigoKaes British iirgHsklism had been forced to modify its industrial 
policy vis-a-vis India. Its old policy of keeping InAa as a source 
of raw mahml for British indusuies and as a dumping ground for 
Britrih goods I»d imdeigone certain modifications due to Ae pr^ence 
of eccaumtic necessities of war, ami the new colonial policy 
Finance captal. Biiidmrni in his conchiAng remarks said tiwt it 
appeared to him that a process of decoltmization has starAd in 
In^. We litall have occasiem to revert bade to Ae theory in 
emmection wiA Ae SixA World Omgress of the Cranmunist 
tenatkaud. 
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Soon after Piatnitsky, the then G^eral Secretary of the Central 
Committee of Comintmi sent for Tagore and had a long talk 
regarding the woik of die ccmimunists in India. It was evident from 
the talk that quite a different picture of the communist activities 
in India had been presented to the Comintmi by M.N. Roy. Piatnitsky 
had an idea that di^e were hundreds of communists in India in 
those days. When Tagore told him about the actual number of 
ccnnmunists in India in those days, which did not exceed more dian 
a dozen. Piatnitsky was quite taken aback. He said that it seeme^ 
unbelievable as Roy had reported the existence of hundreds oA 
communists in India. Tagore told him in reply that Roy might have \ 
hidden those communists in the Himalayas, they were neither heard ‘ 
nor sc(m in India. It was also evident from the talk with Piatnitsky 
that die Comintern had givoi raionnous sums to M.N. Roy for 
financing the communist movement in India. Tagore informed 
Piatnitsky that hardly any money had been received in India and 
the growth of the Communist movement was tremendously 
handicapped due to the lack of money and literature. From 
Piatnitsky's words it was clear that enormous sums had been placed 
at the disposal of M.N. Ro>’ for catering to all those needs of the 
communist movement in India. 

When Tagore arrived in Moscow and submitted his reports to 
the Ccmimunist Intematicnial and had the above mentiemed talk with 
Piatnitsky, M.N. Roy was then away in China. A month or more, 
after Tagore's arrival m Moscow M. N. Roy returned to Moscow 
frenn China. 

It was clear from die ttdks that Tagore had widi Roy that Roy 
had already soised the danger of exposure aiKi was very keoi of 
Tagore's early return to liulia. Soon after his rettim ftnn China, 
Roy submitted a rqport tm the pditical situation in India in which 
he picked up die stray remark of Buldiaritt about the soHoalled 
decolonisatioa process in India and siq^poited it. We shaft have 
occasion to speak about it in coiaiection widi die Sixth Worid 
Cordless of Comanmist Intmnational. 

In Novmnber, 1927 (hiring dm ^tth sumiversary of the Russian 
Revoludon a ccmfercaice of the oppr^sed people of the East was 
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held in Moscow under tlie chairmanship of Madame Sunyat Sen, 
M.N. Roy and Tagore spoke in that ccmference on behalf of India. 

In India Dange and Usmani came out of prison in May and 
August, 1927, re^ectively. Meantime Workers' and Peasants' Parties 
had been c^anised in Bombay and in the Punjab and an All-India 
Woricers' and Peasants' Party was in the mz^ing. 

In November, 1927, the annual session of the Trade Union 
Congress met in Cawnpore. This was the first session of the T.U.C. 
which was attended by industrial workers. The Cawnpore Majdoor 
Sabha was formed in 1922 by Ganesh Shnrdcer Vidyarthi. a radical 
nationalist who was also sympathetic to the communist cause The 
communist and socialist workers of the Majdoor Sabha worked 
hard to make the workers T.U.C. minded. This was also the first 
annual sessicxi of the T.U.C to hoist the red flag, Bengal and 
Bombay cennrades came in large numbers to attend the conference, 
also Shaukat Usmani and Sohan Singh Josh from the Punjab. U 
was felt at diis period that the time had come when the various 
communist groups scattered throughout India should be co-ordinated 
by the creatiem of a centralised Communist patt\ of India. In 
December 1 927. during the Madras session of the Indian National 
Congress a dozen communists from various parts of India met in 
Madras, amongst whom Dange, Nimbkar and Jogickar came fi^om 
Bombay, Muzaffar Ahmed and Abdul Halim from Bengal. Sohan 
Singh Josh from the Punjab. Singcravellu Chctt\. Iyengar and 
Ghate from Madras and Usmani from U P. 

Under die diairmanship of Dange. the conference met where the 
consfitutkm crf'die Communist Part> of India was adopted, a decision 
was taken to affiliate it to the Third international, and a Central 
Committee of Party was elected. nK: first C^tral committee of the 
Communist Party of India consisted of the following members : 
Muzaffar Ahmed, Shaukat Usmani, Dange, Ghate. Saumyendranath 
Tagore, and three others. Ghate was elected the General Secretary 
of the party. A future programme was also drawm up. Dange and 
Ninddi^ wore entni^d to orgmiise the Gimi Kamgar Union in 
Bombay. Usmam settled down in DcUii to carry tm propaganda 
w<wk nem papers, and Ghate tock up Ac woik of party 

otgaoBaiion. 
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in the Madras session of Congress the little group of communists 
made their influence feh. The Communist mmbers of the A.l.C.C. 
decided to table a resoluticm of the full indq}endbKe of India in 
the open sessitm of the Congress and distributed their leafl^ in 
thousands. Jawaharlal Nduu just then arrived from Europe 
to attend the Ctmgress session at Madras also sponsored an 
Indqpendence resolution. The Communists withdrew their resolution 
in his favour and exerted all their influence in support of Nehru's 

resolution. ! 

\ 

In the middle of 1927 one Philip Spratt, a good but ineffective 
man. was sent out to India by die Communist Party of Great Britain 
for organising the communist party in India. Scmie mmiths after 
about October 1927 one Ben Bradley was sent out by the C.P.G.B 
for organising the trade union movement. Bradley had been to India 
previously. He was in Govemmait Service in Peshwar and served 
imprisonment for cheating. 

These two Englishemen, who were absolutely raw and knew 
ncHhing of Indian conditions or the cross-currents of Indian politics, 
w ere made die pontidcial authorities of the communist movement 
in India. What followed was inevitable. They were the easy prey 
of the clique — Ghate, Muzaf&r Ahmed aiKl Jogidcar — that had ' 
with amazing rapidity crystallised widun that tiny party of dozen 
men. The clique and the satraps both needed each other and were 
like two sticks made to stand cm mutual support. Patronising, 
fewnii^ and financial comqrticm had branded the growth of the 
CtHnmunist Party of India from its very beginning. 

Usmani who at that time had setded down in Delhi, went 
to Btanbay m April, 1928 and had a brush widi Bradley (m 
the questkxi of immediate task of the party. Usmani stressed 
m die nec«»ity of concentrating nicH% efforts <m rngaiusation 
of the Party than on the trade unions. Bradley who was 
qpedaUy defnited to India frnr trade union work could not allow 
any (me to ntiniiiiise the importance of his job, which to 
him appeared as miniinising his own imponmnee. All that 
Usmani meant and stressed was not the inunpfXtMiee of die 
trade union activity which every ConniMintst knows to 
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be indispensable basic work of the working class movement 
but the relatively greater importance of party organisation. 

In the early months of 1928 news reached India about tihe 
coming World Congress of the Communist International. 

Usmani decided to go to Moscow and to place before the 
Comintem the aitire case of the Indian Communists. 

He informed his party comrades idjout his plan to leave for 
Moscow. Dai^e, die dipknnat supported him in private but expressed 
his helplessness to support lum openly. The triumverate clique — 
Ghate, Muzafl^r Ahmed and Joglekar — supported by the two 
satraps — Spratt and Bradley tried their best to persuade Usmani 
to give up his pn^sed trip to Moscow. When they found that their 
persuasion had no effect on Usmani they refused to give him a 
mandate from the party. 

In JuiK, 1928 Usmani left India with two other comrades for 
Moscow. He reached Moscow just in time for the sixth World 
Congress of tl» Communist International w'hich met in the third 
week of June, 1928. 

A letter had in the meantime reached the Comintern from the 
Indian party informing tlw Communist International that Usmani 
did iK>t represent tlui party at all and that he represraitcd none but 
himself. 

The fdlowing w»e diosen as Indian delegates to the Sudh 
World Ctmgiess — Shaukat Usmani, Clemens Dutt, Ldhani, Shafique 
and Saumyendranath Tagore. 

Ha^b was diosen as the dd^ate to Communist Youth Congress 
whidi was meetit^ at die same tin». 

M. N. Roy was in Berlin at diat time. He cmiveniently kept 
himsdf away iEbna die Worid Congress knowing fully well die fires 
diat woidd be dhected against him. Bukharin presented a diafi 
progrmnme eS the Conununist Intemsdional to the Congiess. 
IHrawMORi c» diM draft pfogianiroe oontiifUed fin wedcs and was 
finafty adofNied w^ certain modifications. 

In dm w M a ^* *^ * ***' - piepaiatmy congnittee m e etiB g s were be^ 
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held on all major problems. On the Indian question a series of 
meetings took place. It was attended by a number of Russian 
comrades from the Comintern and by the entire Indian delegation. 

Bukharin's unfortunate stray remark about dccolonisatimi was 
the subject matter of strong attacks both in the committee meetings 
and in the open session. Undoubtedly the so-called decolonisation 
theory was wrong. It gave quite a wrong estimation of the role of 
British imperialism in India and also of tiie co-relation of class- 
forces vis-a-vis Indian revolution. But as has been pointed out 
earlier Bukharin had mentioned "the process of decolonisaticm" only 
as a stray r^nark in his concluding remarks on the political report 
presented to the Comintern by Saumyendranath Tagore. Bukharin 
never for a moment advanced it as a theory, not did he add a word 
more than what he had said — "It seems a process of decolonisation 
is going on." 

The real 'culprits' were M.N. Roy and G. Lohani. Bukharin was 
at that time the president of the Ccmimunist International. Both Roy 
and Lohani represented unprincipled opportunism and careerism. 
Lohani left Chattopadhaya a group and joined M.N. Roy when Roy 
through die support of the Russian clk]ue vanquished Chattqpadhaya 
group. Roy, as we shall sec later is the last work in unscrupukaisness 
so &r as it concerned his own interest. Bodi these men picked up 
the stray remark of Bukharin about decolonisation and wrote article 
after article, veritably building up a theory out of a stray remark. 

Roy was asked to oane Moscow frmn Berlin, which to refused 
rni the ground of health. Thus Roy managed to escape die fire of 
die opposition which was directed against Lohani in the open 
sesskm of the Congress. There was also a joint meetup di the 
British and hxhan delegadicms. In die committee meetings Usmani 
md Tagore represented two divergent views and estim^km on die 
pcdidcal sitiiaticm in India, We shall have die occasion to go iido 
details rdxxit it when discussing Kusinen's diesis on d» ctdontai 
pttdilem. 

C)h anodier issaie dirae was (hfimence of between 

and Tagore. Wodem' and ;»esco£i' parties hi canie in dar lot 

of orideiins durh^ Ae Canqpess. There re no deiilit diet a two- 
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class party is a tiieoretical nonsense ^ a breeding ground of petty 
bourgeois opportunism. On the Leninist conception of cme-ciass 
party titere was ik> difference between Usmani and Tagore. The 
difference expressed hseif in die fact that while Usmani only attacked 
the Workers' and Peasants' party, Tagore though agreeing that they 
should be abolished, maintained that the Workers' and Peasants' 
parties played a very necessary role in drawing die disgruntled petty 
bourgems revolutionaries to mass front. 

Trotsky from his exile sent a thesis in criticism of Bukharin's 
draft programme. This document marked as strictly confidential 
was circulated amongst tlu; delegates. Trotsky's diesis was atrenchant 
criticism of Socialism in om country, of die liason of the communists 
in China was Chinese bourgeoisie and of the various other 
international problems discussed in Bukharin's thesis. Delegate 
after delegate spoke on the draft programme of BuUiarin and from 
amongst the Indian delegates Lohani, Usmani airf Tagore took part 
in the discussion. 


The colonial thesis was presented by Kusinm to the Congress. 
This was the period whim Statin's class-coHsdxnationist tactics . in 
China had fatally stabbed the Chinese revolution. Yet Stalin stuck 
to his policy with that ignorant <d>stinacy so characteristic of him. 
And so &r as Kusinrai and such odiers were concerned, diey had 
no otho’ altcmative but to ditto their master as their neck and pockrt 
both depended on Stalin's mercy. 


it seemed that the tragic experience of Clmia was not sufficiait 
to stop Stalin and Stalin's men from dieir classsxillaboratioaist 
policy wiA the boorgeotste. It is true that in China Stalin's pedky 
had from extreme right to a pseado4eftist adventurist stunt. 
Newman, ti» Stahnist inchi^Sed in a most grusome advodure in 


S hai^a^i cost dioitsands df communist lives. TTiis was done 

by the way of covering Stalin's ri^itist follies during the Coraint^ 
Ccffi^ess. Kunnen dealt on the revedutionary rtdc of the odonial 
h ntir ppnffjw in (he natfk mal tfo^arion movcnKJU. Tagore of^po^ 

foe 


no fww tdiitfeM^M y role to play in foe mfooml Ifowatwo movemeitf 

of Iwifo or as a BMller of foat trfany colony . On foe coifoa^ 
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colonial bourgeoisie is bound to play an increasingly counter- 
revolutionary role in relation to the national freedom movmient.''' 

Finally Kusinen's thesis was modified on the basis of die various 
suggestions and criticisms made during a week's discussion. The 
role of the colonial bourgeoisie was definitely declared to be a 
counter-revolutionary' one. 

There were two other important reports made in the Congress — 
one was the organisational report of the Communist Internationa 
placed before the Congress by Piatnitsky, the Secretary of Cominterii, 
dealing with the development and shortcomings of the communis\ 
movement throughout the world and the other was a report on the 
Bolshevik Party’s method of work in the Czarist army before the' 
revolution. The latter report was submitted by Yaroslavsky, the 
Secretary of the Central Control Commission of the Bolshevik 
Party. 

After nearly a month's session the Congress concluded in the 
third week of July, 1928. 

Soon after die cessation of the Congress M.N. Roy was expelled 
from the Conmiunist International. In the resolution of the Conmunist 
International expelling M.N. Roy the following reasons for mqiulsion 
were mentioned : (1) Forgery, (2) Uncomradely bdiavior, (3) 
Indiscqiline. 

The first charge requires elucidaticHi. Roy forged a document 

• Here is a portitm of the speech delivered in die Sixdi World Congress 
of die Comintern by comrade Narayan, die adopted name cf Comrade S.N. 
Tagore : — "4fter ourejqterienee in Ituba, in 1922 when die bourgeoisie betrayed 
die great mass movement, which shook India from one end to the odier, it is 
hi^ tune now to formulate it more clearfy to show that dte bourgeoisie can 
never fUgfit impa'ialism genuinely. The demonstraffons which the Indian 
bourgeoisie has orgmised all over die ctmntry agoing die Sbnon Conunission 
has given rise to Ubistion hi dm minds of some of die comrades here dtat the 
bmgeoisie is sSitl going to pbiy a revohdkmary rok in India. But tf we took 
^ a progranmte, die concrete steps dm bourgeoisie in htdia mu tahbtgfrsr 
diefit^bnent <f a revtdutioaaty programme, m order to carry on a gemdnely 
reveduUontay struggle against foreigtt hnperialism, we fhd that dtere is 
absolutely no reVobtdomny programme at all put forward by die Indian 
btmgsohht. 
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in his own hand writing which he wanted to pass off as Abimi 
Mukh^i's writing. Handwritii^*eKpert <rf die Comintern proved 
it to be Roy's writing. This hii^us crime Roy cemunitted in order 
to put Mukheiji in diffic^ties. The other two char ges retpiie no 
elucidadon, diey are clear eiKiu^, 

Form the above-mentioned resolutim of the Comintern it is clear 
that Roy's expulsion from die Communist Intemadraial was nc^ due 
to any pditical difimnee with Stalinimi. Roy, the careerist, always 
served the man in power. He was always the most servile agoit 
of Stalin and is stW a Stalinist with the hqpe that the wheel of 
fortune may turn in his frwour and he may again be re-instated in 
his former posidmi by Stalin. 

Roy joh^ die Brandler oppositiem in Germany, only after his 
expulsion form die Conummist Intemadmial. And he did that only 
to give a political colouring to his oqiulsirm. After covering his 
expulsion vwth a prdidcal coating he reverted to Stalinism soon 
after. 

There was at diis time some diaip differoice between Kusinen 
and Tagore <xi the que^on of die management of Indian aifriirs. 
India being a colcmy of British imperidism it was natural duU the 
Communist Parttes of India and Great Britaiin would evolve special 
crmtacts for revoludonaty activities. But vdiat actually happmed 
was that the Briddi Communist Party wanted to nuMKqpolise and 


U is onb' a Jij^t vrhkdt will lead to a com p romise an better dM^ans of 
die spoils r^uch wUI be gadiered by aphOing die IncHan masses. Srn^ dure 
are ooHtradictionsbawean the mqima&tt besugeoisu and du native bemrgeoisie 
as dure edways vdO be eataradietioHs'b^weeH to phmderers for Ike monepoly 
du same spoOs. Of coarse, dw Indian Cammmast forty end dm prtdUarkm 
movement dure shaedd take advantage qf duse t^firmees mid ndltse dumfisr 
du pmpose tf dm fiatkeranee of du revobidan, Jbut we mast notfargU dial 
dns fnmrd among du national and anperialist bourgeoisie is in du noAtre 
tf a quarrel between two brodurs aver prop er ty and dut du forces of 

du lisktg pnoktaHed in India wiO he met fy a common front of du native and 
anperk^ hanrgetdsie, if mst today dim tomorrow. Tiu Indien bonrgeoisu 
is fyfaisg: am du same aid eanMarkmal issue, and dmt is omr its awn banfos. 
It is dearfy ssm in aS itt pn^pammes and ta^ks, damtfh every pheaes of 
its sirttggjk.jBemmparlkdtdUaHeewdkdubanrgseisie nouns dutAand emnu n l 
qfdusb g a n tf n^fnrbmravokttlimwbiek me a ns ike virtual eAandamnenttf 
revobtHonary JOufsIt in tke colonaini ecumtries espeeiatfy kt sneh a 
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boss over the CcMranunist P^ly of India in the same way as British 
imperialism bossed and raonc^lised India. In the eyes of dte clique 
in Cmnimera, which arranged the Indian affairs in this way, this 
was iidemationalism and to criticise this was natimialistic deviation. 
Sudi was dK bureaucratic ccmcqjtum of internationalism of the 
cUque dcaninationing the Comintern. 

The Indirui omirades present in Moscow hardly knew what 
arrangemeirt the Piatnitsky-Kusinoi clique were making with thdr 
yes-moj of die Ccmimunist Party of Greed Britain about the weak 
in India. \ 

t 

Both Clemens Dutt and Lohani expressed to Tc^ore their 
dissatis&ction with the way Indian afiGdrs were conducted and 
managed by the Cennintem. But they were not ready to bell the cat. 
That diey oonveniendy left to Tagore. It resulted in Tagore's brush 
widi Kusinen. Tagore decided to return to India. End of Dectmiber, 
1928 Tagore left Soviet Russia for Berlin on his way to India. 

Shaukat Usmani returned to India in December, 1928 and 
imn^diateiy proceeded to Calcutta to meet other comrades. Tl» All 
Iiwha Wmkers' and Peasaids' Party's conference had just then 
concluded its session in Calcutta. 

All diose important oxnmunists who had gathered in Calcutta, 
because of foe All India Workers' and Peasants' Party's conference, 
hdd a party meeting and exhaustively discussed foe tasks that were 

pndommattly agricuiturt county aa India is. / Ahdc that dds formukthimt 
is not a happy Jbnmlation and neidtar a right ana. / tmphastse that the 
bourgeohde in India has con^ktefy gone aver to dte side of rite reachan, if 
md as yet to the side qf open cotmUr-revohtdm." 0vm-4ntmMakmai f^ess 
Corrapondeuce . Page 1303}. 

dnodier portion Comrade Narayan's (the adt^tkl name of Comrade S.N. 
Tagore} speedt is being given here : the "cedonial aspeeitfihe emH imobttkm 
as famndaled bt the pngremme confronts ns certodn d^fkMes. 

Take fas esemple, Aut seelkm in the first ebapler of Ae Avfi progvoum 
vAere mtfind Ae siiatmient : "Thtd Ae eoktdtd movenmm of Ae grsdetariat 
shatdd march ander Ae koArdAp sf Ae revtdadonary proktartan movement 
A Ae hapmltdkt home eomtrks." This metms dmt Ae proktartan rnevemetn 
A tnAa Aesdd marck ander llm kaderdAp cfAe BrtAh Ceenanmist Party. 
OS’, Aat Aedavamm Co mmnss kt mtrvemtHtdnndd march sender AeksukrAip 
of Ae Dmth Cesmmtnkl Parly. fhAodfy tv A Amp Aid A Ae eegsmk tdrartare 

^BrUAAgrtihAtmlHAataniEHgk^smclaaefyeemnesAdwiAaathoAtr 
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facingtiu! communists at that particuiar time. Work was concretised 
and rioted to eadi and every comrade. Muzaffar, Halim smd Spratt 
were given the diatge of Bengal work, such as the jute workers' 
oiganisatimi etc. Dange, Nimbkar and Mirjykar (who was not a 
party mcmbw yet but whose application was under ccmsidcration) 
were aitrusted with the work of organising Bcunbay textile woricers, 
Bradley and Jogldcar were givean tte charge of G.I.P. Railway 
workers, Sohan Sii^ Josh was given the charge of the joum^ 
"Kirti" (Revolution). 

Usmani was to organise tihe N.W.R. and Ghate, the secretary 
of Communist Party, was to devote himself to party organisation. 

By the aid of January, 1929 Usmani went to Bombay by the 
order of the party to edit die communist party's Urdu weekly 'Pyeme 
Majtkwr' (The workers' Message). Dange started weekly 'Kranti' 
in Maharatti. (hdy three issues of the Urdu weekly had come out 
when on the 20th of March, 1929 arrests took place all over India. 
All the prominent communist, sane vvelMcnown Trade>Unionists 
and a sprinkling of left-wing natiomdists were arrested. Altogether 
thirty -one persois were arrested. Large number of persons outside 
India who could not be arrested were declared by ^ Government 
as accused in the case. Amongst than were M.N. Roy, S.N. 
Tagore. G. Ltdtani, and Mahammad Ali. 

The Meerut conspiracy case started on the 12th of June, 1929. 
Tagore who was in Germany at that tune was informed not to return 
to India just dien but to wait till the trial aid as Tagore's letters 
to Muza^ Ahmad and Kishori Gkish and also Muzailar Ahmad's 


and/or tkeeame mam the Cmmtmist Parties of India md Britain are also 
orgamxdfy linked up widh eachodterfor earr^tg outAe Prohtarian Revolution 
in tltese t*ro comtrks, but Aw an no account means Ae subordAotion cf the 
coltmial party to Ae kadkrddp tf Ae party of Ae imperialist hone country. 

I am (pate sure that Ae euAm tf Ais Dr^ Progrmane does nor umor Ais 
at ail. But dut formula Asn fortes one of A Ais conebtsim and we mud correct 
this. Of course die movements A dte colonial countries should not be deprived 
tf Ae tatperienees cf world prcAckoian movemau and of dte guidance of Ae 
Cormnmid hdurttadosM. The ouify baderdiip acctpuAle is dte Ittuhrshty tf 
Ae CatmmmAd tuAsm dmal , / dAdc dte fortmMm Aatdd be mpde pde 
dear and Ats ahoufo be d0am^ fomufoted. from iuttemational 

Press CotyuspaftAn^ .ppj^ iXlS). 
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Ichors to Tai^He were the exhibits on bdialf of tiie prosecution in 
the Meant conspiracy case. The case dragged on for more than 
diree years and ended only in August, 1932. Judganast was still 
pending. Nodui^ made so mudi propaganda in huha for conuminism 
as did Meerut conspiracy case. entire attention of pditical 
hidia was focussed on the Meerut cmispiiacy case and hundreds 
of radical youths woe drawn to the Conunumst Par^ because of 
it. There was also good bit of pit^aganda in the Intematknial Pr^s. 


One can say with justice foattlK Meerut conspiracy case p] 
communism on a sure footing in India. 


i 

hi die prison die witdi's cauhhon was boilii^. The clique bf 
Gfaate, Jc^dcar, Muzaffor, Spratt and Bradl^ was carrying on its 
nefarious adivities. Dange was diarged widi sectarian activities in 
the middle of 1929. ft was alleged that Dange was tryii^ to 
nxmopolise foe Mahaiatti weddy "Krand" and that he was carrying 
on fiacti(»al activities in die Gimi Kan^ Union against die 
interest of the Communist Pmty. Controversy and bitterness 
devdoped to su<fo an extent that Dai^ resigned from foe Cmnrnuiiist 
Party, dioc^ lata on he e^qilah^ it away by saying that he had 
seceded from the conununist groiq> in the Meerut jail but did not 
resign fiom the Communist Party. While in jail Dai^ hoi a visit 
foam Victor Sassoon, foe Bombay mill-owner. 


Funds woe being raised in bidia and in Englarid for conducting 

the case. As soon as funds began to pour in, disagreanent started. 

The dhipie wanted to keep die fonds entirdy in die contrd of the 

commonisfo idiereas Usinam and a fow cfom naaintained det die 

fonds,iai8edfordiedeftBGesiMiildbecontiolkdt3yaUdiednity- 

oneaocanDd<rffoBC8aein«ipecth«ofwliefoadieywereoomnKnfo^ 

natknaliMi or tiadb tmiooHls. Sfoaip diflbmces nnntfost^ 

ifn fie between the cik|ne and UsnSmi and othos. 

* 

The deavage deepeoded uto cm tiefo way fo die Almora Jail, 
die i^qoe let dcnm Usmaai when he had a fight widi die pdice. 
When Vsmani went on hnqga sthSke as a prolBSt agahist pdice 
helmioiir, foe dhpK iM ooh^did not sqipart 
did evoyfeliqg to mn him down, b September, 1932 Usmani 
B S M p ro o l lai iiiroiiic rany. ismuieciK^ 

al fob. Ffna prison di^ seat our Idien to bieil^ to fodr yes- 
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mm to Sturt a can^paign of vilification against Usmani in file press. 
All softs of baseless and dirty propagamia they started against 
Usmani in file press. They even wort so fin* as to bring out in 
press fiiat Usmani had ^plied for King's paidon! 

In January, 1933 judgement was delivered in the Meerut 
cmtspiiacy ai^ file curtain was drawn cm a case which dragged on 
for fimr long years. 

In January, 1934 Saumyendranath Tagore returned to India. In 
Europe he had lived tfarou^ the N azi countm-revolution in Germany 
in 1933. The European worldly class was facing tme of the greatest 
crises in its existence. 

Proldarian revolutim was at its lowest ^b in Europe. Thousand 
of German communists, socialists and radicals had left Germany 
and settle down in Paris. Paris in 1933 was file emtre of the 
revolutkxiaries fi’om all the countries of file world. The German 
debacle had opened out the flood gate of fiaiscism in Eurt^. Deqi 
and anxious discussions were going on amm^fiie revohitianaries 
in Paris. The causes of fiie defeat of the revdutionaiy forem in 
Germany in the hands of Hitler's counm-revolution, theper^iective 
of the predetarian movement in Eurc^, the immediate strata and 
tactics te be arbpted by the proletarian ftont for stonming the 
fascist tide, so on and so all these problems oi^aged tbs 
deqiest atteifiion of file emigre revedutionaries in Paris. 

Tagcne had gone to Paris innnediatety aftm his release fttrni 

Nazi prison, was in constant tcmdi wifii the revtdutkmaries of all 
shades of opinkm. In that hu^ anti>Nazi dononstration vfiiich todk 
place in Paris in May, 1933, Tagtue was om of file ^rerdeers. Ife 
had in the meanrime met Rooiain Remand and got from him a 
mess^ to file bidian youths to btnid up an anti-ftiscist ftont. 
Tagore also met Henri Baibosse the Presideiit of the bitematiboal 
l«%ue against Fascism arid War aid inade wifii lum aS arim^ements 
for f^xaung a mfiionai brandi efi’ file teague in India. 

Soon a&er bis leriira to fanha Tagore published his book 
'Tifilanm or fite Aryan lute m Gmma^. Tins hook 
by CM AMttl iihlim on beludf of fite Bengid provincial taanc^ 
fite Connanniit Patty of hidia. 
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Abdul Halim whose services to the woilccrs' and Peasants' Party 
of Boogal were always strictly limited to the manual plane and to 
the creature comfort of Muzaffar Ahmed, was Muzaffar AfanKd's 
pet creature. After die arrest of Muzafi&r, MuzaSar mantled to 
put Halim on the head of die Bengal organisation of die party. 

After die publication of his book Tagore received a note from 
Abdul Halim^ the effect that they did not agree to the viewpoint 
of Tagore r^arding the causes of the victory of fascism in Germany. 

Tagore had written in diis book that the reason for die tra^c 
defeat of the German working class in the hands of Hider and fus 
gang was due to the treachery of German Social-democracy and 
die fatal political mistakes crMtimitted by the Communist Party of 
Germany. 

This statemoit was objected to by the chorus-boy of Stalin. 
Halim wrote to say that di^ had received the resolution passed 
by the Cmnmunist International mi the Gmman situation. In that 
resolution the German socialists had been made entirely responsible 
for the Nazi victory in Germany, and the Communist Party of 
Germany's political line and tactics in this period were declan»l to 
be cmriea. This suicidal, uiireali^tc and throughly ignorant resolution 
of the Stalinst clique in Comintern was a sure indication of die utter 
degeneration of the Communist International. Once a mi^ty 
organisadon of wmid-revolution in tin: period of Lenin, fearkssly 
criticising its own mistake, it had been slowly transformed by Stalin 
into a clique aqiparatus, fearful of historical objectivity and mindful 
of its own existeitee only. 

Great dissadsfection jurevailed in the ranks of die conuminist 
ofEurt^ arid Annoricanitigaidu^ this resotutkm. Specially amongst 
the Gennan cononinusai inciiKfe^ such Sta&ists as Nenmarai and 
Ramelle, them was great disaf^xnntnient and djsagieonieid with the 
resdtdipn. Evmyoite hdt di^ it was a lesolutkn compk^y imwcsthy 

of the critkal and revtdntkmary tradition of JUadn's Third 
bnemadonal. htoi who has been ^ years Stalin's tdod pigeons 
mckas Haio, Neunaiai. ilameile etc. Aey even could hot swallow 
dusesdnsBMlyslatnd^^ DtssMSiciiiB^^ 
evmindihfndiodoxrankaftheSti^^ Lattroaf^bsnann^ 
Rsonetle paH wdh diehr lives for tins dtsagseement with StaKn. 
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is no doubt th^ the Gentian Social<demociacy had betrayed 
the revolutioa and was moreover to a very gteat extent rcsjionsibie 
for die victory of fascism in Germany. But that is not the whole 
truth. The general anti-revdutkmary and at all critical period cemnter- 
revoluticmary tendencies of the German Social-dranocratic leaders 
were known to everyeme since the imperialist world-war of 1914. 
Umin had waged decade-long war against tl» opportunist and 
ccHnprranise-craving leadership of Eurqjean social-democracy in 
goieral and the German Social-democracy in particular. So the 
betrayal of the revolution by such lackeys of die bourgeoisie may 
be tragic but nodting unexpected and surprising. 

But what about the Communist Party of Germany vdiich was 
formed widi the object of wresting the woiidng class form the 
clutch^ of the German Social-dnnocracy and of organising the 
proletariat for the revolution? In 1933 when die German Communist 
Party had sent nearly one hundred deputes to the Reichstag, when 
it had built up an mormous party madtinery had its own powerful 
press and had even gained some seats at die mqieiKe of Social- 
democracy, how was it di^ it cdlapsed like a house of card at the 
crucid moment of Nazi onslau^? 

Hiis questirai was worrying die revolutionaiy oimmunist ail 
over the world and they were determined to go at the root of da: 
problanandtofindthemiswer. In 1923 the German wraidi^-class 
had placed itself imder the leadersUp to the Communist Patty of 
Germany and was ready for revdution. At Strditz in 1920 tte 
Social-democratic party of Germany had polled 25 diousand vo^ 
and the Independods 2 diousand. In July, 1923 at Strelitz, die 
Social-dernocratic party polled 12 thousand votes and dw Cominunist 
Party 11 tfamtsand. 

Vottiq^ in Berim Metal Workors'’ Union resulted in 54 thousand 
votes in favour of the communists and 22 diousand votes for foe 
Social-democaats. 

Qtt29foJtiiy, 1923 aconference of left-wing deputies den^^ 
a ^satk» of ooaditkn wifo the bouigeoisie mid ctHipeialioa wM 

foe Conaanust Patty. 

BnniBer, id font tunc foe iead w of foe CaBBaunst Patty of 
Cktynwy, dOffouBd fo A OMWlng of foe 
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Coinmiinkt Inleniab^^ — ^"Tl^re were signs of rising revt^niaiiary 
nKnnenaeot. We had tenqxnmily tiw in^oiity of ifae woilcm bdiM 
ns, aid in tlK$ituati<»b^eved that under favouiaUeckcumstances 
we ccMild proceed immediatdy to attadc." 

Lenin was in death bed at that time but Stalin who was already 
coDtrdlmg the party apparatus in die last days of Loiin, wrote in 
a letter to Zinoviev a^ Bukharin — "In my r^inion the Germans 
must be curbed and not spurred on." The reascms that Stalin gave 
for backing his qiinion was amazingly nmve. He wrote — "When 
we seized power, we had in Russia such reserves as (a) Peatx, (b\ 
the land to the peasants, (c) the support of the great majority of^ 
the woildng class, (d) the sympathy of the peasantry. The German 
communists at this moment have nothing of die sort.” 

It was absolutely histcnically false to say that "The Gmian 
conmunists at this monwnt have nothing of the sort." The German 
conmunisdi in 1923 had the badcing of tte majority of d» German 
working class. Moreover Gennany was not pre^bminatidy a peasant 
country like Russia. The numerically powerful and politically 
ccmsdous German proletariat in tte course of its revohdionary 
march would have swept the peasantry along widi it against the 
Junkerdcan. The urban petty bourgeoisie would have also ^ien in 
line with the revdution for its inherent grudge against Ugh finance. 
But dial it was no leascms that stood against the revolution, it was 
Stalin's ladk of fiddi in die prdetari^ and w(^ld>revolution that 
militated against it. And that is dear fironi the fdlowing words of 
Stalin — TK cour% they have the Soviet ludion as their neighbour, 
vdiidi we did not have but what can we offer than at the present 
oKimetd?" Aliea^ ^aim was on dw way of lettii^ down the WOTld 
revofaitkm fin- socialism (?) m one country. 

die most mnazing passt^ is yet to come. Writes Stalin in 
die same letter---"0f course fesctsts are not asfoep but it is to our 
interod tiiat thqr attack first : diat will ralfy the whole wmkmg class 
around die cnmmaiiBsts(€k9nmiQr is not Bii%atia).Beskksao 

an amxiiURSoni die l ascis t s are weaic m uetBiaBy. 

TUjs the Goman comiministi weae atjaedl hy StalU tb wait till 
duttheduttimiallndc^fo^ 1923 andaow^imsKnis 
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after we had occasion to ^ if it was to tile mterest of the CoimnuiBSts 
to let tile ftscists attack first! Moreover Stalin Imd the information 
that ”the ftsdttis are weak in Germany.” So fixnn Stttiin's superb 
reasoning it followed that tiie communists should not attack fkst 
but shcHild allow tiie foscists attack first; but as the fascists were 
weak we shotftd wait till tiiey were stremg to attack, for surely the 
fiisdsts w&e not sudi fools that ti^ would attack intien they were 
weak! 

Such is tiie extraordinary logic of Stalin! But ndiatever may be 
the quality of that l<^c, ^ net result was tiie betrayal of the 
levohitkni in Gonnany. 

In the meanwhile Brandler was forced by Stalin even to enter 
a coalition govemnKnt witii the Social-democrats. 

It is difficult to visualise a more opportune moment for revolution 
in Germany than that of 1923. Later on Brandler was to pay for 
Stalin's betiayal of the German revolution. Stalin put all the blame 
on Brandler for tiie failure of 1923. 

After sttorificing Brandler as the offering to the tribal god, Stalin 
in 1924 swui^ the German Communist Party frean its ultra-rightist 
course to the uttta-leftist course. Since 1924 to 1933, this ultra- 
leftist cmirse was followed in Germany and this was tiie reason why 
the Ccanfiuinist Pauty of Germany foiled so miserably in 1933. The 
Red Trade Union Otgimisaticn ftenown as R.G.O. in German), the 
united front from below tactic, tiie sl<^;an "Social Fascists" coined 
by the German Stalinists to ihtb the Social-democrats and the 
under-estimation of the imp<»tancc of tiie mithlle str^ in the 
revolution, all these serious blumfers were at the root of tiw defeat 
of tiie Gemima working class by Gtuman fosdsm. 

Bttttiimi tiie StalinisfoofEurope arid Amerka may gdpertm 
they suQr be ovtswhdiiied by tiie enormity of tiie German tragedy 
and may ftar once be tiieUed by o^ossal revr^tionaty tragedy oait 
of thm clk|pe-boia^ eatistence Imt MR tiw Initian Staim^ 

Indu^ Staiottsts had their social root in tiie mott degomated 
section << tile fadfewi {letty bouigeotsk. Tlxse Stalinisls, in focL 
topmsenlBd iie httopeB Mh^nttia section of i nte t lig en tgia. 

ItiBoratt and itiihQoest fomnipidaas, fowting to 
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their ovvn comractes, die$e (kspkable Indian Staliiusts as true 
samples of lumpen intdligontsia, were only concerned with their 
pocket-nerves which by the way were being sufTiciendy tickled by 
Stalin. 

To the Indian cdmrus-boys of Stalin, the Comintern re^lutkm 
on the German debacle was die holy word whidi required imt 
analysis. It was to be accqited with the same religious irrationalism 
which marks the acceptance of religious dogmas by religious people 
all over the world. I 

Tagore in this reply to the Stalinists pointed out the necessity 
of a through study of the causes of die German tragedy, mut.of 
forming considered opinion on the basis of sudi studies, irrespectiye 
of resolutions. But the pocket-nerves of die lumpen intelligentsia 
stood against their taking such a rational and revolutionary attitude 
towards political luqipenings. The fight widi the clique started. 

In 1931 a Red Trade Union Congress had been established by 
die Communists in opposition to the existing All India Trade Union 
Congress. This ultra-leftist move was suicidal. On the one hand 
the newly grown trade union movemoit of India was weakened by 
this split, on die odier hand the communists had segr^ated 
thonselvcs from the mass of die organised workers. 

Tagore cmidanned dus ultra-leftisan and advised die dissolution 
of the Red Trade Union Coi^ress aikl the fum^imiing dirou^ the 
All IndiaTrade Union Ccaigress. Tagore pointed out to die Stalinsts 
how die Red Trade Union opposition in Germany had ftiilod to 
nKibilise evra five percoit of the organised workers and how it 
proved fatal to the cause of tie situation. 

But histmicai experience never teadira die Indian dxmis-boys 
of Stalin anything a^ the revtdutionary diinking is foreign to their 
nature. So Tagtne's pleadii^ wad i nd ioBdeS m 1934. In 1935 whoi 
Stalin had svaing firemt uttia-leftisni to uhra-rightism all ademg the 
line, his Indian gai^ received die order to ikpiidsded the Red Trade 
Union Congress. This time no aigumetd was necessary. The order 
of die pay-master was a sufficidd aignniaat In lie Odaitta Sess^ 
of die T.U.C. preskied over by Haidnomdi Sastri, the SliMds 
growled oit tte doit before the r efonnha a aidt co nce de d iMde 
M ttudf locsny out/liK iwter oC 
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master than it was necessary. Tagore also participate4 in that 
particular inerting in viitich the final dissolution of the Red T.U.C. 
was acccanplistol. 

But in 1 934 the Stalinists stuck to their blunder with the otostinacy 
of hirelmgs who^ drought process consists only in carrying out 
the order of die pay-master. In 1 934 the Staiinsts had also assumed 
an ultra-leftist attitude towards the petty bourgeois intelligentsia. 
Having come form die lumpen section for die intelligentsia. These 
men suffered frcan a sense of inferiority complex vis-a-vis the 
intelligentsia. This prevented them from making an objective 
estimation of the role of the petty bourgeois intelligentsia in the 
revoluticmary movement in India. They aliimated the most radical 
section of die intelligentsia and picked up the lumpen. That suited 
the clique alright but was detrimental to the develqiment of 
communist movement in India. 

Tagore stood against this tactic of sdienating the intclligratsia. 
The need of the professicmal revolutionaries for the dcveli^ment 
of the communist movement in India was too great and urgent to 
be trifled with. And in the conditimis of India in 1934, only the 
intelligentsia cmild supply the professional revoluticniaries. 

Disagteomoit on and these fundamental questimi continued till 
the middle of June 1934. The clique of Somnadi-Halim ermtroUing 
the Bengal at^iaratus of die Stalinist party started a campaign of 
distortion of Tagore's viewqxiint. The clique was frigjitimed lest the 
control of tile apparatus slq^ied away form its hsuids. 

When alter a series of discussiems witii the various Stalmists 
of Boigal and of other parts of Inida it became quite evident diat 
corruption mid tk^eneratiem had eaten up die core of ttw so-called 
Comimimst Party, it was decided to start another parallel party. 
In 1934, die Conumtnist League of India was stait^ widi SutBiir 
Dasgupta, Probhat Soi, Ranjit M^umdar, Arun Banerji and 
Saun^eniibuiaih Tagoce as its members. The name Conununist 
Leagw was cbosen because of its histmical association with die 
Conmai^ljeagiieofK^ Maix. Mane and En^ had publidied 
tiiehiqpQcbiaateiig't^ominuinrt Mamtesicl* 0 ^ 

Ciaaainwi voice rtT do masses) made ias tq^pearaoce first 
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as a w«ddy, then as Ae imniAly c«gan of the party. Marxian 
literature poured out of the Ganavani Publishing House. In 193S 
“Red Front”, Ae illegal organ of Ae party made its first !4)pearance 
wiA Ae draft platform of Ae Conunuiust League. 

The programrm dealt mainly wiA Ae followii^ subjects ; 

(1) The Role of Ae Indian bourgeoisie, 

(2) The Indian National Congress, 

(3) The charactor of the Indian revolution, 

(4) The political misdeeds of Ae Stalinists 

and (5) The tasks before Ae Communist Le^e. 

IntematicMial Neo-Moishevism was ranq>ant at this period wiA 
tl» introduction of Ae People’s Fitmt tactic. The swan-sopg of 
revolution — ^the class-collabc»ationist tune of MenAevism — became 
the main tune of Ae chmus-boys dll over Ae world. In Imha Ais 
class-coUaboraticHiist Neomoisbevism expressed itsdf m Ae Indian 
Stalinists’ sudden ouAurst of love for Ae benugeoisie and for Ae 
bourgeois Crmgress. They had since loi^ characterised the Indian 
reiatirm as a bourgeois revolutkm but imw Ais ignorant blunder 
was made doubly worse by ascribing revolutkmary role (lata* od 
of course they changed Ais revolutionary rdte imo an ofqwsitional 
role of the bourgeoisie) to the bourgeoisie. The wholesale 
cotidenmatioa of Ae Congress gave place to unprmcgrled sycophaiicy 
of Ae Cot^ress. The Cot^gress became by a stroke of the pay 
master’s pen Ae only anti-impoialist organisation, Ae realisation 
of Ae Indian people’s anti-in^pefidht stnig^ and Ae <»gan for 
Ae con^tetkm of Ae nattooal revohnioa! 

Here are some rdevant qiiotatkm ftom Ae Draft Platform of 
Ae Conmnmist League of bidia in Red Front hfo. I Vdl 1 : 

“Cedomra and d(|Mmdei^ra of whiA India ooQStfootra a dasra: 
exanq^ are Ae deepa teservra impmsdhPRi. ft is oA; of Ae vast 
lerarioir of ctAand siqxriMolb Aat ^ 

Ae pKAraiiM Id hoia^ mfoct Aera vriA a naAmdl do^ 
sod Ants secure Ae sodaLec o nonaae bans ttf'iafowB l Mia In Ae 
ihAoiff niovaiieat. NowifAam^cMliAsldFABmofe^^ 
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to be destro}^ the worid fr<Mit of anti-imperialist revolutionary 
forces must extmd from the very centre and heart of the in^rialist 
hcmae countries to die ckdnial lands. The final defeat of Imperialism 
is dien conditioned by die emancipation of d^ colonies from the 
octcqms of inqierialmn. This is why in die ahti^mperialist struggle 
the movent for die liberatitm of die colcmies is an importapt and 
decisive fector — a fector of revolution”. 


‘The national question the problmn of national «nancipation, 
of indqiendeat natitmal devekqiment is not a static question. It must 
not be viewed as an extra-historic^ phmKnnmion, an abstract 
metaphysical conc^ iscdated and detacted from the cemral task 
of the epoch, the overthrow of imperialism and the establishment 
of sodalismi. It is only an item, a significant cktail in the general 
process ofhistorkal social changes. It has no abscdute or independent 
magnitude but is determined by die whole course of social 
development.” 

“But in dm epoch of dffi decline of inperialism and of proletarian 
socialist revolutioii, the content of the nationdi liberadoiist stru^le 
of the ccdonies a^ dqiendencies has changed. The banner of 
bouigeois narionalian is discredited. The concqpt of bourgeois 
enumcqatory narirmal movemoit is sterile. The figh^ for national 
freedom shall be won under the banner of proletarian 
uttonaiknalhmt, under the banner of the socialist concqidcm of 
sdfnietammaticm. The natfonal quesdem has grown into die genord 

cpKstioii of libeiatmg the cedonies and semi-cchnies from 

the yoke of hniieriaitsm” 


‘Tfistorkally, the l.N.C. was the polidcal organisatiem of the 
iiiiitai^ iMdwMil txMirgecdsie, who created, fruhkxied, moulded and 
wedded ft frtf wriitgiiig some ccmcesriom from Brdish baperiahsm. 
OlgtM3iwB^,ihfoasiaitiatBd the first p6asccrfaBh"mip<riaiists 

QtadBaSy its soettl hase widened. But das widenmg does ^ 
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caught in the mesh of iiriiereitt »>ciai amtradictions, tries to hhtnt 
the revcrfutionary ed^ of the anti<imperialist struggle. Neverthe- 
less its social class-basis is wide oiough to (mlbld vast masses of 
the middle classes, peasantry and dK; workers. It is in this i^ise 
that amgress is a multi-class organisatimi. That is why in the anti- 
iroperialist united froat of the pet^ie. the national compass is a 
factor of account but not the organisatianai realisation of dre anti- 
imperialist peq}le’s froit.’* 


‘ The woiking class must necessarily constitute the driving force 
of the Indian national revolutiem. And the proletariat and the 
peasantry catmot grow into a vital political force if diey ermfine 
their struggle to eccmomic sphere only. In fact the rigid divisiem 
between pcdidcal and economic struggle is arbitrary and fantastic. 
Economic stru^e shades off into political struggle and political 
struggle (tevel(q)es into a struggle for power of a particul^ social 
class against some other social class or classes. The working class 
and the peasantry through their ecmiomic organisadmis cannot 
indeed participate as a class in the political struggle for national 
indepen^ce. It is throu]^ the political party of the proletariat that 
the working class and the peasantry foshioned into a distina politkal 
force in the process of active political struggle will participate in 
and guide d^ natkmal revolution. But the working dass and the 
peasantry must at first become independent political force befme 
ibsy can be the coitral dynamics of dK and-imperialist stnig^. 
TIk very idea of an alliam^ necessarily involves and postulates 
indepemfent evistoice of etc class orgmiisations formii% the 
alliance.” 


‘The woikii^ class is mit simply an aggregate of indivkhia! 
workers. The woikit^ class is a d^lmpirtg social force and can 
fulfill its tok in the mti-iimpmalist strm^ only aotiag as a cU»s. 
Hence incfividita! oiroliiieitt a£ wortcers in ^ natictud cox^ress 
does iwt eotdiie die vraiktt^ dass to tnfiise to taililsiiK^ atto die 
narioe^ stn^^. Stofde taimarical adWiddii ai wimt ^bamapd 
woilcen fo die nsdional (Mitgress tiudi ito erialto dw 
to adas pou«rfol sodd hrt«r in t»siiigdm aidi-hiqpcaihtod 
to a higl^ and more consetousfy levohitkmuy plane.** 
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* * * 

“We are not opposed to fractional work in reformist trade unions 
but \ve must not forget to organise independently vast mass of 
unorganised woricers. Neither are we opposed to co-operation with 
congrtss tm specific issues but we are not prepared to perpetuate 
congress inffaioice in the wixking class to transform it into bourgeois 
reserve and paralyse its independent class-action.’' 


‘■The threatcnii^ growth of really revolutionary upsurge of the 
exploited and toiling masses of India not only against British 
imperialism but also against its native servitors, seriously set the 
congress leaders a>diitddng. The rapidly growii^ mass revolutionary 
temper must be kqrt withm proper limits under the stupefying 
bourgeds influence. Gantfoism. as the tluxiry’ of class-collaboration, 
as a powerful brake upon revolutionisation of the masses proved 
inatk^ate to the changing conditions. The political terminolog> 
of Cmigress leadership must be smacking of more revolutionism 
ami radicalian. A new type of moi must be requisitioned to steer 
the congress helm. The rmde and file of the bourgeois political party 
was greatly dis-illusimied by the criminal treachery ami betrayal 
of die anti-imporialist strug^e. TTiey tended to break away fnwn 
the congress. Thus when dw bourgeois congress was threataied 
with the loss of its social base, c<MW®sS‘“socialism” stepped in 
and shfoilised the social base of the bourgeois congress Tlw task 
of keqiaig the process of radicaiisadon confined and restricted 
wi thin and tmdn the ctmgress was set fottii in dw Congress- 
Sodalist (tf 29di Sqptember, 1934, “Hidnato elements dissatisfied 
with the policy officiidly pursued by the ocsigress tended to br^ 

away from it .widi die formation of d» oa^ress-socialist 

party we hope the stage of infondle disorder is over”. 


“That Coogress-^Socialism*’ is a left manouvre of the 
bourgeoisie aad not a radicaUsiiig agemy and that it cam not be 
die faH^iiiig ground of tBUi^ii^wrudist dbneats are detemuned 
by its (i^ attiliide » die ooQgrm <b) its work in die congress m 
mam and (c) donwdarbaadon of die nature of 
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‘The inunediatB task of the ctmununists is : 

(1) To speed up the independent ccmununist organisatum of 
die woddxg class, peasantoiy and the middle-class. 

(2) To oiganise and develop mdependent class (Mrganisatk» of 

the woiking class and the peasantry on the basis of class 
struggle, on the basis of unflinching opposition to 
landlordism, capitalism, imperialism and to maintain their 
ideological and political indqiendaice. \ 

(3) To develt^ the anti-in^ierialist movanent alQi% the active 
struggle fiMT die immediate class demands of the teeing 
masses, akmg die lines of clsss smiggle, for raising the 
tempo, widdi and intensity of the movement. 

(4) To oiganise a gonuine left bloc — ^widim the congress to 
(teqpen and ^larpen die conflict between die coimtor- 
revohitionary leadership and the and-ingierialist rank and 
fite and to r^ly die raidc and file around die gfsniine and- 
inqienalist platftmn, devdqiing outskie die congpress. 

(5) To detect eveiy aibde boingeois manouver <e.g. Jawhailal’s 
“socialism”, Roy’s theory of multi-class leaders^ etc.) 
and a|iply conmnimst cridciam agamst it. 

(6) To mq^mn to the working da^ die inqiltcation of tailinn 
and cla»-col)abofatk» diat are iidiment in dto particttlar 
way in wiw^ die C.S.P. mad die “C.P.I.” have laitndied 
diehrtfaive for hnfiviihial eondmeat and to osganbtt the 
IMcssiito ctf dm man nwveaiem to eStot f«oo 0 ^^ 
prineipfo of collective afffliatioB by dm natkai^ 

<7) To set iqp local muted fixint action txanmittees between 
congress and die mpamattkm of the workers, peasants 
and stndento OB foe basis (rf’ dm tiniggfo for a|i{»o^^ 
and ooncicie mitHng|)6rialist mnies/’ 

la )93Saietdmfont 4a»iveBli(mnfdm|Mffty. T^ 
befoce die eamfeelkn was on foe tiniied flnnt taetfo. The tngk: 

hfoloty of dm iBUtod fooitt lactk practised m PtMtoe and Spain was 

too aeiicRis a h a ppen i ng to be passed over wifoont assa naa g a 
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definite stand on such a tactic. The party liad since 1 934 condemned 
the class-collaboratiwust united front tactic followed in China in 
1 925- 1 927. This tactic had spelled disaster to the Chinese revolution 
and was thorou^ly un-Marxian and un-Leninist, It was Menshevism 
in ideolc^ and practice. 

In his, “Address to the Communist League” Marx wrote in 
1850, — “hi the case when a struggle against a common raiemy 
exists, a special kind of alliance is un-necessary. As soon as it 
becomes necessary to fight such an enmiy directly, the interest of 

both parties fall together for the moment During the struggle 

and after Ihe struggle, die workers at evciy opportunity must put 
up their own demands in contra-distinction to the danands put 
forward by the bourgeois democrats.” 

And Lenin says — “Here we have before us the new Iskra 
philosophy in its complete, pure and amsistent form, die revolution 
is a bcHirgeois revolution, therefore we must bow to bourgeois 

vul^iarity and make way for it By that we would place the 

proletaiiat entirely umier tihe tutel^e of die bourgeoisie (udiile 
retaining for ourselves complete freedom to criticise....) and compel 
the proletariat to be weak and mild in order not to ftighten the 
bourgeois away. We emasculate the immediate needs of the 
proletaiiat, namely its political needs which the Economists and 
their epigones have never thorouj^ly understood, out of fear lest 
the boufgeome be fiightened away. We would ccmqiletely ^landon 
die field of the revt^utkniaiy struggle fm die adiievranent of 
democracy to die extent rKpitred by die proletariat in fiivour of the 
of baigatiiiiig with die boot^t^ie and ohtainii^ didr voiuBtary 
consent (“nc^ to tksert”) at the price of our principles and of the 
revtdotkxi itself”. 

litde did Lenin know that in 1925 and again in 1934, the 
consent cd'the bouigcoisks “not to desert” shmild be obtainsd “at 
die price of our principtes and of die revohitkm itself.” Litde did 
he tmagitiis that fiie emasciilaiion of “die immediate needs of ^ 
proletariat nwmdiy its pc^ttfoalneeds-.-out of fear lest the boiw^oisie 

be ft^gliteaBd away,” would be practised in 1925-27 and 1934, by 
the B tddiev flt Party undiur the teiuierditp of Stalin. 

tW, this un-Lcsiimst vaiicty of Ihnted 
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Front practised in CMna, France and Spain with such disastrous 
results, and decided it to be a betrayal of the revolution. 

The seccHid imperialist war started in September, 1939. The 
party of the revolutionary proletariat immediately came out 
with its pamphlet, “The imperialist war and India.” It exposed 
mercilessly the real implication of the soiled democratic fr<mt 
stunt of the British Cmnmtmists (Stalinist brand) of the Indian 
Stalinists, c^the Indian bourgeois naticmalists such as Gandhiji arid 
of the petty bourgeois Cca^ress'socialist (national socialist) Party. 

It was the period of national-chauvinistic defencist policy of the 
Stalinists of England and France. The secret and open alliances of 
Stalin with Hitler and Stalin’s supply of war materials to Hitler' 
had not become known as yet. So Harry Politt, the British Stalinist 
came out with a thorou^y chauvinistic pamphlet in defence of 
British imperialism. He had soon to recant it when his master 
mitered into q>en and secret pacts with Hitler and tied himself with 
a goklen chain fnendship with him. The Stalinists of Great 
Britain and India (as a matter of that Stalinists all the world over) 
inmiediately shunted thdr bogey frmn the “democratic (!) rails of 
British in^ierialism to the anti-imperialist (?) rails of German 
foscism. This was the sectmd period. In this period — a’la the 
mtemational diorus-boys of Stalin-Hitler became democratic, 
revohitimiary and idiat more die defender of the world against 
Britiife inqierialism. Stalin’s shamefol secret pact with Hitler 
accordni^ to which he sent his invaihiig army to Poland when 
Pdand was writhing in agony imd» Naa boots and grabbed 
tenitories accxmiing to his secret ^rrai^ement with Hitler and 
Statin’s sui^Iy of necessary war materials (oil, timber and 
manganese) to HMCT---alldiese unpardonable crimes were supported 
with vehonence by the chorus-boys of Stalin all over the w^ld. 
Then came the duid period. I^der a tt acked Stalin erstwhile his 
comrade inHkxit. Overiiig|it|die tune chained. CluirdiiU became die 
odychamiaoocfdemocm^, fee in^iciiatist war became die peck’s 
war and Oandiin die lea^ of the people’s war against fescism. 

These are the feme {feaaes of the ‘thatedfeal’ (awcmlusedby 
Stdmifts.to cover up att their smfmlities and cnminalities) 
devdofnneot of die hiternatiaiial lurdh^ of statin in the period of 
file iwcoiid wodd-war. The Indhm bomgeoisie dnoogh 
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its party, ttie Indian National Congress declared its idlest syntpathy 
for the ‘donocratic’ front of British in^rialism. Gandhiji in grateful 
sympathy with British imperialism burst into tears before the 
imperialist butcher Linlidigow. Jawaharlal Ndmi, the Gandhian 
national-socialist clowned the cap of Micawber and played the role 
of gentleman in politics. He ascribed to himself the title of statesman 
and declared with holy wrath diat an enmiy in peril could not be 
attacked That would be a violation of die goitlonanly code of die 
Micawban statesman. Behind all these clowni^ games of Gandhiji 
and Ndiru was hidden the naked class-interest of the Indian 
bourgeoisie. 

The Indian bourgeoisie could not afford to start a genuine mass 
movement against British imperialism. It knew frilly well that in 
this qioch an anti-imperialist mass-movonent would mean its own 
negation as a class. Its dread of the Indian masses — its class-oieiny 
is infinitely deqier than its dissatisfacticBi against British imperialists, 
its partner-in-robbery. That explains the atdhufe of the bourgeois 
Congress and its accredited leaders like Gandhiji and Nehru. That 
explains why the congress resigned the ministry in such a tame 
drawing room fashion, instead of forcing Linlithgow to drive them 
out of office. That could have beoi the starting point of a great 
mass irKwement — the forcible suppression of ‘pqmlar* ministry — 
but that is exactly i^at the Indian bourgeoisie did not want at that 
time, woiid-situaticHi was yet not in its fevour. Stalin was reaping 
the benefit of his pro-Hifier 'neufrality’ and grabbing territories in 
a way which was rather disquieting to the Irulian bourgeoisie. It 
was extremely nervous in the early phase of the war. Red menace 
seemed to be growing too unpleasantly &st for its taste. 

That is v^y Jawahsurlal Nehru waxed so eloquent mi his being 
a gentleman (not a fig^iter) for India’s freedom and Gandhiji qiois 
out his kxduyinal glands in sympadiy of inqienalist (ianocr»:y. 

The indivuiual Satyagraha was in perfect tune with die attitude 
explained ifoove. h was just a stiint to put a stqi to the nninnars 
of the dissatisfied donents widiin the Omgress. 

The Comnuiiiist League took its firm stand on the profoimd 
teiidih^ of and Lmin and exposed afl the polidoal i^icaii^^ 
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of the Stalinists, the bourgeois Coi^ress and its satellite 
organisation — ^the Cwigr^s-socialist Part> . 

Here are some relevant quotations from Red Front, March, 
1940— as adqited in the Second Party Conference : 

'"So, the (secemd) imperialist war broke out not in defence of 
people’s democr^ and freetknn, not really in the protectiem of the 
ind^endoice of Pdaml as the hypocritical bemrgeoisie woul^ 
proclaim but as the direct outcome of the rivalries for ini 9 )eriialislt 
brigandage cm the masses. And the masses are dragged into im 
horrible carnage by a propaganda of rabid chauvinism and made; 
to right a battle to which they are not parties but their exploiters 
and oppressors are. 

“In explainmg the task of the proletariat in socialist revoiutitm 
Lenin exploded the idea of imporialist war breaking out on an 
immediate issue of fight for peace of dnnociacy and called upon 
the prdetariait to overthrow the power of capital W the aduevement 
of democratic peace. “TIk! war is a product of half a century of 
developrooit of wm'ld imperialism and of its miUiem duead and 
coimecticHis,” he said, cannot escape form die imperidist 
war, one cannot achieve dbnocratic non-q[^ressive peace without 
first overthrowing die power of coital and without the overthrow 
of the power of state to another class, die proletariat.” (Loiin, Tte 
Task of the Prdetariat in our lUwhition).” 


“ bt view of die {»esent situation created by Secmid Inqiarialist 
War, the CcHomimbst Patty of India takes its stand : 

(I) For the Independence of Poland, the presait vidim of 
fiudst aggiesdon. 

<2) Against tihe aidiheneiny of 

saldShtt, the booigetrisie of all coint^ 

<3) Agamst tdi patriots, con^ramuing and “donnondp’' 
sofdusm of 

(4) For did cf dm ct daB ud jmoiites. 

<5) For ^ support of the ^ 
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successful overthrow of its own national bourgeoisie in all 
countries. 

(6) For the conversion of imperialist war intemaily into a civil 
war and extenudly into a revolutionary war for die real 
defence of Soviet Union and the carrying forward of die 
world revoluticMt.” 

Soviet Russia was all along under Stalin a partisan in the war 
It was Stalin’s open pact with Hitler that brought about Hitler s 
attack on Poland and it was Stalin's secret pact with Hitier that 
led to dte partition of poiand by Hitler and Stalin. Stalin took 
Bessarabia and die Baltic States as a price of his neutrality in 
favour of Hitler, whom he supplied warmaterials till June, 1941. 
Thus it is wrong to say that Soviet Russia was not in die war 
Stalinism was in the war from the very beginning in favour of 
German fascism, its neutralit>' was with certain reservations like 
the neutrality' of fascist Italy. In diis period bodi Stalinism and 
Italian fascism played the role of the supplier of raw materials of 
war to Hider. 

It the first conference of the Ccanmunist League of India the 
two main thesis that came before the party' were the diesis on the 
People's Front and die thesis on the Third Intematimial and Soviet 
foreign policy. Tlic conference declared the so called People’s Front 
of the Stalinist variety as in essence a front against the people and 
amdenmed the Soviet foreign policy of the Stalin-r^ime and the 
subserviance of the Third International to the needs of Stalin’s 
formgn policy. 

Stalin had adacked Finland in October, 1939 This unprincipled 
aggression of Stalin tm Finland was supported by the Stalin’s 
hirelii^ all over the world. The Ccanmunist League sharply 
condetmied this un-communistic action of Stalin. It (kclared diat — 
The Soviet invasion of Finland was an act pure and ^ple 
agression. It has no conirection whatsoever widi the rcvolutkjnary 
in Finland. OfcottrSe,dieiriythoftheFiiimsh 
pec^pk’s govemment was incubated three wedks after the Soviet 

lotny had invadted Finlwai, m Oder to give ag^tssioo the 

at^psanmcte of nsvOhihooaiy help to a pec^le in revolt. Ti» feet 
rofeahis t h a t there was no poputer uprishig in FWand to justify 
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the iiiterv«ition of the Red Army. The subsequent action of the 
Soviet Government signing peace treaty with the Finnish Govemmoit 
denounced by them as fascist, dealt the last blow in demoli^ng 
myth of the Finnish people’s good.” 

(On the Self-determination of Nations.) 

Further — “ Let us be quite clear on this. If by militai>' intervention 
it would have been possible to overthrow capitalism and imperialism 
we would have welcomed it unhesitatingly. If it had meant the 
quickoiing of die world-revolution and the seizure of power by th^ 
woilcing class, we would have welcomed it as by this alcme could 
tte Soviet Union justify its existoice as the citadel of revolutionary 
internationalism. The working masses and the (^pressed people of 
die world demaiul bold revoluticuiary interventions by the Soviet 
UnicHi cm the world arena but not the type of military aggressirxi 
as (Ml Finland. We strcMigly object to such military aggression 
because we are convinced diat military interventi(Mis when not in 
the nature of a help to revolutionmy uprising started by the people 
of a country, causes the greatest setback to the revoluticnary 
movement. It actually helps the bourgeoisie to befool the pet^le 
and to temporarily utilise the masses for its own capitalist-cum- 
naticMiaiist interests. 

In Finland die Fiiuii^ workers and peasants had fought for the 
independence of their country against the Red Army. The Red 
Army did not appear to die Finnish masses as their saviours but 
as die enemies of their country’s freedoin. The Soviet Govemmoit 
did not (XMne to them as cha^ion of scKial justice and national 
int^prity but as die destroyer of their national integrity. It did not 
rqfneseat to diem die cause of the revdution Init die eiqiansion of 
the Soviet tonnkory. is a historical tiagfady (^the first niagnitude. 

It has iiyared the cmise of conununisffi arui has ioweted its mmal 
pr^rige nothing ebe has (kMie. 

Maimeriirim «id the Fiiotish boi^paisw luul beoi helped by diis 
raid the proktatiaa revidution had been sutnnetged by 
die airioiiaist flotod ht loose by Stalm’s actioa. The psat teadhh^ 
of Learn riknd the sr^-delnie^nalicn of nadans as die mcessary 
stqp toward sodfdisai, has been oon^detefy 
h seems has fiuled fo iodise the {Mofinu4 
of this 
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We have to bring bade the feith of the qjpresscd people of tte 
world, in the Soviet Govenunoit by condentniog Stalin’s aggnsssion 
on Finland, and by assertmg cnir vdh(^<hea»ted support to the 
princq>le of self-determinarioo in the wonb trf Lenin is “in 
accord with the general tadc of die anmedtato struggle for socialism” 
mid is meueovor “absdutely necessary for foe sake of the final 
aim”. 

(Chi the Self-determmati(m of Nations.) 

Further — “The aggressiem against Finland was carried out on 
the basis of two pleas p\rt finward by Stalin : Firstly that fescist 
Finland was being made foe base of attack on Soviet Russia by 
all imperialist powers that it was bemg made into scane sort of an 
imperialist jumpmg ground for attad^ Ibe Soviet (Soveiriment. 

SmmdlythatsoineFimiifotenritofieswifoeaeoeSHuy^ 

military protection of tte Soviet. The first plea put fiirward had 
no tminediate bearing on foe issue of aggnsikin agnist Finland. At 
the momoit of agpesskm foere was no r^of imperialist of 
fascist concoitration in Finiaad for h^ioidtig an attadk oa Soviet 
Russia. That such a future prohabfii^ eifofoii tmiy be granted for 
argument’s sake; but then sudi a prdula^exisM also firon the 
sides of Poland and Rumania. On foi» sMdnptidn of a future 
probability aggression canact be lasitestdrim. That smadcs too 
mudi of an imperiali^ and foscist mefood of pntimg toward a plea 
for aggressitm. The second plea tiut some Furnish territenies were 
necessary for safe-guarding foe integrity of So\iet territmy also 
does not fore too well, in these days of modem medianicai warfare 
twenty miles of territory, here and dime, does not and cannot play 
any significant rote in foe protection of tlte int^rity ofru^ country. 
Htetoiy has put an iremi^ commentary on fois plea cf Stalin by 
fiudng lum to abaiidon these Fiiuiish territories m a few wedcs tiriie 
vdien foe Nazi-Sovid war started. 

The govmnnietit of Finland was dso not a fescist govermnettt 
in foe sense fom HrUor’s or Mussolm’s or Frmico’s govemEmei^ 
are. It was a hoorgeois democratic CSovemment domiriated foe 
soctat>demoaadtedeinems. ftn foere is no doubt Aat like bounds 
govetuneids m fois pmiod of acute aisis oi inqiei^ism, foe 

Fiiiinfo,Ck)vt vnm ahto fescist in content it was fescid in foe saiae 
wi^as BaltMn’s or Oiittiiberiam’s natieiidgoyd^ 
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Churchiirs and Roosevelt's gox'cmments arc. If on the score of its 
being fascist that Finland had to be attacked, then Stalin surely 
should have been on a much more sure ground if he had attacked 
either Nazi Germany or Fascist Poland or Fascist Italy or Fascist 
Spain. Our main point is that by this method of aggression neither 
Sovietsation can be achieved nor the cause of world-revolution can 
be furthered. It cannot be achieved because the citadel of world- 
capitalism cannot be battered by just nibbling at its outer periphery. 
If by aggression we could conquer fascist Germany or the so-callM 
democratic countries of France and England then of course \vp 
should cany out such aggressions by all means. Such a conque^ 
will smash the very heart of world-imperialism. Sovietisation and 
world revolution will surely then make colossal strides forward. But 
we all know that speculations of such attacks on the principal 
imperialist powers cannot form even the subject-matters of intelligent 
discussion. The Soviet army cannot be expected to launch in near 
or distant future such attacks against imperialist powers. This sort 
of aggression against small powers can not do any appreciable 
damage to world-imperialism, but it does definitely harm the cause 
of world-revolution. It harms because the bourgeoisie of Uic major 
imperialist countries and also or all capitalist lands would use such 
aggressions as a handle to play on the natitmaiist sentiments of 
the people and to win them over to their side (however temporary 
diat may be and historical temporariness may mean many years) 
firmn the revolutionary' mass front. 

That was exactly what happened •when in the days of Lenin the 
Red Am^ marched into Pdand without being invited to ctnne by 
any pqmlar uprising. The polidi bourgeoisie made good use of die 
nationalist smcimetits of die masses and got thom to fight die Red 
Army. Lenm, the groat revcdtttkmry frankfy admitted lus mistidees 

The same mistake was repeatoA by Sttdin by his aggression on 
Ftniaiid. Finnic workers and peasants shied with dw Finnish 
bomgedbsie to fi|^ s^ainst the Red Army. Siahn’s aggression 
staved the hiidge by which die gulf die Finiush masses 

and die was fin* the time Ihc 

lewHtokRstiy cattse of Finhmd sulfrmd dien^. Since Stalb has 
laimclied on^^ poiky of united frmit wi& tie ^dtmioQratic' 
ingierialist bourgeoisie tcHby axhi dw trated from the bscist 
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bourgeoisie to-morrow he has shelved the task of world revolution 
con^letely. ffc thinks that what is only possible of achievwnent 
by consistently organising the revolutionary movements in each 
imperialist and capitalist country (the task which he has given up 
already many years) he will be able to achieve it by small d4)lomatic 
pilferings. But as we have seen that the task of world-revolution 
can never, be achieved through such tactics, it can only be tiien 
wasted and injured. Only on that ground we have objected to Stalin' 
aggrcssicHi against Finland. (Red Front, March 1942). 

We have seen how in this period the Stalinists gloated over 
every victory of Hitler and eulogised him as the defender of 
democracy. But suddenly the table was turned. Hitler attacked 
Soviet Russia in June 1941 and over-night dialectics (the dialectics 
of pocket) came to the aid of the hirelings. For us. the rcvolutionaiy 
communists, Hitler was since 1933, if not earlier, the filtln criminal, 
the murderer of the German communists, social liberals and 
pacifists — in one word Hitler was the hangman of all those 
elements that signified progress and enlightenment in Germany. 
For us Hitler never "dialectically" changed into a saint from satan 
and again satan frewn saint The cause of world-revolution determined 
our thinking not the greedy open jaws of the pocket. 

Likewise, Churcliill, the arch-imperialist, the criminal slavc- 
diiver of colonial people did not for the revolutionary communists 
transform himself into an angel just because it \vas to the interest 
of Stalin now to cuddle close to ( hurchill, being so uncerononiously 
released firtan the bond of "golden chain of friendship" (Molotov) 
with Hitler. 

But for die Stalinists, the third phase of their metamorphosis 
has already begun. Hitler, the champion of peqplcs democracy 
(tuxording to Stalinists) became the blood-thirsty savage (which 

really was all the time, even at that period uhen the Stalinists 
called}^ an angd) once more. The war lost its imperialist character 
as soon as Sovid: Russia entered the war qpenly (as covertly it 
was all in die war like "neutral' Italy) and became die 
people’s wir. 

Red PfOHl, die oigan of the Revolutionary Commuitist Party 
of Incha wrote in March 1942 —The Stalinist Notorious (N) 
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Funkers (F) group once propagated united front with democratic 
(!) imperialist bourgeoisie because they were ordered to do so by 
Stalin. Then whan Stalin made his pact with Hitler and Molotov 
grew lyrical over "the golden chain of friendship” (Molotov) that 
bound Soviet Russia with l^cist Germany, the Stalinst N.F. group 
overnight discovered that the democratic (?) imperialist bourgeoisie 
were not half so democratic as they thought : Hitler was mud) 
better. Tlien the Nazi attack on Soviet Russia brought the sudden 
revelation to these N.F. traitors the British imperialism is waging! 
a people's war against Hitler. These traitors can be made to sida 
widi either British imperialism or Nazism according to the order\ 
they receive from Stdin.” ' 

The Third Conference of the Cennmunist League of India met 
in 1941. In this conference the name of the party was diangedfrran 
the Communist League of India to the Ccunmunist Party of India. 
The party considered the situation created by Hitler's attack cm 
Soviet Russia and had prolonged discussions on the point whether 
Soviet Russia's entry into the war had not changed the character 
of the war. After prolonged discussions the party came to the 
ccmclusion that die character of the war had not changed because 
of the oitry of Soviet Russia in war. 

"The ing)erialist character of the world-war has not undergone 
any change even when Soviet Russia has been entangled in it. And 
v^y? Because firstly, as a udmle the character of world-war remains 
inqrerialist. One caimot and must not judge die character of a world 
phmomaion like the world-war in a pieconat fashkm. One cannot 
say diat part of die wmld-war is ingrcrialist in diaracter and part 
of it is people's war in character. The absurdity of suedh a viewpoint 
is more dim obvious. One must judge such a woiid-phenomencm 
by its worid-asped:s and judging its total aspects we see that the 
prime movos are imperialist and the objects for whtcdi it is fought 
is eidirely mgieiialist. 

"SeccmcBy, even if we accqit die omtoitiQn for aiguroent's $al% 
diat Sovkt Russia's entanglonoit in the secemd wodd-war has 
dumged its imiierialist character and has transfbnned it into die 
people's war, we will have to ascertain before diat ududiar the 
U.S.S.R. is sdH a giemunely people's govemnM»t That tpiestim 
has to be decided before the transfonnadon the impeiiidist 
efouraefor of ^ war nOo a people's wan* by foe ooaniig of Soviet 
Russia «to war arena cm be ju^ai. 
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"We are of tiic (pinion that though the govenunait of U.S.S.R. 
mnains still Soviet in form, in content it is not longer a genuinely 
people's ^vemment. Under Stalin the Soviet Government has 
slowly transfirmned itself into a govcnunent of bureaucratic caucus 
which rules with a ruthless terror against die people of Soviet 
Russia itself. The proletarian d^ocracy which was surging in 
mighty flow right from the masses, enundatii^ the low est as well 
as the tqjmost rung of the Soviet structure during the period of 
Lenin, has beai checked, impeded, smothered and crushed by 
Stalin and the bureaucracy of which he is the leader. 

“Tried servants of the people, seasoned revolutionaries, have 
all been imirdeied by Stalin and his gang on the plea of the most 
shamefully felse charges manufectured against them. The democratic 
ri^t (proletarian democratic ri^ts) of the people of Soviet Russia, 
the inner party democracy of the Bolshevik Part>' of Lenin were 
swamped by the slimy bureaucratic tide of Stalinism. Every opinion 
that diflers from Stalin is dubbed as counter-revolution aiMl the 
perstm who dare utter political views not liked or shared by Stalin 
and his bureaucratic caucus, is branded as a spy of either this or 
that imperialist power and is shot. Political Jesuitism of Stalin has 
surpassed in savagery the inquisitory method of Spanish Jesuits. 
Stalinism has not only not fleed bourgeois (temocracy from its 
class-limitaticms and make it proceed to the next higher stage of 
proletarian democracy, Stalinism has even limited the rights even 
ergoyed by die people under bourgeois democracy and has reverted 
back to the unabashoJ rule of bureaucratic autocracy. Thus we are 
driven to the conclusion that the presort Soviet Government has 
lost its diaracter as a peqrle's government which once it had hr 
the period of Lenin. 

”Aljm the foreign pedky pursued by Stalin during the bst itine 
years reflects foe neat-people's government character of the present 
Soviet regime. If the revolutitjirary working class of Soviet Russia 
which has successfully carried out the greatest revolution of the 
world and thaet^ ushered in the era of world-revolutkar, had 
the Soviet Oovensnent really in tiidr hands, th^ coi^ never have 
Acn frrrmitli^ed the policy of class-collaboration with the 
bourgeoisie,, the policy known as the untod freart turd pet^e's front 
which was really flie fixatt againd foe peqtle. 
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"They could never have carried cm aggresskm against Finland 
knowing that such agression can never be a metluid of Sovietising 
the world and that such a method cuts at the veiy root of die 
Leninist principle of self-determination of nations whidi forms an 
integral part of rcvolutionar>' socialism. Moreover it should never 
be forgotten that sudi aggressiem only helps the woiid-bouigeoisic 
to alienate the masses from the Soviet by playing cm die nationalist 
sentiments of the masses. It harms the cause of revolution anrjl 
communism. i 

"If the Soviet Government is really die people's government, i^ 
wcMild not have allowed Stalin to enter into secret pact (not the 
non-aggression pact) with Hider for dividing Poland with him. All 
these facts prove that the revolutionary working class of Soviet 
Russia is not at the helm of the Soviet Government. It is a 
bureaucracy led by Stalin which rules the Soviet Government to- 
day. Thwefore even form the standpoint of the Soviet, it is not a 
pec^le's war." 

(Red Front the organ of the Central Committee of the 
Revolutionalry Communist Party of India, March 1942). 

Regarding people's war it says further — "People's war 
presupposes that the pec^le of a particular country or a group of 
countries which arc involved in war, have snatched the political 
power from the hands of the bourgeoisie and have bec(»ne the 
masters of diat particular country' or group of countries. Petrie's 
war presupposes the existence of pet^le's governmoat. Only wl«m 
the people's gov^nment fights for the Protection of the pet^le's 
governmoit or for the revolutiemsury extensiem of the peqiie's 
government in rmy other (and in response to the invitatitm of a 
revoluticmaiy pec^le's uprising , can such a war be called a peqile's 
war. Hie mere tihat people have been drawn iitto the war and 
that they have been made to fight their matders' battle does by no 
means sdlow us to designate diat war as people's war. Fen' in diat 
(ase mwf in^penalist war can be called a people's war. Because 
it is the peo^ of every in^ieriaUsl country tint who «e forced 
to fight Ideological terrm' said jdiysical tmer-~tn one word by 
foe organised terror of the boutgeois stide to ’1^ agaihst foe 
people— dmir own ciass<bfofoers---<€ anbfoar cooifory.'* 

(Red Front, Maich^ 1942). 
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As wc do not consider the war to be a people's war even fironi the 
stanc^ioint of the Soviet what then is our attitude to Soviet Russia 
now engaged in a life and death struggle with German fascism? 

"Our attitude towards Soviet Russia would be clear from the 
slogan— All aid to the Soviet— that we gave out. But this slogan 
must be understood in a revolutionary way. Our aid to die Soviet 
does not mean the petty bourgeois Jawaharlalite method of sending 
ten rupees or a bottle of iodine or two Red Cross nurses to the 
Soviet. This petty bourgeois non-revolutionary romantic method 
has been adopted by all petty bourgeois "friards" of the Soviet 
including the Notorious (N) Funkers (F) group. We know very well 
that placed as we are we cannot send substantial and direct help 
to Soviet Russia to-day. Every help must go through British 
imperialism whidh is most likely to usurp and utilise most of the 
help intended for the Soviet for its own purpose. Moreover under 
the present circumstances we are not in a position even to render 
effective help to the Soviet in the maimer discussed above. Our 
aid to the Soviet to-day can mean ; 

(1) Mobilisation of the masses of our country for the Soviet 
idea. 

(2) Organisation of the pec^le of our country into anti-fascist 
mass (Hganisa^ions. 

(3) Utilisation of the quaiudary in which Britiidr imperialism 
finds itself at present for striking at it whot the oj^rtune monmnt 
conies. 

And thus (4) establishment of a free and Soviet India. 

Only in stiiviiigto aa»xnplish tiiese tasks and by accomplishing 
these tadcs, can Sovirt Russia be effectively he^ied." 

(Red Front. March 1942). 

Red Fttijot, the central engan of tiie Revolutknmry Cmnmunist 
fuifoer deoknd—'^.N.Roy and his gang, and the Stalinist legal- 
cenaniiittsta both dedaied the war as the peof^s war. M.N.R 0 y, 
fiwni the wscy hegoning of tins anpernHst war and the legal- 
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communists since Soviet Russia has been engulfed in war. But at 
present both the groups consider the imperialist war as the people's 
war and both the groups have declared their unstinted support of 
the war. Now this support necessarily includes support to British 
imperialism which is a party to this war. Both M.N. Roy and the 
legal>communists have clearly and unhesitatingly declared their 
readiness to help British imperialism with all their strength. Both 
the groups have voluntered themselves as recruiting agents and war 
fund collectors of British imperialism. This means that these 
preachers of people's war stunt will go about amongst the Indian 
masses and ask diem to assist British imperialism in its fight 
against Hitler. The result will be that firstly there will be great 
confusion in the minds of the people. They will wonder as to why 
those who had so long exposed British imperialism and had talked 
of revolutionary struggle against it, should now talk of l^lping it. 
Has diere then taken place any change of the better in the villain 
called British imperialism? The masses will be greatly confused 
as a result of such propagmida. 

“Secondly, if 1^ this perfidione pFcq}aganda the legal-cmnmunists 
and the Royists would succeed in m^i% the Indian masses side 
with British imperialism, then it would mean that a chaise of 
attitude has been brought about in the mentality of the massed 
towards British imperialism. It would signify a change ftom the 
attituefe of opposition to it, to that of co-operation with British 
in^rialism. It is clear diat no revolutionaiy struggle s^ainst British 
inq)erialiast can be carried tm if the masses of India devdop a 
mentality of co-q^oation witih British imperialmn. 

“The vendors of people’s war ideolt^ are trying to bring about 
that ptychological change ui the sdthxide of the Indian masses 
towards Brhtisii inqxrialanB. That wiU mean notlui^ dbm but 
weakenti^ ^rimegrtding and dUsnqjring die rewi h i ti o n aty mass 
front for buha's indqpeadroce. That aoioinds to a treachery to 
India's tevohdioa'' (Red Front, March, 1942.) 

Anddiat imheaid oftieachety statted wi^ the leg^^ 
eonvemott to peopte^s war ideology; One by one the Stalin^ 
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trooped out of prison by abject surrender to the terms imposed 
upon them by British imperialist fascist regime in India. The terms 
were — support of the imperialist war and sabotage of the national 
revolutionary movement as far as it was in their power to do so. 
On these terms diese Staiinsts bought their personal freedenn and 
the iegalisatitm of their party. The>’ became openly the agents of 
Linlithgow'Maxwell. At goverment's expense their men were sent 
to attend the Delhi student convention straight from prisons. The 
legal^communists were subsidised by the All-India Radio to preach 
support of the imperialist war. They went round in police-lorries 
in the city of Bmnbay asking people not to oppose the imperialist 
war. They started their weekly journal "People's War" in half a 
dozen languages with the money they received from Linlithgow- 
Maxwell for propagating support of the imperialist war. They 
acted m scores of cases as informers of the C.I.D. and got their 
political opponmts arrested. 

The black record of misdeeds of the Indian Stalinist legal- 
'communists' leaves the records of Stalinists or fescists of olher 
li^ nds fer behind in sheer perfidy and criminality. The reason is not 
far to seek. It is as we have already seen the lumpen intelligentsia 
social root of Acse Icgal-communist that is responsible for their 
loathsome political bdiaviour. 

In tlte meantime another sly attempt was nrade by die legal- 
communists and their suj^orters to use the Kornilov incident of 
the Russum revolution as a plea for the justification of the legal- 
emmnunists’ support to British imperialism. The canard was started 
by Swami Sahajanand, a ’Kisan’ leader who had develqied a 
suddfcn love fiw Ac people's war diewy. InalcttertolmhilalYagnik 
TCisan' leader Swami Sahajaiumd “made an effort to justify 
his present conversioa to people's war theory on the plea tiiat Lenm 

and the Bolshevik Party has supported Kerensky and joined hands 

with ton wheii Kcunilov raised the standard of revdt against the 
Koreidcy govamnetd. 

*Thhi anwaing travesty of hEStOTical data and diis most astowndnig 

exam^offfie medbanical and urihistorical use of fidse aialogies, 
has ©wntency amoo^rt the Stalinist National Frootists, who 
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hang (m Swami Sahajnand's Komiiov ficticm with the desperate 
tenacity of a drowning man clutching at a straw." That is what 
the revohitkmary Ctnnmunists wrote in their brochure — Sahsyanand, 
Komiiov and People's war. 

They wrote — 'The Bolsheviks not only ottered the C(»nmittee 
of Defence, inspite of their being a negligible minority in tiiat 
Committee, titey moreover announced that in tite straggle agaipst 
Komiiov they are ready' to form a "military technical union" eten 
with the directory. Lenin wrote — "It would be the profound)^ 
mistake to imagine that the revolutionary prolOariat is ctqtabie, ^ 
to speak, out of 'voigeance' upon the Social-RevoluticMiaries arid 
the Moisheviks for the support tihat they have given to anti^ 
Bolshevik raids, to shooting at the fronts and disarming of workers 
of refosit^ to support them against counter-revolution Support the 
provisional government in a “technical military sense” but not 
politically, that is what Lenin advised foe Bolshevik Party to do. 
Time and again Lenin warned the Bolshevik Party' not to lend 
political support to Kerensky and the provisional government. In 
cMie of his letters to foe Central Cmnmittee Lenin wrote — "We 
ought not evra now to support foe government of Keien^y. That 
would be unprincipled. You ask ; But mustn't we B^t Kornilov? 
Of course, yes. But that is not the same thing. There is a lunit here. 
Some of foe Bolsheviks are crossitig it, slif^ing into "coiiH[>romisisin, 
getting carried away by foe flood of events'. 

"On August 29fo, 1917 Piatakov, a Bolshevik iearfor, declared 
at a session of foe Kiev city Duma — "In this dar^serous momoit 
we forget afl foe <fol aoexamts. . 4Uid unifo with adl levcfoitioiiary 

part^ whidi stand for a deostve struggle against coimta-iev<foition. 
1 sinnmm you to unity etc. etc.” 

'This was foe fohie pcfoitical tone against whikh Laarn wrote 
these memorahb w(»rd8-~To fotget foe «dd accounts woidd have 
meant to of>ea new credits for foe candktates m 
Fintha' Le^ wrote — wili fight. We an f^hting against 
Xmnfoofv, hilt we an aot st^ppewting Kexewdty* twt estiMaNMng his 
weakoen. This is a folfoent foiiig.wVi% flpmt imhkssly 

sgatast {fonises abom nipimetwg foe pnwMkma} pmt/maA etc 
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precisely as mere phrases.” 

"Thus in fighting Kornilov, the Russian proletariat was not 
siq>poiting Kerensky, it was only pursuing its own special aims. 

Trom the above quoted utterances of Lenin we can draw the 
following conclusions ; 

"Firstly, only a "technical military union" with the provisional 
government; this was tdl that Lenin could recommend to the Russian 
proletariat and to the Bolshevdc Party. 

"Secmidiy, Latin warned the Bolsheviks not to support the 
government of Keroisky in any case. That would be unprincipled 
(Lenin). Here Lenin wanted to p<^t out that only technical support 
can be given to Kerensky, but no political support. 

"TTtirdly, Lenin pointed out that fight against Kornilov by no 
means implied support to Keraisky. "That is not the same thing. 
There is a limit here. Some of the Bolsheviks are crossing it 
slipping into cmnpromisism or getting carried away by the flood 
of events" (Lenin). Here Lenin hinted at the attitude of Piatakov 
and sud) other Bolsheviks. 

"Hasn't Swami Sahajaitand taken up exactly the same attitude 
as that of Piatakov and hasn't he in a panic got himself "carried 
away by the flood of evaits"? Don't the slogans 'people s war and 
'(kmocratic firait' 'which Swami Sahajanand finds himself so deeply 
attached to tiliese days, lend political support to British m^penalism? 
Is it not "supping into cotrqtromisism" (Lenin) with British 
imperialism? Doesn't the acceptance of these sk^ans amount to 
concession to British imperialism whidi must lead to 
pditk^ concessions? 

*Vk «e the sworn enemies of fitscism and against h we murt 
cany on a prolonged and ruthless stn^le till fascism is 
j^it it is one thii^ to against fascism Mid quite 
annrlwr fhmp tn mis -repfesept the character of the present war and 
to piopi^sncii fidi ftogans as -people's W and 'danocrate 
front*, lids i$ thoiougMy iBqmnctpled. The Bolsheviks opp^ 
KornOov, wd ft is hecaase of them 
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without supporting the government of Ker&nsky. They brought 
pressure on Kerensky and forced the provisiemai govemm^t to 
accede to the demands of the workers of Petrograd to ann thranselves. 
They could do so, firstly, because there was a re\'olution which 
had overthrown autocracy, and secondly, because there were the 
Soviets, the mighty organs of the revolutionary masses of Russia. 
Even thra the Bolshevik Part}' did not support the provisional 
govenunent and Lenin pulled up those Bolsheviks who like Piatakoy 
got panicky and craved for unity with the government of the 
Russian bourgeoisie. 

"Lenin castigated those who like Piatakov took up a defmeist 
position. Lenin wrote — "We will become defencist only after the 
transfer of power to the proletariat. Neiftier the capture of Riga 
nor the capture of Petersburg will make us defimeists. Upto that 
moment we are for proletarian revolution. We are against the war. 
We are not defencists." And Trotsky wrote — "The fall of Riga is 
a cruel blow. The fall for Petersburg will be a misfortune. But the 
fall of die international policy of the Russian proletariat will be 
ruinous." 

"And moreover is there even the slightest justification for using 
the Kornilov incident as a plausible artalogy to the present situation 
in India? 

"The historical back-ground of the Kornilov incident had the 
foUowitig diaracteristics ; 

Firstly, the masses had already destroyed autocracy. 

Secmidly, foough the masses had to surrender die state power 
into the hands of the bourgeoisie in February due to the tveakness 
of their pditica] parties, yet die masses had kept sufiiciait power 
in their hands tfarou^ tlicir soviets. 

TlaitUy, thew^ the bCKtigemsie usurped the state power, it was 
powertess to exert it fully on the masses. The phesxcmmon of dual 
power had made its aj^peaiant^ in Fdbniaiy. 

Fmirthly, by kodii^ only ‘technical mdidmy Imj^’ to die 
piovisioiud gowermneiiL <m ifo acconid pettsi 1^ 
of l^itrognid got the of rnmittg dicnisdhtis. 
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"Does tile political situation in Inida fulfil even a single one of these 
condititMis? Are analogies meant to be used as a claptrap for the 
masses, for ill-informed and for the justification of CMie's panicky 
state of mind and erne's consequent surrender to reaction? 

"And moreover are analogies justified when there is a similarity 
only in most superficial non-essentials between the events compared 
and when there exists profound differences between the subjects 
of analogy in their fiindamental aspects? 

"We hope this will be enough for Swami Sahajanand and we 
trust that this will cure him (or is it a vain hope?) of the malady 
of false anaic^', panic, compromisism and dcfencism. As for the 
so-called National Frontists (Stalinists) no reasoning can do them 
any good. Saboteurs of revolution have their own logic, propounded 
and codified in the school of treachery and opportunism. 

"Let us mobilise the masses of India gainst fascism and rouse 
them to oppose fascist agiession. But that task can only be fulfilled 
when we explain to the masses the imperialist character of the 
present war and rouse the masses to action both against imperialism 
and fascism. 

'We must follow' a distinct course with a definite aim in view 
iust as the Bolsheviks did in their fight against Kornilov. 

"And that, Swami Sahajanand, cannot be accomplished by 
covering imperialism with erne's own unprincipled opportunism and 
by making it appear thereby democratic and respectable." 

(Sahajanand, Kornilov and People's war). 

Standing firm on the foundation of revolutionary defeatism of 
intematitmal Marxi^, the revolutionary communists exposed the 
imperialistic-chauvinistic implication of the people's w'ar slogan. 

Even tt» fell of Riga and Petersburg was not considered at all 
sufiidiefit a reason by Lenin to become diauvinistic-defencist. Only 
after fee revolutioai can fee commimist beccane defenciste. felt here 
fee l^al-co rnmHmjU Stalinsts of India becan^ defencists of British 
in^rialist ctdonial empire, because for fee moment that suited the 
pi^ifical piiiix^e of dieir pay-masta, Stalin. 
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Red Fr(Hit wrote — "Since ^ war started, the St^inists and the 
Royists advanced one stq> more in pursuance of dieir united front 
tactic. Frtnn the united front with the Indian bourgeoisie they 
passed cm the united front widi the Briti^ in^)erialism. The myth 
of Pe(q>le's war was created in order to cover up the shameful 
surrender to inqterialism. When Stalin bound himself with the 
goldoi chain of fneiulship with Hitier, these Stalinist chorus-boys 
discovered democratic virtues in Hitlerism, to-day vdioi Stalin and 
Churchill are so by an equally goldoi chain of friendship, |the 
Stalinist Iqgal-communists in India have no other alternative but 
to serve British imperialism. Ihey have reduced the great principle 
of revolutionary internationalism to die principle of wage slav^ 
of Stalin's clique. The change of policy of the Stalinist NaticmiU 
Frontist will depend entirely as in the pact on the order of Stalin 
and on nodiing else." (Red Front. October, 1942). 

In Red Front. March, 1943 we read — "Attenqits of the once 
"Naticmal Frontists" and now Imperialist Frcmtists and other so- 
called indqpendent 'kisan' and labour leaders like Swami Sahajanand, 
Indulal Yagnik etc. proved ridiculous in its effect upon the general 
picture of the movemoit and their sudden somersaults, as a natural 
culmination of their qiportunities, have brou^t political suicide 
for diem, confusion for their followers and indignation and disgrace 
for their avowed political ideals and helped the Indian bourgeoisie 
to ridicule any idea of class-organisation, indqiendent of the 
Congress. Thus we see these MaxweU-boys (these Stalinist legal- 
communists, die Royists who could never dream of any other 
(Hganisadon bid die Congress) andihe confosed independent leaders 
have now neither the Congress nor die masses nor even dxar 'mass 
Qiganisattons' to stand iqion. They have Idk the native bourgeoisie, 
left the masses and the intmmediate dasses. They now stand 
novhere on Indian sod. Tliey are now hangnig cm ftaeign mtmests." 

In 1M2 tite bidian bourgeoisie uidbr the leadersh^ of GancBiiji 
started the 'quit Imfia' movonent We have seen fom when the 
secmid in|Maialist war stmted in 1939. "die bouigeois Congress 
adopted a policy of ftitile neutrality. N^herh^ nor obstruct, this 
moal abst^ pol^ was adopted." ‘CRevc^ttion and India’ 
mmdier of die Red Froitt, Octdier, 1942). 
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We have also seen as to why the Indian bouigeoisie adk^^ this 
policy of purposeful hypocrisy in 1939. Red Front wri^ — "In 
1932 British imperialism had not as yet received any hard knock 
from Nazi Germany and its power was not weakaied by the 
continuous reverses that since tiien have weakened British 
imperialism omsiderably. Then th^ was another factor which 
was causing great uneasiness to the Indian bourgeoisie... The Indian 
bourgeoisie realised with alarm drat the result of the war was going 
in favour of its most dreaded enemy, the Soviet Governmoit. 
Whereas to die European and Andean bourgeoisie Stalin had 
long ago unmasked himself, to the Indian bourgeoisie, he still 
zqipeared as the incarnation of world-revolution. The apparent 
success of Stalin's unprincipled diplomacy frightened dian. They 
sensed in the victory of Stalin's diplomatic the growii^ power of 
the Soviet Government and of their own approaching doom. Thus 
the international political siUiation in 1939 militated against the 
possibility of the Indian bourgeoisie laundiing a mass movement 
against British imperialism. What appeared to them to be Stalin's 
diplomatic victories had unnerved the Indian bourgeoisie. It started 
seeing the unwritt^ word of its class-destructirai on the wall of 
international political development. That is why we witnessed the 
political phoiomenmi of the resignatimi of ministry stunt and the 
melodrama of 'Iruhvidual Satya^aha' enacted by die Indian Natkmal 
Congress under the guidance arul patronage of its class-owner, the 
Indian bourgeoisie. In 1939 the world political situation did not 
allow the Indian bourgeoisie to go flirtiter than diis." ‘(Revolution 
and Quit India’ number of the Red Front, October, 1942). 

This was the reason of the hypocritical 'moral protest' gestirre 
of dw Indian bourgeoisie in 1939. By 1942, the intematumal 
political background had undergone a colossal change. Fascism 
has not tmly scored victory after victory agamst the so-called 
democratic powers, fascism has moreover given infinitely worse 
and deac% Nbws to the Soviet power. Whetiier the nalmd fescism 
of Hidaiaa type or die vialed fascism of Churdiillian type will 
ultimatdy win, one d»«ng is certain, worhl-iiigiariatism as a whtde 

wdl emeage ottt of das war inmieasurably stronger d»«i ftc wwW- 

revcdtdioiiaiy froot. Soviet Russia for years to come will be 
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depoKlent cm the Anglo-American imperialist powers. Soviet Russia 
under Stalin had long ago ceased to be the ideological centre of 
world revolution, now it ceases to be om also from the point of 
view of rinancia! and technical assistance to the intemational 
revolutionary movement. 

"The present day dependence of Soviet Russia on Anglo- 
American imperialism has forced die Soviet Government to lend 
its support to the notorious Atlantic Charter and to imtcr into paft 
with British imperialism in which the Soviet Gowmment promises 
not to interfere in any way the 'status quo' of British imperialist 
domination for another twenty years. "Stalinism has finished the 
role of Soviet Russia as the yeast of world revolution. In 1942, 
the forces of World-revolution have reached its extreme low water 
mark. For the time being counter-revolution has come out supremely 
triumphant. The Indian bouigeoisie is not primarily concerned as 
to which combination of the tivo warring imperialist power come 
out victorious in this world-war. because whichever side wins, it 
will not materially alter its class-position. The victory of neither 
side can or will destroy the economic privileges of the bourgeoisie 
which the victory of Soviet Russia would certainly have meant 
Therefore the defeat of Soviet Russia and its tragic weakening is 
a most welcome thing to the world-bouigcoisie. . To-day die Indian 
bourgeoisie is confident that a mass uprising in India receive no 
help of any importance from Soviet Russia. Any mass movement 
w hich the Indian bouigeoisie would organise in order to put pressure 
on British imperialism will not be able to break through the bouigeois 
limitations of the movement and assume a rciolutionary form 
because those two factors which are netxssaiy for such a break 
through arc missing; firstly, the revoluticmaiy' tcaderdiip of the 
masses in Iiulia, and secondly, die help given to a revolution by 
an intematimial revolutionary centre. The utter characterlessness 
of the leftist movemoit in India as a whole and its miserable 
weakness rni the one hand and the mortal weakenii^ of dbie Soviet 
power by the Nazi m die od^r, bodi these ph»iGRneiia have negated 
(he possibilhies of a successfrtl revoludonary moivenimtf in India 
for some tone to ernne.” CRevoiudon aiid<^ faidta* issim of Red 
Front October, 1942). 
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That is the reason why the hypocritical mist of "moral gesture ” 
of 1939-1941 evaporated in 1942 by the rays of class-interests. 
The hint of the possibility of a scorched earth policy being followed 
in India in case of a Japanese attack on India, the collapse of the 
British imperialist regime in Burma, the growing food scarcity in 
the country, the terrible battering of Soviet Russia by the Nazis,— 
alt diese factors contributed their shares in the decision of the 
Indian bourgeoisie to launch a pressure movement against British 
imperialism in Autumn, 1942. 

The 'Quit India' slogan reflects all these political reflection and 
epitomises the political conclusions reached by the Indian 
bourgeoisie. It is an admirable slogan for inflaming the masses and 
for mobilising them against British imperialist dominations. But 
the bourgeois wants only a pressure movement not a revolutionary 
movement. It declares that the movement, would be short and swift. 
In other words, the Indian bourgeoisie is fighting shy of the prospect 
of leaving the masses too long in a state of mobilisation. Such a 
state of mobiiisatiem spread over a long period may lead on to the 
revolutionary transformation of the masses. Such a risk the Indian 
bourgeoisie is naturally not prepared to take. Therefore the movement 
is contemplated as a short and swift one ...But it must not be 
allowed to get linked up through a centr^ised leadership. Its 
spontaneous, atomised and non-centralised character must be 
maintained. This is the political implication of the programme of 
actiem of the Quit India movement that the Congress has placed 
before the country. The state power can not be seized by spontaneous 
non-ccntralised episodes of violence. The seizure of power can 
never be made by a movement of spontaneous and decentralised 
nature ; it can cwly be attained through a movem«it led consciously 
by a political party with a centralised ledership. In other words 
die seizure of power can only be the outcome of revolutionary 
process; and a revolution is by no means a huge pile of uruelated 
an uncootieaed eptsoiks of violence. Revolution is a planned 
action unebrtakaa but a political party for the seizure of power. 
That the authors die Qiut hidia movenwnt do not want a 

oufoursts oflocalised mob-violence, 

tt quite evidbitt from plMi of actiem they have put forwaid. Ttey 
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thonselves are detennined to see that the presont episodic character 
of the mass violoice is maintained. The intentions of the leadership 
is also apparent from tl» way that the entire Congress leadership 
has meekly allowed itself to be transported to the jail. To expect 
a politicid movement to succeed a withcxit the guidance of leadership 
is something like expecting the aimy to fi^ without a general 
staff. Thus we ate driven to the ccmclusian hat seizure of power 
has iKit been c<nitenq>lated at tdl. Transfer«Ke of power by the 
pressure of world-develc^ment and of internal anardiy is dK hi^ 
water mark that die political movement led by the In^an bouigeoisio 
can reach to-day." (‘Revolution and Quit India’ number of Red; 
Front, October, 1942). 

Bourgeois Congress raised the cry of 'Quit India* but gave no 
programme of action and the leadership betrayed the mass» and 
omsciously kept the movemoit within the bounds of disconnected 
episodes of violence. Yet what the masses of India did without any 
leadership, without any plan of action, being supplied to them, will 
be a proud heritage of the generadcms of fighters for freedom and 
social equality all over the world. Unarmed, tefi m the lurch by 
the Congress leadership without any help from any ourside source, 
the masses of India chall^iged die Bridsh imperialist Bisci^ regime 
in India in hundreds of heroic encounters . Thousands and thousands 
gave thmr lives, hundreds of vill^es were pillaged and burnt by 
imperialist soldiers, mass r^ of women was carried out according 
to imporiaiist plan, nearly hundred thousand were arrested, still 
d^ fou^ on, attadc afior attack, oat nnire haotc than the othei, 
hqiing against hc^ that revdutiomuy help and direction shall 
reach them. But nodiing came, no direction, no hdp. After two 
mondis (rf^heioic stn^e dicy rmeated before the inhaman savagery 
of Brityi inq>erialist forces in India. 

It can be asked that whatever rc^ the bouigeois Congress may 
have played, where were the leftist, what wcae dii^ doit^ at this 
crucial phase cK mass upsurge? 

Wsy did not die tefoift paides whkh had been swearn^ by 
lerehitioQS for so laa^ years, take the teadend# tsT this giiaittic 
SDontaaeous mass »«««»«»« in fauha a*«d dhect It on die oadi of 
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revolution? The question is more than pertinent and requires a 
thorough answer. 

Ttere have been so far four parties in the field which constituted 
the left movemoit in India : 

(1) The Congress-socialist Party, 

( 2 ) The Conununist Party ofindia (The Stalinist legal-communist 

party), 

(3) The Royist party and 

(4) Tlw Revolutionary Communist Party of India. 

(During the August Movement, 1 942, the name of the party was 
changed from Communist Party of India to Revolutionary 
Communist Party of India — see Red Front, March, 1943). 

Of these four parties, the Stalinist legal-communist party and 
the Royist party have become imperialism-defencists and open 
saboteurs of national revoluti<m. 

The other two parties, Ae Congress-socialist Party and the 
Revolutionary' Ccunmunist Party of India Aough both had joined 
Ae mass upheaval released by Quit Adia movement, Aeir 
approach to the Quit India movemort has been totally Afferent 
fircun one anoAer. 

The Congress-Socialist Party as behoves a wing of the bourgeois 
CcMigress was all praise for Ac leadership of Ais movement and 
had not a word of criticism for it. Its criticism was limited to a 
'philosophicaT (!) Ascuss on non-violence. Even in Ae period of 
a mass upsurge all Ac criticism that it had to offer against Ae 
bdtrayal of Ac revtdution by Ae bourgeois Congress has been tmly 
abmit GancBuan non-violence! Such is Ae revolutionary (!) role 
of this petty bmiigeots party! Its leaders never learnt Ae simple 
tnrth that for a sodrdist party (of course they may protest against 
it and say, uAoa has ft ever been otaal) it is absolutely necessary 
to critkase Ae hauAi% nature of its bcmigeois ally even at the time 
when ttey am boA attaddmg Ae cammoa aaemy. It must caufioo 
Ae masses ftgainst Ae botugeoiste, Ae compromising character of 
As bouigemak and place its own demands and plan of actions 
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before the people. Hiis is the political tactic that every party calling 
itself leftist, must follow. 

Remember what Marx wrote in 1850 in his address to the 
Communist League — "In die case where a struggle against a common 
enemy exists, a special kind of alliance is uimecessary, ..etc." (as 
quoted before) and also remember Lenin's important advice. "Strike 
together but march separately". The Congress-socialist never thinks 
himself separate from the Congress — a ctmgress-man first, then a 
socialist. This policy and faith, however good for being a blibd 
follower, can never be the mettle for any independent Icadcrsh^) 
Thus for example, when Gandhiji came out, openly dissociated 
himself from the August movement and cemdemned all violent 
activities and condemned those coi^ress men and women who took 
part in it and asked them to stop all scuts of violent talk and 
movement, there was nobody, not even the C.S.P. — to won the 
responsibility of the movement — not to speak of haying the courage 
to continue it. It has no voice to-day, its lamentable weakness in 
political conception has created wild confusion as revealed in the 
book of Masani "Socialism Reconsidered" which is nothing but 
"socialism withdrawn". Dantwalla’s "Gandhism Reconsidered" which 
is nothing but "Gandhism and not socialism" and in Atchut 
Patwardhan's letter to workers cm labour front to abandon Marxian 
teachings of class struggle and to accept the GaixBiian tactics of 
Mazdoor Mahajan as revealed in Ahmedabad — i.e. class- 
collaboraticmism, and in Dr. Libia's mystical meaninglessness in 
'Inquilab'. Obviously the influence fliat C.S.P. wields to-day is not 
due to its theory (which it has neme other than the bourgeoisie 
leadership at every critic:al stage) but to its capacity to follow the 
whims of its masters. 

There can be no real truce witii the class-enemy at any stage. 
Even when almg with the bourgeoisie the masses will strike at the 
comnrnn etiony, they must at every oj^rtunity expose the 
bourgeoisie with tl^r own demands. In no case ^loutd the leaders 
of the working class parties sdlow flie twjfkera tad flie masses to 
lose of tibmr own special aids. 

fat one c^flie ctrculairs issued by Jaiprakash Naiain, congress- 
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socialist leader after his escape from Jail, he says — "Nothing like 
it ever happened or was expected to happen in this our long 
suffering and su{^ressed country. It truly was the "Open rebellion 
envisaged by our incomparable leader Mahatma Gandhi." 

The utter bankruptcy of the leadership, its conscious betray'al 
of the mass revolution, its deliberate plan of not planning the mass 
uprising, its intentional sabotage of the mass movement, the inevitable 
class-limitations of this bourgeois leadership etc. etc. there is not 
a simple word about these things in the circular. 

All that we learn from the lips of the congress-socialist worshipper 
ofthc ‘inconparableleader Mahatma Gandhi' (which really means— 
the incOTipar^le leader of the Indian bourgeoisie) is that there have 
been two reasons for the supression of the movement, firstly that 
"there was no efficient organisation" and secondly that "after the 
first phase of the rising was over there was no further programme 
placed before the people." 

So this is the worth of Jaiprtdcash Narain's ‘incomparable leader' 
who neither created efficient organisation for the uprising, nor 
placed any pre^ramme before the people. Yet he talked of "open 
rebelliat" ad nauseum and when asked to give a concrete programme, 
he is reported to have said that all that is there to do is to carry' 
the message ’open rebellion' to the villages. The masses w'ill do the 
rest! In other words keep the movement a spontaneous and 
unorganised in character as one can. 

Sudr is the tmcomparablc leadership! 

He has nert the heart to analyse the actions of his "incomparable 
Icadet" and find out if die lack of efficient organisation and the 
Isick of pn^ramme of action are not the deliberate designs of the 
imctnnparidile bourgeois leadership that is frightened to detUh in 
the name of a mass revedution. 

Xaipndca^ Narain wants the masses to be prepared for the 
second idiase of tl» ‘nsvtdution' under the same 'incomparable 
IcadCT' and his rdd) more imconparablc 'socialist' worshippo-. 

Bed thore is itoduiig stmige OT imf^ inthisattihidc 

of lasprakaidlt wA die Congress-socialist parry. Congress- 
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socialimlmsmcetlKdayofitsmceptkmlmbemmiheservice 
of the Inchan bouiigeaisie and Gaiu&ism. ’'b suied with Gandfaisni 
eveiy tiine when the decisive nKHnent came. Its Mnysl of titekH 
wing has beoi so brazrai-faced that it hudly needs conuneitt. 
iaiprai^ash Naiain, die pcmtiff of axt^ess-sodaUsm is perfectly 
justified when he writes that the congress-socialist have often 
disagreed with Mahatma Gandhi hut nevn' opposed him." The 
revolutireiaiy creiununists are quite cmrect vdien characterising die 
Congress-socialist Party they write — "It was the bouigetasie seed 
diat fructified within the womb of the Indian petty bourgeoisie and 
rsuhed in the pditical illegitiniate, — Congress-sodalkm." 

How can sudi a party whidi fulfils die role of his Majesty's 
Opposition widiin d^ congress which exerts its utmost to dupe fee 
masses into the sty of fee bourgefes congress, and wUdi owes its 
political existence and prestige (!) to GmcBn and Nehru, ever give 
a correct revdiutitaiary leadersh^ to die biduni masses? it was 
never created wife that end in view. It wms cremed to ston fee tide 
of leftism in diis country and to strengthen the bourgeois congress . 
Ccxigress-socialism, die Indimi variatkm of sodalism reflect all the 
degec^raiion of intematitmal socudism wMi awaring efauity. It 
created its mass oiganisatimis, oidy fbr hanfeng dum over to die 
bourgeois congress. It sabotaged fee Kisae Salfea (peasant 
committee) at die bidding of the congress. 

The Revolutionary Ccxnmuiust Party <rf India had stood shoulifer 
to shoulder with fee masses in their grim battle igatnst fee British 
imperialist-fascist regime. Hundreds of fee revolutionary 
(Communists have been inquimioaed aH over faifea, I^ehave bem 
killed by fee ineqieriali^’ bulkts. H^ed by fee J^ahniat fagal- 
commuttist inftumers, die govetnmeat bad fat faoae ill savage 
represskm against fee ngvtfefeonarycwHMP Bi B^ Every vfeere 

they have been fee special target of imparbfeft wnsfe. Yet 
unfeberingly fee rewilfltionary comaawusdt ffeori by fee nHutam. 
Asea^aslfavcnfeer 1941, in the second o oaiBaeaee e^^ 
a drta^ plan of actioa fee fee comm$ stntpjjlfa wm fenwn up 
aid sefe to vaiioiis oiginntfeom of fee pai^. 

When fee *t]faft^ladfai'iiiovaBefeilBilBdii^ ’ 
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formxA fai waves, the party was not caught 

unwaies. its iteoiogM weapons wete never allowed to ^ the 
bourgew imi & never kieotiiled da mass movetmit with the 

Congress. aadiditprewiUiHjIMcalbaiiknipIcylikelheC^^ 

socialist PMty ky fosfciiiiig its revoluiiomiv nrfn .f 

the bouigeois Confess. 

The RevoIntiQiiaiy Communist Party was not slow to point out 
die treachery of the bouigeois leadership of the ’Quit India' 
movement. As early as October. 1942. only a month and a half 
alter the cmnmmicemein of die movement, the party brought out 
a thorm^ mi^ysis of die movement in the party oigan. Red Front. 
The paity warned die couittry not to mistake this movement for 
a revohitkm. The firte of ^ movonent was sealed by its bouigeois 
leader^. The Congress leadership had sabotaged the movement 
even before it started. Not for a moment did tl» party surrender 
to die Congress<4onianticism of the petty bouigeois congress* 
socialists, w» did its feet were swept off from die grounds of 
revolutioiiary ideok^ and tactics by the sweep of the movanent. 
Petty bouigems ptdidcs bowled over by a movement is a common 
phenonienon aU die woild over. The party fought relentlessly 
against diis danger of sudden ebulition of petty bourgeois 
romanticism regarding the bouigeois Congress amongst the 
revolutknarim in die ranks of the party and outside it. 

The Party stood by the masses, stood by the mass iqipheval, 
never did it stand by the bouigeois Ctmgress, 

The gigandc mass heaval tff August and September, 1942 
should never be confounded with the Congress. Besides giving 
impetus to toe movement by die slogan 'Quit India" and its 
propagtoda, dm Coogiess was novtoote m the feikl when the actual 
mam i^rltoag swept ovm dm land. Almost all the big and small 
leadoB had aheady hastened to jail to seto safety there. And to- 
day Caodhgi openly demes any coogress respoosibitity for the 
moveateodi Onto toe itiidents oflndia had ignited toe fire of revolt, 
toe masiM aiMtod toe widmut my h^ firem die Congress. 
The ftwnlattoBmy conuDBindste weto ak^ wito d^ 
dm oidMd of fire, not fedteriag for onto, not leaving toe masses 
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in the lurch for once, knowing fully wll that due to the betrayal 
of the bouigeois Congress leadership of the movement the movement 
was doomed. The revolutkmary communists marched with the 
masses in the hour of their struggle with imperialism. They did not 
follow or support the Congress even once. It is one thing to join 
the revolutionarj' upsurge of the masses, even when one knows that 
the uprising is sure to be defeated, and it is another thing to 
solidarise with the treacherous leadership of the movanent, to sing 
its praise as the congress-socialist Jaiprakash Narain and his 
followers do. The Revolutionar)' Communist Party to-day is not 
shy of what it has done to help the movement and it shall never 
disown the masses in their movement, however defective it had 
been in practice. 

"The conclusions that we draw from the "Quit India" movenvmt 
are : 

Firstly, the utter bankruptcy of the Cmigress, the Party of the 
Indian bourgeoisie: and its total inability (as the class-party of the 
bourgeoisie) to lead the national movement. 

Secondh; the complete overthrowal of non-violence as the 
technique of struggle. 

Thirdly, the complete exposure of ‘Natirmal Frontist’ legal- 
communist, the germ-carriers of Stalinism in India. 

Fourthly, the phenomenal tempo of the revolutionisation of the 
masses of India. 

Fifthly, the ripoiing of the ideologicai premises for the growth 
of real leftism in India, as a result of die political (fevelopment. 
both mtional and internauonaJ. T^ nadonal revolutionaiy movement 
in India has defenhely jumped over the hunfle of CamSnsm and 
has scornfully rgectedttepi^boaigec^ coniSRS5<‘$oci^^ 
is at the service of the Indian bmit^oiste* 

(Revolution and Qmt fndta..,Red Front, Oeto^, 194^) 

kMardi, lM3,thepaity<hsuigedhsmmaieltomd^ 

Party of India to lite Rwolutionaiy CdmnMiRitat of fncha. In 

this onmeetton dw fled Front wioie 
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Commomst Party is the party of toiling masses struggling to 
become the most conscious and the most consistent cx^e^t 
revoluuonary comiminism on the line of Marx, Engels and Lenin 
in <^pc»rtion to the most severe onslaught, of imperialism on the 
one hand and profanation spread by the P C. Joshi group disparaging 
the ideal of communism itself in the eyes of the public, on the other 
hand. It has from its very inception in the year 1934. tried its best 
to organise the masses in their o\vn class-organisation independent 
of the Congress and indqiendent of any bourgeois influences. Time 


has shown the correctness of its analysis and in near future it will 
show more the exactitude of its formulation of the Indian struggle 
in the amea of world socialist revolution. In the course of its history 
it had to change its name tw ice — once from the Communist League 
to the Communist Party of India and thence to the Revolutionary- 
C ommunist Party of India. We know as most students of politics 
know that communism if nothing is not a revolutionaiy- theory, but 
communism in the hands of the so-called official communists have 
become so profaned and shamelessly distorted that we have been 
forced to add an qiithet "re\'o!utionary" before communism in order 
to differentiate our stand from those betrayers" (Red Front. March. 


1943). 


in the national field the immediate tasks of the party are (1) 
"to undertake the task of teaching the masses, the science and art 
of revolution" (Red Front, March, 1943). 

The Confusion created by the betrayers, the spirit of defeatism 
spread by fhe inqiatieat bourgeoisie and the terror created by the 
'Goonda*Raj' of British onperialism shall lead the masses to reaction 
unless we, the revolutionaries ri^tly educate die masses in right 
caincsL" (Red Front, March, 1943). 

(2) To build up the oiganisational apparatus. Unless the masses 
have dietr own engans of powo* and fight, independent of the 
Congress, how can the masses fight when the Congress halts? 
Tliese indepeodem oiganisations of die masses and their own 
ieadeftiyp are idlsolute preliniiiuiries of continuing the struggle into 
the revedution. (Red Froid, March 1943). 

(3) "To ei^pAant Ac siot^ implication of the Ctmgre^ offer 
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to the impenalistn tiutt if agree to the Congas demands, 

diey will join die war against die Axis. We must stand miequivocally 
against this resolution. We, d» Indian masses not buy our 
freeckxn with die cost of ocHUmuing the imperialist war. We shall 
not figid Japanese imiieiialism for the Briddi nor shall we fl^t 
British inqierialism for the Japanese." (Red Frmd, March, 1943.) 

In the international sector the following changes are 
inevitable : 

"Firsdy, the dismemberment of the British Empire, 

"Secondly, the virtual extinction of Soviet Russia as an 
intematicHial revolutionary force. Ideologically it has since the 
beginning of the Stalin regime ceased to function as a revolutionary 
coitre, now after the war, for years to crniw, it will not be in a 
position to lend material and technical help to the revolutionary 
movements of other lands. 

"Thirdly, the formation of an interaatiooal revolutionary centre 
after the war. The national revolutionary movemoits in the the 
colonial countries — national in form, proletarian in contmt will 
have to form an intemationai revolutionary coitie in co-operation 
with the Eurc^iean revoluticmary movements. This task caimot be 
relegated in the badeground for an indefinite period after die war. 
It must be immediatdy and eflfeedvdy tack^." 

This was what the Red Front wrote in October, 1942, long 
bdbre die dissofutum of the Third Intomationai by Stalin. 

The Revohitiaiaty Communist Party had aU akx^ bean critical 
of de idedogteal and tactkal Une of die TIuid htteriutiaiiat uiK^ 
Stalin. The cmiq^te subservmnce of die Hmd IideiBalionalto the 
politicai rwoo^es ot die Soviet i4at^ dte^nuunteiumce of the 
Third hlenutiional std% fix' die ftadmaace 0 ^ 
poticy, dtt oonaptete dommaEtioa t^die Comhitoni by die Russian 
Stidintst clkpe, die systematic destsuaiaa of 4ernociafiy within 
mdes oi die Ckanmumst hitaiiaciaiii^ ^ das$<ollabCMtidioiiist 
IMtol Fiodd pofityof die ComiiitBiiir-Ha 
enoimoiidy to de blttitiiig ofde ed^ of dm iniaciiad^ 
itmihdiQiiiiry movement and prej pa md dhe ftmnid fid dn advent 
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of fuicism, tile seal of consent that the Comintern gave to Stalin's 
chauvini^c-titeory of 'socialism in one country*, tite support th^t 
tile Ccnnuitem gave ti» Stalin's aggression on Finland in complete 
disregard to Lenin's revolutionary teaching on self-determination 
of natiais, all these tragic deviations from Marxism-Lennism, the 
Revolutionary Communists had unequivocally condemned. ^ 

Yet they had not givm the slogan of a new International before 
1942. And why? Because each and every alteration and deviation 
frcwn c(»iimutiist principle can surely be condemmed and must be 
condemned but tiwy are not sufficient for launching forth the slogan 
for a new bitemational. A major crisis is necessary for taking such 
a step. It is only when the very ideological foundatiwi on which 
an organisation or a party is based has been liquidated, does such 
a nwment come. To precipitate it is adventureism, to postpone it 
after such a momoit is come is opportunism. The Revolutionary 
Communist Party shuns both. Just as Lenin could not advance the 
slogan of Third International till the first world-war, though he had 
been a constant critic of tiie Of^rrunistic and class-collaborationist 
tactic of tite Second International since a decade earlier, the 
Revolutionary Communist Party of India could not advance the 
sl(^an of a new International, till Stalin gave the last stab to the 
communist International by siding with German frsdsm at the 
b^inning of tite war, by supplying Hitler with raw materials of 
war and by entming into secret pact with Hitler for dividing up 
Poland between German frtscism and Stalinism. Ihe heinous crime 
of S talin sounded the death-knell of the Third International. This 
lessor perfidies of stqtpmting tite Atlantic Charter, entering into 
twenty yeus^s pact witit Briti^ Imperialism by witich Stalin 
prontified to maintain British inqteiialist ‘status quo’, were the last 
straw GO tile badk of tite camel. 

The Rewihitionaiy Cmnmimist Party realised that Lenin’s 
Communist intgrp^^timial ha.*! been fiitally murdered by Stalirt, no 
hope of its remscitation rentained. 

That is the reason why in 1942, the party advanced the slogan 
df a new iatematicMial. 
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Communist Internatimial in 1943, only killed once more the corpse 
to a great intematicmal organisation, the soul of which he had killed 
long ago. 

The revolutimiary conmnunists had long ago visualised this end 
of the Communist International as the logical developmoit of 
Stalinism. 

When the revolutionary soul of the Third International was 
sucked out finally by tite vampire of Stalirtism, the Revolutionaiy 
Ccnnmunists discarded the corpse of the Third Intematicmal tn 
1942 and raised Ae battle cry,— A new International for India's 
revoluticm and for the world-revolution. 


Note : This document v>as pnpand and circulated by Somen Tagore Group 
of Revolutionary Communist Party of India. 
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INDEPENDENCE FOR INDIA?' 

R. Palme Dutt . 

(ThefoUomng excerpts are drawn from a chapter in dte new edition 
of India Today, which is bang publish^ in India— Ed. LM.) 

‘ 'Our strike has been cm historic event in the life of our nation. 
For the first time the blood of men in the .services and men in the 
streets flowed together in a common cause. We, in the services, 
will never forget this. We know also that you, our brothers and 
sisters, will not forget. Long live our great people. Jai Hindi” 
Last message of the Naval Central Strike Committee, 
Bombay, February 23, 1946. 

‘ 'India in the opinion of many, was on the verge of a revolution 
before the British Cabinet Mission arrived. The Cabinet Mission 
has, at least, postponed, if not eliminated, the danger. 

(P.J. Griffiths, leader of the European Group in the Indian 
Central Legislative Assembly, speech to the East India Association 
in London, June, 24, 1946.) 


In June, 1946, the Labour Prime Minister, C. R. Attlee, speaking 
at tile Labour Party CtHifereoce. declared — 

We ask for others the freedom we ask for ourselves. We prodaim 
this freedom but we do more than proclaim it. We sedc to put it 
into effect : witness India. 

Similmiy, tile Chairman oftiie Labour party. Prof. Laski, declared 
in an interview in the Indian press (Published in the Indian press 
an May 23, 1946) :~ 

It is the biggest abdicaticai of power in modwn history in a ncm- 
viokttt way made by any inqiai^ist power to any people and I 
hope Ind i an tiation^ist leaders will appreciate this offer made t® 
a gold jdatter. 

This view of tiie new British constitutional proposals in 1946 
has received wide yib licily in tiie wmld press, and especially in 

PiAhahed bt : ‘The Labour Monthly August 1946, London. 
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the Angto-American press, vs^di has been lost in admiration of 
British seif'abn^atim. 

On the (^r hand, this view has by no means been accepted 
by Indian q}ini(m. On June 1, 1946, the official All India Congress 
Conupittee }>}ews Letter published its verdict. 

What we fear has come to pass. The Cabinet Missicat in trying 
to accommodate cmnmunal and feudal interests, have ignored the 
larger interests of die nation. The British Ministers meant well an^ 
did their best, but their best has unfortunately turned out to be nok 
much better dum witat even Messrs.. Churchill and Amery were 
willing to ccmcede in March, 1942 ... The independence that ha» 
been promised is so hedged-in with restrictions that it is a misnomer > 
to call it by diat name. 

What is the reason for this cmnplete divergmee of viewpoint 
between British imperialist self-praise and Itulian dissatisfection? 
Do the Brididi constitutional prqjosals of 1946 represent the final 
abdication of British inqrerialism and recognition of Indian 
iiidq)endence? Or do they represent d» last of the long series of 
attempts of British imperialism to evolve a constitutional 
comprennise, so as to adapt itself to changing conditions and the 
rising Indian national donand, while retaining the essence of its 
power and dominadon? Do the new proposals represent Indian 
fieedom? Or do diey r(q)resent only a facade and show of giving 
India freedmn nullified in practice by the inqxnetrable jungle of 
qualifications, restrictitms and limitations? 

India in the Changiiig world 

Why was the Cabinet Misskm sent to India in 1946? Fcnir main 
reasons may be noted for the new trend in British Pdicy. 

First, the end of die war brought A new pqnilar upsurge all over 
the world. Fascism, the main rqieaihead of tension in die present 
era, the leader of the offimsive again^ (feraocracy and dte most 
fan^ exponent cf the open and unconcealed theory of racial 
domination, had been defeated by die tmited struggle of die 
demociatKpeofdas. Now, Germtm, italiai, and Jiqianeseiinperialism 
had been wiped fiom ibe rwks of the powm. Anglo-Amaican 
hiqierhdism reniaiDed, but had to share world leadand^ with die 
Sot^dhd So^ Ihikm in an uneasy partnendiqi of the three worid 
powem.11telik»d^Uiion,da|iitetfaegihn^^ warwfaose 
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main burcten had &Uen on the Red Army and the Sovi^ people, 
emerged from the war enormously str«agth»ied in its world positicm 
and influence. The lib^tcd European naticms pressed forward 
along the padi of advanced democratic power against the old feudal 
and militarist and big business forces which had betrayed the 
national cause and served Hitler. Japan’s grip (m China was brcdcea 
aiul the mardi of the Chinese naticHud and democratic nmvontient 
was resumed, despite pressure of Amoican reaction placing obstacles 
in the path. All the colonial peoples were m movemoit, proclaimed 
dieir fiee(knn for whidi their liberation movant had fought. In 
this new world situation there should be no qu«;ti<m of maintaining 
unchanged the old autocratic and bureaucratic regime in India, the 
greatest coltuiial territory of all ami with the most powerfully 
developed national movement. 

Secxmd. the Briti^ enqiire was basically weakeied, despite its 
^are in die common vicbny. The relative decUne of Briti^capitalisBii 
both in its economy at htmie ami in its position in world economy, 
and in its hold on its coltHiial empire, had been a marked feature 
of the era between the two wars. This rdative decline iimn the old 
dominant world positicm was carried still further forward by the 
effects of the second world war. Older statesmen of British 
imperialism, like a Smuts ot a Churchill, observed with alarm the 
growing and prqionderant relative strength of what they termed the 
two ‘colossus’ powers of the new world, die IMted States and the 
U.S.S.R.., and the prospect of Britain sinking to seccaid or third 
rank. On every side the British Enqiire was assailed by the dhallengii^ 
pressure of the peoples held dir^y or indirectly widiin its orbit, 
fircnn Egypt and P^estine to Burma and Malaya and Indmiesia. 

The masses of the Britisli pecqile awakening to die iKW conditkais, 
were turning away from Toryism to find a new padh ft«r Britidi 
progress and prosperity. But die old rulers of die Empire were 
seekii^ by all means to maintain and restore die old disintegrate 
basis of dcminatfon. They sought to ie-est^ltshcok»iialsu{^)ressioo 
in dm reconquered territories, as in Burma and Malaya and Indonesia. 
They soug^ to oxititer die (bailed world balance by a new 
imperialist alliance, first by the attoiqited device of a Western 
European bloc and uben this fiified, in the fiioe of of^position of 
the European peoples, by the ah^unent of Angfo^Amerkan Woe 
vgukm the Sovkft Ihnon. fo att dwse new strk^ calcidatiem. 
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India was of primaiy importance. It became essential for the 
weakening British imperialism, alike for its economic requirements 
and for strategic plans, to find a basis of settlement in IrKha, ^ich 
wiiile serving to appease and if possible to win over the upper 
secti<^ of the national movement should hold India within the 
British economic and strategic orbit. 

Third, the drange in the world position of Brit^ was reflected 
also in the internal positim in Britain. Toryism went down in 
overvdielming electoral defeat in the suituner of 1 945, despite every 
attempt of the old Tory electoral machir^ to capitalise the moment 
of victory and the prestige of Churchill. For the first time a Labour 
majority was returned to power. Although the mocterate right wing 
leaders of the Labour Party who ccmiposed the rrew Government 
were, in practice, closely allied to Tory British imperialist policy 
as subsequent experioice has soon showed, the mass rejection of 
Toryism in the elections was a sign that the British people were 
begirming to seek new positions to replace the old imperi^ist basis. 
The Labour Patty Ctmferarce, following the Trade Union Confess, 
had already adopted a resolution, sponsmed from the movement 
and in the face of initial resistance from the Executive Committee 
for brdian indepoidence. Thus the labour movranent was officially 
ccanmitted to Indian independence and it became imperative for the 
new Labour Government to make some fresh cfoparture in policy 
in rdation to India. 

Hie fourth reason of decisive importance was the rising popular 
t^isuige within India and univmsal national demand fiMr immediate 
indqKmdence. hnpeiialism couM no kmgm’ contmue m govern Imha 
in tiw old maimer. 

There Allows an aixmint of foe naval iisit% of February, as 
part of tlm natiimal upsurge of 1945-6. Tlwn, after a debuted 
account, wifo full documentatitm. Of foe stages of ftm Cabiiwt 
Missicm up to its departure oi luim, 29, foe daptet ccmdudes as 
foOows : 

Tim new CoB^ihfotmal Plan of 1946 has hem 
to world opisfonas a plan for hifoan fteedom. Yetaa atammafom 

of its provtskim can 0 ^ lead to foe conclusion font ft was ht leal^ 
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little more than a repetition of the Cripps offer of 1942 and very 
fiur from tire establishmmt of Indian freedom or the ri^ of 
democratically elected representatives of the Indian people to choose 
their own future. 

The plan undoubtedly represented a skilful attempt to adapt 
British Policy to the new situation in India. The main prqwsals 
were designed to break the deadlock which during the preceding 
years had held up any constitutional development in India even 
though the character of its machinery was such as to hold out the 
prospect of many new deadlocks in the sequel. It presented the basis 
for possible support and co-operation by the Cmigress and the 
Moslem League. It held out a hypothetical offer of future 
indepmdence, It proposed the formation of an Interim Government 
based on die nuun parties. These proposals carried a very slight 
step further forward the lines of the Cripps offer of 1942, the 
August offer of 1940 and the 1935 Federal Constitution. But the 
limitations of the plan were glaring. 

First, the hypothetical offer of future choice between Dominion 
status and indepoulence was very far from the dranands of all 
Indian political organisations withcnit exception. The issue of 
independence was, in fact, left to be decided by an unrepresemative 
body whose ctxnpositimi aiul procedure were determined by the 
British award and weighted in a reactionary direction. 

Second, the indispensshb basis for any democratic choice of 
a constitution, that is, the election of a democratic Ccmstituent 
Assenfoly based on universal suffrage was refused, nominally on 
the grounds of haste. The ccmiposition of the Constituent Assembly 
was undimiocrattc in that it perpetuated cmtununal division; it was 
indirectly elected from Assemblies, based on an electorate 
r^resenting 1 1 per cent, of ttie population, and in addition was 
wmghfod by 93 nominees of the Princes rqiresenting wie quarter 
of die whole. 

Hurd, no provision was made ftw democracy in die territory cd 
the PiinccMt oomtftntiiig tme third of India. Arrangements with die 
Prince were kit entindy to voluntary negotiations, inchtdoig with 
legard to the matter of dieir represemation in the Coostftuent 
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Assenriily. The States were tut only left in untouched, but by die 
aiding of paramountcy, if no agreement was reached in die inrerval 
with thdr consent, they would be legally and diplomatically 
independoit sovereign states. 

Fourth, the plan partitioned India into four 2x»ies; one Hindu 
m^(Mity zcme; two Moslem majority zxmes and the fourth zone of 
the Princes States. No provision was mark for the ccmsultation of 
die wishes ofdie inhabitants over this partition, whidi was arbitrarily 
laid down as an award. This partition had luthing in conumm wifo 
any principle of self-determination. The resulting tiiree-tier structure 
would be extremely cumbrous and possibly even unwoilcable in 
practice. 

Fifth, on the basis of this partition, the Centre was left with very 
wesdc and limited powers. In particular it lacked powers for eccxKunic 
planing or social regulatitm tm an all India scale, such as would 
be e>saitial for progressive donocratic advance, effective large- 
scale vxoKmiic, reconstruction and the raising of social standards. 

Si.xth, during the interim period no transfor of powo* uas 
proposed; die old constitution would continue and die interim 
Govemmoit would only be a reconsdtuic Viceroy’s Council with 
du veto and over ridii^ powers still available in case of need. 

Sevoidi, military occigiation would continue durii^die iiulefinitc 
interim period, so that the collaboration of die new constitution 
would take place under the shatkiw of military occupation. 

Eigbdi, die Cnstituait Assembly would not be sovere^ The 
new con^^tion drawn iqi by it wmikt not be valid until s^^roved 
by the British, and British jqiiMoval wouki be dq;>eiidatt on die 
fuliillmatt ai two conditions, satis&ction of tibe Brithdi rulers as 

toadeqpiateifflivktioos for dK protection of minordies and aoce^arice 

ofan fodo-Bfititib Treaty, bc^ of which wouki have to be foltilled 
before any cession sovnrngnty would take place. 

The sdbone uHdoifotei% refmeseated «us idteoapt 10 find s basis 

of aBismee wifo die oppttf-dass teade tslap In bidiii.. As to the 
oonstitiitiainal neigotiatioiis active itieps were blitil ddm to draw 
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doser tiie bcnids of British and Indian big capital. ( Birla Nuffield. 
Tata LCi. Agreonent, etc.) 

The signifi<^ce of this attempted alliance is not only in relation 
to die kit^nal situation in India, but also in relation to the intemational 
situation. The aim to promote a settlement in India on tKe basis 

of an alliance witii the upper-class leaders and wid) strong reactionary 

weightage to the Princes, represented an attempt not only to stabilise 
die situation m India, hold down the rising mass forces and protect 
British interests, but also to maintain India as a strategic base to 
make India an ally of British imperialism in its g^eral wcnld 
policy. This aspect was especially serious in view of the marked 
reacticmary, anti-democratic and anti-Soviet trend of British world 
policy alcmgside die Indian nf^c^ations. Anti-Soviet propaganda 
was very intoisively spread in India during the negotiaticms. Military 
and strategic preparations were in practice strengthened at the same 
time as the talk was spread about indqiendencc. 

The Conunander-in-Chief, in answer to a motion in the Central 
Legislative Assembly demanding that the Indianisation of the 
Indian Army should be completed intend years, answered that, no 
time limit could be set and that Indianisation mi^t take twenty or 
more years. Immediately following the Cabinet Mission’s statement 
of policy, Field-Mar^l Montgomery flew to India for .special 
strategic cmisultatimis. It is obvious that these aspects of policy 
accompanying the Cabinet Missiwi’s Plan, although receiving less 
public attentimi at die time, could have very serious consequences 
for the future of India. 

The general ctmclusion is inesc^able. The Cwistitutiorud Plan 
of 1946 continued die old method of elaborate balancing and 
couideipcnse of the dilferrait elwnents in Indian political life, 
es^iecially a political structure on ctMiununal antagonism 

and balancing the Congress as against the Moslem League widi 
the Princes as the reactionary pivotal force, in such a way as to 
millify m practice the sujqiosed offer of Indian freedom and retam 
eSfeclive final coo^ m their hands, British otaitrol waste continue 
dudag tibe «»itical and mdefinite intedm poiod ami so be able to 
gDvam the dhiMCtar of the ensuing Constitution. British 
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imperiaiism had not yet abdicated and transferred power to the 
Indian people. It had rather exploited all its ingenuity and age-old 
political ev^ierience to establish an elaborate, cumbersome, precarious 
machinery through which, even behind the formal fecade of “Indian 
indepeadence,'’ it would be able to continue to manoeuvre and seek 
to maintain its essential economic and strategic domination. As the 
protracted negotiations which followed the announcement of the 
Cabinet Mission's plan dragged on during the summer of 1946. 
Indian opinion increasingly came to recognise that the final winning 
of Indian independence would still have to be achieved^ the future. 



m 


IMPERIALISM AND THE 
INDIAN ARMY* 

Neil Stewart 


European dcanination over India has been in the past maintained 
more by the use of Indian troops than British. In the wars of 
conquest of the 18th century, the frontier wars against the Sikhs 
and the A%han$, in the Mutiny, in the amquest of Burma and in 
the innumerable little struggles in and near India, it has been the 
Indian Army, rather dian the European troops of the Honourable 
Company, or the Regiments of the Line, which has been the 
predominating factor. This was frankly expressed by Sir John 
Malcdm, Governor of Bombay in 1831 

' ‘Our Eastern Empire has bixm acquired and must be maintained, 
by the sword. It has no foundation, and is not capable of having 
any, that can divest it of that character; and if the local army of 
India, but above all the native branch, is not preserved in a condition 
which, while it maintains its efficiency, preserves its attachment, 
no ccHoimercial, fiscal or judicial systons we may improve or 
introduce, can be of permanent benefit.'’ (Quoted in the Eden 
Report, 1884.) 

The task of die Military and civil leader, therefore, was to 
maintain the loyalty of the army. The mutiny was a terrible lesson; 
it was taken to Iwart and minutely analysed by the Peel Commission 
ofI859, and twenty years later by die Eden CommissitHi. The mass 
of evidence taken by these OMimussicais showed how tte Mutiny 
had been nmde easy by the fact that caste and religious differai^ 
in tire (dd Bragai Army had been smoothed away. A pro-British 
Modern commentalDr ai die Mutiny recorded as follows what had 
taken place 

NbHiM dt ■ 'Tfc* Lahout MonAfy", May 1947. l^don. 

* This .mtdy of ffte past fotmdations of British Policy in India towards 
dw is apposHh today whan the press mnovnees that the new 

Mamdtadkm Pirn la es^cted to parhUon India into separate states 
on the baids ofHindht and Modem mtas. 
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“Govermnent certainly did put the two antagonistic races in 
die same raiments, but consistoit intercourse had done its work, 
and the two races in r^;iinents had become one. It is but natural 
and to be expected that a feeling of fellowship and brolheihood 
must spring up between mrai of a re^unoit, constantly brou^t 
together as they are. They ccmsider diemselves as (me body, and 
dius it was diat die (hflerences which exist between Hindus and 
Mc^ammedans had, in these re^imoits, been alnmst entirely 
snKxvthed away. 

“If a Portion of a raiment o^aged in anydiii^, idl the rest 
joined. If sqiarate r^imaits of Hindus and sqiarate raiments of 
Mohammed^ had been raised, this feeling of brotheihood would 
iwt have arisen.” 

(“Urn causes of the Indian Revolt.” Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. 
Calcutta, 1873). 

There were many who saw ^t British rule depended upcm 
maintaining the existii^ divisicms among the Irdians. One of die 
most brilliant and able British soldiers in India, Goieral Sir Charles 
N!^}ier, wrote only a few years before die Mutiny : 

“The moment diese brave and able natives learn howto combine 
die>' will rush <m us simultaneously and the game will be up.” 
(“Life of Gmieial Sir Charts Napier.” W. N. Bruce, Lon^n 
1883). 

The (pinions of a number of personalities fornems in British 
Indian bi^ry were ofifeted to die Peel Ccxmnissicm widi a view 
to doiKmstratiii^ that conununal dimsions were the basis of British 
safety in India. Lmd Eljdiinstoiie, Govenxn^ of Bombay, wrote in 
a Minute (14di May, 1859) Presented to the Comtnission : 

“Bid si^ppose the whde native troops to be formed into one 
grand may, die coaqroiient parts of each regiment bi^ as 
heterogeneous sa possfole, and suf^pose some cause of ihsamtait 
to arise vMdh affects aU castos idyice, dto dango* titouhl undoiddodl 
be for gretdCT dian that wiad^ over took us last year. 

“I have loi$ ago conskhned d»s ssArject, and I am ooRvmoesd 
that die exact converse of this pcdicy of assimilation is our only 
safe imlftary policy in hMha. ‘I>lvide<t4i9em*«aa theoldRm^ 
motto mat it sdioiiid be otus.” 

Widianeat sm^ L<md Elllld^mone oom|N^ 
nda^ in^ with the waterd^ eom|MHlineiifo 
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“The sa^ of the great iron steamers which are adding so much 
to our military power and which are probably destined to add still 
more to our commercial superiority, is greatly increased by building 
them m compartments. I would ensure the safety of our Indian 
Empire by constituting our native army on the same principle for 
this purpose I would avail myself of those divisions of race and 
language whidi we find ready to hand." 

TTie military leaders were in complete accord wife this point of 
view. A memorandum by an old Sqpoy officer, Major General Sir 
H. T. Tudeer, also envisr^ the oicouragement of caste and 
religious differences as foe most hopdftil solution ; 

TTie strong necessity which exists for so dividing and s^arating 
into di^inct bodies foe ‘different nationalities and cii Ntes. ’ the rulers 
in our Eastern Dominiems may deem it safe to entertain in our 
armies, so as to render them as little dangerous as possible to foe 
state ... 

“Ihe introduction of other efemoits would be advisrfole 

anyfoing, in short, to divide ami so neutralise the strmgfo of the 
castes and natitmalities’ which cmnpose our aimiK in foe East ...” 

A Minute by foe Chirf of Staff in India, Sir W. R. Mansfield, 
advocated not merdy communal division, but ccanmunal antago nism 
os foe main contribution to better ctmtrol ; 

“I am strongly of foe opinion foat Mussalmans should not be 
in foe same com|iany or troq) wifo Hindus or Sikhs, and that foe 
two latter should not be minted together. I would maintain evoi 
in foe same regiiiieiri all difisrences ^ fiufo wifo greatest care. 
There mi^ be rivalry or even hatred between two conqianies or 

“The discipliDe (Sanative t^unent, instead of being inpiired 
wouhl gam tty it, utt^uds foe greater qiH.'Stioni^ the tfoediause 
offoe whole to tlKOon»iHidiiig(^cer.Tte motto offoe regimental 
ctmanaader in ^iof im»t be for foe fiitore ‘Drinde^-in^im’.’' 

“IHvide arid ride” was foe policy firedy and opedy accepted 
by foe leai&rig tn^uy and civil persondities in fadia. Tte Bail 
of Goimxx General of hafoa firam 1*41 to 1*44, 

also advocaled <yi po&ty ia » Mimte to foe Peel Commission : 

The fimwr denwris of coiitfmmtion foere ate in foe native army 
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the better; and diereibre the more nationalitiei and outes and 

religions, the more secure we shall be.” 

Tile evidence before the Peel Ctanraission echoed the report of 
the Puiyab Committee 1 858, which was composed by thw men 
fymmjs in the history of British India, Sir John Lawrence, Sir 
Neville Chamberlain and Sir Herbert Edwardes. It said : 

“As we cannot do without a large native anny in India, mir main 
object is to make that arniy safe ; and next to the grand counterpoise 
of a sufficient European force C(»nes die counterpoise of Natives 
against Natives. 

“It is found that differoit rac^s mixed together do not Imig 
preserve their distinctivoiess; their comers and angles aiul feelings 
and prejudices get robbed off, until at last they assimilate and the 
object of their association to a considerable extent is lost. 

‘To preserve that distinctiveness whidi is so valuable and which, 
while it lasts, makes the Muhammedan of one country despise, fear 
or dislike the Muhammedan of another, crqis should in future be 
provincial, and adhere to the gec^raphical limits within which 
differtmees and rivalries are strongly marked. 

“By the sy stem dms indicated two great evils are avoided; firstly 
that community of feeling throughout the native army, and feat 
mischievous political activity and intrigue vfeich results from 
assodatkm wife other races mid travel in Indian provituxs.” 

A mme clear and fraife case fee encouragmnatt of communal 

strife could hardly be made mit. 

The ivsuh of fee Peel Grnmusskm was feat fee balance between 
Indian mi British troops, md between fee vanoos races in India, 
was in fotwre carefully kept. There were 60,000 Arifedt to 140,000 
bidum troops. All scientific aims md penarntdl of arsenals and 
depots were Britife. A mimber of Gtiri^ wete reocuited u4iOse 
antagoouBn towards the hyh*** was known. were fenned 

wife two Btitidi, One Infean and oneGuiifeaJtotti^^ 
dutt the muifeer troops (rntfeafeng fee mtiUety, fee 

piedomiiiant aim of fee I9fe centmy bnfekfeel^ weie British or 
Guikfet. 



m Ifr# 0 

The rccni ^ of OttiWiai had Ijcoi advocated bdforc dm MiMiiiy 
by Geoerai Sii Chartei Kapier, vihm Oaiutiaiiikt m-chkf. He 

vwTcrte . 


“The Guricha will be faithfol, and for low pay we can enlist 
a tegc of tioops whom our best officers consider eoual in 
cour^to Eu^ trorvs. Even as a matter of economy Ss^ 
be good but the great advantage of enlistinD k; i 

th« wift 30,000 or 40.Z GuSl£™^'1o ^ToS 
Europeans, the ^ses«on of India will not ‘depend on op^^^ 
but m an army able ,^th ease to overthrow any combination among 

of General Sir Charles 

Napier. W. N. Bruce, London, 1885). 


The next^ examination of Indian Army organisation was by the 
Ed^ Committee, which met in 1 879, and whose report was published 
in 1884. It approved the continuance of the caste and religious 
divisi(Kis of tfve Army : 


“Our desire is to maintain the great national divisions of die 
army. The armies of India should be divided into four complete 
and distinct bodies, to be called army corps, so distributed tha t they 
shall be deprived as far as possible, of community of national 
sentiimmt and interest, and so organised, recruited and constituted 
as to act in tiitu; of excitement and disturbance as checks each upc»i 
the otlwr.” (p. 30) 


This policy had already been borne out by the mutiny, when 
the armies of the Btxnbay and Madras Presidencies, helped by the 
irregulars from dve Punjab, which had all previously kept sqiarate 
from eatdi odm, fou^t against the mutineers. The Commission 
came todie cofmiusion diat in the Bengal Army die policy of ‘divide 
and rule’ was not beiiig cemteedy put into practice ; 

“At die {Mcsod time the Sikh azul die Poorbia, die Mussalman 
doth die Punjab and of Oudh, serve side by side in all parts of 
the vast and dl-defbied tract called the Eloigal Presk^cy. ... 

’*The naAtral oonsequimces are diatd» distinctive diaractoisdcs 
of the sol^en, bolh in creed and nationality, tend to amalgamate, 
and dsDsaconnmmfedii^isstiiimlatedwfaidimi^tdangermisly 
unde them fo a oonanon end.” (p. 32) 

The advke of die Comnussion was to divide die Bei^ Army 
into two hiidvea, each Wfiarate and distiiKt, so as to prevent any 
powdite lOoimmiee oi ibe Mutiny : 
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"in woddng out the details of die profiosed division of the army, 
our maun c^ject has been to define die territoriai formaticm of the 
Army of India with due regard to the great principle of ‘divide et 
impera’.” (p.33) 

Hie* M<»}ems had been considered the most sava^y anti* 
British element in the Mutiny, while the Hindus were ccmsidered 
the least seditious. Therefore, while diere were a few ali*Hindu 
units, there woe no all-Moslem units, ami die majority of infentry 
battalimis and cavaliy r^ments were made up of the differotn 
reUgkms. An infentry battalirm might have one Punjabi Moslon^ 
one Sikh and two Hindu companies. The Hindus would usually be 
of differmt castes or races, such as Jats. Dogras, Brahmins, Kumaons 
or R^puts. A number of Pathans and odier Moslems from the 
Nordi West Frontier Province and the Tribal Areas were also 
recruited as an offeet to die Moslons from the Pimjab. The India 
Army, though extremely efficient as a fi^iting force, if not in its 
higher administration, was a bocfy of separate litde cormnunities, 
each having litde ccnitact widi die oth^, and the whole weltfed 
tog<^h«r by British Officers. 

Urdu was the common language in whidh ordm were givoi. 
As Urdu, or scmie similar language, is spoken by the majority of 
Indians, the language pnfolon did not presort any difficulty. 

The OTganisadrm of the Indian Army iqion communal lies was 
not just a {diase of I9di coitury pditics. it was carried (m up to 
the present day, excqit vriioi emergoicy or necessity enforc^ a 
diai^. It is noticeable that vriioe ca^ cs rdigkms bairiors are 
not tecogmsed, as in the Royal Indian Navy, die situation that led 
to the Indian MutiiQ' arose once more and Moslem and Hindu 
united. 

Connminal dhtinction m the Army is, in Sict, a refiection of 
the consiAent policy has beta applied fo die whdb rtf iii^ 
and i^ch has siiooe«ifo% bfdd ^ unto Europcam ride for clow 
on two lanitbed yeaiv. The encoon^iemem of eonmnuna^ 
in dm mnmy 1ms been pandit by the encoui^^ oCooman^ 

(h^iclkn aamstg dvflians; this is “the ipnatt system id ’divide* 
et'ia^m'* Whose fcsidt has bcm ^ fneaem pcdiM 
die hmlUe massacres td BSmr, and the Pmpb. 
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